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PREFACE. 


The  science  of  language  contains  two  parts  which  are  distinct  from 
each  other,  the  science  of  etymology  and  the  science  of  grammar. 
The  science  of  etymology  investigates  the  general  principles  of  the 
production  and  successive  changes  of  the  elements  of  which  language 
consists,  the  laws  of  their  expressiveness  whereby  they  were  connected 
in  their  original  form  with  the  elements  of  thought,  and  the  laws  of 
their  subsequent  alterations  in  utterance  and  in  fneaning.  The 
science  of  grammar  investigates  the  general  principles  of  the  structure 
of  language,  the  causes  which  have  determined  the  various  modes  of 
breaking  expression  into  parts,  and  of  putting  the  parts  together  in 
discourse,  that  prevail  amongst  the  various  races  of  mankind. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  former  branch  of  the  science  of  language, 
the  author  of  this  work  hopes  to  publish,  when  he  has  revised  it,  a 
classification  which  he  has  made  of  Indo-European  roots  according  to 
the  general  principles  of  expressiveness  whereby  they  seem  to  have 
conveyed  their  fundamental  meanings.  And  in  the  present  publica- 
tion he  considers  the  influences  which  determine  varieties  of  utterance 
among  the  various  races.  But  with  the  exception  of  the  latter,  he  is 
concerned  here  only  with  the  second  part  of  the  science  of  language  ; 
and  he  would  first  briefly  explain  his  method. 

In  studying  the  structure  of  language  in  the  spirit  of  inductive 
science,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  causes  which  determine  it,  the 
mind  must  move  with  continual  alternation  from  fact  to  theory,  and 
from  theory  to  fact.  ''  Neque  enim  in  piano  via  aita  est^  sed  ascend- 
endo  et  descendendo"  ^  And  as  language  springs  from  thought, 
embodying  it  in  expression,  we  have  in  our  own  consciousness  the 
cause  and  the  production ;  and  consequently  the  materials  of  theory 
are  always  Within  our  reach  in  the  laws  of  thought  and  expression. 
In  the  facts  of  language,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  the  scientific 

^  Bacon,  Novum  Organum,  lib.  I  103. 
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inquirer,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  conditions  amid  which  they 
are  found,  he  will  strive  to  penetrate  as  best  he  can  to  their  causation. 
And  the  theory  thus  provisionally  formed,  he  will  proceed  to  correct 
by  other  facts,  in  the  hope  that  by  continuing  the  process  through 
all  the  main  varieties  of  language,  the  facts  may  all  at  length  be  seen 
in  such  scientific  order  as  will  reveal  the  truth  as  to  their  causation, 
and  furnish  a  proof  of  the  theory  in  the  light  of  which  they  are 
viewed. 

Now,  such  proof  of  the  theory  need  not  involve  any  reference  to 
the  process  which  has  led  to  it.  For  no  purpose  could  be  served  by 
recounting  the  plausible  hypotheses  which  had  to  be  abandoned,  and 
the  imperfect  guesses  which  were  gradually  transformed  by  successive 
corrections,  as  facts  were  more  widely  studied  and  more  carefully 
compared. 

If  the  causes  to  which  a  theory  attributes  facts  are  not  inextricably 
complicated  with  each  other  in  their  effects,  and  are  capable  of  exact 
measurement  in  themselves  and  in  their  effects,  the  theory  may 
possibly  be  proved  by  three  steps:  first,  a  deductive  study  of  the 
causes,  wherein  the  exact  effects  are  proved  which  would  follow 
from  their  action  according  to  the  exact  degree  in  which  they  are 
supposed  to  operate ;  secondly,  a  proof  that  those  causes,  operating 
in  a  certain  exact  degree,  are  present  among  the  conditions  of  the 
facts ;  thirdly,  a  proof  that  the  facts  which  the  theory  professes  to 
account  for  are  the  exact  effects  which  should  follow  from  this  proved 
operation  of  the  cause. 

If,  however,  the  causes  and  effects  be  not  capable  of  exact  measure- 
ment, each  of  these  steps  becomes  insecure  and  needs  circumspection. 
And  so  in  the  proof  of  a  theory  of  the  structure  of  language,  the 
deductive  study  of  the  causes  becomes  an  estimate  of  tendencies, 
which,  however  carefully  it  be  made,  is  so  vague  that  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty how  far  the  supposed  causes  are  adequate  to  produce  the  effects 
which  may  seem  to  be  connected  with  them;  and  it  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  make  as  wide  a  study  as  possible  of  all  the  causes  which 
can  be  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  facts,  that 
what  each  contributes  may  be  taken  into  account.  The  second  step 
requires  similar  fulness  in  ascertaining  for  all  the  conditions  which 
may  affect  the  result,  their  presence,  and  an  estimate  of  their  degree. 
And  the  third  step,  instead  of  being  an  ascertained  correspondence 
between  the  facts  and  the  precise  effects  deduced  from  certain  precise 
causes,  becomes  a  proof  that  the  facts  vary  with  the  variations  of  the 
causes  in  exact  correspondence  with  the  theory.  For  though  the 
causes  and  effects  be  not  capable  of  exact  measurement,  they  can  be 
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known  as  more  or  less ;  and  if  the  several  elements  of  the  complex 
facts  to  be  accounted  for  vary  through  all  their  combinations  in 
correspondence  with  the  variations  of  the  causes  to  which  they  have 
been  assigned,  there  will  be  an  inductive  proof  of  their  connection  as 
cause  and  effect,  according  to  the  inductive  method  of  concomitant 
variations.^  The  more  various  and  manifold  the  causes  and  effects 
are,  the  stronger  will  be  the  proof  of  their  connection  as  such  which 
will  arise  from  their  corresponding  variations  as  £M;tual  co-existing 
facts.  For  the  more  each  influence  varies  in  its  own  degree  and  in  its 
combination  with  other  influences,  the  more  clearly  is  its  action 
indicated  by  the  co-existence  with  it,  through  all  these  varieties,  of 
the  proper  effect  in  the  due  degree. 

The  following  effort  to  establish  a  theory  of  the  structure  of  lan- 
guage consists  of  three  steps  such  as  have  been  described.  The  first 
states  the  theory  as  a  deduction  from  the  laws  of  our  nature,  and  is  in 
itself  quite  hypothetical.  It  forms  the  subject  of  the  first  Book,  which 
may  be  entitled  a  deductive  study  of  the  action  of  the  causes  which  tend 
to  affect  the  structure  of  language.  The  second  and  third  steps  may 
most  conveniently  be  taken  for  each  supposed  cause  separately,  each 
cause  and  its  effect  being  traced  in  corresponding  variations  through 
the  facts  of  life  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  language  on  the  other. 
Thus  taken,  they  form  the  subject  of  a  second  Book,  which  may  be 
entitled  an  inductive  proof  of  the  causes  which  have  determined 
the  structure  of  language. 

Some  of  these  causes  affect  language  more  profoundly  than  others, 
because  lying  deeper  in  the  nature  of  man.  One  cause  in  particular, 
the  quickness  or  slowness  of  his  mental  action,  is  so  deeply  seated  that 
each  of  its  varieties  prevails  over  a  large  portion  of  the  globe  unaffected 
by  local  differences  in  mode  of  life  and  in  physical  circumstance.  And 
its  effect  on  language  is  similarly  profound.  It  produces  the  leading 
characteristics  by  which  the  languages  of  mankind  are  distinguished 
from  each  other,  and  throws  them  ii^to  groups  which  belong  to  great 
divisions  of  the  globe.  The  study  of  this  cause  comes  naturally  first 
in  order,  and  to  the  evidence  for  it  as  a  fact  a  space  proportional  to 
its  importance  is  devoted.  Its  effect  on  language  is  so  profound  and 
subtle,  and  has  consequently  to  be  traced  so  deep  into  each  language, 
that  it  is  most  convenient  to  give  once  for  all  in  connection  with  this 
first  investigation  a  full  account  of  each  language,  so  far  as  the 
materials  admit  and  the  importance  of  the  language  as  a  variety  of 
human  speech  demands.     In  such  connected  view  of  the  entire 

^  Mill's  Logic,  Book  III.,  chap.  viii.  sect.  6. 
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grammatical  system  of  the  language,  the  true  nature  of  each  variety 
of  structure  which  belongs  to  it  may  best  be  seen.  And  while  these 
Tarieties  when  afterwards  studied  in  connection  with  each  cause  can 
be  referred  to  as  already  given,  those  which  are  connected  with  the 
first  cause  can  be  singled  out  from  the  rest  by  marking  with  an 
asterisk  in  the  table  of  contents  the  paragraphs  in  the  grammatical 
sketches  which  refer  to  the  action  of  that  cause.  The  other  causes 
whose  action  may  thus  be  briefly  stated  by  mere  references  to  what 
has  gone  before,  can  themselves  also  be  briefly  evidenced  as  present 
by  leading  facts  in  the  history  and  life  of  man. 

To  the  two  Books  are  prefixed  the  definitions  and  explanations 
which  were  formed  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  to  give  exactness 
to  the  apprehension  of  facts  in  order  the  better  to  see  how  they  were 
to  be  accounted  for. 

Besides  the  interest  which  belongs  to  language  itself  as  the  most 
astonishing  fruit  of  the  mental  activity  of  man,  the  scientific  study  of 
its  production  possesses  another  interest  as  naturally  forming  the  first 
division  of  the  scientific  study  of  the  phenomena  of  human  society. 
For  language  is  the  earliest  product  of  the  social  life  of  mankind,  and 
is  a  condition  of  all  the  rest.  And  the  science  of  language,  as  natu- 
rally first  in  order,  may  be  expected  to  throw  light  on  the  method,  and 
to  furnish  data  for  the  principles,  of  the  other  sciences  which  investigate 
the  laws  of  man's  social  development.  It  penetrates  to  the  roots  of 
history  in  the  mental  character  of  the  various  races,  and  ascertains 
definite  characteristics  of  mental  action  with  which,  as  they  vary 
from  race  to  race,  all  the  other  phenomena  of  national  life  must 
hamfonise. 
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PREFACE. 


Thb  science  of  language  contains  two  parts  which  are  distinct  from 
each  other,  the  science  of  etymology  and  the  science  of  grammar. 
The  science  of  etymology  investigates  the  general  principles  of  the 
production  and  successive  changes  of  the  elements  of  which  language 
consists,  the  laws  of  their  expressiveness  whereby  they  were  connected 
in  their  original  form  with  the  elements  of  thought,  and  the  laws  of 
their  subsequent  alterations  in  utterance  and  in  ineaning.  The 
science  of  grammar  investigates  the  general  principles  of  the  structure 
of  language,  the  causes  which  have  determined  the  various  modes  of 
breaking  expression  into  parts,  and  of  putting  the  parts  together  in 
discourse,  that  prevail  amongst  the  vcuious  races  of  mankind. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  former  branch  of  the  science  of  language, 
the  author  of  this  work  hopes  to  publish,  when  he  has  revised  it,  a 
classification  which  he  has  made  of  Indo-European  roots  according  to 
the  general  principles  of  expressiveness  whereby  they  seem  to  have 
conveyed  their  fundamental  meanings.  And  in  the  present  publica- 
tion he  considers  the  influences  which  determine  varieties  of  utterance 
among  the  various  races.  But  with  the  exception  of  the  latter,  he  is 
concerned  here  only  with  the  second  part  of  the  science  of  language  ; 
and  he  would  first  briefly  explain  his  method. 

In  studying  the  structure  of  language  in  the  spirit  of  inductive 
science,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  causes  which  determine  it,  the 
mind  must  move  with  continual  alternation  from  fact  to  theory,  and 
from  theory  to  fact.  *'  Neque  enim  in  piano  via  sita  est,  sed  ascend- 
endo  et  deacendendoJ*  ^  And  as  language  springs  from  thought, 
embodying  it  in  expression,  we  have  in  our  own  consciousness  the 
cause  and  the  production ;  and  consequently  the  materials  of  theory 
are  always  Within  our  reach  in  the  laws  of  thought  and  expression. 
In  the  facts  of  language,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  the  scientific 

^  Bacon,  No7um  Organom,  lib.  L  103. 
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EPwRATA. 


VOL.  I. 

Page    15.  line  11.  for  "t.,"  read  "  te  when  quite  united  in  one  utterance." 
>«      16    „    89    „   "Labro,**  read  "Labio." 
17    „    39    „      •  read  ^ 

23    „     16    „   "connected  with  it  by  association,"  read  "  dependent  on  it 

for  their  interest" 

S^    »»     24    „   "proceed,"  read  "pKjcede." 
,,     104     „     14    „    ''68,"  read '•69." 
»•     107     „      2    „   «no,"rcod"np." 

109  >*  40  „   "prenominal,"  read  "pronominal" 

189  „  44  „    « 73,"  read  "  81." 

»     144  „  81  „   "verbal. "read  "objective  verbal." 

„    167  „  11  „   «70,"reod"71." 

i>     182  „  81  t,   "substances,"  r«ad  "substantives." 

»     196  „  38  „   "mehem,"  read  "mehem." 

«     196  „  84  „   "irhp,'»r«id«Mrho." 

n     196  „  36  „   "kayo,"  read  "kajp." 

„    260,teWe,  6  „   "niiAgo,"  read  "niiAgo." 

»    262  „  84  „   "inclusive  inclusive,"  read  "inclusive  exclusive. " 

»»     801  „  6  „  "uAgal,"read  "ungal-." 

u     330  „  9  „   "either  to  the,"  read"  to  the." 

501  „  25  „  "tense, "read  "sense." 
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mentally  take  it  to  pieces,  and  think  the  orange  not  as  one  object,  but 
as  a  combination  of  seyeraL  We  have  the  power,  moreover,  to  think 
afterwards  of  what  we  have  perceived ;  to  think  separately  what  we 
have  perceived  in  combination,  and  to  make  new  combinations  out  of 
the  elements  with  which  perception  has  furnished  us.  But  in  all 
such  conceptions  of  our  minds,  we  think  as  we  perceive.  Our  thoughts 
in  the  absence  of  the  sensible  objects  correspond  to  our  thoughts  in 
their  presence.     They  have  the  same  imity  of  idea,  and  the  same 
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reference  to  an  object ;  80  that  even  when  we^  think  of  mental 
creations  which  have  no  real  counterpart  in  existence,  they  are  con- 
ceived not  as  thoughts,  but  as  objects  of  thought. 

The  inner  acts  also,  and  states,  of  mind  and  consciousness  we  can 
contemplate,  recalling  them  to  our  thoughts,  and  by  a  kind  of  double 
mental  action  making  them  the  objects  of  thought ;  and  fixing  our 
attention  on  any  part  of  them,  we  can  think  it  as  an  object  of  thought 
and  give  unity  to  our  idea  of  it. 

Nor  is  it  only  what  may  be  thought  as  if  simultaneously  perceived, 
that  we  can  thus  combine  into  one  idea  of  one  object.  To  successions 
also  we  can  give  a  similar  unity.  Thus  we  can  recollect  how  we 
started  on  a  journey,  and  we  can  let  our  memory  dwell  successively 
on  various  stages  of  it ;  and  we  can  also  sum  up  the  whole  in  one 
idea,  and  think  of  it  as  our  journey  from  one  place  to  another.  In 
one  such  idea  may  be  summed  up  a  great  number  of  successive  objects 
of  thought,  and  each  of  these  may  itself  be  a  combination  of  a  great 
number  of  simultaneous  objects.  The  idea  of  our  journey  may  involve 
not  only  the  thought  of  our  progress  from  place  to  place,  but  also  that 
of  the  carnage,  the  company,  the  horses,  the  driver,  the  scenery,  the 
weather ;  these,  or  other  parts  of  our  experience,  entering  more  or  less 
distinctly  into  the  idea.  And  under  that  idea,  when  it  is  formed, 
they  are  all  thought  together  as  one  object. 

2.  An  idea  of  an  object  is  a  thought  of  the  object,  with  revival  of 
impressions  associated  with  it  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  think- 
ing an  idea  of  an  object,  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  elements 
which  we  have  noticed  in  the  object  should  be  present  to  our  thought. 
Only  so  much  is  necessary  as  will  bring  with  it  the  thought  of  the 
object.  For  in  perceiving  or  thinking  of  an  object,  there  is,  besides 
what  we  perceive  in  it  or  think  in  it^  the  object  itself,  in  which  such 
attributes  are  united.  And  it  is  the  object  itself  that  we  think  of  in 
the  idea.  Moreover,  the  idea  may  be  thought  as  the  idea  of  an 
object  which  may  contain  other  elements,  which  have  not  been 
noticed.  So  it  is  in  our  perception  of  external  things.  We  become 
aware  of  the  object,  not  as  the  mere  sum  of  what  we  have  observed  in 
it,  but  as  a  thing  in  which,  indeed,  we  have  noticed  certain  elements, 
but  which  doubtless  has  other  qualities  and  properties.  And  when 
we  observe  a  new  quality  or  property  in  it,  it  is  still  thought  as  the 
same  thing,  though  the  idea  of  it  may  have  changed.  The  creations 
of  our  own  minds  may  be  thought  in  the  same  way,  and  may  be  con- 
ceived as  the  same  objects,  though  the  idea  of  them  be  altered ;  our 
idea  of  an  object  being  often  only  a  particular  aspect  of  it,  under 
which  it  is  thought,  and  which  represents  the  whole  of  it. 

3.  An  object  may  awaken  associations  of  sense  and  thought,  which 
are  common  to  it  with  other  objects ;  and  then  the  idea  of  it  formed 
of  such  associations  will  be  a  common  or  general  idea.  Or  it  may 
awaken  associations  proper  to  itself,  and  then  the  idea  will  be  a 
proper  idea. 

A  number  of  objects  may  be  thought  together,  each  one  under  the 
same  idea  as  every  other,  and  all  together  under  the  idea  of  a  plurality 
of  objects  thought  thus  identically. 
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4.  It  is  such  ideas  that  common  Substantives,  and  proper  Substau- 
tiyes,  and  plural  Substantives  respectively  express. 

For  a  word  which  expresses  an  idea  of  one  or  more  single  entire 
objects  of  thought,  under  which  idea  the  mind  thinks  the  whole  of 
each  object,  and  if  there  be  more  than  one,  thinks  each  identically  as 
every  other,  is  called  a  Substantive  or  Noun ;  as  orange,  journey y  green- 
ness, virtue,  John,  men,  horses.  Such  an  idea  may  be  called  a  sub- 
stantive idea,  and  the  object  of  thought  a  substantive  object;  and 
every  substantive  idea  of  a  single  object  involves  the  attribute  or 
attributes  which  are  thought  as  in  the  object,  and  the  object  itself  or 
substance  in  which  the  attributes  dwell  By  the  substance  of  a  noun 
is  meant,  not  the  abstract  logical  substance  which  is  distinguished 
from  all  the  accidents  of  a  thing,  as  that  in  which  they  all  inhere,  but 
it  means  that  to  which  the  attributes  thought  in  the  idea  of  the  noun 
belong,  which  is  distinguished  only  from  these  attributes  as  the  object 
itself  which  possesses  them.  The  attributive  part  of  a  substantive 
idea  is  the  general  part ;  the  substance  the  particular  part 

5.  The  same  substantive  object  thought  under  different  ideas  in 
succession  is  expressed  by  nouns  in  apposition  ;  as  king,  faiher, 

ADJECTIVE. 

6.  An  object,  after  having  been  thought  under  the  idea  of  a  noun, 
may  then  be  compared  with  and  distinguished  from  that  idea.  Thus, 
when  we  speak  of  a  small  horse,  a  hig  fly,  the  idea  of  the  object,  as  a 
horse  or  a  fly,  is  accompanied  by  the  thought  which  results  from  com- 
paring it  with  the  ordinary  idea  of  horses  or  flies.  Moreover,  this 
comparative  element,  small,  hig,  does  not  attract  thought  to  itself  so 
as  to  be  detached  from  the  noun  as  a  distinct  object  of  thought, 
but  is  thought  along  with  the  noun  as  paH  of  the  one  idea. 

An  object  may  also  be  compared  with  any  other  object,  and  the 
comparative  element  may  be  thought  in  the  same  way  as  part  of  the 
idea  of  the  object  which  is  compared.  Thus,  we  may  speak  of  the 
bright  sun,  meaning  thereby  that  the  sun  is  bright  compared  with 
other  objects. 

The  comparative  element  thus  thought  is  expressed  by  an  Ad- 
jective. For  a  word  that  expresses  a  comparative  element,  which 
is  conceived  not  by  itself,  but  along  with  a  substantive  idea  of  an 
object,  as  part  with  it  of  one  idea  of  the  same  object,  is  called  an 
Adjective, 

PRONOUN. 

7.  In  thinking  a  substantive  object,  the  attention  of  the  mind 
moves  to  the  impressions  which  it  has  of  the  object,  and  then  forms 
the  idea  of  it.  But  of  this  twofold  process,  the  second  part  may  be 
almost  or  altogether  omitted ;  for  the  idea  of  the  object  is  not  ex- 
pressly formed  by  the  mind  when  that  idea  has  been  recently  thought, 
and  need  not  be  renewed.  The  object  is  then  thought  not  explicitly, 
but  merely  as  what  we  are  thinking  about,  or  what  our  attention  is 
directed  to,  and  this  abstract  element  takes  the  place  of  the  idea  of  the 
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object  Thus,  by  such  words  as  he  or  it,  himself  or  itself,  we  mean 
the  person  or  thing,  or  the  very  person  or  thing,  that  we  are  thinking 
about,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  which  therefore  need 
not  be  more  expressly  denoted  than  as  the  person  or  thing  that  is  the 
object  of  our  attention. 

Also,  a  substantive  object  may  be  more  particularly  denoted  by  a 
similar  element  used  as  an  adjective.  Thus,  when  we  say  that  man, 
or  i?ie  man,  we  express  the  idea  of  the  man  distinguished  as  the 
particular  man  that  we  mean,  the  man  who  is  the  object  of  our 
thought.  That  object  is  then  distinguished,  not  by  what  it  is  in 
itself,  but  by  the  direction  of  our  thought  to  it :  and  in  such  direc- 
tion it  may  be  distinguished  as  nearer  or  more  remote,  as  when  we 
use  the  words  this  and  thai. 

When  we  define  a  substantive  object  by  some  fact  in  which  it  is 
concerned,  as  when  we  say,  the  man  whom  I  saw  yesterday,  the  object 
is  thought  in  that  subsidiary  fact,  with  an  attributive  direction  of 
thought  towards  it  Thus,  in  the  word  whom  in  the  above  expression 
the  man  is  denoted  by  an  abstract  reference  to  him,  and  in  that  refer- 
ence an  additional  element  is  attributed  to  him — namely,  the  part 
which  he  had  in  the  fact,  that  I  saw  him  yesterday. 

The  act  of  directing  our  thought  to  a  substantive  object  also  comes 
into  prominence  when  the  object  is  not  determined,  and  we  either 
think  it  as  undetermined  or  seek  to  determine  it  Thus,  when  we  speak 
of  any  man,  or  a  man,  our  thought  moves  indeterminately  amongst  our 
ideas  of  men ;  when  we  speak  of  a  certain  man,  our  thought  moves 
indeterminately  amongst  our  ideas  of  men,  each  idea  being  thought 
with  particularity;  when  we  say,  what  man,  our  thought  moves 
amongst  our  ideas  of  men  with  an  effort  of  inquiry ;  and  in  each  case 
the  idea  of  man  is  supplemented  as  with  an  adjective  by  the  thought 
of  him  as  the  object  of  a  corresponding  indeterminate  direction  of 
thought. 

Moreover,  we  may  think  self,  not  by  any  thing  which  is  proper  to 
the  idea  of  ourselves,  but  abstractly  as  the  subject  who  thinks  or 
speaks,  as  when  we  use  the  word  //  and  we  may  think  the  person  to 
whom  we  speak  with  equal  abstractoess  as  the  object  of  our  address, 
as  when  we  use  the  wokL  thou. 

Now,  the  words  which  express  all  these  elements  of  thought  are 
Pronouns,  being  distinguished,  according  to  the  order  in  which  they 
have  been  here  described,  as  Demonstrative,'  Belative,  Indefinite, 
Interrogative,  and  Personal  Pronouns.  For  a  word  which  denotes  or 
characterises  adjectively  the  substantive  object  of  thought  or  speech,  as 
object  of  the  attention  directed  to  it,  without  expressing  the  idea  of  it, 
or  which  denotes  the  subject  of  consciousness  abstractly  as  such,  is 
called  a  Pronoun. 

Pronominal  elements  may  be  used  to  express  an  act  of  attention 
directed  to  an  object  in  connection  with  the  thought  of  another  object 
in  order  to  connect  in  thought  the  former  with  the  latter.  They  may 
also  be  used  to  express  an  act  of  attention  directed  to  an  object  in  con- 
nection with  the  thoup^ht  of  that  object,  the  mind  taking  it  abstractly 
fa  a  mere  object  of  attention  in  order  to  connect  it  in  thought  with 
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another  object.  The  fonner  use  may  be  illustrated  by  the  person- 
endings  of  verbs ;  the  latter  by  the  liturgical  expression  Jesus  Christ- 
his  sake.  The  latter  use  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  many  languages, 
and  may  be  called  Arthritic,  as  it  furnishes  a  word  with  a  kind  of  joint 
by  which  it  is  articulated  in  the  sentence. 

PREPOSITION. 

8.  An  object,  instead  of  being  thought  under  a  single  idea,  may  be 
thought  under  a  combination  of  ideas,  as  inyolving  more  than  one 
substantive  object  In  that  case  the  mind  thinks  the  whole,  with 
attention  passing  through  the  parts,  and  joining  them  together.  And 
if  the  mode  of  their  connection  be  distinctively  thought,  the  mind  in 
the  transitions  from  part  to  part  thinks  the  relations  which  constitute 
the  parts  into  the  whole.  Thus,  if  we  observe  a  man  on  a  chair,  dis- 
tinguishing the  man  and  the  chair,  and  note  the  mode  of  their  connec- 
tion, with  thought  passing  from  the  man  to  the  chair,  we  get  the 
thought  of  on  in  the  transition.  If  we  observe  the  object  with  thought 
passing  from  the  chair  to  the  man,  we  get  the  thought  of  under.  And 
in  thinking  the  relation,  we  have  before  the  mind  the  object  denoted 
by  the  first  member  and  we  think  partially  the  second ;  so  that,  while 
the  relation  is  in  apposition  to  the  first  member,  thought  tends  to  pass 
from  the  relation  to  the  second  object,  as  from  a  part  to  the  whole ; 
and  if  the  relation  be  thought  as  a  noun,  it  is  so  expressed,  as  when 
we  say  an  idand  west  of  England, 

Eelative  elements  may  be  thought  as  A4jective8,  as  when,  instead 
of  saying  the  region  below  us,  we  say  ths  region  bdow,  or  the  lower  region. 
Or  they  may  be  thought  as  substantives,  as  when  we  say  the  lotonees  of 
the  region.  But  when  thought  properly  as  relations,  they  are  transi- 
tional thoughts  between  related  objects.  Belations  therefore  are  not 
entire  objects  of  thought  To  think  them  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
related  objects  before  the  mind,  and  to  pass  in  thought  from  one  of 
these  to  the  other.  As  thought  passes  to  the  second  object  through 
the  relation,  it  unites  the  two  in  one  conjoint  idea,  and  thus  a  number 
of  related  objects  may  be  thought  together  in  one  conjoint  idea.  Thus, 
we  may  speak  of  a  man  on  a  hair-bottomed  chair,  with  a  fcooden  stool 
under  his  feet,  and  a  black4hom  stick  in  his  hand;  and  as  we  think 
each  relation,  the  mind  combines  the  related  objects  till  the  whole 
unites  into  one  idea. 

»  9. .  Prepositions  are  elements  of  speech  used  before  Substantives  and 
Pronouns  to  denote,  in  reference  to  these,  relations  of  space  or  posi- 
tion, and.  other  relations  which  suggest  these  so  strongly  as  to  be 
expressed  by  the  same  word.  When  such  elements  follow  their  object 
they  are  called  Postpositions. 

10.  A  series  of  combinations  of  correlated  objects  may  be  thought 
under  one  conjoint  idea  in  a  succession  in  time.  Thus,  the  idea  of  a 
man  driving  his  horse  under  his  cart  three  miles  in  half-an-hour,  com- 
prises not  only  the  combination  of  a  man,  horse,  and  cart,  with  the 
relations  which  connect  them,  but  the  series  of  such  combinations 
which  existed  at  each  moment  during  the  half-hour. 
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VERB. 

11.  But  all  those  ideas  and  combinations  of  ideas  which  occupy 
our  thoughts  are  generally  connected  with  the  thought  of  a  further 
element  which  is  essential  to  the  interest  which  they  haye  for  the 
mind,  namely,  the  real  existence  of  that  whereof  they  are  the  idea. 
And  when  conceived  with  the  thought  of  this  element,  they  vary 
according  as  we  think  of  a  present  reality,  or  of  what  we  recollect, 
or  of  what  we  expect  with  more  or  less  confidence,  or  of  what  we 
imagine.  Now,  the  thought  of  this  element  is  modelled  after  the 
thouglit  of  our  own  conscious  life — present,  past,  future,  contingent^ 
or  imaginary ;  for  our  own  conscious  life  is  the  original  of  our  idea 
of  existence.  The  thought  of  real  existence  involves  essentially  in 
each  of  its  modes  or  positions  in  time  a  succession  of  being  or  doing  ; 
for  without  such  succession  there  is  no  life.  And,  moreover,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  full  sense  of  real  existence  in  the  various  apprehensions 
of  it  that  as  we  think  our  own  conscious  life  with  consciousness  of 
ourselves,  so  we  should  think  the  realisations  of  fact  as  successions  of 
being  or  doing  in  the  subjects  of  them.  It  is  in  the  consciousness 
of  our  own  successive  doings  and  beings  that  we  think  the  existence 
of  a  permanent  self.  And  it  is  under  the  same  form  in  a  succession 
of  being  or  doing  of  its  own  that  we  conceive  the  reality  of  any  sub- 
stantive object.  This  is  an  element  additional  to  the  idea  of  the 
object,  and  may  be  thought  of  in  the  various  aspects  which  have  been 
mentioned.  Thus  we  may  think  and  speak  of  a  tree,  but  the  reality 
of  what  is  thought  under  that  idea  is  an  element  additional  to  the 
idea,  and  that  element  is  conceived  as  a  succession  of*  being  which  is 
thought  in  the  tree  as  its  subject,  there  is  a  tree,  there  toaa  a  tree,  there 
niay  he  a  tree. 

In  the  successions  of  our  own  consciousness,  too,  we  become  aware 
of  the  reality  which  belongs  to  our  own  qualities,  conditions,  actions, 
apprehending  them  as  actually  present  or  remembered,  or  expected  or 
imagined.  We  notice,  or  we  recall  to  mind,  or  we  imagine  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  the  quality  or  being  in  the  condition,  or  doing 
the  action,  and  in  our  consciousness  of  the  particular  being  or  doing 
thus  thought  we  have  a  corresponding  apprehension  of  the  reality  of 
the  attribute  or  action. 

Under  the  same  form  we  think,  in  their  realisation,  the  attributes 
or  actions  of  others  as  particular  successions  or  as  defining  the  suc- 
cessions of  their  being  or  exerted  energy.  Thus  we  may  think  or 
speak  of  the  small  man,  the  burning  mountain  ;  but  when  we  would 
attach  reality  to  these  attributes  we  say,  according  to  our  apprehension 
of  that  reality,  the  man  is  small,  the  mountain  was  burning,  the  mountain 
was  a  volcano,  the  mountain  may  have  been  a  volcano ;  under  each  of 
which  expressions  we  think  as  in  the  subject  a  succession  of  being 
variously  apprehended,  viz.,  is,  was,  may  have  been,  which  is  defined 
by  the  attribute  belonging  to  the  subject,  whether  thought  as  an  adjec- 
tive or  as  a  noun.  Thus,  too,  we  may  think  or  speak  of  a  mans 
journey,  or  a  man  journeying,  but  when  we  would  attach  reality  to 
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the  action,  we  say  the  man  journeys  or  journeyed^  in  which  we  think 
the  journey  as  a  particular  succession  of  doing  in  the  man  apprehended 
as  present  or  as  past,  or  the  man  is  journeying^  in  which  we  think  it 
as  an  attrihute  defining  a  present  succession  of  being  in  the  man. 

A  number  of  objects  correlated  together  may  take  the  element  of 
reality  as  a  single  object.  Thus  we  may  say,  there  was  a  man  sitting 
on  a  chair  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  attributing  the  being  to  the  whole 
combination.  Or  one  of  the  objects,  or  a  correlation  of  more  than 
one,  may  attract  notice,  and  the  whole  combination  be  thought  as  this 
connected  with  the  remainder.  The  reality  of  the  whole  is  then 
thought  as  a  succession  of  being  or  doing  in  the  one,  or  the  correlation 
of  more  than  one  defined  by  connection  with  the  remainder.  Thus 
we  may  say,  a  man  sai  on  a  chair  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  or  a  man 
sitting  on  a  chair  had  a  stick  in  his  hand.  Here  the  whole  combina- 
tion is  thought  as  a  sitting  of  the  man,  or  as  a  having  of  the  man 
sitting  on  a  chair ;  and  its  reality  is  thought  in  the  succession  of  that 
doing  or  being  in  the  man,  or  in  the  man  sitting  on  a  chair,  as  its 
subject,  and  particularised  by  the  rest  of  the  combination.  Such  a 
combination  forms  one  conjoint  idea  though  it  may  include  many 
objects.  That  idea  is  the  idea  of  a  succession  of  being  or  doing  of 
the  subject  defined  by  the  remaining  elements  of  the  combination. 
Each  member  of  the  combination  has  a  part  in  the  doing  or  being. 
And  to  the  whole  belongs  the  time  which  the  doing  or  being  occupies. 
In  every  case  the  word,  which  has  the  element  of  realisation  in  its 
meaning,  is  a  Verb.  For  a  word  which  expresses  an  idea  of  realisation 
as  a  succession  of  subjective  being  or  doing  in  a  subject  is  called  a 
Verb,  whether  or  not  it  involves  also  a  pronominal  representative  of 
the  subject,  called  its  person. 

A  Verb  cannot  be  thought  except  as  in  its  subject,  and  therefore 
it  cannot  without  its  subject  express  an  idea  of  an  entire  object  of 
thought,  nor  can  it  so  coalesce  with  its  subject,  as  with  it  to  express 
an  idea  of  a  single  object  of  thought^  or  of  a  double  object  of  which 
each  member  is  thought  identically.  The  succession  that  is  in  a  verb 
may  be  called  its  Process ;  the  act  or  state  of  which  this  is  the  pro- 
cess of  realisation  may  be  called  the  Accomplishment. 

12.  As  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  elements  which  have  been 
noticed  in  a  substantive  object  should  be  present  to  the  mind  in  the 
idea  of  it,  so  neither  is  it  necessary  that  the  whole  of  a  succession 
should  be  present  to  the  mind  in  thinking  a  verb.  Only  so  much  is 
needed  as  will  bring  with  it  the  fact  which  is  the  object  of  thought 

13.  The  varieties  of  the  Verb  according  as  the  subjective  realisa- 
tion is  apprehended  in  different  relative  positions  in  time,  are  called 
Tenses. 

Its  varieties,  according  as  the  subjective  realisation  is  apprehended 
as  a  simple  fact,  or  weakened  as  contingent  or  ideal  or  by  being  more 
or  less  subordinated  to  another  fact  as  a  member  of  it,  are  called 
Moods.  For  when  a  verb  is  thought  in  a  relation  which  is  present  to 
the  mind  along  with  its  own  realisation  in  the  subject,  that  relation, 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  with  which  it  is  thought  as  outside  the 
subject,  weakens  the  thought  of  the  subjective  realisation. 
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When  the  succession  expressed  in  a  yerb  is  thought  in  a  substantive 
object  ^rithout  subjective  realisation,  it  is  expressed  as  a  Participle ;  as 
man  walking, 

A  Participle  may  vary  according  as  its  inherence  is  apprehended  in 
different  relative  positions  in  time,  or  as  more  or  less  contingent  or 
imaginary. 

A  Participle  combines  with  a  noun,  but  an  adjective  with  the  sub- 
stance of  a  noun  as  part  with  the  noun  of  one  idea  of  the  substantive 
object. 

When  the  succession  expressed  in  a  verb  is  thought  not  with  realisa- 
tion in  a  subject  but  separately  as  a  single  entire  object  of  thought, 
the  idea  of  it  is  expressed  by  a  verbal  noun ;  as  the  singing,  the  walking, 

NUMBER 

14.  A  verb  denotes  a  succession  of  being  or  doing,  thought  in  a  sub- 
ject as  we  think  a  being  or  doing  of  our  own.  And  although  it  may 
have  many  subjects,  as  when  we  say,  fifty  men  walked  in  a  procession^ 
yet  when  properly  thought  the  doing  or  being  of  each  is  thought 
identically  in  the  same  model  of  our  own  consciousness,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  no  plurality  except  of  subjects.  So  also  a  verb  may 
denote  an  action  having  many  objects,  but  being  thought  identically 
with  each  it  does  not  become  plural.  The  thought  of  the  subject  or 
object  may  mingle  with  that  of  the  verb,  so  that  the  verb  shall  be 
thought  as  belonging  to  a  plural  subject  or  as  having  a  plural  object, 
but  so  long  as  it  is  thought  jrith  its  proper  subjectivity,  it  does  not 
become  plural  itself.  The  plurality  belongs  to  the  subject  or  to  the 
object 

In  thinking  the  number  of  a  noun  with  due  sense  of  the  indi- 
viduals, whether  dual,  trial,  or  plural,  we  think  a  combination  of 
substantive  objects,  each  of  which,  so  far  as  it  is  thought^  is  thought 
under  the  same  idea.  The  idea  having  been  thought  once,  need  not 
be  repeated  for  each  object.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  think  every 
individual ;  but  as  in  thinking  any  substantive  object,  a  part  may 
stand  for  the  whole.  Each  object  noticed  is  thought  abstractly  as  a 
unit;  and  whatever  facilitates  such  abstract  incUvidualisation  pro- 
motes the  development  of  Number  in  nouns.  The  attributive  part 
of  the  idea  is  thought  as  common  to  the  individuals,  and  it  is  to  the 
substance  that  the  Number  belongs.  Different  numbers  may  be  dis- 
tinguished, as  singular,  dual,  trial,  plural,  when  the  fulness  or  distinct- 
ness with  which  the  individuals  are  thought  differs  so  much  according 
as  there  are  two  of  them  or  a  small  number  or  a  large  number,  that 
different  expression  is  demanded  for  the  combination. 

15.  Not  only  words  which  express  ideas  of  single  substantive 
objects,  but  words  also  which  express  these  combined  with  elements  of 
Number  and  of  relation  or  Case,  are  called  Substantives  or  Nouns. 
Adjectives  and  Pronouns,  too,  may  involve  these  elements. 
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GENDER 

16.  The  ideas  of  eiibstantive  objects  get  an  element  of  continuance 
from  the  successions  of  being  or  doing  in  which  they  are  involved. 
They  may  also  get  an  element  of  force  from  the  same  source  in  the 
associations  which  are  formed  with  the  force  of  causation  or  resistance 
exerted  in  the  facts  of  experience.  Thought  thus  as  powers,  sub- 
stantive objects  differ  according  as  they  are  conceived  to  be  primary 
or  secondary  powers,  that  is,  as  independent,  or  as  dependent  on  others, 
because  subordinate,  or  derived,  or  liable  to  be  controlled.  For  a  sub- 
stantive object  may  be  thought  as  an  object  which  is  only  an  appendage 
or  attribute,  so  as  not  to  be  capable  of  an  independent  energy  of  its 
own,  or  as  subordinate  to  other  objects  with  which  it  is  habitually 
connected  in  the  mind ;  or  the  object  may  be  thought  as  destitute  of 
energy,  either  because  it,  is  found  to  exert  no  force  in  fact,  or  because 
the  idea  of  it  is  of  such  an  abstract  nature  as  not  to  include  a  sense  of 
energy.  Thus  there  may  arise  a  threefold  distinction  of  substantive 
objects  as  primary  and  secondary  powers,  and  as  not  involving  force. 
Now  the  thought  of  objects  as  not  involving  force  contrasted  with 
those  which  have  it^  naturally  suggests  the  difference  between  dead 
objects  and  living.  And  the  distinction  in  respect  of  independence 
amongst  those  which  are  thought  as  having  force,  suggests  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  male  and  the  female.  If,  however,  no  objects  are 
thought  without  an  element  of  force,  or  if  in  those  which  have  that 
element  its  degree  of  independence  be  not  noted,  the  varieties  of  sub- 
stantive objects  in  this  respect  may  be  reduced  to  two.  And  if 
objects  be  not  thought  as  sources  of  force  or  causative  powers,  there 
may  be  no  such  varieties  at  alL 

Such  is  the  Gender  of  Nouns,  and  hence  its  limitation  to  Mascu- 
line, Feminine,  and  Neuter,  or  its  limitation  to  two  kinds,  or  its 
absence  altogether.  Gender  then  may  be  defined  to  be  the  distinction 
of  substantive  objects  of  thought  in  regard  to  the  sense  of  them  as 
independent  or  dependent  sources  of  force,  or  as  not  sources  of  force, 
which  the  ideas  of  them  take  up  by  association. 

ADVERB. 

17.  Just  as  a  substantive  object  may  be  compared  with  the  idea 
under  which  it  is  thought,  and  the  element  which  results  from  the 
comparison  may  be  combined  with  that  substantive  idea  in  one  idea 
of  the  object  compared,  so  what  is  denoted  by  an  adjective  may  be 
compared  with  other  applications  of  the  adjective,  or  what  is  denoted 
by  a  verb  may  be  compared  with  other  applications  of  the  verb ;  and 
the  comparative  element  conceived,  not  by  itself,  but  along  with  the 
idea  of  the  adjective  or  of  the  verb,  may  be  combined  in  the  one  idea 
with  the  adjective  or  with  the  verb ;  as  very  good,  he  rides  ioell  Such 
a  comparative  element  may  itself  be  qualified  in  the  same  way  by 
another  element  of  the  same  nature ;  for  example,  he  rides  very  well. 
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An  Adverb  is  a  word  which  expresses  such  a  comparative  element 
thus  combined. 

It  is  with  a  comparative  element  of  this  kind  that  negation  is 
thought;  the  negative  fact  being  compared  with  other  facts  which 
are  denoted  by  the  same  verb,  in  respect  of  that  element  which  is 
thought  under  the  verb,  and  the  resulting  comparative  element  being 
a  negative. 

18.  And  just  as  a  substantive  object  may  be  thought  abstractly  as 
the  substantive  object  of  our  present  attention,  and  be  denoted  by  a 
Pronoun,  so  may  a  qualifying  element  which  is  denoted  by  an 
Adjective  or  an  Adverb  be  thought  more  or  less  abstractly  as  the 
adjectival  or  adverbial  object  of  our  present  attention,  and  be  denoted 
by  a  Pronominal  Adjective  in  the  one  case,  and  a  Pronominal  Adverb 
in  the  other ;  for  example,  gttchf  thus, 

CONJUNCTION. 

19.  As  one  substantive  object  may  be  thought  in  relation  to 
another,  so  may  one  doing  or  being,  under  the  idea  of  a  verb,  be 
thought  as  related  to  another,  whether  in  respect  of  time,  or  origin,  or 
end,  or  tendency,  or  in  some  other  respect  Such  relations  are  thought 
in  passing  from  the  one  doing  or  being  to  the  other;  and,  when 
expressed  in  single  words,  are  Conjunctions.  Some  Conjunctions 
express  connective  ideas  which  may  also  come  between  nouns ;  as  this 
man  and  tJiat  man,  that  man  or  the  other  man. 

INTERJECTION. 

20.  An  Interjection  is  a  word  which  expresses  emotion,  either 
by  a  mere  utterance  which  is  associated  with  the  emotion,  or  by  an 
utterance  expressive  of  an  element  of  thought  which  is  associated 
with  it. 

COMPOUNDS  AND  DERIVATIVES. 

21.  There  are  combinations  of  thought  which  consist  of  parts, 
thought  as  such,  whereof  the  mind,  instead  of  thinking  each  part 
separately,  and  then  combining  it  with  other  parts,  continues  in  the 
first  instance  to  think  each  part,  after  having  passed  to  the  part  which 
follows. 

Of  this  nature  are  compound  and  derived  ideas,  and  often  also 
grammatical  or  syntactical  combinations  of  elements  of  a  fact. 

Compound  ideas  consist  of  parts  which  occur  also  as  separate 
thoughts,  or  as  the  principal  element  of  separate  thoughts ;  as  land-lord^ 
goat-herd^  out-numher. 

Derived  ideas  have  parts  added  which  do  not  occur  as  separate 
thoughts,  or  as  the  principal  element  of  separate  thoughts ;  as  girl- 
hood^ good-ness,  strength-en. 

Both  compound  and  derived  ideas  may  have  different  degrees  of 
mutual  penetration  of  the  parts. 
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Correlated  ideas,  when  frequently  occurring  in  the  same  correlation, 
tend  to  get  such  close  connection  as  to  pass  into  compounds.  And 
both  compounds  and  derivatives  tend  to  get  by  use  more  complete 
fusion  of  their  parts  together. 

SENTENCE. 

22.  To  express  in  a  sentence  a  conception  of  a  fact,  we  must  express 
the  parts  separately,  and  put  them  together  so  as  to  form  the  concep- 
tion. The  mind  distinguishes  in  the  fact  certain  objects  and  attributes 
of  objects,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  to  the  whole  a  realisation,  which 
is  conceived  as  a  doing  or  being  of  one  part,  and  as  determined  by  the 
remainder.  That  particular  distinction  of  parts  and  succession  of 
realisation  tends  to  come  into  the  view  of  the  mind  which  is  most 
favoured  by  the  associations  of  life.  And  as  the  parts  become  more 
distinct  to  the  mind,  the  relations  are  more  clearly  distinguished  which 
connect  them  into  the  whole.  The  conception  of  a  fact  having  been 
formed,  it  has  to  be  expressed  in  parts.  And  as  we  express  each  part, 
we  combine  it  in  thought  with  the  parts  which  have  been  already 
expressed,  and  then  think  the  whole  fact  side  by  side  with  this  com* 
bination,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  next  element. 

23.  Now,  in  whatever  order  the  parts  may  be  ultimately  expressed, 
the  adjective  must,  in  the  first  conception  of  the  fact,  be  thought  after 
its  noun.  For  it  foUows  from  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  nature  of  an 
adjective,  that  the  thought  of  the  noun  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of 
the  thought  of  the  adjective.  For  the  same  reason  the  verb, which  defines 
the  affection  of  the  subject^  must  at  first  be  thought  after  its  subject;  and 
the  relation  must  be  thought  after  the  first  of  the  two  correlatives,  and 
before  the  second.  Moreover,  the  subject^  whether  simple  or  qualified, 
or  a  correlation,  and  the  verb,  must  at  first  be  thought  before  the 
remainder  of  the  sentence ;  for  the  remainder  is  thought  as  determin- 
ing or  defining  that  which  the  verb  expresses,  and,  therefore,  pre- 
supposes the  thought  of  the  latter.  And  the  adverb  must  be  thought 
after  the  verb  or  adjective,  or  other  adverb  which  it  qualifies. 

This  then  may  be  called  the  natural  order  of  thought.  In  this  order 
the  part  which  follows  defines,  or  goes  to  complete  with  a  supplemen- 
tary thought)  that  which  precedes,  and  after  having  been  thought  as 
supplementary  to  it^  combines  with  it;  so  that  in  each  case  three 
thoughts  are  formed  in  succession — the  antecedent  part  as  undefined, 
the  defining  part,  the  antecedent  part  defined  by  combination  with 
the  defining  part  Now  the  idea  of  the  antecedent  part  as  defined  by 
this  combination  may  have  an  interest  which  overpowers  the  idea  of 
it  as  thought  previous  to  being  defined  In  that  case,  when  it  comes 
to  be  expressed,  it  is  expressed  after  having  been  defined,  and  not 
before,  so  that  the  antecedent  in  the  natural  order  of  thought  becomes 
the  consequent  in  the  order  of  expression.  In  reality,  however,  this 
consequent  is  not  the  same  as  when  it  was  antecedent,  because  it  is 
now  defined. 

Thus,  in  the  natural  order  of  thinking  man  good^  man  is  first  thought 
in  the  general  idea,  then  good  is  thought  as  an  attribute  defining  man^ 
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and  then  the  particular  idea  is  formed  by  combination  of  the  two.  If 
the  expression  be  man  good,  it  is  the  first  and  second  of  these  three 
ideas  that  are  expressed,  and  the  mind  supplies  the  third  without 
expression.  If  the  expression  be  good  mariy  it  is  the  second  and  third 
of  the  three  ideas  that  are  expressed,  the  first  being  dropped.  The 
course  of  thought  may  have  a  connection  with  an  element,  or  may 
give  it  an  interest  independent  of  the  elements  which  should  come 
before  it,  and  this  may  lead  the  mind  to  pass  to  it  without  express- 
ing those  other  elements  until  they  have  been  defined  by  being  thought 
in  combination  with  it.  These  then  will  be  expressed  after  it,  even 
though  such  may  not  be  the  habitual  order  of  expression. 

When  that  which  is  antecedent  in  the  natural  order  of  thought  is 
habitually  consequent  in  the  order  of  expression,  it  expresses  a  thought 
defined  by  combination  with  that  which  out  of  the  natural  order  has 
been  put  before  it ;  the  thought  thus  defined  having,  by  reason  of  its 
habitual  superior  interest,  overpowered  the  thought  previous  to  being 
defined,  so  that  the  latter  is  not  expressed ;  or  the  thought  of  the 
natural  consequent  in  its  more  genersd  associations  has  overpowered, 
by  its  superior  interest^  the  thought  of  it  as  defining  the  natural 
antecedent,  so  that  the  thought  of  this  is  dropped,  and  then  taken  up 
after  the  other  as  defined  by  it 

24.  The  realisation  and  succession  that  are  in  the  verb  pervade  the 
entire  sentence ;  for  they  are  in  the  subject  as  a  being  or  doing  of  the 
subject^  and  they  are  carried  into  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  to  be 
defined  by  it  They  thus  give  to  the  sentence  a  higher  unity  than  it 
would  have  as  a  mere  correlation. 

VOWELS  AND  CONSONANTS. 

25.  The  transmission  of  thought  by  speech  depends  essentially  on 
associations  between  thought  and  sensation.  The  thoughts  suggest  to 
the  speaker  the  words,  whose  utterance  as  felt  and  heard  by  him  is 
associated  with  the  thoughts ;  and  the  sensations  awakened  by  that 
utterance  in  the  hearer  suggest  the  thoughts  which  are  associated  with 
them.  Now  all  human  speech  involves  two  kinds  of  utterance,  which 
differ  remarkably  in  their  capabilities  of  impressing  sense  and  of  being 
associated  with  thought.  The  vowels  are  modifications  of  vocal  sound, 
and  that  sound  affects  the  hearing  of  the  speaker  and  of  the  hearer 
aUke.  The  consonants  are  interruptions  more  or  less  complete  of  vocal 
sound,  and  are  produced  or  accompanied  by  muscular  closures  effected 
in  the  mouth  by  the  tongue  or  hps.  Their  effect  on  the  hearing  is 
partly  negative  as  an  interruption  of  sound,  and  partly  positive  as  an 
impression  on  the  ear.  And  though  the  ear  is  sensible  to  the  fine 
distinctions  both  in  the  interruptions  of  sound  which  are  made  by 
the  different  consonants,  and  still  more  in  their  positive  impressions, 
yet  in  many  of  them  their  action  on  the  hearing  is  extraordinarily 
slight,  considering  the  important  part  which  they  generally  play  in 
human  speech.  But  while  the  consonants,  for  the  most  part,  make 
comparatively  slight  impression  on  the  sense  of  the  hearer,  they 
are  accompanied  by  very  strong  and  definite  impressions  on  the 
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muscular  and  tactile  sense  of  the  speaker.  For  they  each  require  a 
muscular  action  in  the  speaker's  mouth  which  involves  very  definite 
sensations.  And  it  is  by  awakening  in  the  hearer  the  recollections 
of  these  sensations  in  his  own  utterance  of  the  consonants, 
rather  than  by  their  direct  impressions,  that  the  consonants  have 
expressive  power.  Kow  these  sensations  of  consonant  utterance 
are  principally  muscular  sensations  and  sensations  of  touch,  and  they 
have  therefore  much  more  association  with  ideas  than  sensations  of 
hearing  can  have.  For  through  the  muscular  sense  and  the  sense  of 
touch  we  get  much  more  of  our  ideas  of  objects  than  through  the  sense 
of  hearing.  The  utterance  of  the  consonants  involves  sensations 
suggestive  of  contact^  separation,  figure,  tension,  force,  resistance, 
friction,  and  motion ;  and  these  are  principal  elements  in  our  ideas  of 
objects.  The  vowels  indeed  also  involve  muscular  sensations,  and 
from  these  they  too  derive  expressive  power.  For  their  modifications 
of  vocal  sound  are  produced  by  different  positions  of  the  organs  of  the 
mouth.  But  these  sensations  are  much  fainter  and  less  definite  than 
those  of  the  consonants.  The  consonants,  therefore,  have  much 
greater  capability  than  the  vowels  of  representing  ideas ;  the  vowels 
much  greater  power  than  the  consonants  of  impressing  the  sense  of 
the  hearer.  Kow  in  the  transmission  of  thought  by  speech  there  are 
two  steps.  The  speaker  represents  his  ideas  in  his  perceptions  of  his 
own  utterance,  and  he  calls  the  hearer's  attention  to  the  representa- 
tions which  he  has  made.  The  consonants  are  more  adapted  to  the 
first  part  of  the  process,  and  the  vowels  to  the  latter.  They  both 
haVe  sound  and  expressiveness,  but  the  vowels  have  the  more  sound, 
the  consonants  the  more  expressiveness. 

For  the  utterance  of  the  vowels  and  of  the  consonants,  breath  is 
supplied  by  the  action  of  the  chest  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  one  expiration  supplies  the  utterance,  it  may  be,  of  several  words ; 
so  that  while  the  action  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth  and  throat  is 
directed  to  the  parts  of  expression,  that  of  the  chest  is  directed  rather 
to  the  whole.  It  is  for  the  whole  utterance  which  the  current  sup- 
plies that  the  chest  emits  it,  and  the  volition  of  the  whole  utterance 
is  that  which  prompts  the  emission.  The  strength  of  the  action  of 
the  chest,  therefore,  represents  the  strength  of  the  purpose  to  carry 
through  the  expression  of  thought  Force  of  breath,  however,  in  the 
utterance  of  the  vowels  produces  loudness,  and  this  is  governed  by  a 
regard  to  the  hearing  of  the  person  addressed,  and  consequently  it  is  on 
the  consonants  mainly  that  the  strong  purpose  of  expression  tells.  It  is 
the  pressure  of  breath  from  the  chest  in  uttering  the  consonants  which 
represents  the  strength  of  purpose  in  carrying  the  expression  through. 

26.  The  initial  breath  in  the  utterance  of  the  vowel  is  weak  and 
gives  little  sound ;  for  it  takes  some  time,  however  short,  for  the 
breath  to  acquire  its  full  force  of  passage  through  the  vocal  chords 
from  the  compression  of  the  chest.  If  a  vowel  follows  another  vowel 
in  continuity  of  utterance,  it  has  no  such  initial  weakness,  for  in  its 
be$;inning  the  breath  is  already  passing  with  full  force.  And  if  it 
follow  a  consonant  which  is  uttered  with  full  force  of  breath,  its 
initial  breath  gets  force  and  becomes  more  vocal;  for  the  breath 
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having  been  compressed  to  utter  the  consonant,  gets  the  force  of 
expansion  when  the  compression  is  removed ;  and  therefore,  in  this 
case,  it  is  only  an  initial  vowel  to  which  this  initial  weakness  or 
spirihts  lenia  belongs.  If,  however,  the  consonants  be  uttered  with 
little  pressure  of  breath  from  the  chesty  a  vowel  after  them  may  have 
a  slight  spiritus  hnis^  and  in  this  case  the  initial  breath  which  is  lost 
to  vocal  utterance  may  be  sounded  by  putting  before  the  vowel  a 
semivowel,  y  or  w,  which  by  reason  of  their  closure  it  can  utter,  and 
which  help  the  utterance  of  the  vowel  by  the  force  of  expansion  which 
the  breath  gets  from  the  removal  of  their  compression.  For  this 
reason  they  may  be  prefixed  to  an  initial  vowel  to  help  its  utterance. 

ACCENT. 

27.  In  speech  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  divisions  of 
utterance  corresponding  to  the  divisions  of  thought,  so  that  ideas 
thought  separately  may  be  expressed  separately.  Hence  comes  the 
division  of  speech  into  words.  For  though  the  speaker  distinguishes 
without  effort  his  own  ideas  in  the  successions  of  his  utterance,  the 
hearer,  in  order  that  he  may  similarly  distinguish  them,  needs  to  have 
his  attention  arrested  at  the  expression  of  each  separate  idea,  that  that 
idea  may  be  distinctly  suggested  to  his  mind  by  that  expression,  instead 
of  being  confused  with  what  follows.  Now,  the  effort  to  arrest  the 
hearer's  attention  is  prompted  by  the  idea  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  thought  separately  by  the  speaker,  and  is  strongest  at  the 
moment  when  the  volition  of  utterance  suggested  by  the  idea  is  felt 
most  strongly  by  him.  It  falls,  therefore,  principally  on  that  part  of 
the  word  which  corresponds  to  the  greatest  intensity  of  volition. 

This,  in  the  case  of  a  simple  idea,  may  be  the  beginning  of  the  word 
as  the  idea  is  pressing  for  utterance.  But  when  there  are  several 
elements  in  a  word,  representing  elements  of  thought  which  make  up 
the  total  thought  expressed  by  the  word,  there  is  a  point  within  the 
combination  where  the  sense  of  the  volitions  of  utterance  of  all  the 
elements  reaches  a  maximum.  At  the  point  of  greatest  intensity,  the 
effort  to  arrest  the  hearer's  attention  and  fix  it  on  the  expression  of 
the  idea  is  greatest.  And  as  it  is  an  effort  to  impress  the  hearer,  it 
affects  a  vowel  at  that  part  of  the  word,  and  gives  to  it  additional  force 
of  utterance.  This  is  the  Accent ;  but  besides  this  principal  accent^ 
there  may  be  secondary  accents  in  a  word,  marking  minor  combinations 
of  its  element& 

28.  There  are  two  different  exertions  of  force  in  the  utterance  of 
the  voice  which  may  or  may  not  be  combined  in  similar  degrees  in 
the  accent)  force  of  the  current  of  breath  through  the  larynx,  giving 
loudness  to  the  sound,  and  tension  of  the  vocal  chords  making  it  high. 
The  former  adds  Emphasis ;  the  latter  is  properly  called  Tone.  Tone 
may  be  used  in  representing  ideas;  for  it  involves  force,  and  its 
varieties  may  therefore  suggest  varieties  of  force,  whether  thought 
abstractly  or  concretely,  distinctive  of  the  objects  of  thought^  and  inde- 
pendently of  the  emphasis  with  which  the  ideas  of  these  may  happen 
to  be  expressed. 
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KINDS    OF   CONSONANTS. 

29.  The  consonants  may  be  divided  into  those  which  are  uttered  with 
breath  moving  outwards,  and  those  in  which  there  is  no  breath  behind 
the  closure  of  the  organs,  so  that  when  this  is  opened  the  breath 
comes  back  into  the  vacuuuL  The  latter  are  the  South  African  clicks. 
The  former  may  be  divided  into  those  which  stop  the  breath,  called 
Mutes,  as  ^,  6,  and  those  which  do  not  stop  it,  as  v,  m,  r.  Those 
which  stop  the  breath  are  divided  again  into  those  which  stop  it  com- 
pletely for  an  instant,  as  ^,  ^,  ky  and  those  which  do  not  stop  it  com- 
pletely, but  in  which  the  breath  breaks  through  the  stoppage,  called 
Aspirates,  as  ts. 

Those  which  do  not  stop  the  current  of  breath  may  be  divided  into 
those  which  make  it  audible  by  partially  closing  it,  called  Spirants, 
as  A,  « y  those  which  make  it  audible  by  vibrating  the  tongue  or  the 
soft  part  of  the  palate,  which  may  be  called  Yibratiles,  as  r,  ^  /  and  those 
which  send  the  breath  through  the  nose,  called  Nasals,  as  m,  tl  The 
Nasals  and  Yibratiles  are  also  called  Liquids. 

Moreover,  every  one  of  those  consonants  may  be  uttered  either  with 
or  without  that  tension  of  the  vocal  chords  which  gives  voice  to  what- 
ever movement  of  breath  they  permit  j  for  even  those  which  stop 
the  breath  completely  admit  of  a  certain  movement  of  breath  accumu- 
lating pressure  against  the  closure  which  stops  it.  When  the  vocal 
chords  are  relaxed,  the  breath  comes  more  immediately  with  full 
pressure  against  the  closure,  which  has  then  a  corresponding  hardness. 
But  when  the  vocal  chords  are  in  tension,  the  current  of  breath  is 
reduced  by  the  narrow  vibrating  passage  in  the  larynx ;  its  pressure 
against  the  closure  is  gentler,  and  the  closure  softer.  Those  conso- 
nants, therefore,  which  stop  the  breath  completely  are  doubly  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  the  accompanying  relaxation  or  tension 
of  the  vocal  chorda  The  relaxation  of  the  vocal  chords  makes  them 
hard  and  surd,  that  is,  devoid  of  all  vocal  sound.  The  tension  of  the 
vocal  chords  makes  them  soft  and  sonant  Thus  p,  t,  k  are  hard  and 
Burd,  and  are  called  Tenuea  jj?,  d,  g  (as  in  go)  ore  soft  and  sonant, 
and  are  called  Medials. 

A  similar  softness  and  sonancy  are  given  to  the  aspirates  by  tension 
of  the  vocal  chords,  as  dz  ;  and  the  aspirates  may  be  distinguished  as 
Tenuis  Aspirates  and  Medial  Aspirates.  And  to  all  the  consonants 
which  do  not  stop  the  breath  voice  may  be  given  by  tension  of  the 
vocal  chords,  or  withheld  from  them  by  relaxation  of  these,  except  the 
nasals,  which  without  the  voice  would  not  be  audible.  The  rest,  when 
vocal,  may  be  distinguished  as  Medial. 

Now  aU  these  classes  of  consonants,  involving  as  they  do  a  closure, 
complete  or  partial,  made  by  the  tongue  or  the  lips,  are  subdivided 
according  to  the  part  of  the  mouth  in  which  the  closure  is  made. 
Those  in  which  it  is  deepest  in  the  throat  may  be  called  Faucals  as  //. 
The  closure  which  is  less  deep  gives  Gutturals,  as  g  /  that  of  the  tongue 
against  the  hinder  part  of  the  palate  gives  Post-palatals,  as  A;  /  that  of 
the  tongue  against  the  whole  concave  palate  gives  Palatals,  as  ky  uttered 
as  a  single  consonant  in  such  a  word  as  kya  ;  that  of  the  tongue  against 
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the  anterior  part  of  the  palate  gives  Ante-Palatals,  as  ty  uttered  as 
a  single  consonant  in  such  a  word  as  tya ;  that  of  the  tongue  curled 
back  with  its  under  surface  against  Uie  anterior  part  of  the  palate, 
and  its  point  against  the  highest  part  of  the  dome  of  the  palate,  gives 
Cerebrals ;  that  of  the  tongue  against  the  back  of  the  front  teeth  and 
gum  gives  Dentals,  as  ^  /  that  of  the  tongue  against  the  edge  of  the 
upper  front  teeth  gives  Sub-Dentals,  as  th  soft ;  that  of  the  under-lip 
against  the  edge  of  the  upper  front  teeth  gives  Labio-Dentals,  as// 
that  of  the  lips  against  each  other  gives  Labials,  as  ^. 

ALPHABET. 

30.  The  following  alphabet  is  founded  on  Lepsius's  alphabet  of  the 
consonants.  But  instead  of  the  letters  which  he  proposed  for  the 
clicks,  it  seems  better  to  use  the  letters  of  the  other  consonants  which 
correspond  to  these  inverted.  For  the  clicks  belong  to  the  same 
closures  as  the  other  consonants,  and  differ  from  them  in  sucking 
the  breath  inwards,  instead  of  pressing  it  outwards ;  and  this  may  be 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  inversion  of  their  nature. 

As  '  indicates  breath  in  Greek,  it  may  be  used,  as  Lepsius  uses  it, 
to  denote  aspiration  or  additional  breath ;  but  ^,  instead  of  denoting 
sAevo,  as  he  proposes,  had  better  be  used  to  denote  vocal  sonancy  in 
the  consonant  so  far  as  the  consonant  admits  it.  In  some  languages 
softer  varieties,  and  in  other  languages  harder  and  stronger  varieties 
of  different  consonants  have  been  noted,  and  special  letters  have  been 
proposed  for  them,  as  in  Samoiede  for  softer  consonants  by  Castren ; 
but  it  seems  simpler  to  denote  such  utterances  when  stronger  by 
larger  letters,  and  when  weaker  by  smaller  letters,  and  to  use  the 
same  method  for  vowels  reduced  to  shj&ocL  An  instance  of  a  strong 
letter  is  furnished  by  the  Dravidian  hard  rough  r.  The  letter  x  may 
still  be  used  for  the  double  utterance  of  A»,  though  it  is  not  included 
in  the  alphabet  of  single  consonants. 
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The  medial  spirants  and  medial  vibratiles  may  be  uttered  "with  a 
nasalisation,  or  a  nasalisation  may  be  uttered  separately,  and  it  may 
be  denoted  by  the  mark  "  either  separate  or  put  over  the  nasalised 
letter ;  <  above  the  line  is  a  catch  in  the  throat.  English  q  is  not  so 
deep  as  g  is  in  the  languages  which  have  the  true  gutturals :  j^  =  Ger- 
man eh  after  a,  i»  =  ng/  in  r  /  the  breath  roUs  over  the  back  part  of  the 
tongue.  The  palatals  may  be  produced  in  an  English  mouth  from  the 
post-palatals  by  the  incorporation  of  y.  In  the  same  way  ta  «  tya, 
tja  =  dyti,  f  =  eh  in  ehtid,  ^  is  the  English  y,  s  =  sh,  z  =  zh^  r  —  r 
in  clarion^  r*  =  rh  or  Ar,  V  =  Ih  or  Jd,  Z  =  /  in  valiant^  n  =  n  in 
onion,  f  =  ts,  cC  =  dz,  $  =  ih  in  thiek,  f  =  th  in  that,  t  =^  th  in 
forth,  f  =  th  in  suxxthe,  p*  is  nearly  «  Ger.  pf,  V  the  corresponding 
medial.     The  cerebrals  have  no  equivalents  in  English. 

The  principal  division  of  the  vowels  is  into  three,  a,  i,  and  u, 
sounded  as  in  the  English  words  pass,  ring,  rule.  A  is  open,  i  close 
and  palatal,  u  close  and  both,  guttural  and  labiaL  Intermediate 
between  a  and  i  is  e,  between  a  and  u  is  o,  between  i  and  u  is  German 
ii  and  French  tu  Lepsius  places  the  two  dots  under  the  letter  instead 
of  over  it^  in  order  to  leave  room  for  marks  of  accent  and  length,  and 
other  marks  which  must  be  placed  over  the  vowels.  The  two  dots 
over  the  vowel  may,  however,  be  advantageously  used  as  one  of  those 
other  marks  which  distinguish  not  the  vowels,  but  the  mode  of  their 
utterance.  Lepsius's  scheme  and  notation  of  the  vowels,  which  will 
be  adopted  in  this  work,  except  for  the  European  languages  of  our 
family,  is  as  follows. 

Each  vowel  is  in  its  utterance  intermediate  between  the  two  which 
are  on  each  side  of  it 

a 

Ger.  cL,  Fr.  ^  (air)  §     Fr.  coBur  Q  O  (all,  hot) 

(there)     e        (current)  o  O  (no) 

Fr.  ^    e   Ger.  o,  Fr.  ctt  p        Q  (forbear) 

(sting)     i     Ger.  ij,  Fr.  t*  u          U  (rule) 

As  to  the  diphthongs,  au  seems  to  be  the  correct  transcription  of 
English  ou  in  house,  ai  of  English  i  in  right,  ei  of  English  y  in  apply, 
0%  of  English  oi  in  join,  ow  is  closer  than  au. 

Besides  the  mark  "  for  long  vowels  and  ^  for  short,  there  are  also 
needed  "  for  indefiniteness  arising  from  the  organs  not  being  strongly 
put  into  the  position  for  giving  the  vowel  its  distinctive  sound,  "  for 
nasalisation,  *  for  gutturalisation,  and  *  for  nasalisation  and  gutturali- 
sation  combined. 
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DEDUCTIVE  STUDY  OP  THE  ACTION  OF  THE  CAUSES  WHICH 
TEND  TO  AFFECT  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  LANGUAGE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

EXCITABILITY  OF  MENTAL  ACTION. 

1.  In  connection  witli  the  definitions  which  have  been  given  of  the 
varions  parts  of  speech,  are  described  the  mental  processes  whereby 
these  natural  integers  of  thought  are  formed  more  or  less  distinctly  by 
all  mankind.  They  involve  various  elements,  and  in  various  degrees 
they  take  up  elements  connected  with  them  in  the  conceptions  of  facts 
according  to  the  associations  which  arise  in  various  habits  of  life.  For 
in  proportion  to  the  vividness  or  interest  which  any  element  acquires 
or  imparts  by  being  thought  in  connection  with  an  idea,  in  the  same 
degree  will  there  be  a  tendency  for  the  former  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
latter  into  combination  with  it.  Thus,  in  different  modes  of  life,  not 
only  do  the  elements  differ  which  are  taken  up  into  the  ideas  of  friend, 
enemyj  ccmforty  hate,  pursue,  wrong ;  but  also  the  noun  has  different 
degrees  of  affinity  for  elements  of  relation,  gender,  number,  and  the 
verb  for  those  of  subject^  position  in  time,  contingency,  process  of 
being  or  doing.  Thoughts  of  relation,  number,  subject,  time,  contin- 
gency, process,  are  expressed  in  all  languages.  But  only  in  proportion 
as  they  are  habitually  thought  with  interest  in  immediate  connection 
with  noun  and  verb,  do  they  tend  to  be  taken  up  by  these  into  the 
integers  of  thought  which  these  express ;  otherwise  they  are  thought 
separately.  And  in  various  degrees  do  elements  thus  tend  to  be  taken 
up  by  association  into  the  integers  of  thought  from  the  combinations 
of  fact. 

]S^ow  these  tendencies  of  association  arising  out  of  the  experience  of 
life,  and  the  habits  of  thought  conforming  thereto,  are  modified  by 
variety  in  the  degree  of  excitability  of  cerebral  and  mental  action ; 
which,  if  high,  will  cause  thought  to  be  quick  and  mobile,  if  low,  slow 
and  persistent 

2.  Though  mental  phenomena  are  quite  distinct  in  their  nature 
from  physical  phenomena,  yet  eveiy  mental  act  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  a  corresponding  act  in  the  brain,  so  that  the  one  cannot 
take  place  without  the  other.  And  consequently,  varieties  in  the 
action  of  the  mind  accompany  and  correspond  to  varieties  in  the 
action  of  the  brain. 
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Now  the  action  of  the  hrain  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  product 
of  two  factors,  the  excitability  of  the  brain  or  the  intensity  of  the 
action  with  which  at  each  point  it  responds  to  a  given  impression, 
and  the  diffusion  or  extent  of  that  action  at  each  moment  in  the 
brain.  The  result  of  these  two,  continued  for  any  time,  would  be 
the  amount  of  the  action  of  the  brain  in  that  time.  Kow  the  ordi- 
nary amount  of  the  action  of  the  brain  in  a  given  time  must  depend 
on  the  energy  stored  up  in  the  brain  by  its  development  and  nutrition ; 
and  being  thus  determined  to  a  particular  amount,  the  ordinary  action, 
if  intense,  will  be  limited  in  extent ;  and  if  low,  it  will  be  diffused, 
that  the  normal  amount  of  action  in  a  given  time  may  be  maintained* 
The  intensity  of  the  action  of  the  brain  is  the  rate  at  which  it  spends 
its  energy,  and  therefore  is  equivalent  to  its  quickness ;  and  the  extent 
of  its  action  is  equivalent  to  the  extent  of  the  impression  to  which  it 
is  ready  to  respond  ;  and  to  these  correspond  in  mental  action,  quick- 
ness of  thought  and  extent  of  its  object. 

3.  The  excitability  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  may  possibly 
be  greater  or  less  owing  to  the  direct  influence  of  physical  agencies ; 
but  as  it  is  accompanied  by  corresponding  excitability  of  mental 
action,  different  degrees  of  it  suit  different  conditions  of  life,  so  as  to 
be  the  most  advantageous  respectively  under  those  conditions.  A 
high  degree  of  excitability  is  naturally  accompanied  by  quickness  of 
perception  and  promptitude  of  action ;  while  a  low  degree  of  excita- 
bility is  naturally  accompanied  by  persistence  of  action,  because  less 
liable  to  be  diverted  by  a  new  impression,  and  renders  it  easier  to 
endure  hardship  and  to  exercise  caution  and  self-control.  And  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  in  which  the  one  class  of  qualities  or  the  other  are 
needed  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  the  races  which  have  them  will 
tend  to  prevail,  and  corresponding  degrees  of  nervous  excitability  to 
be  developed;  quickness  of  mental  action  being  accompanied  by 
mobility  or  readiness  to  leave  the  present  action  for  a  new  one,  and 
slowness  of  mental  action  by  persistence  or  tenacity  of  the  action 
which  has  been  begun. 

So  that,  taking  into  account  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding 
number,  we  may  lay  down  the  principle  that  high  excitability  of 
mental  action  is  accompanied  by  quickness  and  mobility  of  thought, 
with  limitation  of  what  is  taken  in  as  object  of  the  present  thought, 
the  mind  thinking  quickly  small  thoughts,  and  passing  readily  ^m 
object  to  object)  and  the  current  of  thought  being  contracted  as  it  is 
quickened,  that  the  total  amount  in  a  given  time  may  be  the  same ; 
and  that  a  low  degree  of  excitability  is  accompanied  by  slowness  and 
persistence  of  thought  with  enlargement  of  its  object^  the  mind  moving 
slowly  through  la^  thoughts,  and  the  current  of  thought  spreading 
as  it  is  retarded,  that  the  normal  amount  which  should  pass  in  a  given 
time  may  be  maintained. 

4.  The  processes  of  thought  which  are  involved  in  language  bring 
into  play  the  analysing  and  shifting  of  thought,  and  must  therefore 
be  affected  by  the  kind  of  aptitude  which  the  mind  possesses  for  such 
action&  For  in  order  to  express  our  conception  of  a  fact,  we  must 
analyse  it  into  its  parts,  and  expressing  these  separately,  we  must  put 
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them  together  as  one  conjoint  expression  in  a  sentence.  In  this 
process  (Del  22)  there  is  continual  movement  of  thought  from  the 
whole  as  unanalysed,  or  as  partly  analysed,  to  the  part  ivhich  is  next 
separated,  and  then  from  that  part  to  the  whole  as  thus  further 
analysed.  These  movements  of  thought  are  performed  under  the 
impulse  of  the  volitions  of  distinct  expression,  and  the  attractions  of 
the  successive  thoughts  drawing  attention  according  to  the  interest 
which  they  possess.  And  if  there  be  quickness  and  mobility  of 
thought,  with  limitation  of  the  momentary  field  of  view,  the  succes- 
sive objects  of  thought  will  be  smaller,  and  the  mind  will  think  them 
more  readily  in  succession ;  while,  on  the  otlier  hand,  if  thought  be 
characterised  by  slowness  and  persistence  with  enlargement  of  the 
momentary  field  of  view,  they  will  be  larger  and  also  more  fully 
thought 

5.  In  every  case  the  tendency  will  be  to  analyse  the  conceptions  of 
fact  into  the  natural  integers  of  thought,  enlarged  by  the  elements 
which  it  is  the  habit  of  the  mind  to  think  with  interest  in  connection 
with  them  (1).  But  this  tendency  is  profoundly  modified  in  its 
result  by  the  peculiarities  of  mental  action  which  are  under  considera- 
tion ;  quickness  and  mobility  of  thought  tending  to  limit  the  extent 
of  the  object  which  at  any  moment  is  before  the  mind  so  as  to  hinder 
its  growth  by  association,  and  slowness  and  persistency  tending  to 
enlarge  the  object  so  as  to  promote  its  growth  by  association.  Under 
the  former  influence  no  elements  can  coalesce  so  as  to  be  thought 
together  by  the  mind,  except  such  as  have  been  most  closely  and  con- 
stantly connected;  under  the  latter  such  elements  may  coalesce  as 
have  only  a  comparatively  occasional  and  remote  connection. 

6.  If  there  be  great  mobility  and  quickness  of  thought,  elements 
such  as  frequently  and  closely  concur,  and  are  therefore  strongly 
associated  with  each  other,  may  yet  be  thought  wholly  or  partly 
separate  from  each  other.  Some  of  them  may  be  less  close  or  con- 
stant in  concurrence  than  others,  or  impart  less  interest  to  the  com- 
bination, and  some  may  have  a  special  interest  of  their  own  so  as  to 
attract  attention  separately  from  the  others,  and  such  will  be  readily 
detached.  And  if  the  mind  be  very  ready  to  act  on  a  new  impression 
with  limitation  of  the  object  of  thought,  the  interest  of  the  first 
elements  which  it  thinks  may  be  sufficient  to  engross  the  mental 
energy  in  thought,  so  as  to  separate  this  part  from  the  remainder, 
either  in  partial  detachment  from  it,  or  as  a  distinct  member  of 
the  fact. 

In  every  case  the  lighter  of  the  fragments  into  which  ideas  are 
broken  will  readily  join  on  to  connected  thoughts,  because  the  energy 
not  being  fully  engaged  by  them  will  be  ready  to  include  these  in  part^ 
so  that  the  lighter  fragments  may  be  taken  up  as  often  as  they  are 
strongly  referred  to  in  thinking  the  connections  of  fact.  And  the 
readiness  of  the  mind  also  to  pass  from  one  object  to  another,  taking  up 
the  latter  before  the  former  has  been  fully  thought,  will  favour  those 
loose  combinations  in  which  the  end  of  one  thought  coalesces  with  the 
beginning  of  another.  The  tendency  to  combine  the  elements  of  fact 
"U  iU  be  proportional  to  the  degree  of  interest  which  the  whole  fact 
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possesses,  compared  with  the  interest  of  the  parts.  If  the  former 
interest  prevail,  laige  combinations  of  light  thoughts  may  be  formed, 
in  which,  however,  the  mind  will  never  have  a  large  object  at  once 
before  it,  but  will  think  the  parts  in  succession,  joining  on  one  to 
another,  as  it  leaves  the  one  and  passes  to  the  other.  If  the  interest 
of  the  parts  prevails  over  that  of  the  whole,  speech  will  be  full  of 
light  fragments  lying  separate;  and  its  fragmentary  nature  will  be 
apparent  on  the  surface.  In  general,  the  characteristics  impressed  on 
language  by  this  quality  of  thought  will  be  its  resolution  into  frag- 
ments and  the  readiness  of  its  parts  to  be  attached  to  each  other. 

7.  A  less  degree  of  this  quality  will  give  to  language  similar  fea- 
tures ;  the  parts,  however,  being  larger  fragments.  Natural  integers 
of  thought,  if  strong,  will  tend  to  be  thought  in  successive  mental  acts, 
each  of  which  wiU  comprehend  an  object  more  nearly  equal  to  the 
whole  than  if  thought  were  quicker ;  and  in  the  second  act  the  mind 
will  be  less  ready  to  leave  constantly  associated  elements  which  have 
been  thought  in  the  first.  If  the  habit  of  thought  be  concrete  and 
particular,  there  will  be  little  tendency  to  distinguish  in  the  object 
a  general  element  with  a  particular  modification ;  so  that  the  mind 
will  tend  in  each  act  to  grasp  the  whole  idea.  In  the  second  act 
the  mind  will  tend,  as  in  the  first,  to  think  a  large  fragment  nearly 
equal  to  the  whole.  And  when  the  object  of  the  first  act  is  closely 
associated  with  that  of  the  second  as  part  of  the  same  radical  idea, 
that  second  act  will,  to  a  great  extent,  in  completing  the  idea,  go  back 
on  what  was  thought  in  the  first,  as  has  been  said.  It*  will  nearly 
comprehend  the  whole  object  of  thought^  including  what  the  first  act 
omitted,  and  omitting  somewhat  which  the  first  act  included ;  and 
according  as  the  difference  between  the  two  is  more  or  less  felt,  the 
second  thought  will  be  expressed  by  a  second  radical  element  or  by  a 
repetition  of  the  first. 

In  either  case  the  twofold  action  of  thought  will  tend  to  be  expressed 
in  a  twofold  action  of  utterance.  And  accordingly,  the  tendency  to 
disyllabic  roots  will  be  the  characteristic  feature  of  speech  coirespond- 
ing  to  this  quality  of  thought,  which  has  a  minor  degree  of  quick 
action  and  great  concreteness  of  idea. 

8.  Slowness  and  persistence  of  mental  action  must  tend  to  impede 
the  movements  of  thought  which  are  involved  in  language  (4),  and  to 
make  its  acts  larger  so  as  to  embrace  a  wider  object.  But  the  form 
under  which  this  character  of  mental  action  will  manifest  itself  in 
language  will  be  different  according  to  the  interest  which  is  taken  in 
the  combination  of  fact,  and  the  interest  which  ia  taken  in  the  objects 
which  are  involved  in  that  combination.  When  the  interest  of  the 
whole  is  strong,  thought  when  shifted  to  the  part  will  still  be  tenacious 
of  the  total  fact,  tending  to  spread  into  it  according  to  the  strength 
with  which  the  part  present  to  the  mind  is  thought  as  connected  with 
the  remainder,  or  has  an  affinity  by  association  for  some  of  its  elements. 
Combinations  will  thus  be  formed  in  which  each  element  will  be  dwelt 
on  with  persistence ;  while  the  slowness  of  the  action  of  the  mind  in 
thinking  it  will  leave  mental  energy  available  to  pass  to  succeeding 
elements,  still  retaining  the  first  till  all  are  thought. 
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The  less  the  interest  of  the  total  fact  predominates  over  that  of  the 
part,  the  more  fully  will  the  part  tend  to  be  thought  And  if  the 
interest  with  which  the  part  is  thought  quite  predominates  over  that 
of  the  total  fact,  thought  will  tend  to  spread  on  the  idea  of  the  part, 
with  large  conception  of  its  contents,  defining  it  and  distinguishing  it 
largely  from  other  objects  of  thought 

Thus  in  general  slowness  and  persistence  of  mental  action  will  tend 
to  cause  thought  and  language  to  be  divided  into  imperfectly  analysed 
aggregates  of  heavy  elements  thought  together,  or  into  parts  thought 
with  large  conception  and  definition. 

9.  A  minor  degree  of  this  quality  will  show  itself  in  a  minor 
tendency  of  thought  to  spread  to  successive  objects,  while  still  retain- 
ing the  first,  and  in  a  minor  tendency  to  dwell  on  each  object  with 
persistence.  Such  thought  may  not  spread  so  as  to  add  strong  natural 
integers  one  to  another,  but  only  to  add  to  a  natural  integer  elements 
quite  subsidiary  to  it  because  connected  with  it  by  association.  These 
subsidiary  elements,  however,  will  be  thought  with  a  degree  of  fulness 
proportional  to  the  persistency  of  mental  action  3  and  as  each  in 
succession  engages  attention  it  will  be  felt  in  its  own  significance. 
Thus,  though  the  combination  may  include  no  more  than  ordinary 
grammatical  accidents,  the  elements  which  express  these  will  have 
such  fulness  that  they  will  form  a  heavy  synthesis ;  and  the  subsidiary 
elements  will  exist  in  the  consciousness  of  those  who  speak  the 
language  as  semi-independent  materials  of  speech,  which  may  be  put 
together  at  pleasure  into  words  according  to  established  habits  of 
construction. 

10.  Intermediate  between  that  quickness  of  mind  which  is  moved 
to  action  by  the  light  suggestion  of  a  fine  element,  and  tends  to  sub- 
divide natural  integers  of  thought,  and  that  slowness  which  tends  to 
think  its  objects  together  in  heavy  combinations  or  to  think  them 
largely  as  separate,  is  the  quality  of  mind  which  ordinarily  con- 
centrates its  energy  only  on  the  full  impression  of  a  strong  integer  of 
thought  with  the  elements  which  may  be  taken  up  into  it  by  vivid 
association  (1),  and  then  thinks  that  integer,  leaving  the  combination 
in  which  it  may  occur. 

This  intermediate  quality  of  thought  will  tend  to  apprehend  its 
objects  in  single  acts,  instead  of  by  successive  additions.  Not  being 
moved  to  think  some  of  the  elements  which  they  contain  before 
others,  it  will  tend  to  think  them  together,  and  it  will  expend  ordi- 
narily on  them  all  together  all  the  mental  energy  which  is  available  at 
the  time,  without  spreading  into  connected  thoughts. 

It  will  tend  neither  to  break  the  natural  integers  of  thought^  nor 
to  compound  them,  but  to  think  them  as  individual  wholes.  And 
where  elements  are  found  in  combination  with  full  single  integers, 
they  will  indicate  a  quality  of  thought  not  strictly  intermediate,  but 
cither  verging  towards  the  slow  and  spreading,  so  as  to  think  the  sub- 
ordinate element  with  the  integer,  or  towards  the  quick  and  narrow, 
so  as  to  leave  the  integer  before  it  is  quite  thought^  and  complete  the 
thought  of  it  in  passing  to  the  subordinate  element 
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CHAPTER  11. 

AMOUNT  OF  MENTAL  POWER. 

1.  Thb  development  of  the  brain  itself,  and  of  the  mental  power 
vrhich  is  probably  proportional  to  its  energy,  is  doubtless  favonied  in 
various  degrees  according  to  the  physical  circumstances  in  which  man 
lives,  his  wants,  and  the  way  in  which  he  habitually  supplies  them. 
These  all  constitute  a  physical  condition  which  may  be  more  or  less 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  brain-power,  and  a  mode  of  life  in  which 
it  may  be  more  or  less  advantageous  that  brain-power  should  grow. 
For,  though  mental  power  must  always  be  advantageous,  power  of 
sense  or  of  muscle  may  often  under  the  circumstances  be  more  so.  In 
every  region  those  whose  development  is  most  advantageous  will  prevail. 
And,  consequently,  in  various  regions  the  races  which  have  prevailed 
have  developed  mental  power  in  various  degrees;  and  these  must 
have  their  effects  on  language. 

2.  The  more  mental  power  there  is,  the  more  thought  will  each 
mental  act  contain.  And  those  mental  acts  which  are  obscure  when 
the  mental  power  is  small  will  come  into  more  distinct  consciousness 
when  it  is  greater.  For  in  all  thought  which  is  expressed  in  language 
there  are,  besides  the  thought  which  is  being  expressed,  those  thoughts 
which  have  been  expressed,  and  those  which  are  about  to  be  expressed, 
and  those  which  are  supplied  without  being  expressed.  These  all  are 
more  obscure  in  the  consciousness  than  the  thought  which  is  just 
getting  expression ;  but  when  the  mental  power  is  greater,  they 
become  clearer,  and  exert  a  greater  influence  on  the  thought  which  is 
being  expressed.  Additional  mental  energy  strengthens  the  thought 
of  the  whole  which  the  speaker  seeks  to  express,  and  of  the  part  as  a 
constituent  of  it,  so  that  the  part  which  is  being  expressed  will  be 
thought  more  strongly  in  reference  to  the  whole,  as  having  in  it  a 
place  and  function  of  its  own.  In  this  reference  of  each  part  to  the 
whole,  the  mind  contemplates  the  part  and  the  whole  as  single  objects, 
and  consequently  gives  greater  unity  to  each  part  and  to  the  whole. 
And  this  being  a  mental  act,  additional  to  the  thought  of  the  part  in 
itself,  it  gives  unity  to  that  thought  in  whatever  way  it  is  formed. 
Whether  its  elements  are  thought  all  at  once  or  in  succession,  and 
whether,  in  the  latter  case,  the  mind  retains  or  passes  from  the  first 
elements  in  adding  the  succeeding  ones,  the  thought  of  the  part  as  a 
constituent  of  the  whole  will  fuse  its  elements  into  a  closer  union  than 
they  could  otherwise  form.  Such  unification  of  elements  in  one  idea 
is  itself  a  display  of  mental  energy,  as  showing  the  fulness  of  a  single 
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thought.  And  heing  due  to  the  conception  of  the  part  in  reference  to 
the  whole,  it  reveals  the  ahundance  of  that  energy  in  thinking  the 
whole  along  with  the  part;  so  that  in  the  unification  of  elements 
mental  power  should  show  itself  in  language. 

3.  But  also  in  the  heings  and  doings  of  life,  the  consciousness  of 
self-direction  will  he  stronger  when  the  mental  energy  is  greater.  For 
the  advantage  which  mental  power  gives,  and  which  would  lead  to 
its  larger  development,  is  in  the  guidance  of  action.  And  as  in 
language  the  sense  of  the  suhject  in  the  verb  corresponds  to  this 
consciousness  in  the  life  (Del  11),  superior  mental  power  should 
show  itself  in  higher  subjectivity  of  the  verb. 

4.  Moreover,  the  guidance  of  action  is  in  reference  to  the  substan- 
tive objects  with  which  man  is  concerned,  that  he  may  make  them 
subservient  to  his  purposes.  And  to  this  end  it  is  advantageous  that 
he  should  note  their  power  to  influence  fact.  Mental  energy,  there- 
fore, as  it  is  developed,  is  bound  to  work  in  this  direction,  including 
in  the  ideas  of  objects  that  sense  of  energy  inherent  in  them,  to  which 
grammatical  gender  is  due  (Def.  16). 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

HABITS  OF  THOUGHT  AND  LIFE  WHEREIN  THE  BACE  HAS  BECOME 

ADAPTED  TO  THE  REGION. 

The  requirements  of  human  life  in  the  various  regions  of  the  world, 
and  the  ways  in  vrhich  man  adapts  himself  to  his  circumstances, 
determine  various  modes  of  apprehending  facts  and  things ;  and  these 
must  tend  to  mould  his  speech  into  corresponding  forms.  For  our 
ideas  are  formed  according  to  the  aspects  under  which  objects  are  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  experience  of  life ;  and  the  view  which  we  take 
of  objects  when  mental  action  is  most  earnest  and  therefore  possesses 
most  interest,  as  in  the  serious  business  of  life,  tends  to  become  the 
habitual  mode  of  conceiving  them. 

Our  ideas  of  facts  are,  moreover,  essentially  connected  with  the 
thought  which  guides  our  own  actions.  For  according  to  the  defini- 
tion of  the  verb  (Def.  11),  we  think  the  realisations  of  fact  as  beings 
or  doings  of  the  subject,  just  as  we  think  the  beings  and  doings  of 
ourselves.  Those  states  and  actions  of  our  own  which  are  thought 
most  earnestly,  as  in  providing  ^for  our  own  welfare,  have  most  influ- 
ence on  the  habitual  conception  of  fact  For  the  form  of  thought  in 
which  man  guides  his  actions  to  supply  his  wants  is  that  whidi  has 
prevailed,  because  it  is  the  habit  of  mental  action  which  is  most 
advantageous  under  the  circumstances,  being  best  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  particular  mode  of  man's  life.  It  must  spread  as  a 
pervading  habit  to  the  thought  of  all  his  beings  and  doings  in  order 
that  it  may  have  the  strength  required  for  the  guidance  of  life,  just 
as  the  peculiar  aptitudes  which  fit  the  lower  animals  each  for  its  mode 
of  subsistence  are  to  be  seen  not  only  in  their  act  of  taking  what  is 
needful  for  them,  but  throughout  all  their  habits  and  movements. 
And  as  such  form  of  thought  becomes  established  in  each  region  by 
natural  selection,  it  will  impress  itself  on  the  conception  of  fact,  and 
consequently  on  the  formation  of  tlie  sentence. 

Life  dependent  on  what  can  be  found  or  caught,  life  dependent  on 
the  keeping  of  flocks  and  herds,  life  dependent  on  arts  of  production, 
life  in  a  rigorous  climate  and  on  a  barren  soil,  life  in  a  genial  climate 
and  amid  abundant  spontaneous  production,  these  and  other  varieties 
of  condition  tend  to  give  different  degrees  of  interest  to  different  ele- 
ments of  thought,  and  to  different  combinations  of  those  elements  in 
the  conduct  of  life.  And  those  people  are  best  suited  for  the  life  who 
think  in  the  way  which  that  mode  of  life  demands.  Each  element 
and  combination  of  elements  in  the  thought  of  action  will  have  an 
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interest  for  the  race  proportional  to  its  importance  in  the  conduct  of 
life,  and  will  be  thought  according  to  the  determinations  of  action 
which  are  most  advantageous,  that  the  race  may  be  fitted  to  prevail  in 
the  region. 

1.  The  consciousness  of  self  and  of  the  energy  of  self  which  the 
actor  has  in  his  conception  of  his  action  will  differ  according  as  in  his 
life  action  springs  habitually  from  will,  or  desire,  or  imitation,  or 
habit  For  the  will  is  to  be  distinguished  as  a  self-determining 
origin  of  action  from  desire  or  imitation  determined  by  its  object, 
and  from  habit  acting  like  an  instinct  by  mere  association.  Habit 
tends  to  act  without  thought.  Desire  or  imitation  thinks  only  of  its 
object.  The  will  involves  a  consciousness  of  the  spiritual  energy  of 
self.  Now  in  this  consciousness  there  are  two  elements  which  must 
be  distinguished — the  spiritual  energy,  and  self  as  the  seat  of  that 
eneigy.  The  thought  of  the  latter  is  that  of  a  cause,  and  will  be 
strong  in  proportion  to  the  sense  of  the  effect.  The  thought  of  the 
former  is  that  of  the  capability  of  a  force,  and  will  be  strong  in  pro- 
portion to  the  habitual  development  of  the  force.  So  that  while  the 
sense  of  our  inner  energy  in  action  is  proportional  to  the  habitual 
exercise  of  will,  that  of  self  as  the  seat  of  our  inner  energy  will  corre- 
spond to  the  degree  in  which,  in  the  exercise  of  will,  self  has  the 
direction  of  life. 

If  the  self-directing  action  of  the  will  have  much  power  in  deter- 
mining the  course  of  life,  there  will  be  a  strong  sense  of  self  as  govern- 
ing life  by  its  internal  eneigy.  And  this  will  strengthen  the  sense  of 
self  as  the  realiser  of  all  experience ;  for  self-direction  is  self  having 
the  direction  of  experien<^.  Such  a  sense  of  self  in  the  experience  of 
life  as  distinct  from  the  energy  of  self  will  be  accompanied  by  a  similar 
sense  of  the  subject  as  the  realiser  of  fact,  and  distinct  from  the 
subjective  realisation.  For  according  to  Def.  11,  our  own  con- 
scious life  is  the  source  and  model  of  our  idea  of  the  realisation  of 
fact ;  and  the  subject  in  that  idea  corresponds  to  self  in  the  thought 
of  our  own  existence  or  activity.  And  hence  it  follows  that  the 
development  in  language  of  the  subject,  as  such,  separate  from  the 
verb,  will  be  proportional  to  the  effect  of  the  self-directing  power  of 
the  will  in  life. 

If  the  self-direction  of  a  race  be  an  element  of  no  great  significance 
in  its  life,  either  because  the  will,  though  strong  and  active,  cannot 
control  the  external  conditions,  or  because  action,  though  it  may  in 
its  commencement  spring  from  wiU,  is  in  its  performance  little  guided 
by  volitional  thought,  but  rather  by  habit  or  imitation,  or  because 
action  springs  little  from  will,  but  rather  from  pleasure  and  desire,  or 
from  the  habitual  suggestion  or  constraint  of  object  or  circumstance ; 
the  thought  of  self  as  governor  and  realiser  of  life  will  be  less  noted, 
and  the  tiiought  of  the  subject  distinct  from  the  verb  as  the  realiser 
of  fact  will  be  proportionally  weak,  and  the  nominative  as  such,  that 
is,  its  distinctive  element,  will  get  weak  expression  in  language. 

2.  Moreover,  in  the  thought  of  self  as  realiser  of  experience  and 
distinct  from  the  realisation,  there  is  a  difference  according  as  self  is 
thought  more  or  less  independently  of  what  he  experiences.    And 
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this  independence  will  be  proportional  to  the  amount  of  deliberation 
and  range  of  choice  from  which  the  determinations  of  the  will  habitually 
proceed.  For  in  choosing  amongst  possible  actions,  or  in  deliberating 
on  alternatives,  the  actor  gets  a  consciousness  of  himself  as  adopting 
other  decisions,  and  therefore  as  not  limited  to  that  which  he  deter- 
mines on.  And  this  strengthens  the  thought  of  self  as  actor  in  its 
more  general  associations.  Whereas  if  the  will  determine,  however 
strongly,  with  little  deliberation  and  choice,  self  as  actor,  though 
perhaps  strongly  thought,  will  tend  to  be  thought  as  limited  to  the 
action.  Such  width  of  view  in  the  consciousness  of  self  as  actor  will 
affect  also  the  thought  of  self  in  the  inactive  states  of  being.  For 
these  too,  though  they  may  not  depend  on  the  will,  yet  admit  the 
thought  of  alternatives ;  and  in  them,  too,  self  will  be  thought  in  its 
general  associations,  if  a  habit  of  deliberation  and  choice  prevails.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  there  be  less  of  this  habit  in  the  serious  business  of 
life,  there  will  be  still  less  in  its  relaxations ;  and  the  race  will  tend 
to  be  habitually  conscious  of  themselves  as  possessed  by  the  state  or 
action,  not  as  being  first  undetermined  in  regard  to  it. 

In  each  case  the  same  habit  of  thought  will  extend  to  the  concep- 
tions which  the  race  forms  of  other  facts.  For  by  Def.  11  we 
think  the  realisations  of  fact  in  the  subject,  as  we  think  our  own 
beings  and  doings.  An  undeliberative  race,  therefore,  will  tend  to 
think  the  subject  when  separate  from  the  verb,  not  in  the  general 
idea  of  it,  but  as  limited  or  defined  by  combination  with  the  verb. 
The  thought  of  the  subject  in  its  natural  place  before  the  verb,  and 
therefore  not  yet  limited  by  it,  will  tend  to  be  dropped ;  and  that  of 
the  subject  as  engaged  by  the  verb,  with  this  already  present  to  the 
mind  and  preceding  it  in  speech,  will  tend  to  get  expression  instead 
(Def.  23) ;  so  that  in  the  language  of  such  a  race  the  nominative  will 
tend  to  follow  the  verb. 

But  if  a  race  have  not  this  undeliberative  habit,  it  will  tend  to  place 
the  subject  in  its  natural  position  before  the  verb,  when  expressed 
separately  from  it. 

3.  From  the  thought  of  self  as  actor  is  to  be  distinguished,  as  has 
been  said  above,  the  volition  involved  in  the  action,  which  in  propor- 
tion to  its  habitual  strength  imparts  to  the  thought  of  the  action  a 
sense  of  the  spiritual  energy  'of  self.  This  latter  element  will  be 
strong  or  weak  according  to  the  degree  in  which  action  is  guided 
in  its  performance  by  self-directing  volition,  or,  instead  of  this,  by 
external  guidance  or  habit ;  for  in  habit  there  is  no  volition,  and  in 
external  guidance,  when  once  it  has  been  adopted,  there  need  be  no 
further  volition,  the  subsequent  steps  coming  by  suggestion  of  the 
guide. 

The  sense  of  the  energy  of  self  will  vary  in  the  extent  to  which  it 
penetrates  the  thought  of  action,  according  as  the  self-directing  voli- 
tion affects  only  the  awakening  of  the  activity,  or  governs  the  whole 
action.  In  whatever  strength,  and  to  whatever  extent,  the  sense  of 
the  spiritual  energy  of  self  habitually  pervades  the  thought  which  man 
has  of  his  own  action — in  similar  strength,  and  to  a  similar  extent, 
will  the  sense  of  the  subject  pervade  his  idea  of  fact ;  for  by  Def.  11 
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the  sense  of  the  subject  in  the  verb  corresponds  to  the  sense  of  self 
in  man's  own  conscious  life.  So  that  the  subjectivity  of  the  verb 
in  a  language  will  correspond  in  its  strength  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  penetrates  the  verb,  to  the  strength  and  extent  in  which  the  action 
of  the  race  is  habitually  guided  by  self-directing  volition.  The  sub- 
jectivity of  the  verb  is  expressed  by  the  element  of  person  ;  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  penetrates  the  verb  is  to  be  seen  in  the  degree  in 
which  the  whole  verb  is  thought  as  inhering  in  the  person. 

The  sense  of  the  subject  in  the  verb  may  be  reduced  by  the  verb 
not  being  thought  in  present  realisation  ;  and  this  may  cause  the  verb 
to  be  conceived  more  as  an  external  fact,  and  less  as  an  experience  of 
the  subject. 

A  similar  conception  of  the  verb  may  be  produced  by  the  volition 
of  the  race  habitually  regarding  the  action  as  reaching  to  the  effect. 
For  the  thought  of  the  effect  brings  the  idea  of  the  action  out  of  the 
limitation  of  self  into  the  realm  of  external  fact  *  And  this  extrication 
of  the  thought  of  action  from  the  limitation  of  self  will  lead  to  a 
similar  extrication  of  the  verb  out  of  the  limitation  of  the  subject. 

In  either  case,  the  thought  of  the  subjective  person  in  its  natural 
place  before  the  verbal  stem  will  tend  to  be  dropped,  that  the  stem 
may  be  thought  independently  of  it ;  and  the  thought  of  the  person 
in  union  with  the  verbal  stem,  with  this  already  before  the  mind,  will 
be  taken  instead.  So  that  in  expression  the  person-element  will  be 
subsequent  to  the  verbal  stem  (De£  23). 

4.  As  the  action  proceeds  from  the  volition  there  is  a  conversion  of 
energy  into  force,  which  is  accompanied  in  its  expenditure  by  a  con* 
sciousness  of  successive  steps  of  doing.  This  may  conveniently  be 
called  the  Process,  while  the  action  which  is  performed  by  these 
successive  steps  may  be  called  the  Accomplishment  (Def.  11).  In 
the^  elements  there  will  be  differences,  according  to  the  mode  of  life 
to  which  the  race  has  become  adapted  so  as  to  be  fitted  to  prevail  in  the 
region.  And  those  habits  of  thinking  these  elements  of  action  which 
correspond  to  that  mode  of  life  will  pervade  the  thought  of  all  beings 
and  doings,  because  their  determination  as  general  forms  of  thought 
will  strengthen  and  ensure  the  fitness  of  thought  and  action  to  the 
life  which  is  suited  to  the  region,  and  give  an  advantage  to  the  race 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  there. 

The  various  modes  of  life  require  various  degrees  of  attention  to 
process  for  the  attainment  of  their  end&  This  attention  is  variously 
connected  with  self-directing  volition  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
accomplishment  on  the  other.  For  in  some  modes  of  life  the  process 
is  guided  by  self-directing  volition,  in  others  by  an  external  rule,  or 
by  the  suggestion  of  object  or  circumstance.  In  some  the  thought  of 
the  process  becomes  independent  of  the  thought  of  the  accomplish- 
ment, and  the  attention  to  process  ceases  before  the  accomplishment 
is  in  any  degree  realised ;  in  others  the  attention  to  process  is  carried 
through  the  accomplishment ;  in  others  the  thought  of  the  process  is 
suggested  by  the  thought  of  the  accomplishment,  or  the  thought  of 
the  accomplishment  is  present  all  through  the  process. 

The  life  of  the  navigator  requires  processes  of  navigation,  which  are 
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performed  as  subsidiary  to  an  end,  namely,  arrival  at  a  certain  place, 
which  end  is  not  in  any  degree  accomplished  until  the  navigation  is 
over,  and  during  the  navigation  the  mariner  may  think  not  of  the  end 
of  his  voyage,  but  only  of  his  course. 

Processes  of  tillage  aim  at  an  end  which  is  not  in  any  degree  accom- 
plished until  they  have  been  finished,  and  if  performed  by  copying 
a  rule,  they  may  involve  no  thought  of  what  they  are  intended  to 
accomplish.  The  same  holds  true  in  a  less  degree  of  the  processes  of 
the  pastoral  life  when  these  are  followed  as  a  routine.  But  the  hunter's 
attention  is  on  his  game  as  he  pursues  it,  and  his  process  of  action  is 
strongly  directed  towards  it ;  and  the  same  is  true  in  a  less  degree  of 
those  who  seek  what  may  be  foimd  to  furnish  the  means  of  subsistence. 

The*  processes  of  the  artisan  are  processes  of  accomplishment,  each 
step  being  a  step  of  accomplishment,  and  the  object  for  which  he 
works  growing  under  his  hands  as  he  works  at  it  And  without  such 
exercise  of  art,  if  the  processes  be  simple  and  familiar,  they  may  be 
suggested  by  the  thought  of  the  end  to  be  accomplished  so  as  to  be 
thought  along  with  it. 

Now  such  differences  in  the  mode  of  life  will  impress  corresponding 
differences  on  the  conception  of  fact  when  the  race  has  become  adapted 
to  them.  And  they  will  tend  to  show  themselves  in  the  way  in  which 
the  element  of  process  enters  into  the  structure  of  the  verb.  For  in 
whatever  degree  the  element  of  process  becomes  prominent  in  the 
conscious  life  of  the  race,  with  similar  prominence  a  corresponding 
element  will,  according  to  Del  11,  be  present  in  their  conception 
of  fact  and  in  the  expression  of  that  conception  in  the  verb.  And  with 
whatever  connection  this  element  is  habitually  thought  as  governed 
by  the  volition  or  as  leading  to  the  accomplishment,  with  similar  con- 
nection the  corresponding  element  will  be  thought  with  the  person- 
ality of  the  subject  on  the  one  hand,  according  to  3,  and  with^the 
verbal  root  on  the  other.  When  thought  strongly  and  independently 
of  the  accomplishment  it  may  be  expressed  by  auxiliary  verbs,  but 
otherwise  it  will  be  an  element  in  the  structure  of  the  verb  itself. 

Where  the  mode  of  life  which  is  fitted  to  the  region  requires  pro- 
cesses of  action  leading  up  more  or  less  immediately  to  accomplishment 
as  their  end,  but  not  themselves  processes  of  accomplishment  nor 
involving  the  thought  of  the  accomplishment,  there  the  succession  of 
being  or  doing  will  tend  to  be  connected  more  or  less  closely  with 
the  verbal  root»  but  will  not  penetrate  into  it 

Where  the  required  processes  of  action  are  processes  of  accomplish- 
ment, or  are  associated  with  the  thought  of  the  accomplishment,  there 
the  root  of  the  verb  will  tend  to  be  penetrated  by  the  succession.  In 
every  case,  the  element  of  succession  will  tend  to  intervene  between 
the  person  and  the  root»  being  carried  more  or  less  into  the  latter.  But 
sometimes  when  the  doing  of  the  race  habitually  aims  strongly  at  the 
object,  the  succession  is  carried  through  the  root  so  as  to  be  subjoined 
to  it  And  then  if  the  root  follows  the  person,  it  will  come  between 
the  person  and  the  succession. 

5.  The  succession  which  is  involved  in  the  thought  of  doing  or 
being  introduces  into  that  idea  an  element  of  time,  and  gives  to  it  a 
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tendency  io  place  itself  in  the  mind,  after  what  was  anterior  to  it,  and 
before  what  was  subsequent  to  it.  This  tendency  requires  for  its  f ul- 
fihnent  that  the  mind  should  be  stocked  with  anterior  and  subsequent 
events  possessing  interest,  in  order  that  the  doing  or  being  may  be 
thought  in  its  place  among  them.  For,  in  proportion  as  the  world  of 
fact  which  is  in  the  memory  is  full,  each  fact  will  have  the  more  prior 
and  posterior  facts  to  put  in  position;  and  all  will  suggest  more 
strongly  their  mutual  arrangement  in  time. 

The  continuous  life  indeed  of  each  individual  involves  a  series  of 
doings  and  beings  tending  to  arrange  themselves  in  a  succession  in  the 
memory.  But  this  succession  consists  more  or  less  of  processes  of 
personal  causation,  and  are  apt  to  be  thou^t  in  relation  to  their  effect 
in  the  present,  rather  than  to  their  position  in  the  past.  It  is  thus  that 
fact  tends  to  be  conceived  when  there  is  a  poor  supply  of  facte  outside  the 
beings  and  doings  of  the  individual  The  past  is  then  apt  to  be  thought 
as  present  possession  of  a  retrospect,  the  future  as  in  present  intention 
or  expectation ;  both  being  in  truth  present  experience.  But  when 
there  is  a  good  supply  of  external  facts  in  the  memory,  there  ia  a 
purer  sense  of  position  in  the  past;  and  as  the  conception  of  the 
future  is  formed  on  that  of  the  past,  there  is  a  purer  sense  also  of 
position  in  the  future. 

Kow,  the  sense  of  position  in  time  involved  in  the  idea  of  a  fact,  is 
what  is  expressed  in  the  tense  of  a  verb.  And  it  follows  from  the 
above  that  the  development  of  tense  requires  two  conditions.  There 
must  be  a  sufficient  sense  of  succession  in  the  verb  to  attract  the 
thought  of  position  in  time,  that  this  may  be  expressed  truly  as  tense 
involved  in  the  idea  of  the  verbu  And  there  must  be  a  sufficient 
supply  of  external  facts  to  suggest  that  position,  and  to  incorporate  it 
in  the  idea  of  each  fact,  that  all  may  be  thought  in  their  due  arrange- 
ment. If  the  latter  condition  be  not  supplied,  events  will  tend  to  bo 
expressed  in  their  successions  without  variety  of  tense,  by  means  of 
auxiliary  or  derivative  verbs  expressing  present  affections  of  the 
subject.  If  the  former  condition  be  not  supplied,  the  position  in  time 
will  tend  to  be  expressed  by  elements  having  imperfect  union  with 
the  verb,  or  separately  from  it,  and  therefore  not  properly  as  tense. 
When  t^e  position  in  time  is  expressed  as  tense  in  the  verb,  the 
element  of  tense  tends  to  that  place  in  the  verb  where  the  thought  of 
the  succession  is  strongest. 

6.  The  sense  of  the  being  or  doing  as  realised  in  its  own  subject  is 
reduced  if  it  be  thought  not  as  actual  but  as  ideal,  whether  probable 
or  hypothetical  It  is  also  reduced  when  thought  as  a  subordinate 
member  of  another  fact.  For  the  principal  being  or  doing  pervades 
all  the  fact,  and  dominates  any  other  being  or  doing  which  the  fact 
may  involve  as  object  or  condition  or  attribute.  The  being  or  doing, 
therefore,  will  be  thought  with  different  degrees  of  vividness  of  realisa- 
tion if  there  be  a  tendency  to  note  differences  of  probability,  or  to 
combine  one  fact  with  another  as  subordinate  to  it. 

The  expression  in  a  verb  of  its  being  or  doing,  as  thought  with 
different  degrees  of  vividness  of  realisation  in  the  subject,  produces  the 
moods  of  the  verb  (Def.  13).    And  it  follows  from  the  above  that  there 
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>v  ill  be  a  tendency  to  distinguish  moods,  if  the  race  is  adapted  to  watch 
for  fortune,  or  to  avail  themselves  of  circumstance  for  the  attainment 
of  their  ends. 

The  number  of  different  moods  will  depend  on  the  number  of 
different  degrees  of  vividness  of  realisation  distinguished  in  the 
thought  of  the  being  or  doing,  owing  to  these  two  causes.  And 
as  the  same  degree  may  arise  from  each  cause,  and  have  the  same 
expression  to  whichever  it  is  due,  the  distinction  of  ideal  and  sub- 
junctive may  be  a  difference  not  of  form,  but  of  use.  If,  however, 
that  which  belongs  to  the  second  cause,  and  which  is  the  subjunctive 
properly  so  called,  have  a  different  vividness  from  what  belongs  to  the 
first  cause,  which  is  properly  the  ideal,  then  the  difference  of  sub- 
junctive and  ideal  may  be  not  only  of  use  but  also  of  form.  There 
may  be  more  than  one  ideal,  if  different  degrees  of  verisimilitude  be 
so  noted  as  to  need  expression.  And  according  to  the  different  degrees 
of  subordination,  and  the  various  strength  of  the  being  or  doing  as 
realised  in  its  own  subject,  to  maintain  itself  against  these  degrees  of 
subordination,  different  expression  will  be  given  to  the  subordinate 
fact.  If  the  subordination  be  complete,  or  the  realisation  in  the  sub- 
ject be  weak,  the  subordinate  realisation  in  its  subject  may  be  sup- 
pressed, and  the  verb  become  an  infinitive,  gerund,  participle,  or  other 
verbal  noun. 

7.  Some  races,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  their  life,  have  more 
interest  than  others  in  the  result,  and  tend  more  to  think  action  in  its 
end  in  the  object.  This  direction  of  thought  is  favourable  to  the 
development  of  the  passive  verb;  for  the  end  of  the  action  is  the 
affection  of  the  object,  and  the  realisation  of  that  affection  by  the 
object  being  subsequent  to  the  activity  of  the  agent,  tends  more  to  be 
apprehended  according  as  the  interest  tends  towards  the  result  in 
which  action  ends. 

There  are  also  various  habitual  interests  imparted  to  actions  and 
states  by  various  accessories  of  doing  and  being,  owing  to  the  influence 
of  these  on  the  life  of  the  race ;  and  the  interests  imparted  by  taking 
up  these  accessories  into  the  idea  of  the  verb  lead  to  the  formation  of 
derivative  verbs.  Such  interests  may  spring  from  causation  or  effect, 
reiteration,  intensity,  co-operation,  reciprocity,  <&c.  And  when  such 
adjuncts  are  present,  the  interest  which  the  verb  acquires  by  taking 
them  up,  will  .lead  to  their  absorption  so  as  to  form  a  derivative 
stem.  The  development  therefore  of  derivative  verbs  will  show  the 
interests  which  vivify  the  thoughts  of  doing  and  being,  and  will  cor> 
respond  to  the  nature  of  the  life  out  of  which  those  interests  have  arisen. 

Such  derivations  will  differ  according  to  the  degree  of  interest  with 
which  the  simple  verbal  stems  are  thought  in  their  general  associations. 
Where  the  field  of  observation  is  large,  new  facts  and  things  will 
continually  present  themselves,  and  keep  in  active  exercise  the  facul- 
ties of  observation  and  comparison  by  which  they  are  classed  under 
terms.  And  the  habitual  activity  of  these  faculties  will  cause  an 
interest  to  belong  to  the  general  ideas  which  they  form.  According 
to  the  strength  of  this  interest  those  ideas  will  tend  to  be  thought  in 
their  general  associations,  and  come  out  clear  of  their  present  accidents^ 
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preceding  them  in  thought  and  expression.  Whereas  if  habits  of 
general  observation  be  less  developed  owing  to  the  limited  range 
which  the  region  affords  for  it,  the  ideas  which  the  radical  parts  of 
words  express  will  have  less  tendency  to  be  thought  in  their  general 
associations,  and  they  may  be  preceded  by  their  accessories  in  the 
formation  of  the  word,  if  such  is  the  natural  position  for  these,  or  if 
the  radical  parts  derive  from  combination  with  these  an  interest 
which  overpowers  that  of  their  simple  conception  (Del  23). 

8.  If  in  the  life  wherein  the  race  has  become  adapted  to  the  region 
the  action  must  be  habitually  suited  to  the  object  with  such  care  as 
to  require  that  in  the  thought  which  guides  action  the  act  shall  be 
conceived  as  determined  by  the  object,  then  the  mental  action  when 
conformed  to  the  life  will  have  as  one  of  its  essential  aptitudes  a 
special  interest  in  the  thought  of  action  as  thus  determined.  And 
if  it  require  that  the  action  as  suited  to  its  object  shall  be  suited  to 
indirect  objects  and  conditions,  or  to  some  of  these,  with  such  care  that 
it  must  be  conceived  as  determined  by  them,  then  the  race  will  have 
a  special  interest  for  the  action  thought — first  as  determined  by  the 
object,  and  then  further  by  the  indirect  objects  and  conditions.  Or  if 
it  require  that  the  action  having  been  first  suited  to  some  or  all  the 
indirect  objects  and  conditions,  this  adjustment  shall  be  more  particu- 
larly suited  to  the  direct  object  with  such  care  that  in  the  thought 
which  guides  action  the  act  must  be  conceived  as  determined  by  indirect 
objects  and  conditions,  and  then  as  determined  by  its  direct  object ; 
the  race  when  conformed  to  the  region  will  have  amongst  its  aptitudes 
a  special  interest  in  action  thought  as  determined  by  indirect  objects 
and  conditions,  and  when  thus  determined  as  determined  by  its  direct 
object.  Whatever  be  the  careful  adjustment  of  the  action  which  the 
life  demands,  the  race  when  quite  conformed  to  the  life  will  have  a 
special  interest  in  the  action  when  thought  as  determined  by  the 
corresponding  elements  in  corresponding  order.  This  interest  will 
overpower  that  of  the  action  thought  simply  in  its  natural  position 
before  the  objects  and  conditions ;  and  the  idea  of  it  so  thought  will 
be  dropped  in  forming  the  conception  of  an  entire  performance,  the 
mind  fixing  its  attention  on  the  act  with  increasing  interest  as  it  is 
combined  in  thought  successively  with  the  objects  or  conditions  to 
which  the  life  requires  that  it  shall  be  suited  (Def.  23). 

When  the  race  is  quite  conformed  to  the  life  this  mode  of  con- 
ceiving action  will  extend  to  all  its  conceptions  of  fact  (Def.  11); 
and  its  verb  will  thus  in  general  be  thought  in  corresponding  com- 
bination with  objects  and  conditions,  not  attaining  its  full  interest 
until  it  has  been  combined  in  thought  with  these,  taking  them  up 
into  combination  with  itself  one  after  another,  each  after  it  has  been 
thought  (Def.  23). 

When  such  a  combination  comes  to  be  expressed,  the  part  last 
taken  up  into  it  as  last  in  the  natural  order  of  thought  will  be  the 
first  separated  from  it  for  expression ;  because  it  has  been  the  most 
recently  before  the  mind  in  its  simple  state.  The  other  parts  will 
follow  in  the  order  of  their  nearness  to  the  part  last  taken  up,  the 
verb  coming  after  them  all ;  and  the  dependent  parts  of  the  sentence  ' 
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which  have  not  been  taken  up,  if  there  be  such,  will  follow  in  their 
natural  order. 

As  the  agent  in  thinking  what  he  has  to  do  contemplates  the  action 
as  particularised  by  the  objects  and  conditions  to  which  it  must  be 
suited,  so  in  the  sentence  that  which  is  realised  by  the  nominative  is 
the  verb,  as  it  is  determined  by  the  corresponding  objects  and  con- 
ditions. The  agent  may  be  conscious  of  himself  as  free  to  act  and 
suit  carefully  his  action  to  objects  and  conditions  as  he  pleases ;  but 
he  may,  on  the  other  hand,  find  himself  habitually  confined  by  certain 
conditions,  and  obliged  to  exercise  his  will  in  conformity  with  these. 
He  will  in  this  latter  case  feel  his  agency  restricted,  his  will  limited 
by  those  conditions,  and  the  consciousness  of  himself  as  agent  will 
involve  a  sense  of  his  will  as  adapted  to  them  before  it  determines ; 
and  if  the  life  wherein  the  race  has  become  fitted  to  the  region 
involves  the  necessity  that  its  freedom  of  action  shall  be  governed  by 
certain  conditions,  then  the  race,  when  conformed  to  that  life,  will 
have  amongst  its  aptitudes  a  special  interest  for  the  thought  of  the 
agent,  as  observing  those  conditions  before  he  acts,  and  for  the 
nominative,  as  similarly  combined  with  the  corresponding  conditions 
in  the  idea  of  fact.  The  simple  thought  of  the  subject  in  its  natural 
place  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  will  be  dropped,  being  over- 
powered by  the  interest  of  it^  as  combined  with  lixose  conditions, 
taking  them  up  successively  after  each  has  been  thought  (Def.  23). 
And  when  this  combination  comes  to  be  expressed,  the  part  last  taken 
up  into  it  will  be  first  separated  for  expression,  and  then  the  others  in 
the  order  of  their  nearness  to  the  last,  and  then  the  subject ;  and  the 
subject  will  be  followed  by  the  combination  of  verb,  object,  and  con- 
dition, which  it  has  been  free  to  form,  this  combination  having  been 
analysed  for  expression,  as  above  described. 

In  proportion  as  the  life  of  the  race  requires  less  careful  adjust- 
ments of  will  or  action,  the  members  of  the  fact  will  tend  more  to 
follow  the  natural  order  of  thought  (Def.  23). 

9.  According  to  the  degree  of  attention  which  a  race  must  give  to 
the  distinctive  nature  of  substantive  objects,  it  will  tend  to  discrimi- 
nate them  not  only  by  the  radical  and  formative  elements  by  which  it 
designates  them^  but  also  by  the  correlations  and  comparisons  with 
other  objects  which  help  to  define  their  nature.  For  substantive 
objects  may  derive  special  properties  from  correlation  with  other 
objects,  or  such  correlation  may  particularise  them,  and  indicate  the 
possession  by  them  of  special  properties  or  attributes,  or  impart  to 
the  idea  of  them  associations  springing  from  their  correlatives,  and 
assimilating  them  in  thought  to  these,  the  correlative  being  in  each 
case  thought  as  a  genitive  from  which  they  are  derived.  And  if 
the  life  in  whicli  the  race  has  become  conformed  to  the  region 
require  careful  attention  to  substantive  objects,  the  race  will  have 
amongst  its  mental  aptitudes  a  special  interest  for  objects  thought 
as  correlated  with  other  objects,  so  as  more  definitely  to  conceive 
their  nature.  The  idea  of  the  object  as  thought  simply  will  then  b  s 
dropped,  and  the  idea  of  it  as  combined  in  its  relation  with  the  cor- 
relatives, after  these  have  been  thought^  will  attract  attention  instead* 
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And  when  this  combination  comes  to  be  expressed,  the  part  last 
added  to  it  will  be  first  separated,  and  the  order  of  its  parts  will  be 
reversed  (8) ;  so  that  the  governed  noun  will  precede  the  governing. 

Such  careful  attention  to  the  nature  of  things  may  be  due  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  region,  requiring  care  to  overcome  it,  when  predominant 
ability  is  wanting ;  or  to  the  insufficient  power  of  a  race  to  carry  out 
its  projects  without  the  aid  of  substantive  objects  ascertained  to  be  of 
a  nature  to  help  them ;  or  to  the  industry  of  a  race  demanding  careful 
selection  of  means  for  the  attainment  of  their  ends. 

A  life  of  industry  being  concerned  with  the  applications  of  the 
properties  of  things,  tends  strongly  to  promote  a  careful  attention  to 
the  nature  of  substantive  objects.  And  this  will  show  itself  in  its 
highest  form  by  thinking  that  nature  comparatively,  as  qualified  by 
an  adjective  (Def.  6),  and  by  having  that  special  interest  for  the  sub- 
stantive as  qualified,  which  will  cause  the  thought  of  the  substantive 
to  be  postponed  till  it  has  been  affected  with  the  adjective.  For  this 
comparative  thought  of  substantive  objects  involves  a  closer  scrutiny 
of  their  nature  than  the  mere  observation  of  their  correlations  with 
other  objects.  And  as  careful  attention  to  correlations  tends  to 
reverse  their  order,  so  does  careful  attention  to  the  substantive  as 
qualified  by  the  adjective  tend  to  place  the  adjective  before  the  sub- 
stantive. 

The  development  and  use  of  the  adjective  itself  will  be  propor- 
tional to  the  interest  taken  by  the  race  in  the  comparative  attributes 
of  thinga  And  this  will  be  promoted  by  variety  in  the  products 
of  the  region ;  and  by  the  desirable  ends  which  they  are  made  to 
serve  in  the  life  of  the  race. 

10.  In  the  actions  which  are  performed  by  men  for  the  attainment 
of  their  ends,  objects  are  acted  on,  and  means  and  conditions  are  used. 
And  the  application  of  action  to  its  objects,  and  the  use  and  construc- 
tion of  means  and  facilities,  connect  the  elements  of  action  into  one 
entire  performance.  It  is  such'  performance  that  man  thinks  in  the 
intention  which  guides  his  actions.  And  in  the  conception  of  it,  the 
connections  of  its  parts  will  be  variously  thought  according  to  the  need 
which  there  is  in  his  life,  that  he  should  be  careful  in  the  application 
of  action,  use,  or  construction. 

According  as  skill  is  required,  attention  will  be  given  to  that  part 
of  the  action,  use,  or  construction  which  is  in  contact  with  its 
object.  Where  art  is  needed,  the  various  ways  in  which  action 
may  be  applied  to  its  objects,  and  these  to  each  other,  will  be 
thought  and  distinguished. 

The  various  forms  of  thinking  the  actions  by  which  their  wants  are 
supplied  belong  to  the  various  races  as  mental  aptitudes,  fitting  them 
for  the  life  which  is  suited  to  their  region,  and  giving  them  an 
advantage  in  their  struggle  for  existence  there.  According  to  these 
forms,  they  will  think  all  their  beings  and  doings,  and  in  accordance 
with  them  will  be  their  conception  of  fact  (Def.  11-14)  and  their  for- 
mation of  the  sentence. 

If  a  race  have  their  wants  supplied  with  little  need  for  skill,  their 
verb  will  not  be  thought  on  completely  into  its  application  to  the 
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objects  or  to  the  conditions ;  and  the  substantive  will  not  be  quite 
thought  on  to  another  as  connected  with  it.  And  in  each  case  if  an 
element  mediate  between  the  antecedent  and  the  consequent^  the 
former  will  not  be  duly  thought  into  that  element,  or  will  not  be  duly 
thought  on  in  it  to  the  consequent,  and  the  intermediate  element 
will  tend  to  be  thought  independently  of  one  of  them  or  of  both. 
If  it  be  thought  independently  of  both,  it  will  not  be  a  purely  con- 
nective clement  or  pure  relation,  but  it  will  be  of  a  verbal  or  nominal 
nature. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  race,  in  order  to  supply  their  wants,  have 
need  to  exercise  skill,  the  verb  will  be  thought  on  completely  to  the 
objects  and  conditions,  and  the  substantive  on  to  another  as  connected 
with  it  And  if  an  intermediate  element  cany  on  the  connection  from 
the  former  to  the  latter,  it  will  tend  to  be  thought  as  a  pure  relation, 
involving  a  thought  of  the  former  and  connecting  it  with  the  latter. 

If  the  circumstances  and  life  of  the  race  be  such  that  the  mode  of 
applying  action  to  its  objects,  or  of  using  or  constructing  means  and  con- 
ditions, must  be  noted  with  discrimination,  there  will  be  a  corresponding 
development  of  elements  of  relation,  art  in  the  life  accompanying  the 
distinction  of  relations  in  the  language.  And  if,  further,  those  modes 
have  to  be  carefully  adjusted  to  the  objects,  means,  and  conditions 
respectively,  the  elements  of  relation  will  be  thought  as  combined 
with  these,  and  will  be  expressed  after  them  (8,  9 ;  Def.  23),  other- 
wise they  will  proceed  in  the  natural  order. 

If  a  race,  instead  of  exercising  skill  or  developing  art  of  its  own, 
guides  its  actions  by  imitation  or  tradition,  each  part  is  copied 
separately  from  an  original,  instead  of  being  thought  in  reference  to 
other  parts ;  and  in  its  conception  of  fact  and  its  construction  of  the 
sentence,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  want  of  organic  connection  of 
the  parts. 

11.  In  the  conception  of  performance  which  is  involved  in  the 
intention  wherewith  man  guides  his  actions,  there  will  be  a  difiference 
according  to  the  strength  of  practical  aim  which  the  conditions  of  his 
life  require.  Where  these  render  necessary  a  concentrated  attention 
to  what  he  has  to  do,  one  of  the  aptitudes  which  will  fit  him  to  prevail 
will  be  a  tendency  to  think  exclusively  of  the  performance  and  its 
parts,  so  that  though  he  may  have  chosen  the  action  and  the  objects 
and  means  from  amongst  many  alternatives,  his  attention  concentrates 
on  them  when  chosen  with  an  interest  which  is  exclusive  of  all  that 
does  not  belong  to  the  performance.  Where  the  conditions  of  man's 
life  do  not  require  such  concentrated  attention  to  his  performances,  he 
may,  while  thinking  of  that  in  which  he  is  engaged,  retain  a  sense  of 
other  actions  and  objects ;  and  in  that  case  there  will  be  an  advantage 
in  thinking  the  present  object  in  the  light  of  experience,  or  with  a 
mental  view  beyond  it,  which  may  give  it  illustration.  Ideas  will 
then  tend  to  be  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  the  general,  of  which  they 
are  particularisations,  or  of  somewhat  beyond  themselves,  which  will 
give  them  speciality.  When  this  habit  of  thought  has  grown  to  be 
developed  as  an  aptitude  of  the  race,  it  will  affect  generally  the  con- 
ception of  all  facts,  and  it  will  show  itself  in  the  sentence  by  the  use 
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of  articles  with  the  noun  to  particularise  or  emphasise  it,  and  of 
particles  with  the  sentence  to  specialise  it  in  the  world  of  fact,  if  this 
be  well  stocked  with  facts  possessing  interest  for  the  race. 

Such  elements  will  be  absent  fi-om  the  language  of  a  race  which  is 
strongly  bent  on  practical  aims. 

12.  The  substantive  idea  itself  will  dififer,  according  as  in  the  con- 
ditions of  life  of  the  race  substantive  objects  possess  more  interest  for 
what  they  are  in  themselves  or  as  materials  of  useful  action  for  some- 
thing further. 

If  the  welfare  of  the  race  depends  on  what  they  can  find,  and  if  at 
the  same  time  they  must  seek  for  it  with  care  and  selection,  there 
will  be  an  intense  interest  in  the  natures  of  things,  and  a  concrete 
fulness  of  substantive  idea. 

If  the  race  depends  little  on  selection  of  things,  but  much  on  their 
own  operations,  the  natures  of  things  will  be  thought  slightly  com- 
pared with  what  things  are  in  reference  to  action.  And  in  general 
the  interest  attached  to  what  things  are  in  themselves,  will  strengthen 
the  attributive  part  of  the  substantive  idea  (Def.  4).  When  the 
interest  is  attached  to  substantive  objects  as  materials  of  action  it  will 
tend  to  strengthen  the  objective  part  or  substance  (Def.  4).  This  will 
affect  the  way  in  which  the  plural  substantive  is  thought.  For  if  the 
objective  part  or  substance  of  the  substantive  idea  be  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  maintain  its  individuality  when  thought  with  others  in  a 
plural  object,  that  object  will  cither 'be  thought  as  a  singular  collective, 
or  if  the  attributive  part  of  the  individuals  be  thought  strongly  enough, 
the  plurality  will  fall  on  it,  and  the  plural  object  will  be  thought  with 
a  weakening  by  indistinctness,  or  with  an  extension,  or  reduplication, 
or  other  change  of  the  attributive  part  of  the  singular. 

That  which  dislinguishes  a  plurality  from  a  collective  aggregate  is 
the  sense  of  manifold  individuality  which  it  involves.  And  the 
strength  of  this  will  vary  with  the  interest  habitually  connected  with 
the  individual  in  the  experience  of  the  race.  Such  interest  is  apt  to 
be  greater  in  the  personal  individual  than  in  the  non-personal,  in  the 
animate  than  in  the  inanimate,  in  the  masculine  than  in  the  feminine. 
But  in  all  kinds  of  objects  it  is  heightened  by  the  skill  in  dealing 
with  objects  which  may  be  required  in  the  life  of  the  race.  For  such 
skill  involves  an  attention  to  action  in  its  application  to  the  objects 
(10),  and  will  note  the  individual  differences  of  these.  It  also  gives 
unity  to  the  idea  of  the  plural  object  by  combining  the  individuals 
in  the  one  application  of  the  action  thought  on  close  to  them  all 
in  common  (10).  And  if  the  application  of  the  action,  whether 
through  an  express  relation  or  not,  is  not  thought  on  close  to  its 
object,  the  individuals  may  be  less  noted,  or  the  plurality,  instead  of 
being  thought  in  the  application  of  the  action,  will  not  be  thought 
till  Uie  attention  has  settled  on  that  object,  and  thought  it  first  in  the 
singular. 

When  by  the  requirements  of  life  such  skilfid  action  with  close 
attention  to  objects  has  been  developed  as  one  of  the  aptitudes  of  the 
race,  it  may  go  so  far  into  the  objects  when  tliere  are  only  two  of 
them  as  to  take  up  a  sense  of  the  individuals  so  full  as  could  not  be 
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carried  through  a  larger  number ;  and  then  there  will  be  a  felt  differ- 
ence between  a  duality  and  a  plurality  which  will  develop  a  dual 
number  distinct  from  the  plural.  Such  fulness  in  the  thought  of 
duality  may,  however,  arise  without  such  demand  for  skill,  if  there 
be  a  tendency  to  fulness  in  the  substantive  idea. 

Now,  the  latter  tendency  exists  when  the  substance  is  comparatively 
weak  in  the  substantive  idea.  For  the  substance  is  the  abstract 
thought  of  the  substantive  as  object,  which  is  formed  when  thinking 
it  in  the  connections  of  fact.  And  when  it  is  strong,  there  will  be 
a  tendency  to  think  duality  as  well  as  plurality  in  the  abstract  sub- 
stances of  the  individuala  But  when  it  is  not  so  strong,  this  abstrac- 
tion will  bo  less,  and  there  will  be  a  tendency,  when  there  are  only 
two  objects,  to  think  them  mora  fully  than  a  plurality  of  individuals 
can  be  thought,  and  so  to  develop  a  dual  number. 

The  element  of  number  pertains  properly  to  the  substance  (Def.  14)  ; 
and  its  natural  place  therefore  is,  like  that  of  the  substance,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  noun.  But  an  habitually  superior  interest  in  the 
attributive  part  will  tend  to  place  this  before  the  substance,  deter- 
mining the  latter ;  and  then  the  element  of  number  will  tend  to  be  at 
the  end  of  the  noun. 

When  the  substantive  idea  is  very  full  and  concrete,  it  is  apt  to  be 
too  heavy  to  be  used  as  a  unit  in  counting  ;  and  then  a  lighter  idea 
which  may  represent  the  object  will  be  used  instead,  ii  the  traffic 
carried  on  by  the  race  necessitate  counting. 

13.  There  are  various  influences  which  tend  to  heighten  the  sense 
of  personality,  or  of  the  individual  person.  But  there  is  one  special 
influence  which  tends  to  heighten  the  sense  of  the  i)er8ons  associated 
with  self,  namely,  the  need  for  help  and  co-operation.  This,  whether 
it  be  felt  in  navigating  the  ocean,  in  struggling'  against  the  large 
camivora,  in  hunting  large  game  which  move  in  herds,  or  be  due  to 
an  indolent  looking  for  assistance,  will  lead  the  race  to  notice  strongly 
the  persons  associated  with  self.  And  this  will  tend  to  affect  the 
thought  of  the  first  person  plural,  distinguishing  it  when  it  includes 
the  person  or  persons  addressed,  and  when  it  does  not. 

14.  Grammatical  gender  expressing  (Del  16)  a  sense  of  the  degree 
of  power  possessed  by  substantive  objects  to  influence  fact  by  virtue 
of  their  inherent  properties,  is  promoted  in  language,  as  has  been 
already  said,  by  the  development  of  mental  energy  in  the  race  (Chap, 
ii.  4) ;  because  the  sense  of  such  power  gives  an  advantage  in  that 
guidance  of  action  for  which  mental  energy  is  developed,  and  there- 
fore the  development  includes  a  tendency  to  note  that  element. 

The  sense  of  such  power,  and  consequently  the  development  of 
gender,  will  also  tend  to  show  itself  when  the  life  of  the  race  is 
dominated  by  the  powers  of  nature,  so  as  to  feel  them  the  more. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  according  as  man  dominates  nature,  his  own 
power  takes  the  place  of  hers,  and  his  sense  of  power  inherent  in 
substantive  objects  will  tend  to  be  restricted. 

15.  According  as  the  interest  of  a  race  lies  in  practical  results,  it 
will  in  thinking  action  look  beyond  the  accomplishment  of  the  action 
to  what  is  to  be  effected  by  it.     And  in  thus  thinking  action  in 
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reference  to  the  result  at  whicli  it  all  aims,  all  its  parts  will  tend  to 
be  drawn  closer  together ;  for  in  the  result  they  are  all  united.  When 
such  tendency  to  think  results  has  been  developed  as  an  aptitude  of 
the  race,  it  will  extend  to  the  conception  of  all  facts,  and  will  give 
synthesis  to  the  sentence,  drawing  its  parts  closer  to  each  other. 

16.  The  mode  of  life  to  which  a  race  has  become  conformed  may 
also  affect  the  phonesis,  that  is,  the  consonant  and  vowel  utterance  of 
their  language. 

It  may  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  favour  the  development  of  strength 
of  purpose  in  carrying  out  a  determination ;  and  this,  according  to  the 
degree  of  its  development,  will  tend  to  show  itself  in  all  action  and  in 
the  act  of  speaking  itself.  Those  who  have  it  will  tend  to  speak  with 
a  stronger  effort  than  others  to  sustain  the  utterance,  till  the  intended 
expression  is  completed.  But  such  effort,  according  to  Del  25, 
comes  from  the  action  of  the  chest  in  supplying  a  pressure  of  breath 
to  the  organs  of  speech,  and  falls  on  the  consonants.  And  hence 
strength  of  purpose  will  tend  to  show  itself  in  the  pressure  of  the 
breath  from  the  chest  in  consonant  utterance.  Such  activity  of  the 
chest  also  facilitates  guttural  utterance  ;  for  it  is  easier  to  make  with 
distinctness  the  various  interruptions  of  the  breath  with  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  when  the  current  of  the  breath  is  strong ;  and,  moreover, 
the  strong  passage  of  the  breath  over  the  root  of  the  tongue  excites 
its  activity  so  as  to  attract  guttural  utterance. 

The  conditions  of  life  may  favour  in  different  degrees  habitual 
exertion,  so  that  some  shall  foster  indolence,  and  in  others  a  tendency 
to  work  hard  shall  be  an  aptitude  giving  an  advantage  to  the  race  in 
the  struggle  for  life  in  the  region.  In  proportion  as  a  race  is  laborious, 
its  utterance  will  in  the  same  degree  tend  to  have  an  energetic  char- 
acter, and  the  actions  of  the  organs  of  speech  will  be  performed  with 
corresponding  tension  and  fulness.  On  the  other  hand,  indolence 
will  tend  to  show  itself  in  an  imperfect  utterance  of  the  elements  of 
expression. 

There  is  another  difference  which  may  arise  among  the  races  of  men, 
according  as  their  condition  and  life  have  more  call  for  change  or 
steadfastness  of  action,  and  favour  in  a  corresponding  degree  the 
development  of  versatility  or  tenacity.  And  either  habit,  according  as 
it  is  established,  will  appear  in  the  act  of  speech.  Versatility  will  tend 
to  show  itself  in  the  facility  of  passing  distinctly  from  one  element 
to  another;  tenacity,  in  restricting  the  transitions  of  utterance  or 
concurrent  elements  which  it  will  admit. 

Different  mo<les  and  conditions  of  life  may  make  one  race  social  and 
communicative,  another  thoughtful  and  observant.  The  former  will 
talk  more  to  companions  than  the  latter.  The  latter  will  be  more 
occupied  with  their  own  thoughts  than  the  former.  Now  it  has  been 
stated  in  Del  25  that  speech  involves  two  steps,  the  representation 
of  ideas  to  the  consciousness  of  the  speaker,  and  the  transmission 
of  that  representation  to  the  sense  of  the  hearer ;  and  that  the  conso- 
nants are  more  adapted  for  the  first  step,  the  vowels  for  the  second. 
The  first  step  is  more  in  accordance  than  the  second  with  the  habits  of 
a  reserved  and  silent  race  who  are  comparatively  much  occupied  with 
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their  own  thoughts,  and  little  with  impressing  the  hearing  of  others. 
With  them,  therefore,  in  the  act  of  speaking,  the  representation  of 
ideas  to  their  own  consciousness  will  he  strengthened  hy  their  thought- 
ful hahits,  and  will  tend  to  prevail  over  the  act  of  impressing  tlie 
sense  of  the  hearer.  And  in  their  language  the  consonants  will  tend 
to  engage  more  of  the  action  of  the  organs  and  to  predominate  over 
the  vowela  On  the  other  hand,  the  second  step  for  which  the  vowels 
are  adapted  is  more  in  accordance  than  the  first  with  the  hahits  of  a 
talkative  unthinking  race.  And  with  them,  therefore,  the  consonants 
will  tend  to  engage  less  of  the  action  of  the  organs ;  and  the  vowels 
will  tend  to  predominate  over  the  consonants. 


(    41     ) 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

MIXTUKES  AND  MIGRATIONS  OF  THE  KACE,  AND  ITS  PROGRESS  IN 
KNOWLEDGE,  ARTS,  AND  CIVILISATION. 

1.  While  man  is  unsettled  and  migratory,  nation  is  liable  to  mix 
with  nation  on  various  terms  of  equality  or  conquest.  And  from  such 
mixture  of  two  nations  speaking  different  languages  there  will  result 
a  language  more  or  less  difTerent  from  both.  If  indeed  one  of  the 
two  has  such  superiority  or  advantage  over  the  other  in  the  intercourse 
of  life  that  the  latter  sees  more  benefit  from  understanding  and  being 
understood  by  the  former  than  the  former  sees  from  understanding 
and  being  understood  by  the  latter,  then  the  latter  will  make  the 
greater  effort  to  learn  the  language  that  is  new  to  it ;  and  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  former  will  tend  to  prevail  over  the  other. 
Otherwise  the  language  of  the  more  numerous,  or  perhaps  of  the  less 
apt  to  learn,  will  have  the  greater  influence.  And  if  the  mental 
qualities  and  mental  habits  of  the  two  be  similar,  the  language  which 
results  from  their  mixture  will  tend  to  have  the  same  characteristic 
features  as  the  original  languages. 

2.  Kow  men's  migrations  are  limited  in  a  great  degree  to  particular 
regions  to  which  they  are  adapted  in  constitution  and  habits,  so  that 
they  would  not  flourish  outside  those  regions,  while  other  races  adapted 
to  other  regions  would  not  flourish  within  them.  Within  such  limits 
languages  will  probably  have  those  same  general  features  which  belong 
to  simUar  mental  qualities  and  to  similar  modes  of  life.  At  the  com- 
mon boundary  of  two  contiguous  regions,  the  characteristic  features  of 
language  are  most  likely  to  be  disturbed. 

3.  Ei&ch  language  now  known  has  probably  been  subject  to  such 
mixtures,  and  is  the  mode  of  expression  in  which  those  who  spoke 
different  tongues  succeeded  in  their  effort  to  communicate  thought  to 
each  other.  In  such  an  effort  the  speaker,  when  he  had  no  expression 
intelligible  to  the  hearer  for  the  object  of  thought  which  he  wished  to 
denote,  might  endeavour  to  find  in  the  idea  of  that  object  an  element 
capable  of  inteUigible  expression  which  would  suggest  it  to  the  hearer's 
mind.  Such  an  element,  if  discovered,  would  then  be  used  to  denote 
the  object  of  thought,  and  might  be  afterwards  used  in  denoting  other 
objects  of  thought  which  resembled  it ;  and  it  would  thus  become  a 
root  common  to  a  number  of  different  words.  It  would,  however,  be 
necessary  to  distinguish  from  each  other  the  different  objects  of  thought 
which  involved  this  common  element,  and  for  that  purpose  other 
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elements  should  be  noted  in  those  objects  which  would  be  distinctive 
of  them,  and  which  might  be  denoted  by  expression  intelligible  to 
the  hearer.  These  would  be  used  in  other  similar  cases,  and  would 
give  rise  to  elements  of  language  formative,  or  determinative,  or 
supplementary. 

4.  In  the  ages  of  unsettled  life  and  frequent  mixture  of  people  and 
language,  the  power  of  inventing  and  of  understanding  new  expression 
would  grow  by  frequent  exercise,  the  best  modes  of  expression  would 
be  imitated,  and  only  after  a  long  series  of  improvements  would 
language  quite  satisfy  the  needs  of  expression.  If,  however,  the 
faculty  of  inventing  speech  had  been  in  a  great  degree  disused  before 
a  mixture  of  two  languages  took  place,  then  the  invention  of  such 
fine  elements  as  roots  and  forms  would  be  alien  to  the  habits  of  the 
speaker  who  was  striving  to  convey  thought  to  a  hearer.  He  might 
in  tliat  case  succeed  in  making  his  own  speech  intelligible  by  the  help 
of  gesture,  especially  if  the  hearer  was  very  anxious  to  understand 
him ;  or  the  hearer  might  learn  by  gestures  from  others  what  the  words 
meant.  Thus  in  the  continuance  of  intercourse  words  of  both  lan- 
guages might  come  to  be  generally  understood  and  used,  while  other 
words  which  had  not  come  to  be  generally  understood  would  tend  to 
fall  into  disuse.  On  the  other  hand,  one  language  might  so  prevail 
over  the  other  as  to  be  scarcely  at  all  affected  with  admixture  of 
foreign  elements.  And  yet  if  it  contained  very  fine  expressions  of 
meaning  these  would  be  slowly  apprehended,  and  the  foreign  speaker 
who  was  endeavouring  to  express  himself  in  the  language  would  make 
out  his  meaning  by  the  help  of  the  coarser  elements  which  he  had 
learned ;  while  the  variations  of  form  which  expressed  fine  varieties  of 
meaning  would  tend  to  be  dropped,  the  form  which  occurred  most 
frequently  tending  to  prevail  over  the  others.  And  thus  the  language 
might  be  greatly  altered  in  its  structure  without  any  change  in  its 
vocal}ulary. 

8uch,  too,  in  a  less  degree,  would  be  the  effects  of  the  mixture  of 
different  dialects  of  the  same  language.  And  in  this  case  as  well  as 
in  the  former  the  new  forms  of  expression  would  settle  down  into 
conformity  with  the  mental  habits  of  the  mixed  people. 

6.  In  every  case  in  which  new  expression  was  coming  into  use  the 
meaning  of  each  word  would  be  largely  determined  by  the  rest  of  the 
sentence.  And  the  effort,  both  of  the  speaker  to  be  understood,  and  of 
the  hearer  to  understand,  would  be  directed,  not  only  to  each  part  of  the 
sentence,  but  at  the  same  time  in  a  secondary  degree  to  the  whole,  as 
fixing  the  meaning  of  the  part  That  effort  would  lead  both  speaker 
and  hearer  to  think  each  part  with  great  particularity  of  attention, 
directed  to  the  part  itself,  and  to  its  connection  with  the  whole.  8o 
that  even  when  the  object  of  thought  was  denoted  by  singling  out  and 
signifying  in  utterance  fine  elements  common  to  it  with  other  objects, 
those  radical  elements  would  be  thought,  not  in  the  abstract  essence 
which  was  truly  common  to  all  those  objects,  but  in  the  particular 
form  in  which  they  were  found  in  the  present  object  They  would 
recall,  indeed,  the  utterance  which  was  used  to  denote  them  in  the 
other  instances ;  but  this  would  not  be  used  as  identifying  the  present 
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elements  with  those  others,  hut  with  a  particularity  of  reference  to  the 
present  elements  proportional  to  the  effort  to  denote  theuL 

6.  This  particularity,  which  characterises  a  language  in  its  first 
growth,  tends  to  he  diminished  hy  any  influence,  such  as  migration 
into  a  new  country,  and  new  conditions  of  life,  which  enlarges  the 
stock  of  ideas  and  widens  the  variety  of  the  elements  of  thought  which 
the  elements  of  speech  are  used  to  express.  For  hy  the  association  of 
thought,  thoughts  which  have  heen  present  to  the  mind  in  immediate 
succession  tend  to  suggest  each  other,  and  hecome  more  firmly  con- 
nected with  each  other  the  oftener  they  occur  together.  By  virtue 
of  this  principle,  an  clement  of  speech  hecomes  associated  in  the  mind 
with  that  which  it  is  used  to  express ;  and  the  oftener  it  is  used,  the 
more  do  the  elements  of  thought  to  which  it  is  successively  applied 
tend  to  he  associated  together,  and  to  coalesce  in  one  thought;  so 
that  the  element  of  speech  tends  to  hecome  hy  use  a  nucleus,  around 
which  gathers  an  associated  thought,  formed  hy  the  fusion  together  of 
all  the  thoughts  which  it  has  heen  used  to  express.  In  this  fusion 
the  particulars  in  which  the  associated  thoughts  differ  from  each 
other  tend  to  neutralise  each  other,  and  to  he  lost,  while  the  common 
essence  of  all  those  thoughts  tends  to  unite  into  a  single  thought 
Xhat  common  essence  is  not  identical  with  the  common  element  which 
suggested  the  root,  in  order  to  signify  the  ohjects,  for  this  radical 
element  was  one  special  element  which  was  fixed  on  hecause  it 
suggested  significant  expression,  and  needed  the  help  of  other  elements 
to  complete  the  thought  of  the  ohject,  whereas  the  common  essence 
comes  out  as  the  whole  of  that  in  which  the  ohjects  agree.  And  so  far 
as  it  is  thus  common  to  all  the  particular  instances,  it  tends  to  come  out 
with  a  weaker  sense  of  its  present  connections  and  modifications,  for 
these  helong  only  to  the  present  instance,  and  are  weakened  in  the 
thought  which  the  word  expresses  hy  the  partial  withdrawal  of  thought 
from  the  present  instance  to  the  more  general  associations. 

7.  This  tendency  of  the  elements  of  speech  to  greater  generality  and 
singleness  in  the  thoughts  which  they  express,  is  promoted  hy  whatever 
enlarges  the  range  of  thought,  hut  it  is  held  in  check  hy  the  influence 
of  sensa  For  while  it  is  the  property  of  the  mind  that  in  it  thoughts 
become  associated  so  as  to  coalesce  and  to  be  reduced  to  the  general 
essence  which  they  have  in  common,  the  impressions  of  sense,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  always  particular  and  concrete.  The  object  of  sense 
is  perceived  in  its  individual  particularity,  and  with  its  present  con- 
nections ;  and  the  nearer  thought  keeps  habitually  to  sense,  the  more 
it  has  of  particularity  and  concreteness,  and  the  less  of  that  abstract 
singleness  which  belongs  to  a  general  idea.  This  influence  of  sense 
over  thought  in  keeping  it  concrete  and  particular,  is  less  where  the 
mental  power  is  greater.  But  in  this  respect  a  great  change  comes 
over  the  mental  habits  of  a  race,  when  they  advance  in  knowledge, 
arts,  and  civilisation. 

8.  As  knowledge  extends  and  arts  multiply  and  society  advances  in 
organisation,  men's  thoughts  become  less  confined  within  the  limits  of 
sense,  and  their  pursuits  become  more  distinct  and  special  Kow  it 
is  each  man's  pursuit  in  life  which  constitutes  for  him  the  sphere  of 
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material  objects  which  most  engage  his  interest,  and  as  this  becomes 
more  special  and  limited,  sense  has  a  diminished  range  for  its  earnest 
action ;  so  that  as  the  ideal  world  enlarges  with  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  the  sensible  world  contracts  with  the  specialisation  of 
business  that  accompanies  the  development  of  art  and  civilisation ; 
and  the  consequence  must  be  that  thought  will  become  more  ideal 
and  be  less  governed  by  sense.  The  thoughts  which  words  express 
will  then  become  less  connected  with  impressions  of  sense,  and  there- 
fore they  will  have  more  generality  and  singleness.  The  act  of  utter- 
ance will  acquire  a  singleness  corresponding  to  that  of  the  thought 
which  prompts  it.  And,  moreover,  the  increased  generality  of  the 
meanings  of  words  may  necessitate  the  introduction  of  new  formations 
or  of  particularising  elements  to  denote  what  is  thought  with  par- 
ticularity. 

9.  The  utterance  of  language,  too,  tends  to  be  changed  by  the  con* 
tinned  identity  of  the  race,  and  by  their  progress  in  civilisation. 

Under  the  former  condition,  the  language  becomes  familiar  and 
readily  imderstood  by  all,  so  that  less  care  is  needed  in  uttering  it ; 
and  consequently  the  elements  of  utterance  tend  to  be  more  and  more 
impaired  and  worn  down,  so  as  to  be  easier  for  the  organs. 

The  latter  cause  produces  a  softness  of  habit  and  action,  according 
as  life  becomes  easier  and  less  laborious,  and  this  tends  to  give  softness 
to  utterance  (Chap.  iiL  16). 

When  the  finer  elements  of  expression  are  thus  worn  down,  they 
are  liable  to  lose  the  difference  of  form  which  distinguishes  one  from 
another.  Their  meaning  becomes  then  more  difficult  to  be  appre- 
hended by  foreign  speakers.  And  if  the  language  be  exposed  to  the 
effects  of  mixture  of  the  race  with  a  strange  people,  those  elements  of 
different  meaning  whose  difference  of  form  has  been  impaired  will  be 
replaced  by  coarser  and  more  distinct  forms  of  expression* 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PART  I.— DEGREES   OF  QUICKNESS  OF  MENTAL  EXCITABILITY 
POSSESSED  BY  DIFFERENT  RACES  OF  MEN. 

I. — African. 

1.  The  great  peculiarity  of  the  niental  constitution  of  the  true 
African  races  is  the  readiness  with  which  they  are  affected  by  an 
impression,  and  with  which  the  affection  produced  in  them  by  an 
impression  passes  away. 

The  inexhaustible  gaiety  which  struck  Humboldt^  in  the  negro 
slaves  in  South  America  indicates  this  characteristic  in  both  its  parts, 
for  it  shows  an  elasticity  of  spirit  which  is  easily  moved,  and  from 
which  depression  quickly  passes.  Richard  Lander,  who  travelled  in 
Yoruba  and  the  other  kingdoms  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Niger, 
says :  ^ — **  Nature  has  wisely  endowed  the  African  with  a  buoyant, 
cheerful,  happy  temper,  so  that  no  calamity,  however  great,  no  grief, 
however  poignant,  is  capable  of  making  a  deep  or  lasting  impression  on 
his  mind.  He  does  indeed  display  a  lively,  natural  feeling  when  his 
infant  children  are  snatched  forcibly  from  his  embraces,  or  he  himself 
torn  from  his  home  and  kindred  and  village  tree,  to  gaze  upon  strange 
faces  and  wander  amongst  foreign  scenes;  but  this  emotion  is  as 
evanescent  as  a  flash  of  lightning.  He  knows  no  fixed,  lasting 
sorrow.  I  have  often  seen  disobedient  slaves,  and  slaves  oifored  for 
sale,  singing  in  chains  and  dancing  in  fetters,  suffering  at  the  same 
time  under  a  loathsome  disease  and  an  accumulation  of  misery  the 
very  thoughts  of  which  would  melt  even  to  tears  a  sympathising 
English  philanthropist.  For  their  parts,  they  hardly  know  what  a 
bitter  moment  is,  and  enjoy  themselves,  although  imder  such 
apparently  overwhelming  circumstances,  with  as  keen  a  zest  as  if 
they  had  been  surrounded  by  their  friends  and  companions,  and 
dancing  by  the  light  of  the  moon  underneath  the  branches  of  their 
favourite  tree.  In  their  toilsome  joumeyings  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  captured  slaves 

,    *  Hnmboldt*8  Personal  Narrative,  chap.  v.  vol.  i.  p.  177. 

,   *  R«oord8  of  Clapperton's  last  Expedition  to  Africa,  vol.  L  p.  800. 
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nndergo  incredible  hardships ;  yet  whenever  thej  arrive  at  the  end 
of  their  march,  all  their  woes  are  buried  for  ever  in  a  calabash  of  pitto 
or  otee,  and  they  are  as  merry  and  thoughtless  a  day  or  two  afterwards 
as  they  ever  were." 

2.  To  the  same  purpose  Barbot  writes  of  the  natives  of  the  Gold 
Coast.^  "  They  are  very  little  concerned  in  misfortunes,  so  that  it  is 
hard  to  perceive  any  change  in  them,  either  in  prosperity  or  adversity, 
which  among  Europeans  is  reckoned  magnanimity,  but  among  them 
some  will  have  it  to  pass  for  stupidity.  To  instence  in  this  par- 
ticular ;  when  they  have  obtained  a  victory  over  their  enemies,  tiiey 
return  home  dancing  and  skipping,  and  if  they  have  been  beaten  and 
totally  routed,  they  still  dance,  feast,  and  make  merry.  The  most 
they  do  in  the  greatest  adversity  is  to  shave  their  heads,  and  make 
some  alteration  in  their  garments ;  but  still  they  are  ready  to  feast 
about  graves ;  and  should  they  see  their  country  in  a  flame,  it  would 
not  disturb  their  dancing,  singing,  and  drinking ;  so  that  it  may  well 
be  said,  according  to  some  authors,  that  they  are  insensible  to  grief 
and  want^  sing  till  they  die,  and  dance  into  their  graves.  If  amidst 
their  hardest  toils  and  work,  at  home  or  abroad,  they  do  but  hear 
any  one  sing  or  play  on  their  musical  instruments  they  will  fall 
a-dancing." 

Bosman  uses  almost  the  same  language  in  his  description  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  p.  118.  And  from  the  description  it  is  evident  that  it 
is  not  insensibility  that  characterises  them,  but  rather  a  readiness  to 
receive  a  new  impression,  such  levity  as  enables  them  to  pass  quickly 
from  what  is  painful  to  what  is  pleasant. 

3.  So,  too,  amongst  the  Joloffs,  Adanson  describes  the  strange 
alternations  of  feeling  after  the  death  of  a  friend.  ''  One  night  when 
I  was  fast  asleep,  I  was  wakened  by  a  horrid  shrieking  which  threw 
the  whole  village  into  an  uproar.  Immediately  I  inquired  what  was 
the  matter,  and  was  told  they  were  bewailing  the  death  of  a  youn^ 
woman,  who  had  been  bit,  about  four  leagues  off,  by  a  serpent,  and 
died  of  the  poison  in  less  than  two  hours ;  and  that  her  body  had  been 
just  now  removed  to  her  cottage.  The  first  shriek  was  made,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  by  one  of  the  female  relations  of  the  deceased.  At 
this  signal  all  the  women  in  the  village  came  out,  and  setting  up  a 
most  terrible  howl,  they  flocked  about  the  place  from  whence  the 
first  noise  had  issued.  This  shocking  noise  lasted  some  hours,  that 
is,  till  break  of  day.  "When  the  burial  was  over,  the  cries  and  lamen- 
tations ceased.  Thus  ended  the  lugubrious  ceremony.  Their  thoughts 
were  now  turned  towards  making  an  entertainment  in  honour  of  the 
deceased ;  and  that  same  evening,  they  had  a  folgar  or  a  dance  which 
they  continued  for  three  nights  successively.  An  European  on  such 
an  occasion  would  have  gone  into  mourning  for  some  months,  while 
the  African  seizes  the  opportunity  to  rejoice."  ^ 

4.  M.  Cailli^,  who  travelled  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  !N'unez  to 
Timbuctoo,  thus  notices  the  Bambaras,  a  Mandingo  people  who  have 

^  Description  of  the  Goftsts  of  South  Guinea,  Book  iii  chap,  xviii.  p.  235 ; 
chap.  xzi.  p.  275. 

*  AdfmjBon'B  Voyage  to  Senegal,  p.  108,  &a 
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Bot  been  affected  by  Mahommedanism.  "  I  scarcely  ever  saw  so  gay  a 
people  as  the  Bambaraa.  At  sunset  they  assemble  under  the  great 
bombaces  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  and  dance  all  night  to  music 
which  is  not  unpleasant."  ^  '*  They  are  content  with  the  present 
without  troubling  themselves  about  the  future."  ^  To  judge  by  his 
account  of  them,  they  are  a  people  of  great  quickness  of  excitability. 
*'  In  the  evening  a  dispute  arose  between  two  men  of  the  village,  who 
began  to  fight,  and  would  even  have  used  their  poniards,  if  the 
inhabitants  had  not  collected  round  them  to  make  peace.  Nothing 
was  heard  but  the  shrieks  of  the  womeu,  who  made  groat  lamentations, 
and  the  crowd  was  immense.  All  spoke  at  once  and  shouted  to  make 
themselves  heard,  so  that  there  was  a  tremendous  uproar.  I  never 
could  learn  what  was  the  cause  of  this  scuffle,  which  took  place  pre- 
cisely in  the  court  where  we  lodged,  and  lasted  a  very  long  time, 
though  the  rain  was  pouring  in  torrents."  ^  The  Jallonkas  also,  a  Man- 
dingo  pagan  people,  are  similarly  excitable.  ''A  great  number  of 
people  were  going  across  the  river  in  canoes,  and  they  were  all  dis- 
puting, some  about  the  fare,  others  about  who  should  go  first.  They 
all  talked  at  once  and  made  a  most  terrible  uproar.  Those  who  had 
crossed  fired  muskets  in  token  of  rejoicing,  which  augmented  the 
tumult."  ^  "  All  the  evening,  and  indeed  till  night  was  pretty  well 
advanced,  the  young  negroes  and  negresses  danced  to  the  tom-tom."  ^ 
5.  Dancing  and  singing  at  night  by  moonlight,  or  firelight,  seems  to 
be  constant  and  universal  amongst  the  negro  races,  except  where  they 
are  checked  by  Mahommedanism.  '*  For  music  and  dancing  are  for- 
bidden among  the  Mussulmans,  and  consequently  their  amusements  are 
far  from  equalling  in  frolic  and  gaiety  those  which  prevail  among  the 
pagans."  ^  When  Cailli^  was  on  the  Niger  sailing  to  Timbuctoo,  "  the 
slaves,  male  and  female,  all  Bambaras,  began  after  sunset  to  leap, 
dance,  and  amuse  themselves  in  various  way&  Their  gaiety,  however, 
proved  the  cause  of  some  trouble  to  us ;  for  the  Mahommedan  Foulahs 
observing  them,  came  on  board  at  nightfall  armed  with  bows  and 
pike&  They  severely  censured  the  impropriety  of  allowing  the  slaves 
to  dance  during  the  fiamadan,  observing  that  it  was  like  making  a 
scoff  of  religion.  The  dispute  ended  by  the  slaves  being  condemned 
to  receive  each  five  lashes  on  the  back.  The  sentence,  however,  was 
not  executed  with  much  severity ;  and  it  did  not  restrain  the  slaves 
from  resuming  their  dance  as  soon  as  the  fanatical  Foulahs  departed."  ^ 
"These  people  (Bambaras)  are  always  gay;  and  their  cheerfulness 
forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  dull  gloomy  look  of  the  fanatic 
Mussulman."^  Yet  even  the  Mahommedan  Mandingos  have  not 
quite  lost  their  native  character.  "  The  negroes  are  extremely  fond 
of  social  meetings.  In  the  fine  season,  after  evening  prayer,  they 
assemble  with  the  whole  neighbourhood  to  take  supper  together. 
These  parties  are  always  very  merry.  These  worthy  Mussulmans 
vituperate  those  whom  they  call  infidels,  laugh  heartily,  and  amuse 

1  CaiUi^'B  Travels  through  Africa,  voL  L  p.  869.  >  Ibid.  p.  370. 

*  Ibid  p.  819.        «  Ibid.  p.  250.        •  Ibid.  p.  252.  •  Ibid.  p.  269. 

7  Ibid.  vol.  il  p.  12.  B  Ibid,  vol  I  p.  892. 
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themselves  at  the  expense  of  absent  friends."  ^  "  At  the  end  of  every 
meal  they  thank  each  other  reciprocally,  and  afterwards  run  through 
the  village,  repeating  their  thanks  to  every  one  they  meet,  which  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  they  have  dined  or  supp^  It  is  easy  to 
judge  of  the  quality  of  the  repast  by  the  expression  of  satisfaction 
with  which  the  word  signifying  thanks  is  pronounced.  Some  of  them 
came  to  the  door  of  my  hut  also  to  ejaculate  their  thanks."  ^ 

6.  Many  examples  of  the  quick  excitability  of  the  negro  occur  in 
the  travels  of  the  brothers  Lander  in  the  same  part  of  Africa  which 
Eichard  Lander  had  visited  before  with  Clapperton. 

They  found  the  people  of  Badagry  "  an  ever-grinning  and  loquacious 
people."  '  And  at  Bidjie,  some  eight  or  ten  mUes  inland,  the  laughter 
was  continuous,  and  on  the  slightest  occasiona  "When  I  shook 
hands  with  the  chiefs  son,  which  act  is  not  very  diverting  in  itself, 
the  bystanders  set  up  so  general  a  roar  of  laughter,  that  the  town  rang 
with  the  noise.  And  when  I  ventured  farther  to  place  my  hand  on 
his  head,  they  were  yet  more  amazingly  tickled,  and  actually  shrieked 
like  mandrakes  torn  out  of  the  earth."  ^ 

At  Jenna,  "  we  have  had  the  customary  visit  to  our  yard  of  a  line 
of  women,  who  come  every  morning,  with  rueful  countenances  and 
streaming  eyes,  to  lament  the  approaching  death  of  the  old  widow." 
She  was  to  be  put  to  death  to  attend  her  husband  in  the  other  world. 
'*  They  weep,  they  beat  their  breasts  and  tear  their  hair,  they  moan 
and  exhibit  all  manner  of  violent  affliction  at  the  expected  depriva- 
tion. Perhaps  their  sorrow  is  sincere,  perhaps  it  is  feigned.  At  all 
events,  their  transports  are  ungoverned  and  outrageous.  The  first 
woman  in  the  line  begins  the  cry,  and  is  instantly  followed  by  the 
other  voices.  The  opening  notes  of  the  lamentation  are  rather  low 
and  mournful,  the  last  wild  and  piercing."  ^ 

"  As  a  contrast  to  the  afflicted  females  of  Jenna,  the  wives  of  the 
king  of  Katunga  all  fell  to  crying  for  joy  this  evening,  on  recognising 
a  few  old  acquaintances  in  Uie  yard,  who  soon  joined  them  in  the 
melancholy  music.  It  was  laughable  enough  to  see  them.  Tet,  after 
the  first  burst  had  subsided,  they  began  to  chat  with  a  garrulity  far 
beyond  that  of  the  most  talkative  of  their  European  sisters.  The 
conversation  lasted  more  than  an  hour,  till  at  last  it  resolved  itself 
into  a  violent  quarrel."  • 

At  Pooya,  in  Yoruba,  "  one  old  woman*  had  the  misfortune  to  let 
a  calabash  of  palm-oil  fall  from  her  head.  On  arriving  at  the  spot, 
we  found  a  party  of  females,  her  companions  in  slavery,  wringing 
their  hands  and  crying.  The  old  woman's  own  affliction  was  bitter 
indeed,  as  she  dreaded  the  punishment  which  awaited  her  on  her 
return  to  her  master's  house.  I  compassionated  her  distress,  and  gave 
her  a  large  clasp-knife,  which  would  more  than  recompense  her  for 
the  loss  of  the  oil ;  whereat  the  women  wiped  away  their  tears,  and 
fell  down  on  the  dust  before  us,  exhibiting  countenances  more  glad- 
some  and  animated  than  can  be  conceived."  ^ 

^  Cail]i^*8  Travels  through  Africa,  vol.  I  p.  847. 

3  Ibid.  p.  848.  >  Lander's  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  9.        *  Ibid.  pp.  60,  53. 

«  Ibid.  p.  73.  •  Ibid.  p.  8a.  '  Ibid.  p.  86. 
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At  Chekki,  in  Yoruba,  *'  people  of  both  gexes  are  infinitely  more 
grave  and  serious  in  their  manners  than  those  nearer  the  coast.  And 
the  loud  laugh  that  speaks  the  vacant  mind,  we  have  not  heard  these 
many  days."  ^  This  is  probably  due  to  the  absence  of  the  dissipation 
which  arises  from  their  intercourse  with  foreigners. 

But  there  seems  to  have  been  little  diminution  of  excitability;  for 
in  Keeshee,  a  frontier  town  in  the  north  of  Yoruba,  the  following 
incident  was  recorded.  '*  This  is  a  market-day  here,  and  I  took  a 
walk  this  evening  to  the  place  where  the  market  is  held.  But  the 
crowd  that  gathered  round  me  was  so  great  as  to  compel  me  to  return 
home  much  sooner  than  I  had  intended.  If  I  happened  to  stand  still 
even  for  a  moment,  the  people  pressed  by  thousands  to  get  dose  to 
me ;  and  if  I  attempted  to  go  on,  they  tumbled  one  over  another 
to  get  out  of  my  way,  overturning  standings  and  calabashes,  threw 
down  their  owners,  and  scattered  their  property  about  in  all  directions. 
Smiths  welcomed  me  by  clashing  their  iron  tools  against  each  other, 
and  drummers  by  thumping  violently  upon  one  end  of  their  instru- 
ments. A  few  women  and  children  ran  from  me  in  a  fright,  but  the 
majority,  less  timid,  approached  as  near  as  they  could  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  first  white  man  they  had  ever  seen.  My  appearance 
seemed  to  interest  them  amazingly,  for  they  tittered  and  wished 
me  well,  and  turned  about  to  titter  again.  On  returning,  the  crowd 
became  more  dense  than  ever,  and  drove  all  before  them  like  a  torrent 
Bogs,  goats,  sheep,  and  poultry  were  borne  along  against  their  will ; 
which  terrified  them  so  much,  that  nothing  could  be  heard  but  noises 
of  the  most  lamentable  description.  Children  screamed,  dogs  yelled, 
sheep  and  goats  bleated  most  piteously,  and  fowls  cackled  and  fluttered 
from  among  the  crowd.  And  happy  indeed  was  I  to  shelter  myself 
from  all  this  uproar  in  our  own  yard,  whither  the  multitude  dared  not 
follow."  « 

At  the  same  place  'Hhe  widows  of  the  deceased  chief  daily  set 
apart  a  portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours  to  cry  for  their  bereavement 
and  pray  to  their  gods.  They  began  this  evening  in  the  same  sad, 
mournful  tone  which  is  commonly  heard  on  similar  occasions  all  over 
the  country.  We  asked  our  interpreter  why  the  women  grieved  so 
bitterly.  He  answered  quickly,  '  What  matter  ?  they  laugh  directly.* 
So  I  suppose  they  cry  from  habit  rather  than  from  feeling ;  and  that 
they  can  shed  tears  and  be  merry  in  the  same  breath,  whenever  they 
please."  ^ 

7.  On  tbe  north  of  Yoruba  is  the  kingdom  of  Borgoo ;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  are  classed  by  Dr.  Kolle,  in  the  "  Polyglotta  Africana,"  as 
akin  to  those  of  Ashantee.  Lander  says :  "  Perhaps  no  two  peoples  in 
the  universe,  residing  so  near  each  other,  ditfer  more  widely  in  their 
habits  and  customs,  and  even  in  their  natures,  than  the  natives  of 
Yoruba  and  Borgoo ; "  *  the  former  being  commercial,  cowardly,  and 
mild,  the  latter  warlike,  bold,  and  haughty.  But  though  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  two  races,  excitability 
seems  to  be  as  great  in  Ashantee  as  in  Yoruba. 

^  Lander's  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  102. 
*  Ibid.  p.  154.  »  Ibid.  p.  155.  *  Ibid.  p.  189. 
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8.  Bowdich  thus  describes  his  entrance  into  the  capital  of  Ashantee : 
«We  entered  Coomassie  at  two  o'clock,  passing  under  a  fetish  or 
sacrifice  of  a  dead  sheep^  wrapped  up  in  red  silk,  and  suspended 
between  two  lofty  poles.  Upwards  of  5000  people,  the  greater  part 
warriors,  met  us  with  awful  bursts  of  martial  music,  discordant  only 
in  its  mixture ;  for  horns,  drums,  rattles,  and  gong-gongs  were  aU 
exerted  with  a  zeal  bordering  on  frenzy,  to  subdue  us  by  the  first 
impression.  The  smoke  which  encircled  us  from  the  incessant  dis- 
charges of  musketry  confined  our  glimpses  to  the  foreground.  And 
we  were  halted  whilst  the  captains  performed  their  Pyrrhic  dance,  in 
the  centre  of  a  circle  formed  by  their  warriors ;  where  a  confusion 
of  flags,  English,  Dutch,  and  Danish,  were  waved  and  flourished  in 
all  directions,  the  bearers  plunging  and  springing  from  side  to  side 
with  a  passion  of  enthusiasm  only  equalled  by  the  captains  who  fol- 
lowed  them  discharging  their  shining  blunderbusses  so  close  that  the 
flags  now  and  then  were  in  a  blaze,  and  emerging  from  the  smoke 
with  all  the  gesture  and  distortion  of  maniacs.  The  several  streets 
branching  off  to  the  right  and  left  were  crammed  with  people.  Their 
exclamations  were  drowned  in  the  firing  and  music,  but  their  gestures 
were  in  character  with  the  scene."  ^  ^  The  next  morning  the  king 
sent  to  us  to  come  and  speak  our  palaver  in  the  market-place,  that 
all  the  people  might  hear  it.  We  found  him  encircled  by  the  most 
splendid  insignia,  and  surrounded  by  his  caboceers.  We  were  received 
graciously." 

The  following  day  ''  we  were  sent  for  to  the  king's  house.  He  was 
only  attended  by  his  privy  counsellors.  He  expressed  much  delight 
at  the  camera  obscura  and  instruments.  He  again  acknowledged  the 
gratification  of  the  preceding  day,  and  desired  Mr.  James  to  explain  to 
him  two  notes  which  he  produced.  When  these  were  explained  his 
countenance  changed,  his  counsellora  became  enraged ;  they  were  all 
impatience,  we  all  anxiety.  '  These  white  men,'  said  the  king,  '  cheat 
me,  they  think  to  make  'Shantee  fool.  They  pretend  to  make  friends 
with  me,  and  they  join  with  the  Fantees  to  cheat  me,  to  put  shame 
upon  my  face.  This  makes  the  blood  come  from  my  heart'  This 
was  reported  by  his  linguist  with  a  passion  of  gesture  and  utterance 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  king's.  The  irritation  spread  throughout  the 
circle  and  swelled  even  to  uproar."^  Subsequently  the  king  "drew 
his  beard  into  his  mouth,  bit  it,  and  rushing  abruptly  from  his  seat 
exclaimed,  '  'Shantee  foo  !  'Shantee  foo  1  ah !  ah ! '  Then  shaking  his 
finger  at  us  with  the  most  angry  aspect,  would  have  burst  from  us 
with  the  exclamation, '  If  a  black  man  had  brought  me  this  message 
I  would  have  had  his  head  cut  off  before  me.' "  But  on  an  explana- 
tion being  made  by  Mr.  Bowdich,  ''conviction  flashed  across  the 
countenance  of  the  interpreter.  The  cheerful  aspect  of  the  morning 
was  resumed  in  every  countenance.  Tlie  king  held  out  his  hand  to 
Mr.  Bowdich.  Every  look  was  favourable.  Everywhere  there  was  a 
hand  extended."  ^ 

9.  In  Dahomey,  at  the  festival  of  watering  the  graves  of  the  king's 

^  Bowdich's  Mission  to  Ashantee,  p.  31-33.  *  Ibid.  p.  48,  47. 

»  Ibid.  p.  49,  61. 
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ancestors,  debates  and  trials  are  held  which  the  king  decides.  The 
excitable  spirit  in  which  such  processes  are  conducted  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  incidents  witnessed  by  Captain  Forbes.  Ahlohpeh  was 
accused  of  cowardice,  and  the  mayo  claimed  an  office  which  he  held. 
While  he  was  making  his  defence,  the  mayo  rushed  at  him  and  dealt 
him  several  blows,  and  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  forcibly  removed. 
In  an  instant  the  whole  yard  was  in  an  uproar,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  silence  could  be  procured  for  the  king  to  rebuke  the  mayo,  and 
order  Ahlohpeh  to  be  brought  back."  ^ 

Any  head-man  of  a  town  or  district  can,  by  prostrating  and  kissing 
the  ground,  declare  a  king's  court  and  try  a  culprit  "  In  the  after- 
noon a  terrible  noise  drew  my  attention,  when,  on  examination,  I 
found  some  of  our  hammock-men  and  the  townspeople  at  a  war  of  words. 
Presently  the  head  of  the  town  rushed  in  among  them,  prostrated, 
kissed  the  dust,  and  on  his  taking  his  seat  on  his  hams,  all  squatted 
down  peaceably  scarcely  a  moment  after.  Narwhey  arrived  too  late, 
and  in  a  terrible  passion  he  rushed  on  one  of  the  hammock-men  and 
fairly  pummelled  him,  while  the  head-man  called  to  him  to  desist, 
and  that  his  conduct  was  contempt  of  court  He  fell  back  among  the 
crowd  a  quiet  but  enraged  spectator."  ^ 

10.  Lander  says  of  the  people  of  Africa  in  general :  "  They  are  easily 
provoked  to  anger,  and  as  easily  induced  to  resume  sentiments  of 
benevolence  and  compassion.  We  not  unfrequently  observed  persons 
quarrelling  and  fighting  in  one  moment  with  all  the  bitterness  of  angry 
and  elevated  passions,  and  in  the  next  as  gentle  as  lambs,  and  the 
most  cordial  friends  in  the  universe,  forgetting  their  previous  noisy 
dispute  in  the  performance  of  reciprocal  acts  of  kindness  and  good- 
nature."* 

11.  Yet  there  are  considerable  diversities  among  the  natives  of 
Africa,  and  to  some  of  them  this  description  is  less  applicable  than  to 
those  which  came  under  Lander's  notice.  For  Africa  being  separated 
from  Asia  on  the  north-east  only  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  joined  to  it  by 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  is  open  on  that  side  to  Asiatic  influences  and 
Asiatic  immigrants.  And  it  is  natural,  therefore,  that  a  pure  African 
type  should,  for  the  most  part,  be  found  only  in  those  regions  which 
are  most  separated  from  those  sources  of  Asiatic  mixture.  Not  only 
is  Africa,  north  of  the  Sahara,  peopled  by  races  of  an  Asiatic  stock, 
but  south  of  the  Sahara,  even  in  Bomou,  about  half-way  between  the 
most  easterly  and  westerly  parts  of  Africa  north  of  the  equator,  a 
more  sedate  and  less  vivacious  nature  was  observed  by  Denham,  who 
says  that  "there  is  a  remarkable  good-natured  heaviness  about 
them;"^  and  by  Dr.  Barth,  who  remarks  that  "even  amusements 
have  rather  a  sullen  character  in  BornoiL"  ^  And  south  of  the  equator, 
in  latitude  4",  and  five  days'  journey  inland  from  the  east  coast,  Reb- 
mann  found  the  Teita  people,  who  said  that  their  ancestors  had  come 
thirty  days'  journey  from  the  north,  and  whose  huts,  construeted  in 

^  Forbes's  Dahomey,  yoL  U.  p.  138.  '  Ibid.  yoL  L  p.  60. 

*  Clapperton'B  Last  Expedition  to  Africa,  vol  ii.  p.  1,  2. 
^  I>enham*8  NarratiYe  of  Travels,  p.  816. 
>  Dr.  Barth*s  TraYels  in  Central  Africa,  vol  il  p.  810. 
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the  Abyssinian  fashion,  confirmed  this  tradition.  He  says :  "  The 
quiet  and  more  earnest  character  of  this  mountain  people  prevented 
them  from  making  a  great  deal  of  fuss  in  the  reception  of  the  first 
European  whom  they  had  seen  in  their  midst,  as  is  the  custom  of  the 
Wanika,  who  always,  when  you  come  for  the  first  time  into  one  of 
their  villages^  set  up  dancing  and  singing  in  honour  of  the  stranger. 
Here  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind."  ^  "  The  more  serious  character 
of  the  Teita  showed  itself  in  this,  that  Maina  did  not  laugh,  as 
the  Wanika  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  when  he  heard  of  the 
resurrection."  • 

12.  The  Hottentots  in  the  extreme  south  differ  in  their  mental 
character,  as  in  their  physical,  from  the  other  natives  of  South  Africa. 
**  Missionaries  of  different  societies  have  lately  proceeded  to  very  distant 
parts  of  the  colony,  and  some  even  much  beyond  it,  both  among  the 
Kafirs  to  the  eastward  and  the  Bosjesman  Hottentots  to  the  northward. 
The  latter  they  represent  as  a  docile  and  tractable  people,  of  innocent 
manners  and  grateful  to  their  benefactors  beyond  expression ;  but  the 
Kafirs,  they  say,  are  a  volatile  race,  extremely  good-humoured,  but 
turn  into  ridicule  all  their  attempts  to  convert  them  to  Christianity."  ^ 
'*  The  humour  of  the  Hottentots  is  a  little  phlegmatic,  and  their  tern* 
perameut  cold."^  '*  Their  phlegmatic  coolness  and  their  serious  looks 
give  them  an  air  of  reserve,  which  they  never  lay  aside  even  at  the 
most  joyful  moments ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  all  other  black  or  tawny 
nations  give  themselves  up  to  pleasure  with  the  liveliest  joy  and  with- 
out any  restraint**  *  **  They  appear  to  be  a  dull,  gloomy,  and  indif- 
ferent people."  • 

Such  observations  would  suggest  the  inference  that  the  Hottentots 
differed  from  the  pure  African  races  in  having  a  lower  degree  of  quick 
excitability;  but  this  impression  is  removed  by  the  account  which 
Kolben  gives  of  their  character  and  habits.  His  description  of  their 
indolence  gives  the  true  cause  of  the  apparent  difference ;  for  though 
man  in  his  rude  state  everywhere  is  liable  to  habits  of  indolence, 
except  when  pressing  necessity  rouses  him  to  action,  the  Hottentot 
seems  to  surpass  all  other  men  in  this  respect.  ''  The  first  thing  I 
shall  remark  in  this  view  of  the  Hottentots  is  their  laziness.  They 
are  without  doubt  both  in  body  and  mind  the  laziest  people  under  the 
sun.  A  monstrous  indisposition  to  thought  and  action  runs  through 
all  the  nations  of  them,  and  their  whole  earthly  happiness  seems  to 
lie  in  indolence  and  supinity.  They  can  think,  and  to  purpose  too,  if 
they  please ;  but  they  hate  the  trouble  of  it,  and  look  upon  every 
degree  of  reasoning  as  a  vexatious  agitation  of  the  mind.  They  there- 
fore shun  argument  as  the  invader  of  their  quiet,  and  never  reason 
but  in  cases  of  downright  necessity.  Fire  not  a  Hottentot's  mind 
by  violence,  and  he  is  all  supinity  and  reverie.  They  can  be  active  too 
if  they  please,  and  when  employed  by  the  Europeans  are  as  diligent 
and  expeditious  as  any  people  in  the  world.     But  let  not  a  Hottentot 

1  Dr.  KrapfB  Travels  in  East  Africa,  p.  226.         >  Ibid.  p.  234. 

*  Barrow*8  Travels  in  Southern  Africa,  voL  i.  p.  376. 

*  Vaillant's  Travels,  p.  271.  »  Ibid.  p.  348. 
«  Campbell's  Travels  in  South  Africa,  p.  382. 
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be  roused  by  any  present  appetite  or  necessity,  and  he  is  as  deaf  to 
employment  as  a  log,  and  when  upon  his  legs  will  hardly  stoop  for 
any  one  thing  in  the  world  he  does  not  either  particularly  doat  on  or 
immediately  want.  When  appetite  or  necessity  urges  he  enters  readily 
into  employment  and  is  all  activity  ;  when  these  are  gratified  and  his 
obligation  to  serve  is  at  an  end,  he  retires  to  enjoy  himself  again  in 
his  beloved  idleness.  This  is  the  general  character  of  the  Hottentots 
in  point  of  action."  ^  **  They  will  neither  work  nor  reason  but  upon 
a  kind  of  force.  Let  it  not  be  said,  then,  as  stupid  as  a  Hottentot, 
but  as  lazy  as  one."  ^ 

Kow  such  habits  of  inaction  and  of  disinclination  to  exertion  tend 
to  repress  the  manifestations  of  mental  movement,  and  to  reduce  that 
movement  itself  while  the  habit  operates  And  it  is  to  those  occasions 
when  habit  does  not  favour  indolence  that  we  must  look  if  we  would 
see  the  quality  of  the  mental  action  which  is  natural  to  the  racei 
When  the  habits  of  the  Hottentots  are  thus  studied,  their  similarity 
to  the  genuine  African  races  in  respect  to  quickness  of  excitability 
becomes  apparent.  For  not  only  on  occasions  of  a  strongly  exciting 
nature,  as  when  the  favour  of  deity  is  sought  with  earnest  appeals, 
which  are  strengthened  with  the  transports  of  religious  dance  and 
song,  but  at  times  which  furnish  a  stimulus  small  compared  with  its 
effect,  the  Hottentot  is  roused  to  excitement  with  true  African  facility. 

"  Dancing  is  the  delight  of  both  sexes  of  the  Hottentots ; "  ^  and 
among  them,  as  among  the  negroes,  the  custom  prevails  of  dancing  in 
the  light  of  the  moon.  These  dances  are  thought  by  those  who  have 
observed  them  to  have  a  religious  character.  But  '^  most  of  the  Hot- 
tentots deny  this,  and  avouch  that  their  dancing,  sl^outing,  or  singing 
in  the  open  fields  in  the  night  is  only  for  diversion  and  to  please 
themselves,  without  the  least  intention  to  invoke  or  adore  the  moon 
or  any  deity  whatsoever."  ^  Kolben  thinks  that  these  are  religious 
dances,  and  describes  the  worship  which  they  address  to  the  new  and 
full  moon.  At  other  times,  however,  they  correspond  to  the  general 
African  habit  and  seem  to  have  a  genuine  African  character,  with  a 
degree  of  excitement  out  of  proportion  to  the  religious  element  which 
they  involve.  '*They  assemble  in  great  numbers  in  their  several 
districts,  and  dance  in  circles,  clap  their  hands,  and  cry  and  rave,  as 
it  seems,  all  night  long.  Their  behaviour  on  those  occasions  is  very 
amazing.  They  throw  themselves  into  various  surprising  distortions 
of  body,  stare  wildly  up  towards  heaven,  stretch  every  feature,  and 
cross  their  foreheads  with  a  red  stone."  ^  At  other  times,  when 
there  is  no  religious  motive,  the  dance  goes  on  with  an  excitement 
which  is  quite  disproportioned  to  the  occasion.  "  The  occasions  of 
their  dancings,  setting  aside  the  religious  solemnities,  are  generally 
these :  when  peace  is  clapt  up  with  a  nation  with  which  they  have 
been  at  war ;  when  one  of  the  kraal  has  slain  a  wild  beast  or  escaped 
some  great  danger ;  or  when  some  notable  piece  of  good  luck  has 
happened  to  some  particular  person  or  family  of  the  kraal     On  these 

^  Kolben's  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  chap.  iv.  sect  7.        *  Ibid.  ehap.  six.,  introd. 
>  Ibid.  chap.  xxiL  sect  4.  *  Ibid.  chap,  viil  sect.  8. 

'  Ibid,  chap  viiL  sect.  8.  - 
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and  the  like  occasions  the  whole  kraal  testifies  its  joy  in  dancing, 
sometimes  whole  nights  and  sometimes  till  far  in  the  next  day,  without 
any  manner  of  refreshment  The  men  in  dancing  deal  their  legs  about 
them  to  a  prodigy  of  activity.  The  women  are  very  active  in  this  diver- 
sion, keeping  their  legs  continually  in  a  wonderfully  nimble  motion.''  ^ 
*'They  can  sing,  and  dance,  and  confabulate  with  all  imaginable 
gaiety  for  twenty  hours  together  by  the  help  only  of  their  ordinary 
beverage,  water  and  cows'  milk ;  vivacities  in  which,  spite  of  all  the 
sarcasms  with  which  they  have  been  pelted  for  stupidity,  they  excel 
the  Europeans,  who  cannot,  forsooth,  maintain  their  mirth  for  an  hour 
without  the  help  of  strong  liquors."  ^  When  distemper  ceases  among 
their  sheep,  after  offerings  made  to  propitiate  their  god  Grounja,  '*  the 
sense  of  having  pleased  him  furnishes  such  scenes  of  mirth  and  ecstasy 
as  are  perhaps  nowhere  else  to  be  met  with."  ^  And  "  when  the  sheep 
pass  readily  through  or  over  the  fire,"  through  which  at  certain  times 
they  are  driven,  *'  'tis  hardly  in  the  power  of  language  to  describe 
them  1  in  all  the  saUies  of  their  joy.  Heavens!  what  a  distracted 
scene !  what  shouting,  singing,  and  screaming !  what  bouncing  and 
scampering  I  what  laughing,  grinning,  and  staring !  what  stamping, 
capering,  and  tumbling !  what  clapping  of  hands  and  shaking  of  heels ! 
what  twistings  and  wrigglings  of  the  body !  what  raptures  and  uproars ! 
They  are  mad  in  all  appearance,  stark-staring  mad,  and  their  extrava- 
gances know  no  end."  ^ 

Such  descriptions  show  the  excitable  nature  which  is  concealed 
beneath  the  indolence  of  the  Hottentot. 

13.  There  is  no  such  veil  of  indolence  obscuring  the  true  nature  of 
the  Kafir.  When  Yaillant  first  met  Kafirs  after  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  Hottentots,  the  difference  between  them  in  this  respect 
struck  him  forcibly.  The  Kafirs  were  of  the  Kosah  race.  *'  What 
showed  their  difference  from  the  Gonaquas  most  sensibly  was  their 
manner  of  saluting.  They  all  spoke  together,  and  with  a  precipitation 
and  volubility  which  appeared  to  me  so  much  the  stranger,  as  I  had 
been  for  almost  a  year  accustomed  to  the  slow  manner  of  my  indolent 
Hottentots."  ^  *'  Being  more  open  and  lively  than  the  Hottentots,  and 
having  in  their  character  nothing  approaching  to  their  taciturnity, 
these  people  gained  upon  me  in  volubility."  ^  When  he  made  a 
bellows  for  them,  *'  tlus  specimen  of  skill  raised  their  astonishment  to 
the  highest  pitch.  I  may  venture  to  say  they  were  almost  convulsed 
and  thrown  into  a  delirium.  They  danced  and  capered  around  the 
bellows ;  each  tried  it  in  turns,  and  they  clapped  their  hands,  the 
better  to  testify  their  joy."  • 

14.  Captain  Gardiner  thus  describes  a  scene  of  excitement  which 
he  witnessed  among  the  Zulu&  "  A  chief  named  Georgo,  at  the  head 
of  a  large  detachment  from  his  regiment,  came  from  a  distant  part  of 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  begging  shields.  Their  arrival  at  the 
principal  gate  of  the  town  having  been  notified  to  the  king,  an  order 
was  soon  after  sent  for  their  admission ;  when  they  all  rushed  up  with 

^  Kolbeii*8  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  chap.  xxiL  sect  4.        *  Ibid.,  chap.  ix.  sect  6. 
*  Ibid.  chap.  ix.  sect  8.  *  VaUlant*B  Travels,  p.  375.        «  Ibid,  p  379. 

•  Ibid.  p.  393. 
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a  shout,  brandishing  their  sticks  in  a  most  violent  manner,  nntil 
within  a  respectable  distance  of  the  Issigordlo  (or  residence  of  the 
king),  when  they  halted.  Dingam,  the  king,  shortly  after  came  out, 
the  two  indoonas,  or  ministers  of  state,  and  a  number  of  his  great 
men  having  already  arrived.  Tambooza,  who  is  the  great  speaker  on 
all  these  occasions,  and  the  professed  scolder  whenever  necessity 
requires,  was  now  on  his  lega  To  speak  publicly  in  any  other  posture 
would,  I  am  convinced,  be  painful  to  a  Zulu.  Nor  is  he  content 
with  mere  gesticulation;  actual  space  is  necessary.  I  had  almost 
said  sufficient  for  a  cricket-ball  to  bound  in,  but  this  woiild  be  hypar- 
bole.  A  run,  however,  he  must  have ;  and  I  have  been  surprised  at 
the  grace  and  effect  which  this  novel  accompaniment  to  the  art  of 
elocution  has  often  given  to  the  point  and  matter  of  the  discourse. 
On  a  late  occasion  it  appears  the  troops  now  harangued  had  not  per- 
formed the  service  expected.  After  a  long  tirade,  in  which  Tambooza 
ironically  described  their  feeble  onset  and  fruitless  effort,  advancing 
like  a  Mercury  to  fix  his  dart,  and  gracefully  retiring  as  though  to 
point  a  fresh  barb  for  the  attack,  now  slaking  his  wrath  by  a  journey 
to  the  right,  and  then  as  abruptly  recoiling  to  the  left,  by  each  detour 
increasing  in  vehemence,  the  storm  was  at  length  at  its  height,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  he  had  stirred,  he  retired  to  the  feet  of 
his  sovereign.  Georgo's  countenance  can  better  be  imagined  than 
described  at  this  moment.  Impatient  to  reply,  he  now  rose  from  the 
centre  of  the  line.  Amanka  (it  is  false),  was  tiie  first  word  he  uttered. 
The  various  chivalrous  deeds  of  himself  and  his  men  were  then  set 
forth  in  the  most  glowing  colours,  and  a  scene  ensued  which  I  scarcely 
know  how  to  describe.  Independent  of  his  own  energetic  gesticula- 
tions, his  violent  leaping  and  sententious  running,  on  the  first  announce- 
ment of  any  exculpatory  fact  indicating  their  prowess  in  arms,  one  or 
more  of  the  principal  warriors  would  rush  from  the  ranks  to  corro- 
borate the  statement  by  a  display  of  muscular  power  in  leaping, 
charging,  and  pantomimic  conflict,  which  quite  made  the  ground  to 
resound  under  his  feet ;  alternately  leaping  and  galloping  (for  it  is 
not  running),  until,  frenzied  by  the  tortuous  motion,  their  nerves  were 
sufficiently  strong  for  the  acm^  posture — vaulting  several  feet  in  the 
air,  drawing  the  knees  towards  the  chin,  and  at  the  same  time  passing 
the  hands  between  the  ankles.  In  this  singular  manner  were  the 
charges  advanced  and  rebutted  for  a  considerable  tima"  ^  Even  in 
the  ordinary  discourse  of  the  Zulu,  his  excitement  requires  an  outlet 
additional  to  what  it  gets  in  language.  "  A  Zulu  can  scarcely  speak 
without  snapping  his  fingers  at  every  sentence ;  and  when  energetic, 
a  double  Slap  is  often  made,  and  that  between  every  four  or  five 
words."  ^  Gardiner  also  notes  the  quickness  with  which  the  Zulus 
accomplish  a  process  of  joint  deliberation.  "  It  was  in  this  impromptu 
manner  that  the  town  of  D'Urban  was  named,  its  situation  fixed,  the 
township  and  church  lands  appropriated,  and,  in  short,  as  much  real 
business  gone  through  as  would  have  required  at  least  a  fortnight's 
hard  writing  and  debating  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe."* 

15.  Among  the  Bechuanas,  Campbell  found  similcu:  quickness  of 

^  Gardiner^s  Joumey  to  the  ZiUu  Country,  p.  47-50. 
»  Ibid.  p.  168.'  •  Ibid.  p.  188. 
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excitability.     When  he  entered  Lattakoo,  ''in  a  few  minutes  the 
square  was  filled  with  men,  women,  and  children,  who  poured   in 
from  all  quarters  to  the  number  of  a  thousand  or  more.     The  noise 
from  so  many  tongues,  bawling  with  all  their  might,  was  rather  con- 
founding after  being  so  long  accustomed  to  the  stillness  of  the  wilder- 
ness."^   "  While  writing  in  the  tent  some  of  the  principal  persons  came 
in  and  seated  themselves  around  me,  but  in  consequence  of  their  talk- 
ing so  much  and  so  loud  about  my  writing,  dress,  and  so  forth,  I  was 
obliged  to  desist.     At  my  manner  of  pronouncing  some  of  their  words 
they  laughed  so  immoderately  loud  as  almost  to  make  me  deaf."'     *'It 
is  very  difficult  to  know,  when  these  people  are  talking,  whether  they 
are  in  a  rage  or  in  good  humour.     I  had  generally  to  listen  whether 
they  laughed  or  not  before  I  could  determine,  if  not  within  sight  of 
their  countenances;  for  when  they  become  the  least  interested  in 
what  they  are  saying,  they  speak  with  all  their  might,  as  if  addressing^ 
people  at  a  great  distance."  ^    '*  From  fifty  to  a  hundred  women  are  to 
be  found  at  these  little  wells  from  morning  to  evening.     No  person 
having  a  headache  should  approach  within  a  hundred  yards  of  these 
wells,  the  tongue-uproar  is  so  great."  ^     ^  When  writing  I  was  hastily 
called  out  to  witness  something  extraordinary.     There  was  a  hard, 
smooth  skin  laid  on  the  ground,  on  which  was  put  another  skin, 
which  they  intended  to  soften.     Twelve  men  on  their  knees  sur- 
rounded it.     Every  second  person,  which  made  six  of  the  circle^  at 
one  instant  plunged  down  upon  the  skin,  like  one  diving  into  the  sea. 
Each  person  driving  it  from  him,  the  whole  skin  was  shrivelled  into  a 
heap  in  the  centre ;  but  in  raising  again  their  bodies,  they  pulled  it 
to  them,  which  made  it  flat  as  before,  and  made  room  for  the  other 
six  to  plunge  down  upon  it  in  the  same  way.     Both  sixes  alternately 
continued  a  long  time  at  this  exercise,  keeping  exact  time  in  falling 
..and  rising  by  means  of  words  which  they  sang,  intermixed  with 
frightful  screams  and  howling.     They  frequently  appeared  frantic  and 
furious,   but  the  instant  the  operation  ended,  their  countenances 
resumed  their  former  aspect,  as  if  nothing  had  happened."  ^    '*  Having 
plenty  of   flesh,  the  Matchapees  (a  Bechuana  tribe)  were  in  such 
high  spirits  that  I  was  induced  to  compare  their  combined  vocifera- 
tions to  the  uproar  which  prevailed  in  the  streets  of  Paris  during 
some  of  the  revolutionary  massacres.     Many  of  them  appeared  so  full 
of  rage  that  a  stranger  would  have  expected  every  moment  to  see 
them  stab  each  other  with  their  assegais,  or  cleave  one  another  down 
with  their  battle-axes.     Inquiring  of  the  interpreter  at  the  height  of 
the  uproar  the  subject  of  dispute,  he  carelessly  answered  it  was 
only  about  the  best  way  to  travel  on  the  morrow  in  order  to  obtain 
water."  ^     "  The  king  heard  a  case  of  goat-stealing,  passed  judgment, 
and  put  it  in  execution  with  his  own  hands,  all  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes."  ^    '^  The  Matchapees  were  much  depressed  and  discouraged, 
no  people  being  more  affected  by  rain  and  damp  than  they  are."  ^ 

^  Campbell's  Travels  in  South  Africa,  p.  248.  >  Ibid.  p.  251. 

•  Ibid  p.  275.  *  Ibid.  p.  279.  •  Ibid.  p.  258. 

*  Oampbell'fl  Second  Journey  in  South  Africa,  p.  141.  '  Ibid.  p.  183. 

«  Ibid.  p.  193. 
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16.  Amongst  the  Makololo,  some  600  miles  north  of  Lattakoo,  in 
south  latitude  18°,  and  east  longitude  24**,  Livingstone  found  a 
similar  character  ojf  ready  excitability.  '*The  people  usually  show 
their  joy  and  work  off  their  excitement  in  dances  and  songs.  If  the 
dance  were  witnessed  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  it  would  be  nothing  out  of 
the  way,  and  quite  appropriate  even  as  a  means  of  letting  off  the 
excessive  excitement  of  the  brain.''  ^  "  The  dance  is  kept  up  in  the 
moonlight  till  past  midnight.  The  attendants  of  the  chief  keep  up  a 
continuous  roar  of  bantering  raillery,  laughing,  and  swearing." ' 

17.  The  Barotse  also,  two  or  three  degrees  further  north,  have  a 
similar  character ;  "  they  often  engage  in  loud  scolding  of  each  other 
in  order  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  their  work."  "  They  are  a  merry  set 
of  mortals.     A  feeble  joke  sets  them  off  in  a  fit  of  laughter."  ^ 

18.  Korth  of  the  Barotse  are  the  Balonda,  a  people  of  a  negro  type. 
Livingstone's  description  of  the  Balonda  female  chief  Manenko  is 
like  Gardiner's  description,  already  quoted,  of  the  Zulu  Tambooza. 
She  considered  that  a  grave  offence  had  been  committed  against  her, 
and  "she  had  now  a  good  excuse  for  venting  her  spleen.  She 
advanced  and  receded  in  true  oratorical  style,  belabouring  her  own 
servants  as  well  for  allowing  the  offence,  and,  as  usual  in  more 
civilised  feminine  lectures,  she  leaned  over  the  objects  of  her  ire,  and 
screamed  forth  all  their  faults  and  failings  ever  since  they  were 
bom,  and  her  despair  of  ever  seeing  them  become  better  until  they 
were  all  killed  by  alligators."  ^  "  One  of  Intemese's  men  (Balonda) 
stole  a  fowl  given  me  by  the  lady  of  the  village.  When  charged 
with  the  theft,  every  one  of  Intemese's  party  vociferated  his  innocence 
and  indignation  at  being  suspected,  continuing  their  loud  asseverations 
and  gesticulations  for  some  minutes.  Intemese  then  called  on  me  to 
send  one  of  my  people  to  search  the  huts  if  I  suspected  his  people. 
The  man  sent  soon  found  it,  and  brought  it  out^  to  the  confusion  of 
Intemese,  and  the  laughter  of  our  party."  ^  *^  The  Balonda  seemed 
generally  to  be  in  good  spirits,  and  spend  their  time  in  everlasting 
talk,  funeral  ceremonies,  and  marriages.  This  flow  of  animal  spirits 
must  be  one  reason  why  they  are  such  an  indestructible  race."  ^ 

19.  Livingstone,  in  his  travels  across  South  Africa  from  Loanda  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  did  not  meet  with  any  race  which  formed  an 
exception  to  the  general  African  excitability,  for  if  he  had,  he  could 
not  have  failed  to  notice  it  His  observations  bearing  on  the  subject 
all  point  to  the  universal  prevalence  of  this  character.  In  Angola, 
on  the  occasion  of  marriages,  "dancing,  feasting,  and  drinking  are 
prolonged  for  several  days."  "  In  cases  of  death  the  body  is  kept 
several  days,  and  there  is  a  grand  concourse  of  both  sexes,  with 
beating  of  drums,  dances,  and  debauchery,  kept  up  with  feasting,  &&, 
according  to  the  means  of  the  relatives."  ^  On  the  Tamba,  E.  long. 
20°  13',  S.  lat  10°>  "on  the  arrival  of  strangers,  men,  women,  and 

^  Livingstone's  Missionary  Travels  in  South  Africa,  p.  225. 

«  Ibid.  p.  608.  *  Ibid.  p.  244.  *  Ibid.  p.  279. 

•  Ibid.  p.  807.  •  Ibid.  p.  4(J0.  '  Ibid.  p.  412. 
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children  ply  their  calling  as  hucksters  with  a  great  deal  of  noisy 
haggling."^  At  Cahango,  in  the  same  vicinity,  ''funeral  obsequies 
occupy  about  four  days,  during  which  there  is  a  constant  succession  of 
dancing,  wailing,  and  feasting."'  Among  the  Batoka,  £.  long.  27%  S. 
lat  17^  *'  the  mode  of  salutation  is  quite  singular.  They  throw  them- 
selves on  their  backs  on  the  ground,  and  rolling  from  side  to  side,  slap 
the  outside  of  their  thighs  as  expressions  of  thankfulness  and  welcome, 
uttering  the  words  '  Kina  bomba.' "  * 

20.  On  the  east  coast,  too,  in  S.  lat.  4%  Dr.  Krapf  thus  describes 
his  reception  by  the  Wanika,  a  Suahili  tribe :  "  The  chiefs  and  their 
retinue  arrived,  welcomed  me,  and  conducted  us  through  three 
entrances  in  the  palisades  into  the  village  amid  cries  of  rejoicing, 
dancing,  and  brandishing  of  swords  and  bows.  In  the  village  the 
noise  was  still  greater,  as  young  and  old,  men  and  women,  streamed 
forth  to  pay  the  European  the  same  honours  which  are  paid  to  a  great 
man  from  Mombaz  when  he  visits  the  Wanika.  Whenever  any  one 
only  stood  and  looked  on,  he  was  driven  by  the  chiefs  into  the  crowd 
to  dance  and  shriek  with  his  neighbours.''  ^  The  only  exception  to 
this  character  of  quick  excitability  met  with  south  of  the  Gallas  was 
appai'ently  that  of  the  Teita,  already  referred  to  as  being  probably  of 
an  Abyssinian  origin. 

Abyssinia  itself  was  deeply  affected  by  Arabic  influence,  as  the 
language  shows ;  but  in  Nubia  the  native  race  is  more  original  And 
as  the  natives  of  Bomou,  when  contrasted  with  the  negroes  to  the 
west  of  them,  seem  to  have  a  more  sedate  character,  so  the  Nubians, 
when  compared  with  the  tribes  of  mixed  Arabic  blood  with  which 
they  are  in  contact,  produce  an  opposite  impression.  They  are  thus 
described  by  Kiippell :  "  Though  the  Dongolawi  at  present  languish 
in  great  misery,  yet  they  are  always  in  a  cheerful  humour.  They  sing 
and  dance  gladly  and  often,  and  if  they  only  have  Busa  to  drink,  they 
forget  all  trouUes."^  ''The  Dongolawi  are  a  light-minded,  merry, 
impressionable  (sinnliches),  and  highly  selfish  people."*  "The  differ- 
ence is  striking  between  tJbie  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mahas  and 
Suckot  and  that  of  the  Dongolawi  Instead  of  the  light  cheerfulness 
of  the  latter,  one  finds  here  at  all  times  only  dark  reserve.  Envy  and 
mistrust  are  the  main  features  of  their  character ;  and  the  two  races 
have  nothing  in  common  but  an  unbounded  selfishness."  ^ 


II. — Ajnerican, 

1.  In  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  quick  excitability  of  the 
African  races  is  the  low  intensity  of  the  mental  action  which  is  set  on 
foot  by  a  given  force  of  impression  amongst  the  aborigines  of  America. 
Nor  is  there  any  fact  more  remarkable  in  the  natural  history  of  man, 
than  the  universal  prevalence  of  this  peculiarity  in  North  and  8outh 
America,  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Cape  Horn.    No  variety  of  climate 

^  Livingstone's  Missionary  Travels  in  South  Africa,  p.  453.        '  Ibid.  p.  456. 
*  Ibid.  p.  651.  *  Dr.  Krapf 's  Travels  in  East  Africa,  p.  186. 

^  Ktippell,  Reisen  in  Nubien,  p  56.  *  Ibid.  p.  61.  ^  Ibid.  p.  63. 
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or  of  food  seems  to  have  any  direct  effect  on  it  One  race  indeed  may, 
from  the  circumstances  of  its  life,  be  more  social  or  more  enterprising 
than  another ;  and  the  comparative  willingness  to  talk,  or  to  act,  may 
seem  to  indicate  a  more  excitable  nature.  But  these  varieties,  where 
they  are  met  with  in  America,  are  always  accompanied  by  the  general 
indications  of  slow  excitability ;  and  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  the 
effects  of  special  habits  generating  a  readiness  for  special  kinds  of 
action,  and  not  as  resulting  from  a  general  readiness  to  respond  with 
nervous  force  to  an  impression.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
it  seems  vain  to  speculate  on  the  question,  whether  there  was  any  cause 
generally  prevalent  in  America  tending  to  produce  directly  this  impas- 
sive temperament  But  from  national  characteristics  in  general,  there 
is  a  freedom  of  individual  deviation  which  seems  to  indicate  the 
weakness  or  want  of  prevalence  of  causes  directly  producing  them ; 
and  we  are  thus  led  to  account  for  them  rather  by  the  principle  of 
natural  selection.  Applying  this  principle  to  the  immobility  of  the 
American  races,  we  should  have  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  pecu- 
liarity in  the  conditions  of  life  in  America,  which  so  corresponds  to 
this  character  of  nervous  action,  as  to  give  advantage  in  the  struggle 
for  life  to  those  who  possess  it^  and  consequently  to  lead  to  its  pre- 
vailing everywhere.  Now,  there  is  one  quality  connected  generally 
throughout  America  with  this  unexcitable  nature  which  seems  to  point 
to  such  a  peculiarity  in  the  conditions  of  life,  namely,  capability  of 
endurance.  For  endurance  corresponds  to  hardship.  And  the  cidti- 
vation  of  endurance  by  the  American  aborigines  shows  that  a  value 
was  attached  to  it^  which  it  must  have  derived  from  its  association 
with  success  as  a  necessary  condition.  Endurance  is  facilitated  by 
low  nervous  excitability.  Without  this  it  would  be  scarcely  possible 
to  carry  it  to  the  length  to  which  it  is  carried  in  America.  And  we 
are  thus  led  to  the  conjecture  that  in  America,  more  than  in  the  other 
continents,  the  conditions  of  life  involved  hardship  which  required 
endurance,  and  that  low  excitability  by  facilitating  endurance  gave  an 
advantage  in  the  struggle  for  life  which  favoured  its  development 

The  peculiar  condition  of  the  natives  of  America  prior  to  its  discovery 
by  Columbus  was  that  without  domestic  animals  and  with  little  help 
from  agriculture,  which  was  generally  left  to  the  women,  they  lived 
for  the  most  part  by  hunting  large  animals  over  extensive  grounds. 
The  uses  which  the  Peruvians  made  of  the  llama,  and  the  Esqui- 
maux of  the  dog,  were  insignificant  exceptions  to  this  general  fact  Now 
the  want  of  domestic  animals  increased  enormously  the  difficulty  of  this 
mode  of  life  in  North  America,  and  in  that  part  of  South  America 
which  is  outside  the  tropics.  In  those  regions  the  hunter  had  to 
follow  his  game  over  wide  ranges  of  pasture,  and  he  had  to  keep  his 
large  extent  of  hunting-grounds  from  being  encroached  on  by  others. 
And  to  do  this  on  foot  with  the  constancy  which  was  necessary  for 
his  subsistence  involved  enormous  exertion,  not  in  intermittent  bursts 
of  great  activity,  but  in  protracted  expenditure  of  energy.  Such 
great  exertion  must  have  been  attended  by  great  fatigue.  It  had, 
moreover,  often  to  be  persisted  in  when  they  were  hungry  and 
wounded.     And  those  were  best  fitted  for  it  who  could  best  endure 
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fatigue  and  hunger  and  pain.  When  the  struggle  for  life  consists 
rather  of  ready  conflicts  of  men  with  men,  then  those  are  most  like!  j 
to  prevail  who  from  quick  excitability  can  put  forth  the  most  force 
on  a  sudden  emergency.  But  when,  either  in  war  or  for  subsistence, 
man  has  to  face  natural  difficulties  entailing  hardship,  then  a  power 
of  endurance  is  a  capital  condition  of  success,  and  a  low  degree  of 
nervous  excitability  a  decisive  advantage.  This  American  hardship, 
however,  of  being  a  hunter  on  foot  on  a  large  scale  did  not  exist 
where  the  natives  lived  mainly  by  fishing  or  agriculture;  and  it 
might  be  supposed  that  in  those  parts  a  more  excitable  character 
would  prevail  But  these  parts  either  entailed  hardships  of  their 
own,  as  was  the  case  with  the  frozen  coasts  of  the  Arctic  seas,  or  they 
were  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  hunters ;  and  with  such  enemies 
the  inhabitants  needed  to  have  a  constant  and  enduring  nature,  that 
they  might  not  be  destroyed.  In  the  movements  and  mixtures  of 
unsettled  races  the  effects  of  exceptional  circumstances  are  overruled 
by  the  more  general  influences.  And,  moreover,  national  character- 
istics which  have  continued  for  ages  become  rooted  in  fixed  ideas  of 
excellence,  and  tales  of  noted  achievement,  and  systems  of  traditional 
habits,  which  form  a  complete  institution  of  life,  and  preserve  with 
wonderful  permanence  the  national  character  from  which  they  sprang. 
The  impassive  nature  of  the  American,  formed  when  he  was  a  hunter 
on  foot,  has  not  passed  away  since  the  introduction  of  horses.  And 
not  only  does  it  prevail  amongst  those  who  live  by  fishing  on  the  sea- 
coast  and  the  banks  of»the  great  rivers,  and  amongst  those  who  live  by 
cultivating  the  fertile  lands  within  the  tropics,  but  amongst  both 
these  that  impassive  nature  is  more  strikingly  manifested,  because  it  is 
more  or  less  dissociated  from  habits  of  active  enterprise  which  simulate 
excitability.  However  this  character  is  to  be  accounted  for,  its  preva- 
lence IB  a  fact ;  and  it  is  only  with  the  fact  that  we  are  here  concerned. 

There  are  certain  peculiar  habits  directly  connected  with  it  which 
serve  as  indications  of  it  amongst  all  the  American  aborigines.  As 
they  discipline  themselves  in  endurance  to  a  degree  which  would  not 
be  possible  if  they  were  of  a  nature  more  easily  moved,  so  in  their  enter- 
prises, in  their  warfare,  and  in  their  ideal  of  the  warrior,  patient  caution 
is  a  principal  excellence.  This  quality  their  peculiar  temper  enables 
them  to  exercise  in  a  high  degree.  It  is  one  of  their  strong  points,  and 
they  cultivate  it  accordingly.    Rashness  would  be  in  them  inexcusable. 

The  same  habit  of  caution  marks  all  their  more  serious  intercourse, 
making  them  careful  not  to  displease,  and  producing  generally  great 
ceremoniousness. 

They  speak  in  a  low  tone  of  voice  compared  with  other  men,  show- 
ing the  low  intensity  of  their  nervous  action. 

For  the  same  reason  they  are  less  quarrelsome  than  other  men  would 
be  in  their  circumstances. 

And  a  novel  and  surprising  object,  which  in  other  people  would  call 
forth  speech,  is  apt  in  them  to  produce  silence.  They  are  less  excited 
by  it  and  more  puzzled,  the  novel  impressions  awakening  in  them  less 
readily  than  in  others  the  ideas  under  which  the  new  objects  are  to 
be  thought. 
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In  these  respects  there  is  wonderful  similarity  amongst  all  the 
native  races  of  America  through  all  difierences  of  climate  and  of  soil. 
Humholdt  says:  "The  Caribs  have  a  gravity  of  manner  and  a 
certain  look  of  sadness  which  is  observable  among  most  of  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  the  New  World."  ^  Now,  such  an  expression 
of  countenance  corresponds  exactly  to  want  of  elasticity  of  spirit,  and  its 
prevalence  indicates  that  of  an  impassive  nature.  Such  nature,  indeed, 
may  exist  without  such  clear  expression,  for  where  the  habits  of  life 
are  sociable,  the  countenance  will  have  a  more  cheerful  aspect,  so  that 
this  want  of  elasticity  will  be  less  apparent.  But  even  in  such  a  case 
it  is  discernible.  Thus  in  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Expedition,  voL  ii.  p. 
368,  we  are  told  that  the  Chopunnish  on  the  Columbia  river  have  a 
"  general  appearance  of  face  which  is  cheerful  and  agreeable,  though 
without  any  indication  of  gaiety  and  mirth." 

2.  The  Esquimaux  are  a  people  of  sociable  habits,  but  at  the  same 
time  of  American  immobility.  "  The  Greenlanders,"  says  Egede,  "  are 
commonly  of  a  phlegmatic  temper,  which  is  the  cause  of  a  cold  nature 
and  stupidity.  They  seldom  fly  into  a  passion,  or  are  much  affected  or 
taken  with  anything,  but  are  of  an  insensible  indolent  mind."  ^  Their 
even  temper  and  good-nature  make  them  observe  a  regular  and  orderly 
behaviour  towards  one  another.  One  cannot  enough  admire  how 
peaceably,  lovingly,  and  united  they  live  together ;  hatred  and  envy, 
strifes  and  jars,  are  never  heard  of  among  theuL  And  although  it  may 
happen  that  one  bears  a  grudge  to  another,  yet  it  never  breaks  out 
into  any  scolding  or  fighting,  neither  have  they  any  words  to  express 
such  passions,  or  any  injurious  and  provoking  terms  of  quarrelling."  ^ 
"  They  go  and  come,  meet  and  pass  one  another  without  making  use  of 
any  greeting  or  salutation  ;  yet  they  are  far  from  being  unmannerly  or 
uncivil  in  tibeir  conversation,  for  they  make  a  difference  among  persons, 
and  give  more  honour  to  one  than  to  another  according  to  their  merit 
and  deserts."*  "They  are  very  good-natured  and  friendly  in  con- 
versation ;  they  can  be  merry  and  bear  a  joke,  provided  it  be  within 
due  bounds."  * 

Crantz  thus  describes  their  character :  "  They  are  not  very  lively ; 
at  leasts  they  do  not  indulge  in  any  sallies  of  mirth,  but  they  are  good- 
humoured,  friendly,  and  sociable."  "  They  are  patient  of  injuries,  and 
will  concede  their  manifest  rights  rather  than  engage  in  dispute.  But 
when  pushed  to  extremity,  they  entrench  themselves  in  a  brutal 
desperation  and  an  utter  disregard  of  life."  ''They  are  so  skilful  in 
disguising  their  passions  that,  from  their  external  conduct^  we  might 
judge  them  to  be  a  set  of  Stoics.  They  appear  to  meet  misfortunes 
with  the  greatest  composure,  and  they  are  not  easily  irritated,  or  at 
least  they  can  easily  suppress  their  anger.  But  in  this  case  they  are 
dumb  and  sullen,  and  do  not  forget  to  revenge  themselves  the  first 
opportunity."  *  "  The  children  are  quiet,  sheepish,  and  not  at  all  mis- 
chievously inclined.      Their  disposition   is  such  that  in  case  they 

^  Homboldt's  Personal  Narrative,  vol.  iii.  chap.  xxvi.  p.  74. 
'  Egede's  Descriptioo  of  Greenland,  chap.  ix.  p.  1*22. 
«  Ibid.  chap.  x.  p.  128.  *  Ibid.  p.  126.  »  Ibid.  p.  128. 

'  Crantz's  Histoiy  of  Greenland,  Book  iii  chap.  i.  sect  2L 
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cannofc  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  anything  by  entreaties  or  arguments,  they 
would  rather  suffer  themselves  to  be  beaten  to  death  than  compelled 
to  it."    "  The  nearer  their  children  arrive  at  years  of  maturity,  the  more 
^  quiet  and  tractable  they  become.''  ^     **  There  is  less  noise  and  confu- 
sion in  a  Greenland  house  inhabited  by  ten  couples  with  numerous 
children  of  different  ages  than  in  a  single  European  one  where  only 
two  relations  reside  with  their  families.     When  a  Greenlander  con- 
siders himself  injured  by  his  neighbour,  he  retires,  without   any 
reprisals,  into  another  house."  ^     *' Their  deportment  in  the  social 
intercourse  of  everyday  life  is  discreet,  cautious,  friendly,  mannerly, 
and  modest     In  company  they  are  loquacious  and  fond  of  ironical 
remarks.     They  are  anxious  to  please,  or  rather  not  to  displease,  each 
other,  and  carefully  avoid  whatever  might  excite  uneasiness.     This 
principle  seems  to  run  through  all  their  actions."  '     '^  In  their  visits, 
all  hands  are  employed  in  drawing  on  shore  and  unloading  their  boats, 
and  every  one  is  eager  to  have  the  guests  in  his  own  house.     They 
meanwhile  are  silent,  and  wait  till  the  invitations  are  repeated."^ 
"  In  their  dances  and  merrymakings,  were  it  not  for  the  drum  and 
the  droll  figures  of  the  dancers,  a  stranger  ignorant  of  their  language 
would  almost  conclude  that  they  were  assembled  for  religious  exercises, 
rather  than  for  pastime."  ^    '*  Humanity  and  sympathy  are  so  entirely 
excluded  from  their  character  that  they  are  not  even  found  in  the 
weaker  sex.     On  the  other  hand,  the  bonds  of  filial  and  parental  love 
seem  stronger  in  them  than  amongst  most  other  nations."^    This 
intense  and  exclusive  care  for  one's  own  family  probably  suits  the 
difficulty  of  the  life,  so  that  those  who  have  it  succeed  best,  and  the 
quality  has  prevailed  accordingly. 

Captain  Lyon  thus  speaks  of  the  Esquimaux  north  of  Hudson's 
Bay  :  '*  Though  the  Esquimaux  do  not  possess  much  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness,  yet  their  even  temper  is  in  the  highest  degree  praise- 
worthy. In  pain,  cold,  starvation,  disappointment,  or  under  rough 
treatment,  their  good-humour  is  rarely  ruffled.  No  serious  quarrels 
or  blows  happen  among  themselves.  An  insensibility  of  danger  is 
acquired  in  venturing  amongst  young  or  loose  ice,  which  by  a  change 
of  wind  or  unseen  ruption  might  carry  them  to  certain  starvation  and 
death  at  sea." ^  "I  led  an  old  woman  to  the  side  of  one  of  our  24- 
pounder  carronades,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  her,  when  I 
observed  that  at  the  explosion  she  did  not  even  wink  her  eyes,  but 
very  earnestly  continued  a  long  story  about  a  pair  of  boots  for  which 
some  of  our  people  had  not  contented  her."^ 

Dr.  M*Keevor,  in  his  acco\int  of  his  voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay,  says 
that  the  Esquimaux,  "  males  and  females,  young  and  old,  had  all  the 
same  low,  husky,  whispering  kind  of  voice."* 

3.  Of  the  North  American  Indians  about  Hudson's  Bay,  Dr. 
M'Keevor  says:  ''The  general  expression  of  their  countenance  is 

'  Crantz's  History  of  Greenland,  Book  ill  chap,  ii  sect.  3. 

*  Ibid,  sect  8.  '  Ibid.  chap.  liL  sect  1.        *  Ibid,  chap  iii.  sect.  2. 
'  Ibid.  chap.  iv.  sect  2.        '  Ibid.  chap.  iv.  sect.  5. 

7  Captain  Lyon's  Private  Journal,  pp.  S50,  351.  ^  Ibid.  p.  402. 

*  M'Keevor's  Yoya^  p.  81. 
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gloomy  and  severe,"  ^  a  remark  similar  to  that  which  has  been  already 
quoted  from  Humboldt  as  to  Americans  generally. 

The  aborigines  of  Canada  have  for  the  most  part,  according  to 
Charlevoix,  ''a  nobleness  and  an  equality  of  soul  to  which  we  seldom 
arrive  with  all  the  helps  we  can  obtain  from  philosophy  and  religion. 
Always  masters  of  themselves  in  the  most  sudden  misfortunes,  we 
can't  perceive  the  least  alteration  in  their  countenances.  Even  the 
first  emotions  do  not  find  them  at  fault.  Their  constancy  in  suffering 
pain  is  beyond  all  expression.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see 
persons  of  all  ages,  and  of  both  sexes,  suffer  for  many  hours,  and 
sometimes  many  days  together,  the  sharpest  effects  of  fire  and  all  that 
the  most  industrious  fury  can  invent  to  make  it  most  painful,  without 
letting  a  sigh  escape.  They  are  employed  for  the  most  part  during 
their  sufferings  in  encouraging  their  tormentors  by  the  most  insulting 
reproaches.  The  savages  exercise  themselves  in  this  constancy  of 
endurance  all  their  lives,  and  accustom  their  children  to  it  from  their 
tenderest  years.  We  have  seen  little  boys  and  girls  tie  themselves 
together  by  one  arm  and  put  a  lighted  coal  between  them  to  see  which 
would  shake  it  off  first  There  are  no  men  in  the  world  who  fatigue 
themselves  more  in  their  huntings  or  in  their  journeys.  But  this 
kind  of  insensibility,  the  effect  of  a  true  courage,  is  not  found  in  all 
of  them.'*'  This  last  remark  is  important^  for  it  shows  that  their 
endurance  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  mere  insensibility,  but  rather  as  an 
excellence  which  indeed  the  low  intensity  of  their  feeling  qualifies 
them  to  attain,  but  which  is  associated  with  the  glory  of  success,  and 
therefore  cultivated  to  the  utmost^  different  individuals  attaining  it  in 
different  degreea 

In  consequence  of  this  glory  which  belongs  to  endurance  amongst 
the  North  American  hunters,  the  prisoners  taken  in  war,  though 
defeated  in  the  field,  may  yet  have  their  triumph  at  the  stake ;  so 
that  generally  a  horrid  struggle  takes  place  to  overcome  their  endur- 
ance by  the  most  horrid  tortures.^  Hence,  too,  the  fearful  ordeals 
through  which  the  young  warriors  pass  with  such  marvellous  fortitude 
to  prove  their  heroism,^  and  the  almost  incredible  sufferings  which 
their  distinguished  men  inflict  on  themselves,  or  voluntarily  submit 
to,  in  order  to  show  their  greatness.^ 

The  impassive  nature  or  low  excitability  which  renders  possible 
such  amazing  feats  is  to  be  seen  amongst  them  under  other  forms. 
*'The  savages,"  says  Charlevoix,  ''are  naturally  calm,  and  early 
masters  of  themselves.  Season  guides  them  rather  more  than'-bther 
men."  ^  ''They  appear  to  be  without  passion.  But  they  do  that  in 
cold  blood,  and  sometimes  through  principle,  which  the  most  violent 
and  unbridled  passion  produces  in  those  who  give  no  ear  to  reason."  ^ 
Their  oratory  is  not  "  supported  by  action.     They  make  no  gestures, 

*  M'Keevor's  Voyage,  p.  60. 

*  Charle?oiz,  Letters  from  Canada,  kc,  Letter  xx.  p  215. 
s  Ibid.  Letter  xr.  p.  164. 

*  OatUn's  North  American  Indians,  L  170. 

■  Keating^  Expedition  to  the  Source  of  St  Peter's  River,  i.  449 ;  Catlin,  L  2B2. 

*  Charlevoix,  Letter  xxvi  p.  233.  '  Ibid.  Letter  xxiL  p.  245. 
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and  do  not  laise  their  voice."  ^  They  never  quarrel  except  when 
gambling  or  drunk.^ 

Their  caution  is  as  remarkable  as  their  fortitude.  ''  In  their  wars 
they  expose  themselves  as  little  as  possible,  because  they  make  it 
their  chief  glory  never  to  buy  the  victory  at  a  dear  rate."  •  "  The 
savages  are  intrepid ;  they  preserve  in  the  midst  of  action  much  cool- 
ness. Nevertheless  they  never  fight  in  the  field  but  when  they  can- 
not avoid  it  Their  reason  is,  that  a  victory  marked  with  the  blood 
of  the  conquerors  is  not  properly  a  victory,  and  that  the  glory  of  a 
chief  consists  principally  in  bringing  back  all  his  people  safe  and 
sound."  ^  The  same  quality  appears  in  the  cautious  negotiations  and 
elaborate  councils  in  which  they  are  continually  engaged.  ''They 
conclude  nothing  hastily.  The  strong  passions  which  have  made  such 
alterations  in  the  systems  of  policy  even  amongst  Christians,  have  not 
yet  prevailed  in  these  savages  over  the  public  good.''  ^  It  is  owing 
also  to  their  cautious  watchfulness  that  they  are  such  keen  observers 
of  the  countenance.  **  They  rely  much  on  physiognomy,  and  perhaps 
there  are  no  men  in  the  world  who  are  better  judges  of  it."  ^ 

These  observations  made  by  Charlevoix  in  his  travels  in  Canada, 
and  from  thence  to  Louisiana  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  agree  com- 
pletely with  the  accounts  given  by  more  recent  travellers  of  the  natives 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

4.  "  The  Dacotas  appear  to  take  but  little  pains  in  the  education 
of  their  children.  The  only  attention  which  these  receive  is  towards 
the  development  of  those  qualifications  both  of  mind  and  body  which 
shall  enable  them  to  make  active  hunters  and  dauntless  warriors.  To 
rise  early,  to  be  inured  to  fatigue,  to  hunt  skilfully,  to  undergo  hunger 
without  repining,  are  the  only  points  to  which  the  Dacota  thinks  it 
important  to  attend."  ^  Here  is  seen  the  demand  for  endurance  made 
by  the  conditions  of  life  even  since  the  introduction  of  horse&  For, 
'*  notwithstanding  the  constant  activity  of  the  hunters,  the  people  are 
often  much  necessitated  for  food  previously  to  their  arrival  within 
view  of  the  bisons,  an  interval  of  fifteen  or  twenty  days."  * 

5.  ''It  is  the  common  practice  of  the  Indians,  however  closely  pressed 
their  appetites  may  be,  to  exercise  patience ;  and  I  have  frequently 
known  them  to  return  from  long  marches  in  an  almost  famished  con- 
dition, and  sustain  conversation  with  their  friends  for  hours  together 
without  giving  the  slightest  intimation  of  their  pressing  exigencies."* 
"When  watchfulness  is  necessary  they  recline  in  nearly  the  same 
position  without  sleep  for  forty  or  fifty  hours  at  a  time."  ^^  **  The 
Omahaws  readily  perceive  that  they  have  a  greater  capacity  than  the 
whites  for  undergoing  with  fortitude  the  many  evils  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  as  heat  and  cold,  hunger,  thirst,  and  pain."  ^^ 

The  Kanzas  "  bear  sickness  and  pain  with  great  fortitude,  seldom 

*  Charlevoix,  Letter  xx.  p.  214.  •  Ibid.  Letter  xvi  p.  176. 

•  Ibid.  Letter  xx.  p  216.  *  Ibid.  Letter  xiv.  p.  167. 

»  Ibid.  Letter  xV.  p.  168,  xvii  p.  183.  •  Ibid.  Letter  xxii,  p.  246. 

7  Keating's  Expedition  to  the  Source  of  St.  Peter's  River,  I  420. 

B  James's  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  i.  187. 

'  Hunter's  Captivity  among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  p.  269. 

^^  Ibid.  p.  262.        >^  James's  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  ii.  48. 
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uttering  a  complaint''  ^  When  from  age  the  Omahaws  hecome  help- 
less on  a  march,  they  are  ahandoned  to  their  fate,  often  at  their  own 
earnest  solicitation.  "  When  thus  ahandoned,  their  fortitude  does  not 
forsake  them ;  and  the-inflcxihle  passive  courage  of  the  Indian  sustains 
them  against  despondency."  ^ 

"  On  the  following  day  the  Pawnees  were  summoned  to  council, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  appeared,  marching  leisurely  in  a  narrow  path-* 
way  in  Indian  file,  led  hy  the  grand  chief.  Near  this  pathway  the 
musical  hand  was  stationed,  and  when  Longhair  appeared  opposite  they 
struck  up  suddenly  and  loudly  a  martial  air.  We  wished. to  observe 
the  e£fect  which  instruments  that  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  before 
would  produce  on  this  distinguished  man,  and  therefore  eyed  him 
closely,  and  were  not  disappointed  to  observe  that  he  did  not  deign  to 
look  upon  them,  or  to  manifest  by  any  motion  whatever  that  he  was 
sensible  of  their  presence.  The  Indians  arranged  themselves  on  the 
benches  prepared  for  them,  and  the  cessation  of  the  music  was  suc- 
ceeded by  stillness,  which  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  loud  explosions 
from  our  howitzers  that  startled  many  of  us,  but  did  not  appear' to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  Pawnees."  ^  This  was  an  experiment  similar 
to  the  one  already  mentioned  which  Captain  Lyon  tried  on  tlie 
Esquimaux  woman,  with  the  same  result.  For  immobility  of  nerve  is 
the  essential  quality  which  everywhere  is  the  basis  of  the  American 
character.  "An  Otto  squaw,  whose  husband  had  recently  been 
killed  by  the  Kanzas,  rushed  into  the  lodge  with  the  intention  of 
seeking  vengeance  by  killing  one  of  the  Kanzas  ambassadors  on  the 
spot.  She  stood  suddenly  before  Herochshe,  and  seemed  a  very 
demon  of  fury.  She  caught  his  eye,  and  at  the  instant,  with  all  her 
strength,  she  aimed  a  blow  at  his  breast  with  a  large  knife,  which  was 
firmly  grasped  in  her  right  hand,  and  which  she  seemed  confident  of 
sheathing  in  his  heart.  At  that  truly  hopeless  moment  the  counte- 
nance of  the  warrior  remained  unchanged,  and  even  exhibited  no 
emotion  whatever.  And  when  the  knife  approached  its  destination 
with  the  swiftness  of  lightning,  his  eyes  stood  firm,  nor  were  its  lids 
seen  to  quiver.  So  far  from  recoiling  or  raising  his  arm  to  avert  the 
blow,  he  even  rather  protruded  his  breast  to  meet  that  death  which 
seemed  inevitable,  and  which  was  only  averted  by  the  sudden  inter- 
position of  the  arm  of  one  of  her  nation,  that  received  the  weapon 
to  its  very  bone."*  The  low  tone  of  voice  corresponding  to  low 
excitability  which  prevails  amongst  the  Americans  is  affected  and 
increased  by  the  men,  because  it  is  felt  to  belong  to  that  passive  forti- 
tude which  is  their  ideal  heroism,  and  for  which  low  excitability  is 
necessary.  "  Ordinary  conversation  among  the  men  is  conducted  in  a 
low  tone  of  voice.  Often  when  you  suppose  from  the  compass  of  the 
speaker's  voice  that  he  is  addressing  a  person  at  his  elbow,  he  is  in 
reality  directing  his  discourse  to  one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room, 
or  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  ordinary  conversation  of  the  women 
is  in  a  much  louder  tone  than. that  of  the  men."^ 

^  Jame8*8  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  vol.  i.  p.  1 1 7. 
a  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  237.  *  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  149. 

^  Ibid.  voL  ii.  p.  34.  ^  Ibid,  vol  iL  p.  6. 
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At  the  coancUfl  of  the  Omahaws  each  one  has  his  place  according  to 
his  dignity ;  ^  and  *^  the  proceedings  of  the  council  are  uniformly  con- 
ducted with  the  most  perfect  good  order  and  decorum.  Each  speaker 
carefully  abstains  from  militating  against  the  sensibility  of  any  of  his 
hearers,  and  uncourteous  expressions  towards  each  other  on  these 
occasions  are  never  heanL  If  they  do  not  approve  what  is  said,  they 
do  not  condemn,  unless  urged  by  necessity."  ^  **  One  warrior  seldom 
visits  another,  unless  he  has  business,  or  is  on  very  intimate  terms. 
On  entering  a  lodge,  he  is  welcomed  by  the  proprietor  with  the  usual 
salutationa  He  then  speaks  a  word  or  two  to  the  individuals  of  the 
family,  beginning  with  the  eldest  He  next  mentions  the  individual 
his  visit  is  for ;  sits  perhaps  half  an  hour  engaged  in  conversation ; 
has  food  offered,  which  he  commonly  eats,  and  then  takes  a  general 
leave.  During  these  visits,  the  men  commonly  speak  slow,  and  are 
very  dignified,  though  complaisant  in  their  demeanour."  ^  For  one  to 
fail  in  courtesy  is  generally  regarded  as  an  insult^  or  as  characteristic 
of  a  vulgar  mind."  * 

'*  They  experience  much  less  discord  and  quarrelling  than  is  met 
with  in  the  lower  orders  of  civilised  life."*  "No  state  of  society 
is,  in  my  opinion,  more  exempt  from  strife  and  contention  between 
husband  and  wife  than  that  of  the  Indians  generally."  ^ 

The  effect  of  surprise  on  the  North  American  Indian  is  seen  in  the 
follovdng  incident :  '*  A  party  of  Sioux  visited  us,  to  view  the  steam- 
boat. They  appeared  much  delighted  with  it.  Two  of  the  howitzers 
were  discharged,  loaded  with  case-shot.  The  effect  produced  of  the 
shot  falling  into  the  water,  at  unequal  distances  and  times,  was  new 
and  unexpected ;  and  they  covered  their  mouths  with  the  hand  to 
express  their  astonishment."  ^  So  when  Catlin  painted  the  portraits 
of  two  principal  chiefs  amongst  the  Mandans,  they  both,  when  they 
saw  each  other's  likeness,  pressed  their  hand  over  their  mouth  for  a 
time  in  dead  silence ;  "  a  custom,"  he  adds,  *'  amongst  most  tribes, 
when  anything  surprises  them  very  much.  They  then  walked  up 
to  me  in  the  most  gentle  manner,  taking  me  in  turn  by  the  hand  with 
a  firm  grip,  with  head  and  eyes  inclined  downwards,  and  in  a  tone 
a  little  above  a  whisper,  pronoimced  the  words  te-ho-pe-nee  wasJi-ee 
(medicine  white  man),  and  walked  off.  After  they  had  returned  to 
their  wigwams  and  deliberately  seated  themselves  by  their  respective 
firesides,  and  silently  smoked  a  pipe  or  two,  according  to  a  universal 
custom,  they  gradually  began  to  tell  what  had  taken  place."  ^ 

6.  Notwithstanding  the  similarity  of  character  wliich  prevails 
amongst  the  aborigines  of  North  America,  in  consequence  of  their 
impassive  nature,  there  are  considerable  diversities  among  them  in 
respect  of  habits  of  warfare  and  enterprise. 

"  Those  which  inhabit  the  warm  regions,  where  game  is  plenty,  are 
naturally  of  a  peaceable  turn,  but  are  forced  to  become  warlike  to 
defend  their  hunting-grounds.     Those  who  till  the  earth  and  fish  for 

^  James's  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  vol.  i.  p.  183. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  184.        »  Hunter's  Captivity,  pp.  269,  270.        <  Ibid.  p.  12. 

•  Ibid.  p.  38.  *  James's  Expedition,  vol.  L  p.  161. 
7  Catliu's  North  American  Indians,  vol  l  pp.  105,  106. 
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a  livelihood,  and  those  who  are  feeble  and  border  on  powerful  neigh- 
bours, generally  cultivate  social  and  friendly  relations;  while  those 
who  live  on  poor  hunting-grounds,  and  are  formidable,  are  as  generally 
hostile  in  their  avocations  and  character."  ^ 

7.  The  more  peaceful  races  who  live  by  agriculture  in  the  open  and 
fertile  regions  ol  South  America,  exhibit  even  more  strongly  than  the 
hunting  nations,  in  consequence  of  their  want  of  active  enterprise, 
the  quality  of  low  excitability. 

Thus  Humboldt  complains  of  the  ''indolent  indifference"  and 
"  habitual  apathy  "  of  the  interpreters  with  whom  he  was  provided 
from  the  Missions  of  the  Orinoco.  ''  After  leaving  my  mission,"  said 
the  good  monk  of  Uruana,  "you  will  travel  with  mutes."  "This 
prediction  was  nearly  accomplished."  ^  But  he  admires  the  absence  of 
excitement  in  danger  and  suffering,  "  the  presence  of  mind  and  resigna- 
tion which  characterise  the  Indians,  the  Zamboes,  and  copper-coloured 
men  in  general"* 

Colonel  Hamilton,  who  travelled  in  Columbia,  found  the  Indians 
*•  of  a  serious  turn,  seldom  smiling,  very  taciturn,  but  uniformly  good- 
tempered,  and  civil  and  anxious  to  oblige."  * 

8.  Of  the  natives  of  the  province  of  Quito  in  Peru,  UUoa  writes : 
"  They  possess  a  tranquillity  immutable  either  by  fortunate  or  unfor- 
tunate events."  "  They  show  so  little  concern  for  the  enjoyments 
of  life,  as  nearly  approaches  to  a  total  contempt  of  them."  "  Fear 
cannot  stimulate,  respect  induce,  or  punishment  compel  them."  "  The 
Indians  are  in  general  remarkably  slow,  but  very  persevering ;  and 
this  has  given  rise  to  a  proverb,  when  anything  of  little  value  in  itself 
requires  a  great  deal  of  time  and  patience,  '  that  it  is  only  fit  to  be 
done  by  an  Indian.'"  "Their  mirth  continues  while  kept  up  by 
liquor."    They  are  quite  indifferent  to  danger  and  to  death.^ 

9.  The  natives  who  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  were 
observed  by  Condamine ;  and  he  says  that  insensibility  is  the  basis  of 
their  character,  not  only  in  the  Missions,  but  in  their  natural  state.^ 
The  Amazonian  Indians  have  been  more  recently  visited  by  Mr. 
Wallace  on  the  remote  affluents  of  the  Amazon,  where  they  are  to  be 
found  in  their  original  condition ;  and  he  gives  a  very  striking,  though 
brief  description  of  them.  "The  main  feature  in  the  personal 
character  of  the  Indians  of  this  part  of  South  America  is  a  degree  of 
diffidence,  bashf ulness,  or  coldness,  which  affects  all  their  actions.  It 
is  this  that  produces  their  quiet  deliberation,  their  circuitous  way  of 
introducing  a  subject  they  have  come  to  speak  about^  talking  half  an 
hour  on  different  topics  before  mentioning  it.  Owing  to  this  feeling 
they  will  run  away  if  displeased  rather  than  complain,  and  will  never 
refuse  to  undertake  what  is  asked  them  even  when  they  are  unable  or 
do  not  intend  to  perform  it.  It  is  the  same  peculiarity  which  causes 
the  men  never  to  exhibit  any  feeling  on  meeting  after  a  separation ; 

1  Hunter's  Captivity,  p.  204. 

*  Humboldt's  Personal  Narrative,  chap.  xix.  vol  ii.  p.  222. 

'  Ibid.  chap.  zxv.  vol.  iii  p.  5.  ^  Hamilton's  Columbia,  vol.  ii.  p.  54. 

^  UUoa's  Voyage  to  South  America,  Book  vi  chap,  vi, 

^  Condamine,  Voyage,  pp.  50,  52,  j      . 
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thongh  they  have,  and  show,  a  great  affection  for  their  children,  whom 
they  never  part  with ;  nor  can  thay  be  induced  to  do  so  even  for  a 
short  time.  They  scarcely  ever  quarrel  among  themselves,  work  hard, 
and  submit  willingly  to  authority.  They  are  ingenious  and  skilful 
workmen,  and  readily  adopt  any  customs  of  civilised  life  that  may 
be  introduced  among  them.''^  This  portrays  a  character  the  very 
reverse  of  impulsive,  undemonstrative,  deliberate,  cautious,  watchful 
of  opposition,  anxious  therefore  to  avoid  discord,  and  careful  not  to 
awaken  it  '^  The  Indians  are  always  apt  to  affirm  that  which  thej 
see  you  wish  to  believe ;  and  when  they  do  not  at  all  comprehend 
your  question  will  unhesitatingly  answer  '  Yes.'"^  It  is  fundamentally 
the  same  character  as  that  which  prevails  all  through  North  America. 
The  basis  of  it  is  unezcitability,  low  intensity  of  the  mental  action 
which  is  set  on  foot  by  a  given  force  of  impression. 

10.  Spix  and  Martins,  in  their  travels  in  Brazil,  were  struck  by 
what  they  call  '^  the  melancholy  expression  of  the  festivity  of  the 
Indians,"  ^  that  is,  of  their  dance  and  song ;  which  recalls  the  similar 
observation,  already  quoted  from  Crantz's  Greenland,  chap.  iv.  (2),  on 
the  dances  of  the  Esquimaux ;  and  what  Eobertson  in  his  History  of 
America  remarks  of  the  American  dances  in  general  *'  Among  them 
dancing  ought  not  to  be  denominated  an  amusement.  It  is  a  serious 
and  important  occupation,  which  mingles  in  every  occurrence  of  public 
or  private  life."  *  **  The  temperament  of  the  Indian,"  accordmg  to 
Spix  and  Martins,  ''is  almost  wholly  undeveloped,  and  appears  as 
phlegm.  All  the  powers  of  the  soul,  nay,  even  the  more  refined 
pleasures  of  the  senses,  seem  to  be  in  a  state  of  lethargy.  Obtuse, 
reserved,  sunk  in  indifference  to  everything,  the  Indian  employs 
nothing  but  his  naturaUy  acute  senses,  his  cunning,  and  his  retentive 
memory,  and  that  only  in  war  and  hunting,  his  chief  occupations. 
Cold  and  indolent  in  his  domestic  relations,  revenge  is  the  only 
passion  that  can  rouse  his  soul  from  its  moody  indifference.  Still  and 
^docile  in  the  service  of  the  whites,  unremittingly  persevering  in  the 
work  assigned  to  him,  not  to  be  excited  by  any  treatment  to  anger, 
though  he  may  to  long-cherished  revenge,  he  is  bom,  as  the  colonists 
are  used  to  say,  only  to  be  commanded,"*  "They  bear  the  pain  of 
wounds  with  incredible  insensibility."®  "Without  looking  at,  or 
speaking  to  each  other,  they  often  remain  for  hours  together  in  a 
squatting  position  round  the  fire."  ^  With  caution  and  patience  they 
ts^e  tlieir  prey.® 

.11.  Azara,  in  his  account  of  the  nations  of  Paraguay,  says,  "  that 
they  make  little  use  of  the  voice ;  never  break  out  into  laughter ; 
know  neither  plays,  nor  dances,  nor  songs,  nor  instruments  of  music ; 
bear  with  patience  inclemency  of  climate  and  hunger ;  and  die  with- 
out any  concern  for  wife  or  child,  or  aught  that  they  leave  behind  ; 
that  they  are  much  more   phlegmatic  than    Europeans,  and   less 

^  Wallace's  Travels  on  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro,  p.  518.  ^  Ibid.  p.  494. 

'  Spix  and  Martins'  Travels  in  Brazil,  Book  iv.  chap,  ii  p.  237. 
\^  Robertson's  History  of  America,  Book  iv.  chap.  viii. 
^  Spix  and  Martins'  Travels  in  Brazil,  Book  iv.  chap.  ii.  p.  241. 
0  Ibid.  p.  249.  ?  Ibid.  p.  266.  s  ibid.  p.  258. 
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irascible ;  that  their  voice  is  neither  strong  nor  sonorous,  so  that  one 
scarcely  hears  them ;  that  they  scarcely  laugh ;  that  one  cannot  dis- 
tinguish in  them  any  external  sign  of  passion ;  and  that  they  appear 
equally   insensible  in  sickness,  in  calamity,  in  mourning,   and  in 
festivsd."  ^    Their  endurance  oif  voluntary  torture  is  similar  to  that 
which  prevails  in  North  America.^     They  are  remarkable  for  their 
caution  and  watchfulness  in  war.     ''  The  Guaycurus  are  constantly  on 
the  watch  that  they  may  not  be  surprised  by  their  enemies."  *    "  The 
Abipones  (of  Chaco  in  the  centre  of  Paraguay)  will  curse  a  victory 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  one  of  their  countrymen's  lives.     Before 
they  undertake  a  warlike  expedition,  they  carefully  consider  the 
nature  of  the  place,  the  numbers  of  their  enemies,  and  the  opportunity 
of  the  time.     They  think  long  and  often  upon  what  is  to  be  done 
once.     They  seldom  attack  openly,  but  do  it  in  general  unawares."  * 
They  have  scouts  and  watchmen  continually  on  the  alert,  and  are 
always  apprehensive  of  danger.^    The  Abipones  are  a  great  example 
of  American  endurance  of  hardship.     "  Who  can  describe  the  con- 
stant fatigues  of  war  and  hunting  which  the  Abipones  undergo  1 
When  they  make  an  excursion  against  the  enemy  they  often  spend 
two  or  three  months  in  an  arduous  journey  of  above  three  hundred 
leagues  through  desert  wilds.     They  swim  across  vast  rivers,  and  long 
lakes  more  dangerous  than  rivers ;  they  traverse  plains  of  great  extent 
destitute  both  of  wood  and  water ;  they  sit  for  whole  days  on  saddles 
scarce  softer  than  wood,  without  having  their  feet  supported  by  a 
stirrup.     Their  hands  always  bear  the  weight  of  a  very  long  spear. 
They  generally  ride  trotting-horses,  which  miserably  shake  the  rider's 
bones  by  their  jerking  pace.      They  go  bareheaded  amidst  burning 
sun,  profuse  rain,  clouds  of  dust,  and  hurricanes  of  wind.     They 
generally  cover  their  bodies  with  woollen  garments,  which  fit  close  to 
the  skin ;  but  if  the  extreme  heat  obliges  them  to  throw  these  off  as 
far  as  the  middle,  their  breasts,  shoulders,  and  arms  are  cruelly  bitten 
and  covered  with  blood  by  swarms  of  flies,  gad-flies,  gnats,  and  wasps. 
As  they  always  set  out  upon  their  journeys  unfurnished  with  pro- 
visions, they  are  obliged  to  bo  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  wild 
animals,  which  they  may  pursue,  kill,  and  convert  into  a  remedy  for 
their  hunger.     As  they  have  no  cups,  they  pass  the  night  by  the  side 
of  rivers  and  lakes,  out  of  which  they  drink  like  dogs.     But  this 
opportunity  of  getting  water  is  dearly  purchased,  for  moist  places  are 
not  only  seminaries  of  gnats  and  serpents,  but  likewise  the  haunts  of 
dangerous  wild  beasts,  which  threaten  them  with  sleepless  nights  and 
penl  of  their  lives.     They  sleep  upon  the  hard  ground,  either  starved 
with  cold  or  parched  with  heat,  and  if  overtaken  by  a  storm,  often  lie 
awake  soaking  in  water  the  whole  night.     When  they  perform  the 
office  of  scouts,  they  frequently  have  to  creep  on  their  hands  and  feet 
over  trackless  woods  and  through  forests  to  avoid  discovery,  passing 
days  and  nights  without  sleep  or  food.     This  also  was  the  case  when 

^  Azara,  Voyages  dans  TAmerique  Meridioziale,  vol.  iL  pp.  192, 194. 
'  Ibid.  pp.  26,  135,  181  ;  Charlevoix,  History  of  Paraguay,  voL  L  pp.  87,  88 ; 
Dobrizfao£fer,  History  of  the  Abipones,  voL  ii.  p.  35.       *  Charlevoix,  voL  L  p.  89. 
«  Dobrizhoffer,  vol  il  p.  348.        ^  ibid,  vol  ii.  pp.  71,  37i^ 
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they  were  long  pursued  by  the  enemy,  and  forced  to  hasten  their 
flight  All  these  things  the  Abipones  do  and  suffer  without  ever 
complaining  or  uttering  an  expression  of  impatience,  unlike  Euro- 
peans, who,  at  the  smallest  inconvenience,  get  out  of  humour  and 
grow  angry.  What  we  denominate  patience  is  nature  with  them. 
While  yet  children  they  imitate  their  fathers  in  piercing  their  breasts 
and  arms  with  sharp  thorns  without  any  manifestation  of  pain.  The 
most  acute  pain  will  deprive  them  of  life  before  it  will  extort  a  sigh. 
The  love  of  glory  acquired  by  the  reputation  of  fortitude  renders  them 
invincible,  and  commands  them  to  be  silent."  ^ 

This  power  of  endurance  requires,  as  has  been  already  observed,  a 
general  tranquillity  of  mind  and  an  impassive  nature.  ^  Their  minds 
are  generally  in  a  tranquil  stata  They  fear  danger ;  but  either  from 
not  perceiving  or  from  despising  the  weightiness  of  it»  always  think 
themselves  able  to  subdue  or  avoid  it.  No  affections  with  them  are 
either  violent  or  of  long  duration."  ^  "  The  Abipones  in  their  whole 
deportment  preserve  a  decorum  scarce  credible  to  Europeans.  Their 
countenance  and  gait  display  a  modest  cheerfulness  and  manly  gravit}, 
tempered  with  gentleness  and  kindness.  In  their  daily  meetings  all  is 
quiet  and  orderly.  Confused  vociferations,  quarrels,  or  sharp  words 
have  no  place  there.  If  any  dispute  arises,  each  declares  his  opinion 
with  a  calm  countenance  and  unruffled  speech.  They  never  break  out 
into  clamorous  threats  and  reproaches,  as  is  usual  to  certain  people  of 
Europe,  as  long  as  they  remain  sober.  In  their  assemblies  they  main- 
tain the  utmost  politeness.  One  scarcely  dares  to  interrupt  another 
when  he  is  speaking.  They  account  it  extremely  ill-mannered  to  con- 
tradict any  one,  however  much  he  may  be  mistaken.  When  tired  of 
a  conversation,  they  never  depart  without  taking  leave  of  the  master 
of  the  house.  The  one  who  sits  nearest  to  him  says,  *  Have  we  not 
talked  enough  ? '  the  second  accosts  the  third,  and  the  third  the  fourth 
in  the  same  words,  till  at  length  the  last  of  the  circle  seated  on  the 
ground  declares  that  they  have  talked  enough,  upon  which  they  all 
rise  up  together  at  one  moment.  Each  then  courteously  takes  leave 
of  the  master  of  the  house."  ^ 

Like  the  other  American  races,  the  Abipones  speak  usually  in  a  low 
tone.  ''When  asked  what  they  called  such  or  such  a  thing,  the 
Abipone  would  reply  in  so  low  and  dubious  a  tone  that  we  were  not 
able  to  distinguish  a  syllable  or  even  a  letter."* 

12.  The  natives  of  Chili  were  found  by  Ulloa  like  those  of  Quito 
and  Lima,^  on  whom  he  made  the  observations  which  have  been 
already  quoted.  They  have  the  same  cautious  spirit  in  their  warfare 
which  has  been  observed  among  the  other  American  races,  and  the 
same  ceremonious  formality  in  their  social  intercourse.  ^  Their  first 
step  when  a  war  is  agreed  on  is  to  give  notice  to  the  nations  for  assem- 
bling, which  they  do  with  the  utmost  silence  and  rapidity.  In  these 
notices  they  specify  the  very  night  when  the  ruption  is  to  be  made, 
and  though  advice  of  it  is  sent  to  the  Indians  who  reside  in  the 

Dobrizhoffer,  Uistoiy  of  the  Abipones,  vol.  iL  p^  149. 
Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  55,       *  Ibid.  voL  ii  p.  186.      *  Ibid.  vol.  iL  p.  £01« 
<  Ulloft'f  Voyage,  vol  L  Book  vl  chap,  vl  p.  884, 
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Spanish  territories,  nothing  transpires ;  nor  is  there  a  single  instance 
among  all  the  Indians  that  have  been  taken  up  on  suspicion,  that  one 
ever  made  any  discovery."  ^  ''  Before  setting  out  on  his  expedition^ 
the  general  assigns  three  days  for  consultation,  in  order  to  consider 
anew  the  plans  of  the  campaign  and  to  adopt  the  best  expedients. 
Upon  this  occasion  every  one  has  the  liberty  of  offering  his  opinion, 
if  he  deems  it  conducive  to  the  public  welfare.  In  the  meantime  the 
general  consults  in  secret  with  the  officers  of  his  staff  upon  the  plans 
that  he  has  foimed  and  the  means  of  remedying  sinister  events." 
"  The  Araucanian  troops  are  extremely  vigilant"^ 

As  in  their  warfare  they  are  cautious,  so  in  their  social  intercourse 
they  are  ceremonious.  "  They  are  rather  tiresome  in  their  compli- 
ments, which  are  generally  too  long.  They  are  naturally  fond  of 
honourable  distinction."  * 

13.  The  Patagonians  seem  to  have  the  usual  American  character- 
istics indicative  of  low  intensity  of  nervous  action.  Just  as,  according 
to  Azara  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  the  natives  of  Paraguay  speak 
in  a  voice  neither  strong  nor  sonorous,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  audible ;  and 
as  Charlevoix  says  of  the  Caaiguas  of  Paraguay,  that  their  *speech  is 
'^  a  kind  of  hissing,  so  little  articulate  that  one  would  imagine  their 
words  did  nothing  but  roll  in  their  throats ; "  *  and  as  Spix  and 
Martins  say  of  the  natives  of  Brazil,  that  "  their  pronunciation  is 
mostly  guttural  and  particularly  nasal,"  ^  so  we  are  informed  that  the 
Patagonians  speak  "  in  a  low  guttural  tone."  ®  "  They  have  deep, 
heavy  voices,  and  speak  in  guttural  tones — the  worst  guttural  I  ever 
heard — with  a  muttering,  indistinct  articulation,  much  as  if  their 
mouths  were  filled  with  hot  pudding."  ^  "  He  appeared  to  be  con- 
versing in  low,  gurgliug  sounds  with  his  lately-married  daughter."  ® 

They  Are  vigilant  and  cautious,  like  the  American  Indians  in  general. 
"  There  was  no  eluding  the  vigilance  "  of  the  chieftain's  eyes  through* 
out  the  night,  though  he  appeared  to  be  asleep.^  "  They  always  select 
the  night  to  inflict  injuries ;  never  meet  an  enemy  in  open  combat 
whom  they  can  stab  from  behind  or  despatch  in  the  dark ;  and  when 
obliged  to  attack  by  day  always  do  so  in  large  numbers."  ^^ 

Their  caution  seems  to  be  accompanied,  as  elsewhere  throughout 
America,  with  a  mutual  respectfulness  which  ministers  to  self-opinion. 
"They  have  a  large  share  of  vanity,  and  an  immoderate  love  of 
praise."  ^^  Patient  of  hunger,^^  of  tedious  toil,^*'*  and  of  delay ,^*  they 
have  in  their  countenances  an  expression  of  stupidity, ^^  which  corre- 
sponds to  an  impassive  nature.  They  have  little  apparent  curiosity, 
and  nothing  seems  to  attract  or  cause  them  surprise.  ^^ 

14.  The  natives  of  Terra  del  Fuego  are  similar  in  this  last  respect. 
Even  when  under  the  excitement  of  visiting  the  ships  of  the  United 

>  UUoa's  Voyage,  vol  il  Book  ii  chap.  ix.  p.  216. 

«  Molina's  History  of  Chili,  voL  ii  p.  73.  »  Ibid,  vol  ii  p.  112. 

^  Charlevoix,  History  of  Paraguay,  voL  L  p.  338. 

'  Spix  and  Martius,  vol.  ii.  p.  256.  '  Life  among  the  Giants,  p.  22. 

7  Ibid.  p.  39.  »  Ibid.  p.  86.  •  Ibid.  p.  27.  ^  Ibid.  p.  43. 

"  Ibid.  p.  39.  M  Ibid.  p.  43.  "  Ibidp.  76.  "  Ibid  p.  143. 

»  Ibid.  p.  39.  1'  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  vol  L  p.  115 
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States  Expedition,  "  Hiey  did  not  show  or  express  surprise  at  any- 
thing on  board,  except  when  seeing  one  of  the  carpenters  engaged  in 
boring  a  hole  with  a  screw-augur  through  a  plank,  which  would  have 
been  a  long  task  for  them.  They  were  very  talkative,  smiling  when 
spoken  to,  and  often  bursting  into  loud  laughter,  but  instantly  settling 
into  their  natural  serious  and  sober  cast.  They  always  speak  to  each 
other  in  a  whisper.  Their  cautious  manner  and  movements  prove 
them  to  be  a  timid  race."  ^  Their  talkativeness  and  laughter  seem  to 
have  been  exceptional,  duo  probably  to  the  presence  of  such  strange 
visitants ;  seriousness  and  sobriety  their  natural  and  habitual  temper ; 
so  that  they  form  no  exception  to  the  remark  made  by  Mr.  Darwin, 
that "  every  one  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  comparison  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  contrast  between  the  taciturn,  even  morose  abori- 
gines of  South  America,  and  the  light-hearted  talkative  negroes."  ' 

ILL — Oceanic  and  Lh*avid%an, 

1.  The  races  of  men  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  not  so  strongly 
distinguished  in  respect  of  this  quality  of  excitability.  And  conse- 
quently the  character  of  most  of  them  in  this  respect  is  more  obscure 
in  its  evidence,  because  less  striking  in  its  manifestations,  and  there- 
fore not  attracting  the  attention  of  traveller&  The  Polynesian  race, 
however,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Friendly,  Society,  and  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  in  New  Zealand,  appear  from  the  accounts  given  of  them  to  have 
an  excitable  nature,  though  not  so  strongly  marked  as  the  aboriginal 
races  of  Africa 

The  description  which  Mariner  gives  of  the  way  in  which  the 
natives  of  the  Friendly  Islands  usually  spend  their  time  seems  to  indi- 
cate a  gay  lively  nature.  ''  In  the  evening  they  have  dancing  and 
singing,  which  is  often  continued  till  very  late  at  night,  on  which  occa- 
sion they  bum  torches,  each  being  held  by  a  man,  who,  after  a  time, 
is  relieved  by  another.  These  dances  are  generally  kept  up  for  about 
four  hours  after  dark."  ^ 

To  the  Society  Islanders  Mr.  Ellis  attributes  a  quick  and  volatile 
natura  "  They  certainly  appear  to  possess  an  aptness  for  learning, 
and  a  quickness  in  pursuit  of  it,  which  is  highly  encouraging,  although 
in  some  degree  counteracted  by  the  volatile  disposition  and  fugitive 
habits  of  their  early  life,  under  the  influence  of  which  their  mental 
character  was  formed."  *  "  They  are  seldom  melancholy  or  reserved, 
always  willing  to  enter  into  conversation,  and  ready  to  be  pleased, 
and  to  attempt  to  please  their  associates.  They  do  not  appear  to 
delight  in  provoking  one  another,  but  are  far  more  accustomed  to  jest- 
ing, mirth,  and  humour  than  irritating  or  reproachful  language."  *  In 
their  wrestling  matehes,  "unbroken  silence  and  deep  attention  was 
manifested  during  the  struggle.  But  as  soon  as  one  was  thrown,  the 
scene  was  instantly  changed.     The  vanquished  was  scarcely  stretched 

>  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  voL  L  p.  125. 
'  Darwin's  Descent  of  Man,  voL  L  p.  210. 

>  Mariner's  Tonga  Islands,  voL  ii.  p.  341. 

^  Ellis's  Polynesian  Researches,  vol  i.  p.  04.  '  Ibid.  voL  1.  p.  96. 
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on  the  sand  when  a  shout  of  exultation  burst  from  the  victor's  friends. 
Their  drums  struck  up;  the  women  rose  and  danced  in  triumph 
over  the  fallen  wrestler,  and  sang  in  defiance  to  the  opposite  party. 
These  were  neither  silent  nor  unmoved  spectators,  but  immediately 
commenced  a  most  deafening  noise.  One  party  were  drumming, 
dancing,  and  singing  in  the  pride  of  victory  and  the  menace  of  defiance, 
while  the  other  party  were  equally  vociferous  in  reciting  the  achieve- 
ments- of  the  vanquished  or  predicting  the  shortness  of  his  rival's 
triumph.  However  great  the  clamour  might  be,  as  soon  as  the 
wrestlers  who  remained  in  the  ring  engaged  again,  the  drums  ceased, 
the  song  was  discontinued,  and  the  dancers  sat  down ;  all  was  perfectly 
silent."  ^  There  were  wild  paroxysms  of  sorrow  or  of  joy,  with  self- 
inflicted  violence,  to  which  their  transports  of  emotion  made  them 
insensible,  not  only  in  the  Society^  but  also  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.^ 
And  in  the  former,  the  superstitions  of  the  natives  corresponded  to 
their  "  ardent  temperament,"  * 

The  Polynesian  race  in  New  Zealand  differs  not  in  respect  of 
excitability  from  the  same  race  in  the  other  islands.  '*  Their  under- 
standings, uncultivated  as  they  were,  were  quick  and  penetrating, 
their  conversation  was  lively  and  animated,  and  their  love  of  himiour 
irrepressible.  Impetuous  and  daring,  the  New  Zealander  courted  rather 
than  shrank  from  danger."  ^ 

And  the  darker  race  in  the  Fiji  Islands  partakes  in  a  considerable 
degree  of  the  same  character.  "  Dull  barren  stupidity  forms  no  part 
of  the  Fijian's  character.  His  feelings  are  acute,  but  not  lasting ;  his 
emotions  easily  roused,  but  transient.  Tact  has  been  called  'ready 
cash,'  and  of  this  the  native  of  Fiji  has  a  full  share,  enabling  him  to 
surmount  at  once  many  difficulties,  and  accomplish  many  tasks,  that 
would  have  *  fixed '  an  Englishman."  ^  "In  sarcasm,  mimicry,  jest, 
and  '  chaff'  they  greatly  excel,  and  will  keep  each  other  on  the  broad 
grin  for  hours  together."  ^ 

The  dark-coloured  inhabitants  of  the  Melanesian  Islands  have 
been  usually  regarded  "  as  less  quick  but  more  steady  than  the  Poly- 
nesian race,  with  somewhat  the  same  difference  of  character  as  there  is 
between  the  Teuton  and  the  Celt"  ^  The  natives  of  Bauro,  one  of 
the  Solomon  Islands,  are  noted  by  Bishop  Patteson  as  having  "  little 
manliness  or  resolution  of  character."^  And  those  of  the  Loyalty 
Islands  are  remarkable  for  the  respect  which  they  pay  to  their  chiefs. ^^ 
But  they  all  were  found  by  Bishop  Patteson  to  be  ''most  docile, 
gentle,  and  lovable,"  ^^  and  the  intelligence  of  some  of  them  "  really 
surprised  him."  ^^ 

There  are  diversities  amongst  the  other  islanders  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  martial  qualities  and  habits,  arising  partly  perhaps  in  some 
from  the  smallness  of  many  of  the  islands  reducing  the  scale  of  war, 

1  Ellin's  Polynesian  ResearcheB,  vol.  i.  p.  207.        ^  Ibid,  vol  l  pp.  407,  410. 
8  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  181.  <  Ibid.  vol.  L  p.  407. 

^  The  Southern  Cross  and  Southern  Crown,  pp.  15, 16. 
^  Williams'  ^iji  and  the  Fijians,  vol.  i.  p.  107.  ^  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  111. 

«  Life  of  Bishop  Patteson,  vol.  i.  p.  192.        »»  Ibid.  p.  369.        ^^  Ibid.  p.  389. 
"  Ibid.  vol.  a  p.  584.  ^^  Ibid,  vol  L  p.  565. 
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and  leading  the  inhabitants  to  eubsist  less  on  the  produce  of  the 
land  and  more  on  fishing,  which  was  open  to  all,  and  therefore  less 
liable  to  give  cause  for  contention.  Also  the  lust  of  cannibalism  ^  may 
have  engendered  in  some  more  than  in  others  a  bloodthirsty  treachery 
and  love  of  murder  ^  which  would  put  every  one  always  on  his  guaid 
and  develop  caution,  dissimulation,^  and  a  carefulness  to  conciliate  by 
the  observance  of  respectful  forms.**  But  through  aU  these  differences, 
it  is  probable  that  an  excitability  of  nature  widely  prevails,  though 
lower  in  degree  than  what  is  found  in  Africa.  Thus  in  the  Pelew 
Islands,  when  Captain  Wilson's  men  fired  three  volleys  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  the  king,  "the  surprise  of  the  natives,  their  hooting, 
hallooing,  jumping,  and  chattering,  produced  a  noise  almost  equal  to 
the  report  of  the  muskets."  ^  When  the  signal  was  given,  by  a  shriek, 
for  the  king's  attendants,  numbering  about  three  hundred,  to  accom- 
|)any  him  in  his  departure,  they,  "  though  all  differently  dispersed  and 
engaged  in  looking  about  at  everything  that  attracted  them,  as  if 
instantaneously  moved  by  the  shriek,  might  be  said  to  have  rather 
darted  than  to  have  run  to  their  canoes.  It  was  a  signal  obeyed  more 
suddenly  than  could  have  been  conceived,  and  no  word  of  command 
was  ever  executed  with  more  promptitude."®  When  the  king,  with 
much  hesitation,  asked  for  four  or  five  men  to  accompany  him  to  war 
with  their  muskets,  and  this  was  assented  to,  "the  interpreter 
certainly  very  well  translated  this  declaration,  for  in  an  instant  every 
countenance  which  was  before  overshadowed  became  brightened  and 

2.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  any  distinct  evidence  with  reference  to  the 
degree  of  excitability  possessed  by  the  aborigines  of  India  of  the 
Tamil  race;  but  what  Dr.  Caldwell  says  of  their  mental  character- 
istics seems  to  indicate  a  certain  readiness  of  ment^  action.  "  The 
language  illustrates  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  races  by  which 
it  is  spoken,  by  the  soft  sweet  garrulous  effeminacy  of  its  utterances."  ^ 
For  though  garrulity  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  aggregation 
of  a  race  and  on  other  circumstances  which  promote  sociality,  it  is 
greatly  favoured  by  quick  excitability.  Elphinstone  gives  more  dis- 
tinct evidence  when  he  says  that  "the  inhabitant  of  the  Camatic 
speaks  on  the  most  trifling  subject  with  a  degree  of  volubility  and 
eagerness  to  which  no  occasion  could  rouse  an  Englishman."  ^  Tamil 
is  spoken  throughout  the  Camatic^® 

3.  The  natives  of  Australia'  seem  to  have  this  quality.  Their  life 
involved  little  hardship  from  hunting.  In  South  Australia  "  the  rivers 
were  their  homes ; "  ^^  and  they  also  lived  much  on  roots.  In  North 
Australia  they  had  a  copious  supply  of  fruits.^  "All  native  alterca- 
tions are  vociferous  and  noisy  in  the  extreme,  and  are  usually  accom- 

1  Williams*  Fiji  and  the  Fijians,  vol.  i.  pp.  210,  211. 

«  Ibid.  voL  i.  pp.  133,  134.     »  Ibid,  vol  i.  p.  107.       *  Ibid.  voL  i.  pp.  37,  38. 

B  Keate*8  Account  of  the  Pelew  Islands,  p.  58.      «  Ibid.  p.  64.      ^  Ibid  p.  73. 

*  Grammar  of  the  Dra vidian  Languages,  Introduction,  p.  152. 

*  Elphinstone's  Cabul,  voL  i.  pi  392. 

^^  Cudwell's  Dravidian  Grammar,  Introduction,  p.  10. 

u  Aborigines  of  Victoria,  vol.  i.  p.  34.  "  Ibid.  p.  200. 
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panied  with  a  great  deal  of  running  and  leaping  about,  and  quivering 
of  speaiSL"^  ''Immediately  after  the  operation  (of  circumcising  a 
boy),  several  of  the  blacks  cried."  * 

L  The  Malay  race  is  more  indolent ;  and  their  indolence,  though 
not  comparable  with  that  of  the  Hottentots,  obscures,  as  in  their  case, 
their  excitability.  *'In  their  external  deportment  they  are  grave, 
reserved,  cautious,  courteous,  and  obsequious."*  "They  are  good- 
humoured  and  cheerful  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  owing  to  the 
habitual  caution  which  their  manners  impose,  so  little  irascible  that 
one  seldom  sees  them  ruffled."  ^  ''  They  are  gifted  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  fortitude,  but  their  courage  consists  rather  in  suffering  with 
patience  than  in  braving  danger."  ^  "  Their  dancing  is  always  grave, 
stately,  and  slow,  never  gay  nor  animated."^  Mr.  Finlayson  gives 
rather  a  different  picture  of  the  Malays,  or  shows  another  side  of  their 
character :  '^  Bold  and  enterprising  in  their  maritime  excursions,  they 
hold  the  peaceful  arts  of  civilised  life  almost  in  contempt.  Negligent, 
slothful,  and  listless  in  their  moments  of  ease,  they  display  in  the  hour 
of  danger  and  of  enterprise  the  most  daring  courage  and  intrepidity. 
They  enjoy  neither  the  goods  nor  ills  of  life  with  the  calm  sobriety 
and  moderation  of  other  men.  In  action  fierce,  cruel,  and  immoderate, 
their  leisure  is  passed  in  a  sleepy  indifference  that  approaches  to  the 
apathy  of  brute  life."  ^  Was  this  character  of  alternate  listlessness 
a^  activity  formed  to  correspond  with  the  habits  of  a  maritime  Ufe, 
now  still  and  monotonous,  now  full  of  peril  and  demanding  the 
utmost  promptitude  and  boldness  of  action?  For  the  Malays  "are 
passionately  attached  to  a  seafaring  Kfe,  and  their  principal  occupation 
is  that  of  fishing."  ^  "  The  most  favoured  of  their  tribes  have  as  yet 
made  but  little  progress  in  civilisation,  whilst  the  majority  would 
appear  to  be  enthusiastically  attached  to  the  unrestrained  condition 
of  savage  life."  ^  The  bursts  of  activity  are  all  the  stronger  from  their 
following  periods  of  repose,  and  hence  the  outbreaks  of  passion,  passing 
into  frenzy,  in  which  the  Malay  runs  a-muck,  devoting  his  own  life  to 
the  slaughter  of  those  who  come  in  his  way,  sometimes  without  any 
discrimination  of  guilt  or  umocence.^^  His  liability  to  such  outbursts 
indicates  a  degree  of  excitability ;  and  altogether  his  character  in  this 
respect  seems  to  be  intermediate  between  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific 
above  noticed  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Chinese  on  the  other.  ''In- 
ferior to  the  Chinese  in  the  knowledge  of  all  the  arts  of  civilised  life, 
as  well  as  in  industry,  stature,  strength,  and  general  appearance,  but 
their  superiors  in  point  of  courage  and  military  enterprise,  and,  above 
all,  in  the  possession  of  an  ardent  mind  and  exalted  imagination,  stand 
the  Malays."  ^^ 

^  6rey*8  Anstralia,  vol.  ii.  p.  354.  ^  Aborigines  of  Victoria^  vol.  I  p.  75. 

'  Crawford's  Indian  Archipelago,  voL  i  p.  51.  ^  Ibid.  voL  i«  p.  52. 

»  Ibid-  voL  L  p.  43.  "  Ibid.  voL  L  p.  121. 

7  Finlajson's  Mission  to  Siam  and  Hud,  p.  72.  »  Ibid.  ^  Ibid.  p.  71. 

"^  Crawford's  Indian  Archipelago,  vol  L  p.  66. 
"  Finlayson's  MissioD,  p.  71. 
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IV. — Central  and  Northern  Asiatic  and  Northern  European, 

1.  After  these  notices  of  races  which  seem  to  be  intermediate  in 
respect  of  excitability  between  the  African  and  Chinese,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  pass  to  those  which  in  respect  of  immobility  are  inter- 
mediate between  the  American  and  the  Chinese. 

The  three  great  nomad  races  of  Asia,  the  Tartar  or  Turkish,  the 
Mongolian  and  the  Tungusian,  live  under  very  similar  conditions,  and 
have  great  similarity  of  nature,  physical  and  mentaL  Their  mode 
of  life  tends  to  develop  a  imiforniity  of  character,  as  it  favours  to  a 
certain  degree  an  unexcitable  nature.  For  though  the  Asiatic  nomad 
has  not  to  endure  such  hardship  as  that  which  requires  the  impassive 
nerve  of  the  American  hunter,  he  has  in  summer  to  travel  hi  and 
store  up  food,  and  he  dwells  in  regions  which  for  half  the  year  suffer 
the  utmost  rigours  of  winter.  For  such  a  life  patience  is  required, 
and  those  are  best  qualified  to  ^bo  patient  in  whom  the  impressions 
that  must  be  disregarded  have  a  dulness  of  nervous  action.  The 
pastoral  life  has  probably  of  itself  a  tendency  to  favour  an  unexcitable 
nature,  as  it  involves  a  monotonous  routine  of  occupation  and  requires 
an  habitual  attention  to  natural  conditions  which  do  not  demand 
sudden  exertion  of  energy. 

Marco  Polo,  who  wrote  before  the  discovery  of  America,  says  "no 
people  on  earth  can  surpass  the  Tartars  in  fortitude  under  difficulties, 
nor  show  greater  patience  under  wants  of  every  kind."  ^  Their  various 
tribes  are  still  characterised  by  the  same  equable  and  steady  temper. 
"  The  character  of  the  Kasan  Tartars  is  open,  hospitable,  patient,  and 
peaceable."*  The  Uzbeks  "  are  a  grave,  broad-faced,  peaceable  people."^ 

The  Kirghis  pass  the  winter  with  their  flocks  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sir  or  Jaxartes.  "  They  are  fond  of  wandering  amid  the  reeds  on  its 
margin.  These  wandering  people  are  of  a  melancholy  disposition,  and 
the  murmur  of  the  waters  of  the  Sir  has  a  charm  for  their  idle 
moments.  They  often  pass  half  the  night  seated  on  a  stone,  gazing 
at  the  moon  and  singing  plaintive  airs."^  The  Yakuts  frequent 
pastures  which  in  summer  are  abundant,  and  then  ''everything 
announces  a  prosperous  condition  associated  with  patriarchal  simplicity, 
peace,  and  purity  of  manners."^  The  Yakuts  "are  more  hospitable, 
good-tempered,  and  orderly  than  the  Tongousi,  but  neither  so  honest 
nor  so  independent.  They  have  a  servility,  a  tameness,  and  a  want 
of  character  which  assimilates  them  in  some  measure  to  the  despicable 
Kamtchatdales.  They  are  patient  under  fatigue,  and  can  resist  great 
privations."^  "Their  countenances  are  expressive  rather  of  pleasing 
indolence  and  good-nature  than  of  thought  or  passion."^ 

The  Tartars,  Mongols,  and  Tungusians  are  distinguished  from  each 

^  Marco  Polo's  Travels,  chap,  xlviii.       ^  Frichard's  Researches,  vol.  iv.  p.  346. 
'  Sir  Alexander  Barnes,  ap.  Prichard,  vol.  iv.  p.  352. 

*  Prichard  (from  Meyendorff),  Researches,  vol.  iv.  p.  865. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  372.  *  Cocbrane's  Narrative,  vol.  il  p.  101. 
^  Krman,  ap.  Prichard,  vol  iv.  p  377. 
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other  by  language,  <<  yet  there  is  a  general  resemblance  in  features  and 
manners  throughout  the  whole."  ^ 

Of  the  Buriat  Mongols,  Bitter  says :  "  Their  temperament  is,  accord-  ! 

ing  to  Georgi,  sanguine-phlegmatic,  sleepy ;  they  are  of  slow  under-  I 

standing,  suspicious,  shy,  indocile,  disobliging,  thievish,  yet  neither 
GOTetoua  nor  rapacious  nor  quarrelsome,  though  their  rough  speech  in 
usual  intercourse  often  sounds  like  a  dispute."^ 

The  Kalmucks  or  Western  Mongols  are  ''hardened  against  all 
fatigue.  They  are  in  a  high  degree  honest,  good-natured,  pleasant, 
obliging,  placable."^     This  character  is  different  from  the  former ;  yet  I 

they  both  indicate  an  equable  temper. 

Of  the  Tungusians,  Dobell  says :  "  Their  countenances  generally  are 
indicative  of  a  tractable,  mild  disposition  ;  they  would  continue  walk- 
ing the  whole  day  through,  without  apparently  suffering  much 
fatigue."* 

2.  The  Finnish  races  seem  to  have  a  similar  slowness  of  excitability. 
^*  The  Esthonians  are  not  very  strong,  nor  are  they  quick  and  active ; 
their  gait  is  slow,  and  their  gesture  crooked  and  weak.  Their  tem- 
perament is,  as  Baer  declares,  generally  phlegmatic,  inclined  to  the 
melancholic.  A  few  are  strictly  melancholic,  namely,  those  who  have 
black  hair  and  beards.  With  this  bodily  constitution  is  closely  con- 
nected a  melanchob'co-phlegmatic  temperament  of  mind,  so  that  the 
Esthonian  indulging  his  inclination  is  slow,  lazy,  and  indififereut. 
Yet  a  slight  mental  culture  and  suitable  exercise  develop  and  bring 
into  play  the  good  qualities  of  which  he  is  susceptible.  For  although 
slow  he  is  found  to  be  patient  of  labour  and  tenacious  of  his 
purpose."* 

^  On  the  sea- coast,  where  many  Swedes  have  settled,  the  original 
race  (of  the  Finns)  is  already  much  degenerated.  The  Finlanders 
have  a  serious,  gloomy  aspect  and  slow  utterance."  '*  Quarrels,  fights, 
or  crimes  of  violence,  are  seldom  to  be  heard  of  in  the  inland  parts."^ 

V. — CJiinese  and  Syro-Arahian  groups. 

1.  Passing  from  the  centre  to  the  south-east  of  Asia,  we  descend 
into  more. temperate  and  fertile  regions,  till  we  reach  the  lowlands  of 
China,  Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  Siam,  and  Burmah.  The  peculiarity 
of  all  these  regions  is  that  they  consist  of  mountain-volleys,  leading 
down  to  lowlands  which  afford  great  facility  of  subsistence ;  the  low- 
lands of  China  being  small  compared  with  the  mountainous  country 
which  leads  to  them;  those  of  Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  Siam,  and 
Burmah  having  larger  comparative  extent.  Now  facility  of  subsist- 
ence is  an  influence  which  of  itself  probably  favours  quick  excitability. 
It  tends  to  dispense  with  the  need  of  patience,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  tends  to  demand  promptitude,  because  it  admits  of  denser  population, 
and  so  places  each  one  within  easier  reach  of  the  hostility  of  those 

^  Prichaid'a  Researches,  vol.  iv.  pp.  421,  422. 

*  Ritter^s  Erdktinde,  vol.  iii.  p.  119.  *  Ibid.  vol.  il  p.  968. 

*  Dobell's  Kamtchatka  and  Siberia,  vol.  L  p.  205. 

^  Pricbard's  Researches,  vol.  iii.  p.  303.  ^  Ibid.  pp.  808,  309. 
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who  are  bound  to  him  by  no  tie  of  natural  alliance,  and  whose  attacks 
he  must  be  ready  to  resist. 

Patience  is  facilitated  by  dulness  of  excitability,  and  promptitude 
by  quickness  of  excitability ;  and  in  a  fertile  and  abundant  region, 
where  men  must  be  prompt,  and  need  not  be  patient^  it  would  seem 
that  a  race  which  is  readily  excited  is  most  fit  to  prevail.  But  when 
the  fertile  region  is  limited,  and  pressed  on  by  those  who  have  inferior 
advantages,  that  pressure,  in  proportion  to  its  force,  will  call  forth  a 
force  of  combined  resistance,  which  will  require  in  the  fertile  region 
union  and  numbers.  Union  necessitates  peace,  and  numbers  must  be 
supported  by  industry ;  so  that,  in  such  a  region,  in  proportion  to  the 
pressure  on  it,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  character  which  will  tend 
to  be  developed  in  the  struggle  for  life  will  be  orderly  and  industrial. 
Now,  maintenance  of  peace  and  perseverance  in  labour  both  demand 
patience,  but  a  keen  struggle  for  acquisition  also  calls  for  quickness 
in  perceiving  and  in  seizing  utilities  and  opportunities  of  gain.  It 
seems  likely,  therefore,  that  the  character  which  would  tend  to  prevail 
where  severe  pressure  necessitated  both  peace  and  sharpness  in 
providing  for  self,  would  be  one  which  was  capable  both  of  patience 
and  of  promptitude,  and  the  nature  best  adapted  to  such  a  combination 
would  be  one  which  had  an  intermediate  degree  of  excitability. 

In  China  the  orderly  and  industrious  race,  which  seems  to  correspond 
in  its  development  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Chinese  lowland,  has 
overspread  most  of  the  mountain  country.  But  there  seems  still  to 
be  a  pressure  on  the  lowlands,  for  Du  Halde  remarks  that,  "  as  the 
quantity  of  land  proper  to  be  cultivated  is  not  very  great  in  several 
mountainous  provinces,  it  is  no  wonder  that  those  which  are  more 
fruitful  should  scarcely  be  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
multitude  of  inhabitants."^ 

The  Chinese  race  has  also  largely  affected  with  its  character  the 
natives  of  the  adjacent  regions,  who,  though  similar,  are  inferior  to  the 
Chinese ;  the  Burmese,  however,  and  Tibetans  being  less  affected  than 
the  others  by  the  Chinese  influence. 

"  The  Chinese  are  the  best  and  most  industrious  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  surrounding  nations,  over  whom  their  industry,  their  superior 
intelligence,  and  knowledge  ojf  the  arts  have  given  them  a  great  and 
decided  superiority.  There  is  one  general  and  well-marked  form  common 
to  all  the  tribes  lying  between  China  and  Hindostan."  ^  Consequently 
the  same  "  observations  will  be  found  to  apply  to  the  several  nations 
already  mentioned,  and  in  general  to  the  Chinese  also,  whom  I 
consider  as  the  prototype  of  the  whole  race."*  "  The  stature  of  the 
body  would  appear  to  be  much  alike  in  all  the  tribes — the  Chinese 
being  perhaps  a  little  taller."  ^  Mr.  Crawfurd  thought  the  Chinese 
might  be  on  the  average  an  inch  and  a  half  taller  than  the  other 
nations.^ 

An  intermediate  degree  of  mental  excitability  seems  to  belong  to 

^  Da  Halde*8  History  of  China,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 

'  FinlajTson's  Mission  to  Siam  and  Hu^  pp.  167f  224. 

»  Ibid.  p.  226.  *  Ibid.  p.  227. 

^  Crawfurd*8  Embassy  to  Siam  and  Cocbin-China,  voL  iL  p.  2. 
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the  vhole  group,  with  slight  variations  in  this  respect  in  the  Burmese 
and  the  Tibetans. 

*'  The  Chinese  in  general  are  mild,  tractable,  and  humane.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  affability  in  their  air  and  manner,  and  nothing  harsh, 
rough,  or  passionate.  This  moderation  is  remarkable  among  the 
vulgar  themselves.  *  I  was  one  day,'  says  P6re  de  Fontaney,  *  in  a 
narrow  long  lane,  where  there  happened  in  a  short  time  a  great  stop 
of  the  carriages.  I  expected  they  would  have  fallen  into  a  passion, 
naed  opprobrious  language,  and  perhaps  have  come  to  blows,  as  is 
very  common  in  Europe.  But  I  was  much  surprised  to  see  that  they 
saluted  each  other,  spoke  mildly,  as  if  they  had  been  old  acquaintance, 
and  lent  their  mutual  assistance  to  pass  each  other.' "  ^  '*  When  you 
have  to  do  with  a  Chinese,  you  must  take  care  of  being  too  hasty  or 
warm.  The  genius  of  the  country  requires  that  we  should  master  our 
passions  and  act  with  a  great  deal  of  calmness.  The  Chinese  would 
not  bear  patiently  in  a  month  what  a  Frenchman  can  speak  in  an 
hour.  One  must  suffer,  without  taking  fire,  this  phlegm  that  seems 
more  natural  to  them  than  to  any  other  nation.  It  is  not  because 
they  want  fire  or  vivacity,  but  they  learn  betimes  to  become  masters 
of  themselves,  and  value  themselves  on  being  more  polite  and  more 
civilised  than  other  nations."  ^  ^*  If  the  Chinese  are  mild  and  peace- 
able in  conversation,  and  when  they  are  not  provoked,  they  are 
exceedingly  violent  and  revengeful  when  they  are  offended."  *  "  Yet 
they  revenge  themselves  in  a  kind  of  methodical  manner."*  The 
main  direction  of  the  Chinese  development  is  towards  peaceful 
material  acquisition  ;  and  hence  that  want  of  ideality  which  may  be 
seen  in  their  religion,  and  that  eagerness  for  peace  which  has  pro- 
duced such  submission  to  their  natural  superiors.  In  their  intense 
pursuit  of  gain,  the  two  sides  of  their  nature  are  manifested  in  steady 
industry  and  in  ready  deceit,  the  former  showing  patience,  and  the 
latter  promptitude ;  and  the  combination  argues  an  intermediate  nature 
capable  of  cultivating  both. 

"  In  an  empire  of  such  vast  extent  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  nature 
of  the  soil  is  not  everywhere  the  same,  it  differing  according  as  you 
are  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  south.  But  such  is  the  industry  of 
the  husbandmen,  and  so  inured  are  they  to  labour,  that  there  is  not 
one  province  which  is  not  very  fruitful,  and  scarce  none  but  what 
will  yield  subsistence  to  an  inconceivable  number  of  inhabitants."  ^ 
The  mode  in  which  they  cultivate  the  rocky  mountains  "  gives  an 
insight  into  the'  painful  disposition  of  this  people."  ®  "  As  there  is 
not  a  spot  in  aU  the  empire  that  lies  untilled,  so  there  is  not  one 
person,  either  man  or  woman,  though  never  so  old,  deaf,  or  blind,  but 
what  may  gain  a  livelihood"  ^ 

They  are  as  dexterous  in  craft  as  they  are  persevering  in  industry. 
"  When  there  is  anything  to  be  gained,  they  employ  all  the  cunning 
they  are  masters  of,  artfully  insinuate  themselves  into  the  favour  of 
[lersons  who  may  forward  their  business,  and  gain  their  friendship  by 

i   »  Du  Halde'g  History  of  China,  vol.  il  p.  128. 

2  Ibid.  p.  129.  »  Ibid  p.  180.  <  Ibid.  p.  131. 

6  Ibid  p.  108.  «  Ibid  p.  111.  ^  Ibid  p.  125. 
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constant  sorvices,  assuming  all  sorts  of  characters  with  a  wonderful    * 
dexterity,  and  turning  to  their  advantage  the  most  trifling  matters  to 
gain  their  ends/'  ^     **  Thieves  and  highwaymen  seldom  make  use  of 
violence;   they  choose  rather  to  gain  their  ends  by  subtlety  and 
craft"  2 

"  The  Chinese  are  active  and  laborious,  supple  and  pliant,  self- 
interested  and  inclined  to  deceive.  They  love  play  and  debauch,  and 
under  a  grave  and  decent  exterior  they  know  better  than  any  how  to 
conceal  their  vices  and  irregular  propensities,"  ^  "  The  Tartars  have 
more  firmness  of  character  than  the  Chinese. .  When  one  of  the  latter 
is  beaten  he  cries.  The  Tartar,  on  the  contrary,  suffers  in  silence,  or 
is  content  with  murmuring."  * 

The  Chinese  are  more  patient  and  less  excitable  than  the  European 
nations,  as  appears  not  only  from  the  testimony  of  Du  Halde,  but  also 
from  that  of  Gutzlaffi  "Everything  stimulates  industry.  The  in- 
habitants are  hardy  and  inured  to  great  fatigue.  Their  constitution 
is  of  a  coarser  grain  than  ours,  and  though  they  are  on  that  account 
less  sensitive,  they  are  also  less  subject  to  diseases,  bear  them  with 
greater  fortitude,  and  recover  sooner  from  them."  *  "  Boys  are  less 
lively  than  with  us,  but  also  more  quiet  and  obedient"  ^  On  the  other 
hand,  'Hhey  are  in  general  a  cheerful  people,  and  never  more  so  than 
at  their  meals,  when  all  is  joviality,  and  care  is  drowned  in  present 
enjoyment  They  then  talk  incessantly,  and  endeavour  to  exhilarate 
their  companions."  ^  "In  their  quarrels  they  are  noisy  and  abusive. 
They  seldom,  however,  come  to  blows,  and  the  sight  of  a  little  blood 
appeases  the  most  ferocious  brawler."^ 

2.  The  Indo-Chinese  nations  are  more  favourably  circumstanced  in 
their  tropical  plains.  Their  welfare  comes  more  from  sources  external 
to  themselves  and  less  from  their  own  energy  and  ingenuity  than  is 
the  case  with  the  Chinese.  They  are  consequently  less  self-supporting 
and  more  dependent  The  submissiveness  which  comes  of  dependence, 
combined  with  the  subordination  which  favours  union  against  hostile 
pressure,  has  produced  in  these  countries  habits  of  excessive  homage. 
But  a  demonstrative  submission  to  superiors,  though  much  less  servile, 
is  a  characteristic  also  of  the  Chinese ;  and  there  is  in  general  con- 
siderable similarity  to  the  Chinese  throughout  these  nations.  They 
seem  for  the  most  part  to  be  characterised  by  a  combination  of  quietude 
and  vivacity  like  the  Chinese,  though  deficient,  more  or  less,  in  the 
industrial  aptitudes  of  the  latter. 

"The  Cochin-Chinese  are  mild,  gentle,  and  inoffensive  in  their 
character  beyond  most  nations.  They  are,  besides,  lively  and  good- 
humoured,  playful  and  obliging.  They  are  cunning,  timid,  deceitful, 
and  regardless  of  truth ;  and  at  the  same  time  conceited,  impudent, 
clamorous,  assuming,  and  tyrannical,  where  they  imagine  they  can  be 
so  with  impunity.  They  are  more  industrious  than  we  should  be  apt 
to  suspect,  considering  the  oppressive  nature  of  the  government. 

1  Du  Halde's  History  of  China,  vol.  iL  p.  132.  «  Ibid.  p.  133. 

»  De  Guigne'a  Voyages,  voL  ii.  pp.  161,  162.  <  Ibid.  p.  166. 

»  Gutzlars  China,  voL  i.  p.  479.        «  Ibid.  p.  492.  '  Ibid.  p.  486. 
8  Ibid.  p.  506. 
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They  are  capable  of  Bupporting  a  large  share  of  fatigue,  and  the 
quantity  of  daOy  labour  is  in  general  very  considerable."  ^ 

"  I  found  the  Siamese  a  civil,  humble,  willing  peopla"  *  "  Our 
awkward  attempts  to  avoid  rolling  out  of  our  palanquins  seemed  to 
afford  great  amusement  to  the  spectators  (Siamese),  who  kept  shouting 
aloud  until  we  were  within  the  gate  of  the  palace."  ^ 

3.  The  Burmese  have  more  excitability.  "  You  see  us  here,"  said 
acme  of  the  chiefs  to  Mr.  Judson,  "  a  mild  people,  living  under  regular 
laws.  Such  is  not  the  case  when  we  invade  foreign  countries ;  we  are 
then  under  no  restraints,  we  give  way  to  all  our  passions."  *  "  The 
Burmese  speak  with  a  loud  voice.  Even  in  common  conversation 
they  usually  pitch  their  voice  to  a  high  key,  as  if  they  were  delivering 
an  oration."*  "The  Birmans  are  a  lively,  inquisitive  race,  active, 
irascible,  and  impatient."  ®  "  Yet  when  from  curiosity  they  scruple 
not  to  go  into  your  house  without  ceremony,  they  meddle  with  nothing, 
ask  for  nothing,  and  when  desired  to  go  away  always  obey  with 
cheerfulness."  ^ 

The  Tibetans  have  less  excitability  than  the  Chinesa  "The 
Tibetans  are  a  contented  race  of  men,  slow  of  intellect,  and  phleg- 
matic in  their  amorous  propensities."  ® 

i.  In  Japan,  as  in  China,  there  are  considerable  differences  among 
the  various  regions  in  respect  of  facility  of  subsistence,  "Those 
islands  offer  only  mountains,  hills,  and  valleys.  The  plains  are  few, 
and  of  small  extent.  The  quality  of  the  soil  in  the  valleys  and  plains 
varies  much ;  but  generally  it  is  composed  of  rich  earth  or  sand,  some- 
times of  both  mixed  together.  On  the  whole  it  is  pretty  good."^ 
The  more  favoured  regions  would,  therefore,  as  in  China,  be  exposed 
to  severe  hostile  pressure,  which  would  necessitate  in  them  union  and 
numbers,  peace  and  industry,  and  might  lead  to  the  development  of  a 
race  which  ultimately  would  prevail  everywhere,  characterised  by 
I^tience  and  promptitude,  and  by  an  intermediate  degree  of  excita- 
bility. But  in  Japan  the  conditions  of  life  seem  to  be  less  favourable 
Uian  in  China,  with  more  demand  for  patience,  and  the  development 
consequently  of  a  less  excitable  nature.  In  both  regions  we  see  a 
similar  industrial  development^  the  same  intense  regard  to  material 
things,  such  immersion  of  the  ideal  in  the  real,  that  the  objects  of 
religious  veneration  are  the  chiefs  of  the  state  and  of  the  family,  and 
snch  observance  of  the  peace  which  industry  requires  that  the  natural 
oiganisation  of  society  is  submitted  to  with  a  dutiful  and  demon- 
strative subordination  to  superiors.  Japanese  industry,  however, 
differs  from  Chinese  in  greater  elaboration  of  process.  It  is  less  easily 
satisfied  with  its  own  productions ;  perhaps  because  its  seeks  to  make 
up  in  quality  for  the  restricted  quantity  which  is  due  to  the  limita- 

^  Finlayson's  Mission  to  Slam  and  Hu^,  p.  383-385. 

'  Neale's  Residence  in  Siam,  p.  160. 

'  Finlayson's  Mission  to  Siam  and  Hu^  p.  138. 

*  Crawfurd's  Embassy  to  Ava,  voL  i.  p.  422.  "  Ibid.  p.  4.57. 
'  Sjmes'  Embassy  to  Ava,  vol.  ii.  p.  384.                          ^  Ibid.  p.  37.  * 

*  GatzlaTs  China^  voL  i.  p.  270. 

*  Thmiberg*s  Travels  to  Japan,  vol.  iii.  pp.  168,  169. 
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tion  of  the  productive  region.  And  the  deficiency  of  invention  in  it« 
inhabitants  is  accompanied  not  by  the  self-satisfied  conservatism  of 
the  Chinese,  but  by  an  eager  inquisitiveness  into  what  is  strange  and 
new.  For  the  straggle  for  life  brings  out  and  establishes  in  each 
region  the  character  which  in  that  region  it  is  most  advantageous  to 
possess. 

"The  people  of  Japan  have  little  invention,  and  exercise  their 
industry  only  on  objects  which  are  really  necessary;  but  all  that 
issues  from  their  hands  has  a  precious  finish.  Nothing  is  comparable 
to  the  brightness  and  beauty  of  their  works  in  copper,  or  in  other 
metal ;  those  in  wood  combine  delicacy  with  solidity.  The  beauty  of 
their  lacquer,  and  the  excellence  of  the  temper  of  their  sabres,  have  not 
yet  been  equalled.  It  is  impossible,  without  witnessing  them,  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  patience  and  minute  cares  with  which  the 
labourers  cultivate  their  fields."  ^ 

This  careful  industry  is  naturally  accompanied  by  a  utilitarian  dis- 
position. "  I  have  not  found  on  them  the  shells,  the  glass  pearls,  the 
plates  of  polished  steel,  of  the  Hottentots  or  Kafirs,  nor  all  the  trifles 
in  gold  or  silver  of  Europe.  Good  stuffs  of  their  manufactures,  clean 
dresses,  wholesome  and  savoury  meats,  excellent  arms,  these  are  what 
they  seek."  2 

Their  religion  is  without  ideality ;  the  descendant  of  their  most 
ancient  sovereigns  was  till  quite  recently  withdrawn  from  the  civil 
government,  and  treated  with  divine  honours ;  and  he  is  still  regarded 
as  divine  ruler  of  the  visible  world.^ 

In  Japan,  as  in  China,  the  peace  which  industry  requires  is 
favoured  by  an  eager  observance  of  the  natural  subordinations  of 
society.  "  They  are  trained  from  their  tenderest  infancy  in  sub- 
mission to  their  princes  and  their  parents.  The  example  of  the 
older  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  younger,  and  this  docility  spares  them 
the  reprimands  and  chastisements  with  which  we  overwhelm  our 
children.  Inferiors  testify  their  respect  towards  their  superiors  by 
deep  bows ;  they  execute  their  orders  with  surprising  punctuality. 
Persons  of  the  same  rank  salute  each  other  on  meeting  and  on  parting. 
This  salute  consists  generally  of  bending  forward  the  body  and  the 
head,  and  placing  the  hands  on  the  knees,  or  even  on  the  legs  or 
feet. "  * 

"This  nation  does  not  yield  in  curiosity  to  any  of  those  which 
I  have  visited.  They  consider  very  attentively  everything  that 
Europeans  bring,  or  that  they  have  on  them  ;  they  inform  themselves 
of  everything.  As  the  physician  of  the  legation  passes  for  the  most 
instructed  of  all  the  Dutchmen,  he  is  most  particularly  exposed  to 
their  importunate  interrogations.  Their  questions  run  particularly  on 
mathematics,  geography,  physics,  pharmacy,  zoology,  botany,  and 
medicine.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  attention  with  which  we 
were  examined  at  the  emperor's,  and  among  the  grandees  of  Jedo. 
Hats,  swords,  dresses,  buttons,  lace,  watch,  canes,  rings,  &c.,  &c.,thcy 

*  Thunberg*8  Travels  to  Japan,  vol  iii.  p.  201.  «  IbiA  p.  196. 
»  Ibid.  pp.  231,  234  ;  Misa  Bird's  Japan,  vol.  ii.  pp.  353,  354. 

*  Thunberg's  Travels  to  Japan,  voL  iii.  p.  199. 
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inventoried  all  that  we  had  on  us  from  head  to  foot,  and  wished  even 
to  have  copies  of  our  writing."  ^ 

"Active,  sober,  economical,  loyal  and  full  of  courage,"^  a  self- 
restrained  moderation  marks  their  character.  "  They  are  of  a  sweet 
disposition,  enemies  of  trickery,  passionate  for  honours,  temperate  in 
eating,  less  so  in  drinking;  they  like  not  any  game  for  money."  ^ 

"  It  is  in  Japan  especially  that  I  have  found  that  wise  and  useful 
economy  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  avarice,  and  to  which  I 
make  no  difficulty  to  grant  the  name  of  virtue,  since  its  contrary  is 
one  of  the  most  disgusting  vicea  This  virtue  is  equally  practised  in 
the  palace  of  the  emperor,  and  in  the  cottage  of  the  poor  man.  Their 
desires  are  as  limited  as  their  necessities.  They  waste  not  the  land  or 
their  time  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  of  plants  to  which  idle- 
ness and  satiety  have  given  value ;  nor  do  they  extract  poisonous 
beverages  from  grain  intended  to  supply  wholesome  nourishment."  * 
"Justice  is  not  here  an  unmeaning  word.  Every  one  observes  it 
towards  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the  despot  towards  his  neighbours."  * 
"One  may  travel  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire  with 
perfect  security  from  robbers,  and  even  thieves  are  rare."  ^  On 
the  other  hand,  "  pride  and  haughtiness  form  the  basis  of  their 
character;  they  claim  to  draw  their  origin  from  the  gods."^  But 
their  wrath,  when  they  are  ofifended,  "  does  not  exhale  itself  externally. 
They  concentrate  it  profoundly,  till  they  find  the  opportunity  for 
vengeance.  They  make  no  answer  to  insult  or  injury,  unless  some- 
times by  a  bitter  and  malicious  smile,  and  by  a  long  cp,  oe,  <b  ;  but 
they  preserve  a  deep  hatred,  which  neither  excuses,  nor  time,  nor 
even  services  can  destroy."  ® 

5.  In  the  south-west  of  Asia,  and  in  nearly  the  same  latitude  as 
China,  lies  the  region  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  desert,  interrupted  by  districts  which  derive  more  or  less 
fertility  from  wells.  Such  districts  yield  to  man  a  moderate  facility 
of  sul»istence,  and  consequently  require  of  him  a  moderate  degree  of 
patience.  They  admit  at  the  same  time  a  moderate  density  of  popu- 
lation, which  will  tend  to  develop  in  him  a  moderate  degree  of 
promptitude  to  resist  unforeseen  attack.  They  are  guarded  by  the 
desert  from  hostile  pressure ;  and  their  inhabitants  therefore  are  not 
forced  into  imions  of  large  numbers  living  by  industry.  The  patience 
which  is  required  in  them  is  not  patience  of  labour  in  production,  but 
patience  of  frugality  in  use  ;  for  no  labour  could  produce  abundance 
where  the  atmosphere — at  least  in  the  summer  half-year — furnishes 
so  little  moisture  that  there  is  not  even  enough  for  putrefaction. 
"  Putrefaction  is  effectually  anticipated  by  the  parching  influence  of 
the  air,  which  renders  a  carcase  of  three  or  four  days'  standing  as 
inoffensive  to  the  nose  as  a  leather  drum.  And  one  may  pass  leisurely 
by  a  recently-deceased  camel  on  the  roadside,  and  almost  take  it  for  a 
specimen  prepared  with  arsenic  and  spirits  for  an  anatomical  museum."  ^ 

*  Thanberg's  Travels  to  Japan,  vol.  iii.  p.  200.  ^  jbid.  p.  195. 
»  Ibid.  p.  195;  Francis  Xavier.                        *  Ibid,  p.  201-203. 

»  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  204.        •  Ibid.  p.  205.         '  Ibid.  p.  207. 

•  Ibid,  pt  214.  •  Palgrave's  Arabia,  voL  i  p.  164. 
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and  leading  the  inhabitants  to  subsist  less  on  the  produce  of  the 
land  and  more  on  fishing,  which  was  open  to  all,  and  therefore  less 
liable  to  give  cause  for  contention.  Also  the  lust  of  cannibalism  ^  maj 
have  engendered  in  some  more  than  in  others  a  bloodthirsty  treachery 
and  love  of  murder  ^  which  would  put  every  one  always  on  his  guard 
and  develop  caution,  dissimulation,^  and  a  carefulness  to  conciliate  by 
the  observance  of  respectful  forms.'*  But  through  all  these  differences, 
it  is  probable  that  an  excitability  of  nature  widely  prevails,  though 
lower  in  degree  than  what  is  found  in  Africa.  Thus  in  the  Pelew 
Islands,  when  Captain  Wilson's  men  fired  three  volleys  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  the  king,  "the  surprise  of  the  natives,  their  hooting^ 
hallooing,  jumping,  and  chattering,  produced  a  noise  almost  equal  to 
the  report  of  the  muskets."  ^  When  the  signal  was  given,  by  a  shriek, 
for  the  king's  attendants,  numbering  about  three  hundred,  to  accom- 
|)any  him  in  his  departure,  they,  "  though  all  differently  dispersed  and 
engaged  in  looking  about  at  everything  that  attracted  them,  as  if 
instantaneously  moved  by  the  shriek,  might  be  said  to  have  rather 
darted  than  to  have  run  to  their  canoes.  It  was  a  signal  obeyed  more 
suddenly  than  could  have  been  conceived,  and  no  word  of  command 
was  ever  executed  with  more  promptitude."  ^  When  the  king,  with 
much  hesitation,  asked  for  four  or  five  men  to  accompany  him  to  war 
with  their  muskets,  and  this  was  assented  to,  *'the  interpreter 
C3rtainly  very  well  translated  this  declaration,  for  in  an  instant  every 
countenance  which  was  before  overshadowed  became  brightened  and 

gay." ' 

2.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  any  distinct  evidence  with  reference  to  the 
degree  of  excitability  possessed  by  the  aborigines  of  India  of  the 
Tamil  race;  but  what  Dr.  Caldwell  says  of  their  mental  character- 
istics seems  to  indicate  a  certain  readiness  of  mental  action.  '*  The 
language  illustrates  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  races  by  which 
it  is  spoken,  by  the  soft  sweet  garrulous  effeminacy  of  its  utterances."  ^ 
For  though  garrulity  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  aggregation 
of  a  race  and  on  other  circumstances  which  promote  sociality,  it  is 
greatly  favoured  by  quick  excitability.  Elphinstone  gives  more  dis- 
tinct evidence  when  he  says  that  "the  inhabitant  of  the  Camatic 
speaks  on  the  most  trifling  subject  with  a  degree  of  volubility  and 
eagerness  to  which  no  occasion  could  rouse  an  Englishman."  ^  Tamil 
is  spoken  throughout  the  Camatic.^® 

3.  The  natives  of  Australia'  seem  to  have  this  quality.  Their  life 
involved  little  hardship  from  hunting.  In  South  Australia  "  the  rivers 
were  their  homes ; "  ^^  and  they  also  lived  much  on  roots.  In  North 
Australia  they  had  a  copious  supply  of  fruits.^  "All  native  alterca- 
tions are  vociferous  and  noisy  in  the  extreme,  and  are  usually  accom- 

1  WilUams'  Fiji  and  the  Fijians,  vol.  i.  pp.  210,  211. 

2  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  183,  134.  »  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p  107.  *  Ibid.  voL  I  pp.  37,  38. 
B  Keate's  Account  of  the  Pelew  Islands,  p.  58.  «  Ibid.  p.  64.  '  x^id.  p.  73. 
B  Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  Languages,  Introduction,  p.  152. 

*  Elphinstone'fl  Cabul,  voL  L  p  392. 
^^  Caldwell's  Dravidian  Grammar.  Introduction,  pi  10. 
u  Aborigines  of  Victorfa,  vol.  i.  p.  34.  i-  Ibid.  p.  209. 
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panied  witli  a  great  deal  of  running  and  leaping  about,  and  quivering 
of  spears."^  "Immediately  after  the  operation  (of  circumcising  a 
boy),  several  of  the  blacks  cried.''  ^ 

4.  The  Malay  race  is  more  indolent  j  and  their  indolence,  though 
not  comparable  with  that  of  the  Hottentots,  obscures,  as  in  tbeir  case, 
their  excitability.     "In  their  external  deportment  tbey  are  grave, 
reserved,  cautious,  courteous,  and  obsequious."^     "They  are  good- 
humoiured  and  cheerful  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  owing  to  the 
habitual  caution  which  their  manners  impose,  so  little  irascible  that 
one  seldom  sees  them  ruffled."  *     "  They  are  gifted  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  fortitude,  but  their  courage  consists  rather  in  suffering  with 
patience  than  in  braving  danger."^     "Their  dancing  is  always  grave, 
stately,  and  slow,  never  gay  nor  animated."^    Mr.  Finlayson  gives 
rather  a  different  picture  of  the  Malays,  or  shows  another  side  of  their 
character :  "  Bold  and  enterprising  in  their  maritime  excursions,  they 
hold  the  peaceful  arts  of  civilised  life  almost  in  contempt.     Negligent, 
slothful,  and  Hstless  in  their  moments  of  ease,  they  display  in  the  hour 
of  danger  and  of  enterprise  the  most  daring  courage  and  intrepidity. 
They  enjoy  neither  the  goods  nor  ills  of  life  with  the  calm  sobriety 
and  moderation  of  other  men.     In  action  fierce,  cruel,  and  immoderate, 
their  leisure  is  passed  in  a  sleepy  indifference  that  approaches  to  the 
apathy  of  brute  life."  ^    Was  this  character  of  alternate  listlessness 
and  activity  formed  to  correspond  with  the  habits  of  a  maritime  life, 
now  still  and  monotonous,  now  full  of  peril  and  demanding  the 
utmost  promptitude  and  boldness  of  action  ?    For  the  Malays  "  are 
passionately  attached  to  a  seafaring  life,  and  their  principal  occupation 
is  that  of  fishing."  *     "  The  most  favoured  of  their  tribes  have  as  yet 
made  but  little  progress  in  civilisation,  whilst  the  majority  would 
appear  to  be  enthusiastically  attached  to  the  unrestrained  condition 
of  savage  life."  ®    The  bursts  of  activity  are  all  the  stronger  from  their 
following  periods  of  repose,  and  hence  the  outbreaks  of  passion,  passing 
into  frenzy,  in  which  the  Malay  runs  a-muck,  devoting  his  own  life  to 
the  slaughter  of  those  who  come  in  his  way,  sometimes  without  any 
discrimination  of  guilt  or  innocence.^®    His  liability  to  such  outbursts 
indicates  a  degree  of  excitability ;  and  altogether  his  character  in  this 
respect  seems  to  be  intermediate  between  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific 
above  noticed  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Chinese  on  the  other.     ''In- 
ferior to  the  Chinese  in  the  knowledge  of  all  the  arts  of  civilised  life, 
as  well  as  in  industry,  stature,  strength,  and  general  appearance,  but 
their  superiors  in  point  of  courage  and  military  enterprise,  and,  above 
all,  in  the  possession  of  an  ardent  mind  and  exalted  imagination,  stand 
the  Malays."  ii 

'  Grey*8  Australia,  voL  ii.  p.  364.  '  Aborigines  of  Victoria,  voL  i.  p.  75. 

'  Crawford's  Indian  Archipelago,  voL  L  p.  51.  *  Ibid.  voL  i.  p.  52. 

»  Ibid.  voL  L  p.  43.  •  Ibid,  vol  i  p.  121. 

7  FinlajBon's  Mission  to  Siam  and  Hud,  p.  72.  ^  Ibid.  *  Ibid.  p.  71. 

^®  Crawford's  Indian  Archipelago,  voL  L  p.  66. 
^  Finlayson's  Mission,  p.  71. 
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IV. — Central  and  Northern  Asiatic  and  Northern  European. 

1.  After  these  notices  of  races  which  seem  to  be  intermediate  in 
respect  of  excitability  between  the  African  and  Chinese,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  pass  to  those  which  in  respect  of  immobility  are  inter- 
mediate between  the  American  and  the  Chinese. 

The  three  great  nomad  races  of  Asia,  the  Tartar  or  Turkish,  the 
Mongolian  and  the  Tungusian,  live  under  very  similar  conditions,  and 
have  great  similarity  of  nature,  physical  and  mentaL  Their  mode 
of  life  tends  to  develop  a  uniformity  of  character,  as  it  favours  to  a 
certain  degree  an  unexcitable  nature.  For  though  the  Asiatic  nomad 
has  not  to  endure  such  hardship  as  that  which  requires  the  impassive 
nerve  of  the  American  hunter,  he  has  in  summer  to  travel  tax  and 
store  up  food,  and  he  dwells  in  regions  which  for  half  the  year  suffer 
the  utmost  rigours  of  winter.  For  such  a  life  patience  is  required, 
and  those  are  best  qualified  to^be  patient  in  whom  the  impressions 
that  must  be  disregarded  have  a  dulness  of  nervous  action.  The 
pastoral  life  has  probably  of  itself  a  tendency  to  favour  an  unexcitable 
nature,  as  it  involves  a  monotonous  routine  of  occupation  and  requires 
an  habitual  attention  to  natural  conditions  which  do  not  demand 
sudden  exertion  of  energy. 

Marco  Polo,  who  wrote  before  the  discovery  of  America,  says  "no 
people  on  earth  can  surpass  the  Tartars  in  fortitude  under  difficulties, 
nor  show  greater  patience  under  wants  of  every  kind."  ^  Their  various 
tribes  are  still  characterised  by  the  same  equable  and  steady  temper. 
"  The  character  of  the  Kasan  Tartars  is  open,  hospitable,  patient^  and 
peaceable."^  The  Uzbeks  "  are  a  grave,  broad-faced,  peaceable  peopla"^ 

The  Kirghis  pass  the  winter  with  their  flocks  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sir  or  Jaxartes.  "  They  are  fond  of  wandering  amid  the  reeds  on  its 
margin.  These  wandering  people  are  of  a  melancholy  disposition,  and 
the  murmur  of  the  waters  of  the  Sir  has  a  charm  for  their  idle 
moments.  They  often  pass  half  the  night  seated  on  a  stone,  gazing 
at  the  moon  and  singing  plaintive  airs.''^  The  Yakuts  frequent 
pastures  which  in  summer  are  abundant,  and  then  ''everything 
announces  a  prosperous  condition  associated  with  patriarchal  simplicity, 
peace,  and  purity  of  manners." '^  The  Yakuts  "are  more  hospitable, 
good-tempered,  and  orderly  than  the  Tongousi,  but  neither  so  honest 
nor  so  independent.  They  have  a  servility,  a  tameness,  and  a  want 
of  character  which  assimilates  them  in  some  measure  to  the  despicable 
Kamtchatdales.  They  are  patient  under  fatigue,  and  can  resist  great 
privations."^  "Their  countenances  are  expressive  rather  of  pleasing 
indolence  and  good-nature  than  of  thought  or  passion."^ 

The  Tartars,  Mongols,  and  Tungusians  are  diistinguished  from  each 

'  Marco  Polo's  Travels,  chap,  xlviii.       ^  Prichard's  Researches,  vol.  iv.  p.  346. 

'  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  ap.  Prichard,  vol.  iv.  p.  352. 

^  Prichard  (from  Meyendorff),  Researches,  vol.  iv.  p.  865. 

^  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  872.  *  Cochrane's  Narrative,  vol.  iL  p.  101. 

^  Krman,  ap.  Prichard,  vol  iv.  p.  377. 
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other  by  language,  "  yet  there  is  a  general  resemblance  in  features  and 
manners  throughout  the  whole." i 

Of  the  Buriat  Mongols,  Ritter  says :  "  Their  temperament  is,  accord- 
ing to  Geoigi,  sanguine-phlegmatic,  sleepy ;  they  are  of  slow  under- 
standing, suspicious,  shy,  indocile,  disobliging,  thievish,  yet  neither 
covetous  nor  rapacious  nor  quarrelsome,  though  their  rough  speech  in 
usual  intercourse  often  sounds  like  a  dispute."^ 

The  Kalmucks  or  Western  Mongols  are  "hardened  against  all 
fatigue.  They  are  in  a  high  degree  honest,  good-natured,  pleasant, 
obliging,  placable."^  This  character  is  different  from  the  former;  yet 
they  both  indicate  an  equable  temper. 

Of  the  Tungusians,  Dobell  says :  "  Their  countenances  generally  are 
indicative  of  a  tractable,  mild  disposition  ;  they  would  continue  walk- 
ing the  whole  day  through,  without  apparently  suffering  much 
fatigue."* 

2.  The  Finnish  races  seem  to  have  a  similar  slowness  of  excitability. 
"  The  Esthonians  are  not  very  strong,  nor  are  they  quick  and  active ; 
their  gait  is  slow,  and  their  gesture  crooked  and  weak.  Their  tem- 
perament is,  as  Baer  declares,  generally  phlegmatic,  inclined  to  the 
melancholic.  A  few  are  strictly  melancholic,  namely,  those  who  have 
black  hair  and  beards.  With  this  bodily  constitution  is  closely  con- 
nected a  melanchob'co-phlegmatic  temperament  of  mind,  so  that  the 
Esthonian  indulging  his  inclination  is  slow,  lazy,  and  indifferent. 
Yet  a  slight  mental  culture  and  suitable  exercise  develop  and  bring 
into  play  the  good  qualities  of  which  he  is  susceptible.  For  although 
slow  he  is  found  to  be  patient  of  labour  and  tenacious  of  his 
purpose."^ 

**  On  the  sea- coast,  where  many  Swedes  have  settled,  the  original 
race  (of  the  Finns)  is  already  much  degenerated.  The  Finlanders 
have  a  serious,  gloomy  aspect  and  slow  utterance."  '*  Quarrels,  fights, 
or  crimes  of  violence,  are  seldom  to  be  heard  of  in  the  inland  parts."^ 

V. — Cliinese  and  Syro-Arcibian  groups. 

1.  Passing  from  the  centre  to  the  south-east  of  Asia,  we  descend 
into  more. temperate  and  fertile  regions,  till  we  reach  the  lowlands  of 
China,  Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  Siam,  and  Burmah.  The  peculiarity 
of  all  these  regions  is  that  they  consist  of  mountain-valleys,  leading 
down  to  lowlands  which  afford  great  facility  of  subsistence ;  the  low- 
lands of  China  being  small  compared  with  the  mountainous  country 
which  leads  to  them;  those  of  Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  Siam,  and 
Burmah  having  larger  comparative  extent.  Now  facility  of  subsist- 
ence is  an  influence  which  of  itself  probably  favours  quick  excitability. 
It  tends  to  dispense  with  the  need  of  patience,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  tends  to  demand  promptitude,  because  it  admits  of  denser  population, 
and  so  places  each  one  within  easier  reach  of  the  hostility  of  those 

^  Pilchard's  Researches,  vol.  iv.  pp.  421,  422. 

3  Hitter's  Erdkunde,  vol  iii.  p.  119.  ^  jbid.  vol.  IL  p.  968. 

^  I>>beU's  Kamtchatka  aud  Siberia,  vol.  L  p.  205. 

*  Pricbard's  Researches,  voL  iii.  p.  303.  ^  Ibid.  pp.  308,  309. 
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who  are  boand  to  him  by  no  tie  of  natural  alliance,  and  whose  attacks 
he  must  be  ready  to  resist. 

Patience  is  facilitated  by  dulness  of  excitability,  and  promptitude 
by  quickness  of  excitability ;  and  in  a  fertile  and  abundant  region, 
where  men  must  be  prompt,  and  need  not  be  patient^  it  would  aeem 
that  a  race  which  is  readily  excited  is  most  fit  to  prevail.  But  when 
the  fertile  region  is  limited,  and  pressed  on  by  those  who  have  inferior 
advantages,  that  pressure,  in  proportion  to  its  force,  will  call  forth  a 
force  of  combined  resistance,  which  will  require  in  the  fertile  region 
union  and  numbers.  Union  necessitates  peace,  and  numbers  must  be 
supported  by  industry ;  so  that,  in  such  a  region,  in  proportion  to  the 
pressure  on  it,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  character  which  will  tend 
to  be  developed  in  the  struggle  for  life  will  be  orderly  and  industrial. 
Now,  maintenance  of  peace  and  perseverance  in  labour  both  demand 
patience,  but  a  keen  struggle  for  acquisition  also  calls  for  quickness 
in  perceiving  and  in  seizing  utilities  and  opportunities  of  gain.  It 
seems  likely,  therefore,  that  the  character  which  would  tend  to  prevail 
where  severe  pressure  necessitated  both  peace  and  sharpness  in 
providing  for  self,  would  be  one  which  was  capable  both  of  patience 
and  of  promptitude,  and  the  nature  best  adapted  to  such  a  combination 
would  be  one  which  had  an  intermediate  degree  of  excitability. 

In  China  the  orderly  and  industrious  race,  which  seems  to  correspond 
in  its  development  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Chinese  lowland,  has 
overspread  most  of  the  mountain  country.  But  there  seems  still  to 
be  a  pressure  on  the  lowlands,  for  Du  Halde  remarks  that^  ''  as  the 
quantity  of  land  proper  to  be  cultivated  is  not  very  great  in  several 
mountainous  provinces,  it  is  no  wonder  that  those  which  are  more 
fruitful  should  scarcely  be  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
multitude  of  inhabitants.''^ 

The  Chinese  race  has  also  largely  affected  with  its  character  the 
natives  of  the  adjacent  regions,  who,  though  similar,  are  inferior  to  the 
Chinese ;  the  Burmese,  however,  and  Tibetans  being  less  affected  than 
the  others  by  the  Chinese  influence. 

"  The  Chinese  are  the  best  and  most  industrious  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  surrounding  nations,  over  whom  their  industry,  their  superior 
intelligence,  and  knowledge  of  the  arts  have  given  them  a  great  and 
decided  superiority.  There  is  one  general  and  well-marked  form  common 
to  all  the  tribes  lying  between  China  and  Hindostan."  ^  Consequently 
the  same  ''  observations  will  be  found  to  apply  to  the  several  nations 
already  mentioned,  and  in  general  to  the  Chinese  also,  whom  I 
consider  as  the  prototype  of  the  whole  race."*  "  The  stature  of  the 
body  would  appear  to  be  much  alike  in  all  the  tribes — the  Chinese 
being  perhaps  a  little  taller."  ^  Mr.  Crawfurd  thought  the  Chinese 
might  be  on  the  average  an  inch  and  a  half  taller  than  the  other 
nations.^ 

An  intermediate  degree  of  mental  excitability  seems  to  belong  to 

^  Du  Halde*8  History  of  China,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 

^  Finlayson's  Mission  to  Siam  and  Hud,  pp.  167,  224. 

»  Ibid.  p.  226.  *  Ibid.  p.  227. 

°  Crawfurd'a  Embassy  to  Siam  and  Cochin-China,  voL  ii.  p.  2. 
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the  whole  group,  with  slight  variations  in  this  respect  in  the  Burmese 
and  the  Tihetans. 

'*  The  Chinese  in  general  are  mild,  tractable,  and  humane.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  affability  in  their  air  and  manner,  and  nothing  harsh, 
rough,  or  passionate.  This  moderation  is  remarkable  among  the 
vulgar  themselves.  *  I  was  one  day,'  says  P6re  de  Fontaney,  *  in  a 
narrow  long  lane,  where  there  happened  in  a  short  time  a  great  stop 
of  the  carriages.  I  expected  they  would  have  fallen  into  a  passion, 
used  opprobrious  language,  and  perhaps  have  come  to  blows,  as  is 
very  common  in  Europe,  But  I  was  much  surprised  to  see  that  they 
saluted  each  other,  spoke  mildly,  as  if  they  had  been  old  acquaintance, 
and  lent  their  mutual  assistance  to  pass  each  other.' ''  ^  ''  When  you 
have  to  do  with  a  Chinese,  you  must  take  care  of  being  too  hasty  or 
warm.  The  genius  of  the  country  requires  that  we  should  master  our 
passions  and  act  with  a  great  deal  of  calmness.  The  Chinese  would 
not  bear  patiently  in  a  month  what  a  Frenchman  can  speak  in  an 
hour.  One  must  suffer,  without  taking  fire,  this  phlegm  that  seems 
more  natural  to  them  than  to  any  other  nation.  It  is  not  because 
they  want  fire  or  vivacity,  but  they  learn  betimes  to  become  masters 
of  themselves,  and  value  themselves  on  being  more  polite  and  more 
civilised  than  other  nations."^  ''If  the  Chinese  are  mild  and  peace- 
able in  conversation,  and  when  they  are  not  provoked,  they  are 
exceedingly  violent  and  revengeful  when  they  are  offended."  *  "  Yet 
they  revenge  themselves  in  a  kind  of  methodical  manner."^  The 
main  direction  of  the  Chinese  development  is  towards  peaceful 
material  acquisition ;  and  hence  that  want  of  ideality  which  may  be 
seen  in  their  religion,  and  that  eagerness  for  peace  which  has  pro- 
duced such  submission  to  their  natural  superiors.  In  their  intense 
pursuit  of  gain,  the  two  sides  of  their  nature  are  manifested  in  steady 
industry  and  in  ready  deceit,  the  former  showing  patience,  and  the 
latter  promptitude ;  and  the  combination  argues  an  intermediate  nature 
capable  of  cultivating  both, 

*'  In  an  empire  of  such  vast  extent  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  nature 
of  the  soil  is  not  everywhere  the  same,  it  differing  according  as  you 
are  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  south.  But  such  is  the  industry  of 
the  husbandmen,  and  so  inured  are  they  to  labour,  that  there  is  not 
one  province  which  is  not  very  fruitful,  and  scarce  none  but  what 
will  yield  subsistence  to  an  inconceivable  number  of  inhabitants.''  ^ 
The  mode  in  which  they  cultivate  the  rocky  mountains  "  gives  an 
insight  into  the*  painful  disposition  of  this  people."  ®  "  As  there  is 
not  a  spot  in  all  the  empire  that  lies  imtilled,  so  there  is  not  one 
person,  either  man  or  woman,  though  never  so  old,  deaf,  or  blind,  but 
what  may  gain  a  livelihood."  ^ 

They  are  as  dexterous  in  craft  as  they  are  persevering  in  industry. 
**  "When  there  is  anything  to  be  gained,  they  employ  all  the  cunning 
they  are  masters  of,  artfully  insinuate  themselves  into  the  favour  of 
l)erson8  who  may  forward  their  business,  and  gain  their  friendship  by 

i   J  Du  Halde's  History  of  China,  vol.  a  p.  128. 

2  Ibid.  p.  129.  3  Ibid.  p.  180.  <  Ibid.  p.  131. 

«  Ibid.  p.  108.  «  Ibid.  p.  111.  "  Ibid.  p.  125. 
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constant  services,  assuming  all  sorts  of  characters  witli  a  wonderful    ' 
dexterity,  and  turning  to  their  advantage  the  most  trifling  matters  to 
gain  their  ends."  ^     ''  Thieves  and  highwaymen  seldom  make  use  of 
violence;   they  choose  rather  to  gain  their  ends  by  subtlety  and 
craft"  2 

''  The  Chinese  are  active  and  laborious,  supple  and  pliant^  self- 
interested  and  inclined  to  deceive.  They  love  play  and  debauch,  and 
under  a  grave  and  decent  exterior  they  know  better  than  any  how  to 
conceal  their  vices  and  irregular  propensities."^  **  The  Tartars  have 
more  firmness  of  character  than  the  Chinese.  When  one  of  the  latter 
is  beaten  he  cries.  The  Tartar,  on  the  contrary,  suffers  in  silence,  or 
is  content  with  murmuring."  * 

The  Chinese  are  more  patient  and  less  excitable  than  the  European 
nations,  as  appears  not  only  from  the  testimony  of  Du  Halde,  but  also 
from  that  of  Gutzlaff.  "Everything  stimulates  industry.  The  in- 
habitants are  hardy  and  inured  to  great  fatigue.  Their  constitution 
is  of  a  coarser  grain  than  ours,  and  though  tliey  are  on  that  account 
less  sensitive,  they  are  also  less  subject  to  diseases,  bear  them  with 
greater  fortitude,  and  recover  sooner  from  them."^  "Boys  are  less 
lively  than  with  us,  but  also  more  quiet  and  obedient"  ^  On  the  other 
hand,  "  they  are  in  general  a  cheerful  people,  and  never  more  so  than 
at  their  meals,  when  all  is  joviality,  and  care  is  drowned  in  present 
enjoyment  They  then  talk  incessantly,  and  endeavour  to  exhilarate 
their  companions."  ^  "  In  their  quarrels  they  are  noisy  and  abusive. 
They  seldom,  however,  come  to  blows,  and  the  sight  of  a  little  blood 
appeases  the  most  ferocious  brawler."^ 

2.  The  Indo-Chinese  nations  are  more  favourably  circumstanced  in 
their  tropical  plains.  Their  welfare  comes  more  from  sources  external 
to  themselves  and  less  from  their  own  energy  and  ingenuity  than  is 
the  case  with  the  Chinese.  They  are  consequently  less  self-supporting 
and  more  dependent  The  submissiveness  which  comes  of  dependence, 
combined  with  the  subordination  which  favours  union  against  hostile 
pressure,  has  produced  in  these  countries  habits  of  excessive  homage. 
But  a  demonstrative  submission  to  superiors,  though  much  less  servile, 
is  a  characteristic  also  of  the  Chinese ;  and  there  is  in  general  con- 
siderable similarity  to  the  Chinese  throughout  these  nations.  They 
seem  for  the  most  part  to  be  characterised  by  a  combination  of  quietude 
and  vivacity  like  the  Chinese,  though  deficient,  more  or  less,  in  the 
industrial  aptitudes  of  the  latter. 

"The  Cochin-Chinese  are  mild,  gentle,  and  inoffensive  in  their 
character  beyond  most  nations.  They  are,  besides,  lively  and  good- 
humoured,  playful  and  obliging.  They  are  cunning,  timid,  deceitful, 
and  regardless  of  truth ;  and  at  the  same  time  conceited,  impudent, 
clamorous,  assummg,  and  tyrannical,  where  they  imagine  they  can  be 
so  with  impunity.  They  are  more  industrious  than  we  should  be  apt 
to  suspect,  considering  the   oppressive  nature  of  the  government. 

1  Du  Haiders  History  of  China,  vol.  ii.  p.  132.  ^  j^j^^  p^  133 

*  De  Guigne'a  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pp.  161,  162.  <  Ibid.  p.  166. 

»  Gutzlaff's  China,  voL  i.  p.  479.        «  Ibid.  p.  492.  '  Ibid.  p.  486. 
8  Ibid.  p.  506. 
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They  aro  capable  of  supporting  a  Iai*ge  share  of  fatigue,  and  the 
quantity  of  daily  labour  is  in  general  very  considerable."  ^ 

"  I  found  the  Siamese  a  civil,  humble,  willing  peopla"  *  "  Our 
awkward  attempts  to  avoid  rolling  out  of  our  palanquins  seemed  to 
afford  great  amusement  to  the  spectators  (Siamese),  who  kept  shouting 
aloud  until  we  were  within  the  gate  of  the  palace."  ^ 

3.  The  Burmese  have  more  excitability.  "  You  see  us  here,"  said 
some  of  the  chiefs  to  Mr.  Judson,  "  a  mild  people,  living  under  regular 
laws.  Such  is  not  the  case  when  we  invade  foreign  countries ;  we  aro 
then  under  no  restraints,  we  give  way  to  all  our  passions."  *  "  The 
Burmese  speak  with  a  loud  voice.  Even  in  common  conversation 
they  usually  pitch  their  voice  to  a  high  key,  as  if  they  were  delivering 
an  oration."*  "The  Birmans  are  a  lively,  inquisitive  race,  active, 
irascible,  and  impatient."  ®  "  Yet  when  from  curiosity  they  scruple 
not  to  go  into  your  house  without  ceremony,  they  meddle  with  nothing, 
ask  for  nothing,  and  when  desired  to  go  away  always  obey  with 
cheerfulness," '' 

The  Tibetans  have  less  excitability  than  the  Chinesa  "The 
Tibetans  are  a  contented  race  of  men,  slow  of  intellect,  and  phleg- 
matic in  their  amorous  propensities."  ® 

4.  In  Japan,  as  in  China,  there  are  considerable  differences  among 
the  various  regions  in  respect  of  facility  of  subsistence.  "Those 
islands  offer  only  mountains,  hills,  and  valleys.  The  plains  are  few, 
and  of  small  extent.  The  quality  of  the  soil  in  the  valleys  and  plains 
varies  much ;  but  generally  it  is  composed  of  rich  earth  or  sand,  some- 
times of  both  mixed  together.  On  the  whole  it  is  pretty  good."  ® 
The  more  favoured  regions  would,  therefore,  as  in  China,  be  exposed 
to  severe  hostile  pressure,  which  would  necessitate  in  them  union  and 
numbers,  peace  and  industry,  and  might  lead  to  the  development  of  a 
race  which  ultimately  would  prevail  everywhere,  characterised  by 
patience  and  promptitude,  and  by  an  intermediate  degree  of  excita- 
bility. But  in  Japan  the  conditions  of  life  seem  to  be  less  favourable 
than  in  China,  with  more  demand  for  patience,  and  the  development 
consequently  of  a  less  excitable  nature.  In  both  regions  we  see  a 
similar  industrial  development,  the  same  intense  regard  to  material 
things,  such  immersion  of  the  ideal  in  the  real,  that  the  objects  of 
religious  veneration  are  the  chiefs  of  the  state  and  of  the  family,  and 
such  observance  of  the  peace  which  industry  requires  that  the  natural 
organisation  of  society  is  submitted  to  with  a  dutiful  and  demon- 
strative subordination  to  superiors.  Japanese  industry,  however, 
differs  from  Chinese  in  greater  ela1)oration  of  process.  It  is  less  easily 
satisfied  with  its  own  productions ;  perhaps  because  its  seeks  to  make 
up  in  quality  for  the  restricted  quantity  which  is  due  to  the  limita- 

'  Finlayson's  Mission  to  Siam  and  Hu^,  p.  383-385. 

'  Neale's  Residence  in  Siam,  p.  160. 

'  Finlayson's  Mission  to  Siam  and  Hu^  p.  138. 

^  Crawfurd's  Embassy  to  Ava,  voL  i.  p.  422.  "  Ibid.  p.  457. 

•  Symes'  Embassy  to  Ava,  vol.  ii.  p.  384.  '  Ibid.  p.  37.  • 
«  Gutzlaffs  China,  voL  L  p.  270. 

*  Tfannbeiig*8  Travels  to  Japan,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1C8,  1G9. 
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tion  of  the  productive  region.  And  the  deficiency  of  invention  in  its 
inhabitants  is  accompanied  not  by  the  self-satisfied  conservatism  of 
the  Chinese,  but  by  an  eager  inquisitiveness  into  what  is  strange  and 
new.  For  the  struggle  for  life  brings  out  and  establishes  in  each 
region  the  character  which  in  that  region  it  is  most  advantageous  ici 
possess. 

''The  people  of  Japan  have  little  invention,  and  exercise  their 
industry  only  on  objects  which  are  really  necessary;  but  all  that 
issues  from  their  hands  has  a  precious  finish.  Nothing  is  comparable 
to  the  brightness  and  beauty  of  their  works  in  copper,  or  in  other 
metal ;  those  in  wood  combine  delicacy  with  solidity.  The  beauty  of 
their  lacquer,  and  the  excellence  of  the  temper  of  their  sabres,  have  not 
yet  been  equalled.  It  is  impossible,  without  witnessing  them,  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  patience  and  minute  cares  with  which  the 
labourers  cultivate  their  fields."  ^ 

This  careful  industry  is  naturally  accompanied  by  a  utilitarian  dis- 
position. "  I  have  not  found  on  them  the  shells,  the  glass  pearls,  the 
plates  of  polished  steel,  of  the  Hottentots  or  Kafirs,  nor  all  the  trifles 
in  gold  or  silver  of  Europe.  Good  stufifs  of  their  manufactures,  dean 
dresses,  wholesome  and  savoury  meats,  excellent  arms,  these  are  what 
they  seek."  * 

Their  religion  is  without  ideality ;  the  descendant  of  their  most 
ancient  sovereigns  was  till  quite  recently  withdrawn  from  the  civil 
government,  and  treated  with  divine  honours ;  and  he  is  still  regarded 
as  divine  ruler  of  the  visible  world.^ 

In  Japan,  as  in  China,  the  peace  which  industry  requires  is 
favoured  by  an  eager  observance  of  the  natural  subordinations  of 
society.  ''They  are  trained  from  their  tenderest  infancy  in  sub- 
mission to  their  princes  and  their  parents.  The  example  of  the 
older  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  younger,  and  this  docility  spares  them 
the  reprimands  and  chastisements  with  which  we  overwhelm  our 
children.  Inferiors  testify  their  respect  towards  their  superiors  by 
deep  bows ;  they  execute  their  orders  with  surprising  punctuality. 
Persons  of  the  same  rank  salute  each  other  on  meeting  and  on  parting. 
This  salute  consists  generally  of  bending  forward  the  body  and  the 
head,  and  placing  the  hands  on  the  knees,  or  even  on  the  legs  or 
feet.  '*  \ 

"This  nation  does  not  yield  in  curiosity  to  any  of  those  which 
I  have  visited.  They  consider  very  attentively  everything  that 
Europeans  bring,  or  that  they  have  on  them  ;  they  inform  themselves 
of  everything.  As  the  physician  of  the  legation  passes  for  the  most 
instructed  of  all  the  Dutchmen,  he  is  most  particularly  exposed  to 
their  importunate  interrogations.  Their  questions  run  particularly  on 
mathematics,  geography,  physics,  pharmacy,  zoology,  botany,  and 
medicine.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  attention  with  which  we 
were  examined  at  the  emperor's,  and  among  the  grandees  of  Jedo. 
Hats,  swords,  dresses,  buttons,  lace,  watch,  canes,  rings,  &c.,&c.,  they 

1  Thunberg*8  Travels  to  Japan,  vol.  iii.  p.  201.  »  Ibid.  p.  196. 

»  Ibid.  pp.  231,  234  ;  Miss  Bird's  Japan,  vol  ii.  pp.  353,  354. 
^  Thunberg's  Travels  to  Japan,  voL  iii.  p.  199. 
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inventoried  all  that  we  had  on  us  from  head  to  foot^  and  wished  even 
to  have  copies  of  our  writing."  ^ 

**  Active,  sober,  economical,  loyal  and  full  of  courage,'*  ^  a  self- 
restrained  moderation  marks  their  character.  "  They  are  of  a  sweet 
disposition,  enemies  of  trickery,  passionate  for  honours,  temperate  in 
eating,  less  so  in  drinking;  they  like  not  any  game  for  money."  ^ 

"  It  is  in  Japan  especially  that  I  have  found  that  wise  and  useful 
economy  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  avarice,  and  to  which  I 
make  no  difficulty  to  grant  the  name  of  virtue,  since  its  contrary  is 
one  of  the  most  disgusting  vices.  This  virtue  is  equally  practised  in 
the  palace  of  the  emperor,  and  in  the  cottage  of  the  poor  man.  Their 
desires  are  as  limited  as  their  necessities.  They  waste  not  the  land  or 
their  time  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  of  plants  to  which  idle- 
ness and  satiety  have  given  value ;  nor  do  they  extract  poisonous 
beverages  from  grain  intended  to  supply  wholesome  nourishment."  * 
"Justice  is  not  here  an  unmeaning  word.  Every  one  observes  it 
towards  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the  despot  towards  his  neighbours."  ^ 
"  One  may  travel  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire  with 
perfect  security  from  robbers,  and  even  thieves  are  rare."  ^  On 
the  other  hand,  ''pride  and  haughtiness  form  the  basis  of  their 
character ;  they  claim  to  draw  their  origin  from  the  gods."  ^  But 
their  wrath,  when  they  are  offended,  "  does  not  exhale  itself  externally. 
They  concentrate  it  profoimdly,  till  they  find  the  opportunity  for 
vengeance.  They  make  no  answer  to  insult  or  injury,  unless  some- 
times by  a  bitter  and  malicious  smile,  and  by  a  long  ce,  ce^  cb  ;  but 
they  preserve  a  deep  hatred,  which  neither  excuses,  nor  time,  nor 
even  services  can  destroy."  ^ 

5.  In  the  south-west  of  Asia,  and  in  nearly  the  same  latitude  as 
China,  lies  the  region  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  desert,  interrupted  by  districts  which  derive  more  or  less 
fertility  from  wells.  Such  districts  yield  to  man  a  moderate  facility 
of  subsistence,  and  consequently  require  of  him  a  moderate  degree  of 
patience.  They  admit  at  the  same  time  a  moderate  density  of  popu- 
lation, which  will  tend  to  develop  in  him  a  moderate  degree  of 
promptitude  to  resist  unforeseen  attack.  They  are  guarded  by  the 
desert  from  hostile  pressure ;  and  their  inhabitants  therefore  are  not 
forced  into  unions  of  large  numbers  living  by  industry.  The  patience 
which  is  required  in  them  is  not  patience  of  labour  in  production,  but 
patience  of  frugality  in  use  ;  for  no  labour  could  produce  abundance 
where  the  atmosphere — at  least  in  the  summer  half-year — furnishes 
80  little  moisture  that  there  is  not  even  enough  for  putrefaction. 
"  Putrefaction  is  eflFectually  anticipated  by  the  parching  influence  of 
the  air,  which  rendera  a  carcase  of  three  or  four  days'  standing  as 
inoflfensive  to  the  nose  as  a  leather  drum.  And  one  may  pass  leisurely 
by  a  recently-deceased  camel  on  the  roadside,  and  almost  take  it  for  a 
specimen  prepared  "with  arsenic  and  spirits  for  an  anatomical  museum."  ^ 

*  Thunberg's  Travela  to  Japan,  vol.  ill.  p.  200.  ^  jtid.  p.  195. 

»  Ibid.  p.  195;  Francia  Xavier.  *  Ibid.  p.  201-203. 

»  Ibid.  vol.  iU.  p.  204.        •  Ibid.  p.  205.        '  jbid.  p.  207. 
8  Ibid.  p.  214.  "  Palgrave's  Arabia,  vol.  L  p.  164. 
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"About  the  nnmeroos  shambles  every  refuse  is  left  to  cumber  the 
ground  at  scarce  two  yards'  distance,  but  dogs  and  dry  air  much 
alleviate  the  nuisance,  a  remark  which  holds  true  for  all  Central 
Arabia."  ^  Contentment  with  little  is  required  in  such  a  region  as 
the  ordinary  habit  of  life.  "  Fasting,  especially  in  presence  of  a  fat 
sheep,  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  if  indeed  his  ordinary  allowance 
of  nutriment  might  not  be  called  a  perpetual  fast,  and  even  a  severe 
one." '  Now,  whatever  it  be  that  demands  patience,  those  are  best 
qualified  to  exercise  it  who  have  a  low  degree  of  nervous  excitability ;  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  are  best  adapted  for  promptitude  who  have  a 
ready  excitability.  And  accordingly  this  quality  is  developed  in  an  inter- 
mediate degree  in  the  Syro- Arabian  region  as  well  as  in  China.  The 
nervous  excitability  of  the  Arab,  as  of  the  Chinese,  is  less  than  that  of 
the  European  nations.  '*  What  is  really  remarkable  among  them  is  a 
great  obtuseness  in  the  general  nervous  sensibility.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  I  had  to  employ  the  knife  or  caustic,  and  was  surprised  at 
the  patient's  cool  endurance."  *  But  the  activity  of  the  Arab  gives 
vivacity  to  his  character.  "  Patience  to  endure  and  perseverance  in 
the  employment  of  means  to  ends,  courage  in  war,  vigour  in  peace, 
these  are  features  distinctive  of  the  Arab  nation."^ 

It  is  in  Central  Arabia — that  is,  in  Shomer  and  Nejed — surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  desert,  that  the  Arab  race  has  been  most  secure 
from  mixture,  and  that  its  character  therefore  is  to  be  found  in  its 
greatest  purity.  In  Hejaz  and  the  rest  of  the  western  and  southern 
border  there  has  been  a  mixture  of  African  influence,  on  the  south 
and  south-east  probably  also  an  Indian  influence,  and  on  the  eastern 
border  a  Persian  influence.  And,  moreover,  the  physical  conditions 
of  life,  especially  as  regards  moisture,  are  so  different  in  the  south 
and  south-east  of  Arabia  from  the  rest  of  the  Syro- Arabian  region 
that  they  would  imturally  lead  to  a  diversity  of  character  in  the  race. 
In  Central  Arabia,  therefore,  the  Arab  character  may  best  be  studied, 
and  it  is  found  to  be  different  there  from  what  it  is  in  the  other  parts. 
"  The  Kejdean — patient,  cool,  slow  in  preparing  his  means  of  action, 
more  tenacious  than  any  bull-dog  when  he  has  once  laid  hold,  attached 
to  his  ancestral  usages  and  native  land  by  a  patriotism  rare  in  the  £ast, 
impatient  in  the  highest  degree  of  foreign  rule,  sober  almost  to 
austerity  in  his  mode  of  life,  averse  to  the  luxury  and  display  of 
foreign  nations,  nay,  stranger  still,  to  their  very  vices, — sympathises 
but  ill  with  the  volatile  and  light-minded  Hejazee,  who  begins 
vigorously  but  soon  tires  and  turns  away,  a  lover  of  ornament  and 
magnificence,  willingly  adopting  the  customs,  and  the  dissoluteness 
too,  of  his  neighbours ;  ostentatious,  talkative,  and  inconsiderate.  In 
the  well-known  verses  of  a  native  poet,  *  Nejed  is  the  land  of  great 
souls,  and  the  rest  are  dwarfs  in  comparison ;  but  for  the  men  of 
Hejaz,  they  are  all  at  short  tether.' "  ^ 

"  Unlike  an  Arab,  a  Persian  shows  at  once  whatever  ill-humour  he 
may  feel,  and  has  no  shame  in  giving  it  utterance  before  whoever 

*  Palgrave*8  Arabia,  vol.  I  p.  439.  »  Ibid.  voL  L  p.  68. 

«  IbiA  vol.  ii.  p.  36.  *  Ibid.  vol.  I  p.  70. 

i^  Ibid.  vol.  i  p.  242. 
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may  be  present ;  nor  does  he,  with  the  Arab,  consider  patience  to  be  an 
essential  point  of  politeness  and  dignity."  ^  "A  Nejdean  makes  it 
his  boast  to  put  up  with  rudeness  and  passion,  and  considers  the 
bearing  such  with  equability  and  composure  to  be  the  test-proof  of 
superiority  in  character  and  good  breeding — fully  understanding  that 
self-restraint  is  the  first  condition  of  being  a  gentleman."  ^  •*  Nejdean 
anger  is  no  fire  of  straw.  It  bums  hotter  the  second  day  than  the 
first,  and  the  third  than  the  second."  ^ 

The  intermediate  degree  of  excitability  possessed  by  the  Syro-Arabian 
family  is  strikingly  indicated  by  the  following  language :  "  Here, 
stretched  in  the  cool  and  welcome  shade,  would  we  for  hours  canvass 
the  respective  merits  of  Arab  poets  and  authors,  in  meetings  that  had 
something  of  the  Attic,  yet  with  just  enough  of  the  Arab  to  render 
them  more  acceptable  by  their  Semitic  character  of  grave  cheerfulness 
and  mirthful  composure."  * 

VI. — Indo-European, 

The  regions  occupied  by  the  Indo-European  family  have  for  the 
most  part  a  temperate  climate  with  regular  moisture,  and  consequently 
are  more  favourable  for  human  subsistence  than  Syro- Arabia,  while 
they  are  not  exposed  to  such  hostile  pressure  as  enforced  in  the  low- 
lands of  China  peace  and  industry.  They  would  demand,  therefore, 
less  patience  and  more  promptitude  than  either  of  those  regions,  and 
accordingly  the  Indo-European  races  have  more  readiness  of  mental 
action  than  the  Chinese  or  Syro-Arabian.  There  were,  however, 
originally  great  varieties  among  those  countries  in  respect  of  facility  of 
subsistence.  Afghanistan  and  Korth- Western  India,  whence  probably 
the  Sanskrit-speaking  people  came,  was  a  rugged  region.  And  in 
Europe  both  soil  and  climate  were  less  favourable  in  Germany  and 
Russia,  while  the  more  equable  temperature  and  the  fertile  soil  made 
production  more  abundant  in  the  plains  of  Gaul  and  of  the  British  Isles 
than  in  the  other  countries.  Accordingly,  the  Hindoo,  the  Teuton, 
and  the  Slav  have  a  lower  degree  of  excitability,  and  the  Celt  a  higher, 
than  the  other  members  of  the  Indo-European  family. 

Elphinstone,  speaking  of  the  Afghans,  says :  "  Most  of  their  games 
appear  to  us  very  childish,  and  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  to  their  long 
beards  and  grave  behaviour."  *  "  Their  countenance  has  an  expression 
of  manliness  and  deliberation."  ®  "  Except  on  formal  occasions,  they 
use  a  good  deal  of  gesture,  but  it  is  always  of  a  grave  kind,  such  as 
stretching  out  the  arm  and  bending  forward  the  body.  They  have 
perhaps  more  of  this  kind  of  action  than  the  Persians,  though  not  near 
80  lively  a  people ;  but  they  by  no  means  equal  the  gesticulations  of 
the  Indians."  In  a  note  to  this  he  distinguishes  between  the  natives 
of  Hindustan  and  the  Tamil  race  in  the  Caniatic :  "  I  may  be  allowed, 
in  comparing  them  with  a  foreign  nation,  to  speak  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  vast  empire  as  one  people,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 

1  Palgrave's  Arabia,  voL  L  p.  297.  ^  Ibid.  voL  i.  p.  344. 

»  Ibid,  vol  L  p.  448.  *  Ibid,  vol  i  p.  68. 

»  Eipbinstoiie's  Cabul,  vol.  L  p.  377.  ^  Ibid.  vol.  I  p.  3S9, 
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there  is  a  great  diversity  among  the  Indians  themselves.  Thus  the 
tall  and  well-made  Hindustani  speaks  extremely  slow,  and  though  he 
uses  a  good  deal  of  gesture,  does  not  approach  to  the  violence  of  action 
employed  hy  the  small,  black,  and  shrivelled  inhabitant  of  the  Camatic, 
who  speaks  on  the  most  trijQing  subjects  with  a  degree  of  volubility 
and  eagerness  to  which  no  occasion  could  rouse  an  Englishman."  ^ 

This  last  observation  points  to  the  deliberateness  and  comparatively 
slow  movement  of  thought  which  is  to  be  observed  in  the  Teutonic 
nations,  and  which  is  most  striking  when  contrasted  with  the  quick 
transitions  of  thought  and  feeling  which  characterise  the  Celt  The 
latter  struck  forcibly  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  Thus  Strabo 
says :  ''  The  Gauls  in  general  are  irascible  and  always  ready  to  fight 
They  are  likewise  easily  persuaded  to  a  good  purpose,  and  are  ready 
for  instruction  and  intellectual  culture.  Their  impetuosity  may  be 
ascribed  partly  to  their  great  stature,  and  partly  to  the  multitude  of 
people,  who  habitually  run  together  through  simplicity,  and  having  no 
restraint  whenever  they  fancy  that  any  of  tjieir  neighbours  have 
suffered  injury."  ^  Dio.  Cassius  says  that  their  leading  faults  are 
expressed  in  three  words — rh  xovphv  rb  duXhv  xal  rh  ^^aev,^  "  The  Gauls 
are  fickle  in  counsel,  and  mostly  desire  change."*  *^ Their  first  onset 
is  more  than  of  men,  their  last  fighting  less  than  of  women."  ^  "  As 
the  spirit  of  the  Gauls  is  prompt  to  engage  in  war,  so  their  mind  is 
weak  and  yielding  in  the  enduring  of  calamities."  *  "  The  Celts  are 
more  keen  and  quick-witted  than  the  genuine  Greeks."  ^ 

The  abundant  production  in  Gaul  is  testified  by  Strabo :  "  To  the 
northward  of  the  Cevennes  olives  and  figs  are  wanting,  but  the  soil  is 
fertile  in  other  productions,  though  it  hardly  brings  grapes  to  full 
maturity.  Every  other  produce  abounds  throughout  Gaul,  which 
bears  much  com,  millet,  acorns,  and  supports  herds  of  all  kinds. 
There  is  no  waste  land,  except  some  tracts  occupied  by  forest  and 
morass,  and  even  these  are  not  desert,  but  contain  inhabitants  whose 
number  is  greater  than  their  civilisation,  for  the  women  are  fruitful, 
and  excellent  nurses.  So  numerous  are  their  herds  of  oxen  and 
swine,  that  not  only  Rome  but  the  rest  of  Italy  is  supplied  from  them 
with  salt  provisions."® 

The  natural  productiveness  of  the  original  coimtrics  of  the  Celt  still 
remains,  and  the  difference  of  character  of  the  Celt  and  the  Teuton  is 
a  prominent  fact  in  the  system  of  Europe. 

^  ElphiD8tone*8  Cabul,  vol.  i.  p.  392. 

*  Strabo,  lib.  iv.  p.  196 ;  ap.  Prichard,  vol.  iii.  p.  178.  •  Prichard,  ibid 

*  Csesar,  De  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  iv.  c.  6. 

°  Livy,  X.  28  ;  ap.  Lightfoot  on  Epistle  to  Galatians. 

«  Cffisar,  i:)e  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  iii.  c.  19,  ibid.  '  Themistius,  ibid. 

B  Strabo,  lib.  iv.  p.  199 ;  ap.  Prichard. 
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PART  II. — GRAMMATICAL  SKETCHES,  NOTING  SPECIALLY  THE  MAG- 
NITUDE OF  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  LANGUAGE  AND  THEIR  TEN- 
DENCIES TO  COMBINE,  VIEWED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 
QUICKNESS  OF  EXCITABILITY  OF  THE  RACE. 

1.  According  to  the  evidence  adduced  in  the  preceding  part  of 
this  chapter,  the  races  of  men  may  be  divided  into  five  groups  in 
respect  of  ready  excitability  of  their  mental  action.  For  though  the 
evidence  is  far  from  reaching  to  every  individual  race,  it  may  with 
more  or  less  probability  be  extended  from  those  which  are  actually 
described  to  others  belonging  to  the  same  region,  and  similar  in  mode 
of  life  and  physical  circumstances. 

Of  all  mankind,  the  genuine  African  races  have  the  most  quickness 
of  excitability,  and  the  American  races  the  least ;  and  these  respective 
characters  prevail  throughout  these  two  groups  with  extraordinary 
uniformity. 

Next  to  the  genuine  African  races  in  readiness  of  excitability, 
come  the  Polynesian  or  Maori  race,  the  Australian,  and  in  a  less 
degree  the  Malay;  the  dark-coloured  islanders  of  the  Pacific,  and 
the  Dravidian  aborigines  of  India;  also  certain  races  of  North- 
Eastem  and  Central  Africa.  And  on  the  same  side  of  the  inter- 
mediate degree  of  excitability'are  also  to  be  placed  the  Indo-European 
races.  And  these  all,  though  there  are  considerable  differences 
amongst  them,  may  be  grouped  together  as  having  quickness  of 
excitability  above  the  mean,  though  below  that  of  the  pure  African 
races. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  intermediate  zone,  but  with  an  immobility 
of  nerve  distinctly  less  than  that  of  the  Americans,  come  the  nomad 
races  of  Central  Asia,  and  the  aborigines  of  Korthem  Asia  and 
Korthem  Europe. 

And  to  the  intermediate  zone  itself  belong  the  Chinese,  the  Indo- 
Chinese,  the  Tibetan,  the  Japanese,  and  the  Syro-Arabian  races. 

Are  ihere  now  any  characteristic  features  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  languages  of  these  various  races  in  degrees  corresponding  to  the 
quickness  of  excitability  of  the  race  9 

In  conducting  this  inquiry,  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  the  races 
for  the  most  part  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  mentioned ; 
except  that  the  Indo-European  languages,  being  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  human  speech,  had  better  be  considered  last,  with  the  help  of 
whatever  light  may  be  thrown  on  them  by  the  previous  study  of  the 
other  languages. 

I. — African  Languages. 

1.  There  are  two  characteristics  which  belong  to  all  the  purely 
African  languages,  a  tendency  to  break  speech  into  small  fragments, 
and  a  readiness  of  the  parts  into  which  it  is  analysed  to  enter  into 
combination  with  each  other.  These  tendencies,  however,  are  differ- 
ently manifested  in  the  different  families  of  African  language,  and  in 
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the  different  members  of  the  same  families,  according  to  the  various 
degrees  of  interest  with  which  the  whole  fact  is  thought,  compared 
with  the  interest  of  the  parts,  and  according  to  the  Tarions  degrees  in 
which  other  influences  tend  to  separate  or  to  combine  elements  of 
speech. 

KAFIR. 

2.  The  languages  of  the  Kafir  family  owe  their  most  striking 
peculiarities  to  these  tendencies.  They  all  break  their  nouns  into 
two  parts,  which  cohere  loosely  and  arc  readily  detached  from  each 
other,  an  abstract  thought  of  the  substantive  object,  and  a  thought  of 
what  is  attributed  to  the  object  to  complete  the  idea  of  itb  And 
whenever  there  is  in  the  sentence  a  strong  reference  to  a  noun,  the 
element  which  involves  that  reference  is  apt  to  take  up  the  abstract 
substantive  part  as  a  fragment  detached  from  the  noun ;  in  some  of 
these  languages  a  strong  reference  to  a  verb  has  a  similar  effect. 

3.  These  general  facts  maybe  illustrated  by  the  example  of  the 
^osa  language,  which  is  spoken  also  by  the  Zulus.  In  it,  nouns  are 
distinguished  into  eight  species  by  eight  different  prefixes,  which 
belong  each  to  a  different  species  of  nouns.  In  the  plural,  the  nouns 
take  other  prefixes ;  but  the  plural  prefixes  are  fewer,  because  nouns 
are  thought  with  less  distinction  in  the  plural  than  in  the  singular. 
The  following  are  the  singular  and  plural  prefixes  of  'josa  nouns,  with 
examples  of  nouns  to  which  they  each  belong.^ 

Sing.        Plaral. 
I.  um  aba  umiitu,  man  ahamtu^  men 

u  o  u'dade,  sister  o'dade,  sisters 

}  f  ili'zwi,  word  ama'zwi^  words 
(  i'hase^  horse             •    ama'hasej  horses 

t  im'ozL  cow  izim'ozi.  cows 

•^        ' .  !  .  -^  tn'fflUf  house  %zin*§luy  houses 

*  *^*  ( vkanUf  pig  iziiianu,  pigs 

4.  ist  izi  isi'taj  basket  iziia,  baskets 

,  >  ( u'hamhoy  rib  izim'hamhoy  ribs 

5'  >  izim^  iziiiy  izi    <  vlu'Uy  rod  izin'ti^  rods 

^*        •'  ( u'lmmiy  tongue  izi'hcimi^  tongues 

6.  um  imi  um'ti,  tree  ijni'ti,  trees 

7.  ubu         no  plural  iibwlumko,  wisdom 

8.  uku         no  plural  zdu'^o,  eating  or  food 

Nouns  formed  from  verbal  stems,  if  of  the  first  species,  generally 
change  the  final  vowel  of  the  verbal  stem  to  *  /  if  of  any  other  species, 
except  the  seventh  and  eighth,  to  o.  In  the  seventh  the  final  vowel 
of  the  verbal  stem  is  sometimes  changed  to  o,  but  in  the  eighth,  which 
is  the  infinitive,  it  is  imchanged.^ 

The  significance  of  these  prefixes  is  obscure  on  account  of  their 
abstract  nature,  and  it  is  difficult  to  state  the  distinction  between  one 
species  of  nouns  and  another.     The  first  prefix,  however,  is  almost 

^  Appleyard's  Kafir  Language,  p.  109«  >  Ibid  p.  100-102, 
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confined  to  personal  nouns,  the  seventh  to  nouns  which  express  the 
idea  of  a  root  thought  abstractly  as  a  substantive  object,  and  the 
eighth  to  verbal  or  infinitive  nouns.  In  some  instances  different 
prefixes  are  used  without  essentially  altering  the  meaning ;  as  I'zwane 
and  wzwane  toe,  um'Tobo  and  iai'Toho  friend  But  generally  a  different 
prefix  gives  a  difference  of  signification ;  as  i'Mwane  fig,  uwldwane 
tig-tree ;  ili'zwe  country,  isi'zwe  nation ;  unvntu  human  being,  isi'ntu 
human  species,  ulwntu  human  race,  tibu'rUu  human  nature.^  And  no 
doubt  even  when  the  difference  of  prefix  seems  to  bring  with  it  no 
difference  of  meaning,  the  nouns  do  really  express  ideas  in  which  the 
object  is  differently  thought.  For  the  prefixes  express  each  a  distinct 
thought  of  the  object  to  which,  as  to  its  substance  (Def.  4),  the  nature 
denoted  by  the  radical  part  belongs.  They  express  of  themselves 
elements  of  thought  so  excessively  fine  and  abstract,  that  it  is  difficult 
or  impossible  to  explain  each  prefix  by  a  statement  of  its  abstract 
meaning.  And  in  their  abstract  sense  they  may  sometimes  occur  in 
nouns,  expressing  a  shade  of  meaning  which  will  escape  every  one 
except  a  native.  But  what  is  most  remarkable  about  them  is  that 
though  they  are  so  abstract  in  their  own  signification,  they  for  the 
most  part  supply  such  strong  distinctions  of  meaning  in  their  appli- 
cations. In  the  noun  id'ntu,  the  human  species,  when  it  is  com- 
pared with  the  kindred  words  given  above,  m  seems  to  mean  species ; 
but  there  is  no  such  meaning  in  isvkalo  a  cry,  from  kcda  to  cry  out ; 
is'anffla  the  hand,  from  an^lala  to  spread  out,  isi'nloko  conversation, 
from  nfokola  to  converse,  isiia  a  basket  or  dish,  from  ta  to  eat.  And 
yet  there  must  be  a  common  element  expressed  by  the  prefix  in  all 
these  substantive  ideas,  or  they  would  not  be  put  in  so  marked  a 
manner  by  the  prefix  into  the  same  category.  That  common  element 
is  an  abstract  signification  of  the  prefix,  which  is  determined  in  each 
anplication  of  it  to  a  special  meaning.  The  prefix  is  thought  in  its 
oWn  associations  in  a  fine  sense  which  springs  from  its  various  uses ; 
and  this  abstract  signification,  when  combined  with  the  root  of  the 
noun,  suggests  a  particular  meaning  in  which  that  root  may  belong  to 
it.  In  this  way  a  few  abstract  prefixes  are  sufficient  to  supply  the 
distinctions  in  substance  of  substantive  ideas.  The  mind  in  thinking 
such  an  idea  partly  leaves  the  radical  element  of  the  object,  and 
thinks  the  substantive  part  (Def.  4)  in  its  own  associations,  and  then 
combines  that  element  with  the  radical  part^  giving  it  a  particular 
meaning  adapted  to  the  latter. 

Now  the  first  of  these  mental  acts  implies  a  readiness  of  the  mind 
to  apply  itself  to  a  small  object,  and  to  think  separately  an  exceeds 
ingly  fine  element.  And  therefore,  the  use  of  such  abstract  deriva- 
tive elements  which  in  their  applications  are  determined  to  various 
particular  meanings,  largely  different  from  each  other,  indicates  a 
fragmentary  quality  of  thought.  The  more  general  such  elements  are 
in  their  own  signification,  and  the  more  that  signification  differs  from 
the  particular  meaning  which  they  get  in  combination  with  a  root, 
the  more  separately  from  the  root  they  are  thought  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  the  more  readily  may  they  be  detached  from  it^    And  the 

^  Appleyjud'0  Kafir  Language,  p.  100. 
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most  characteristic  feature  in  the  structure  of  the  Kafir  languages  is 
the  detachment  of  the  nominal  prefix  from  the  radical  part^  by  an j 
element  which  is  thought  with  strong  reference  to  the  noun. 

Thus  in  q;osa,  when  one  noun  governs  another  in  the  genitive,  the 
genitive  relation  is  expressed  by  A:a  or  a  prefixed  to  the  governed 
noun.     But,  moreover,  a  part  of  the  formative  prefix  of  the  govem- 

bfiflket  of 

ing  noun  is  prefixed  to  kaora;  thus,  isiia  ai'ka'  qom,  basket  of  "josa ; 

of   man  food 

id'ta    8'om'ntu    {^s'a'um'ntu),   man's    basket;    uktciji    kwaba'rdu 

of  men  things  of  men 

{=^ku'a'aba'ntu)f  men's  food;  tzvnto  z'oba'niu  {  =  z'a'aha'tUv),  men's 
things. 

So  also  when  a  noun  is  qualified  by  an  adjective,  the  adjective 
takes  the  prefix  of  the  noun,  with  the  relative  element  a  absorbed 

into  the  initial  vowel  of  that  prefix,  unless  the  noun  has  a  demon- 
man  great  word 
strative,  as  umntu  cmi'kulu  (  =  a'um'kulu),  great  man ;  Hvzwi  di'lctdu 
(  =  a'ili'ktilu)f  great  word.  Some  adjectives,  probably  because  the 
idea  which  they  express  coalesces  more  closely  with  that  of  the  noun 
which  they  qualify,  drop  a  final  m  or  n  of  the  prefix  of  that  noun. 
And  the  adjectives  mbi  other,  and  onke  all,  combine  so  readily  with 
their  noun  that  they  do  not  take  up  into  the  prefix  the  relative  a, 
and  take  only  a  fragment  of  the  prefix  of  the  noun  to  connect  them 

rod      another 

with  it ;  as  predicates  also  adjectives  do  not  take  a;  uiwH  Iwmbi 

every      tree 
another  rod,  instead  of  olu*mhi;  wonke  um'ti  every  tree,  instead  of 

om'onke. 

Similarly  for  the  demonstrative  pronouns,  the  demonstrative  ele- 
ments combine  always  with  parts  of  the  formative  prefixes  of  the 
nouns  to  which  they  refer. 

And  the  third  person  in  verbs,  instead  of  being  expressed  by  a 
general  pronominal  element,  takes  a  part  of  the  formative  prefix  of 
the  noun  which  is  the  subject,  with  some  variations  for  tense  and 

man       speak  men  cow 

mood ;  as  um'ntu  wteta  man  speaks,  abamtu  ba'teta  men  speak,  invad 

walk  cows 

i'hamba  cow  walks,  izim'azi  zvhamha  cows  walk.  The  Kafir  verb 
also  is  thought  in  such  close  reference  to  its  object  that  it  sometimes 
connects  itself  with  the  object ;  and  this  it  does  by  taking  up  a  part 
of  the  formative  prefix  of  the  object,  giving  it,  where  this  can  be  done, 
a  more  consonantal  utterance  than  when  it  represents  the  subject ;  as 

Qod      pres.  know  things    all 

(1.)  u^Tip  wya'z'ozi  z'into  z'onke,  God  knows  all  things.    In  the  verb 
wya'z'ozi,  u  is  the  prefix  of  the  subject,  ya,  which  signifies  to  go, 
expresses  that  the  fact  is  going  on,  z  belongs  to  the  prefix  of  the  object 
izi'ntOf  and  azi  is  the  stem  of  the  verb. 
It  is  remarkable  how  readily  the  fragments  of  nouns  can  be  detached 

body         it 

and  taken  up  by  elements  related  to  them;  as  (2.)  um'zimha  wona 

satisfied    with  the  things         earth 

u'panjama  nazo  izvnto  z'mn'Caha^  the  body  is  satisfied  by  the  things 
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of  earth ;  the  prefix  u  is  part  of  UMf  the  prefix  of  um'ziviba,  wona 
is  this  prefix  u  combined  ivith  the^  demonstrative  element  o,  and 
strengthened  with  the  demonstrative  element  na,  zo  is  z  from  the 
prefix  of  izi^nto^  combined  with  the  demonstrative  o,  and  zomTaba  is 
the  same  z  combined  with  um*tabaf  the  relative  element  a  inter- 
vening. Thus  in  a  Kafir  sentence,  wherever  there  is  a  strong  reference 
to  a  noan,  that  reference  takes  up  a  fragment  detached  from  the  noun ; 
because  the  substantive  idea  is  broken  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is 
at  first  thought  independently  of  the  other.  And  the  fragment  thus 
taken  up  retains  its  identity  through  the  sentence,  as  part  of  the 
noun,  combining  but  not  mingling  with  the  other  elements. 

4.  Now  these  elements  which  are  thus  taken  up  from  nouns  difiier 
from  the  elements  of  person,  and  from  those  of  gender,  number,  and 
case,  which  in  Latin  and  Greek  are  taken  up  from  nouns  by  verbs  and 
adjectives  in  this,  that  they  are  agglutinated  fragments  of  ideas.  The 
personal  elements  of  Latin  and  Greek  verbs  are  not  fragments  of  the 
idea  of  the  subject,  but  pronominal  elements  in  which  the  mind 
directs  attention  to  the  subject  without  forming  the  idea  of  it  (see  Def. 
8)  ;  and  those  elements  are  therefore  separable  and  distinct  from  that 
idea.  So,  too,  the  proper  element  of  case  is  distinct  from  the  idea  of 
the  noun,  being  a  relation  external  to  it.  Gender  and  number  as 
thought  in  the  Indo-European  languages  do  belong  to  that  idea,  but 
they  are  not  loosely  coherent  elements  of  the  noun  or  of  the  adjective, 
but  are  always  quite  mingled  with  the  idea  of  each  of  these,  and 
absorbed  into  it,  not  merely  agglutinated  to  it. 

5.  As  a  fragment  in  q;osa  is  detached  from  a  noun  and  taken  up  by 
an  element  which  has  a  strong  reference  to  it,  so  a  fragment  is 
detached  from  the  idea  of  a  verb  by  a  relative  element  connected  with 
it,  or  by  a  member  of  the  sentence  which  refers  to  it,  when  this 
member  is  separated  from  it  by  an  intermediate  clause.  In  each  case 
the  reference  is  thought  with  special  strength,  and  this  strength  of 
reference  draws  out  the  verbal  fragment.  The  element  which  is  used 
in  this  way  is  ti^  expressive  of  the  abstract  doing  or  being  of  a  verb. 

The  following  are  examples :  ^ — 

he  who   he  who  happen  be  he  killiiiK  he  be  in  danger  by  judgment, 
(2.)   Woii      o'»uku'ha        e'bulala  wbe  we'tala  e'lnaialeniy  who- 
soever shall  kill  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment;  ti  expresses  an 

happen  infin.  be' 

abstract  fragment  of  the  idea  happens  to  he  (mhiha  =  mka'uku'ba)^ 
drawn  out  by  the  relative.  The  elements  translated  he  are  not  pro- 
nouns, but  the  prefix  of  the  first,  or  personal  species  of  nouns,  which, 
when  combined  with  the  relative  a  becomes  o,  in  the  participle  becomes 
e,  and  in  the  subjunctive  a.  If  the  antecedent  were  a  noun  with  the 
prefix  ill-,  the  sentence  would  be  eli'ti eli'sulcuba  Ivhulcda  li'he  netala 
e'maialeiii.  In  the  following,  ti  is  fragment  of  the  idea  of  an  infini- 
tive, and  is  therefore  in  the  infinitive  itself. 

us  teach  that  we  ought  infin.  of  ti  we  deny  infin.  neg.  be  godly 
(3.)  Lu'si  fundim  uku'ha  si'fande  uicu'ti  si'laCa  tiku  '  iia '  bede^hi 
and  lusts         of  world         we  lire   with  wnking 

n'en'kaniili'o  z'omi'aba  ei'Tale  no'kwrabuka,  teaching  us  that  denying 

*  Appleyard,  p.  2*3. 
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ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts  we  should  live  soberly ;  lu  is  part  of 
tc/fi,  the  prefix  of  the  subject  which  has  gone  before;  uku'ba^  the 
infinitiye,  or  verbal  noun  of  the  verb  substantive  ba,  represents  the 
following  clause  under  the  form  of  an  abstract  idea  of  fact,  as  the 
object  of  teaching ;  as  in  English,  that  represents  it  by  a  pronoun  ; 
and  uku'ti  expresses  the  abstract  fragment  of  the  infinitive  to  live, 
drawn  out  by  the  separation  of  ought  from  live^  by  the  intervening 
clause ;  nenhanvJco  is  in'kanvko  with  the  copulative  preposition  tia^ 
and  mis  contracted  from  izin^  whence  z  in  zonitaba,  of  the  world. 

When  a  special  emphasis  falls  on  a  member  of  the  sentence  which 
is  subordinate  to  the  verb,  and  which  should  naturally  follow  it»  that 
member  is  detached  from  the  verb  and  put  before  it,  but  it  carries 

for    pretend 

with  it  the  abstract  verb  ti  to  govern  it,  as  (4.)  ba'ii  no'kwzemisa 

make        prayen  long 

b'eme  irni'tandazo  emi'de,  and  for  a  pretence  make  long  prayers ;  ba 

and  b  represent  the  plural  prefix  aha  of  the  first  or  persond  species 

of  nouns,  enze  is  the  subjunctive  of  enza,  make,  from  enza  is  formed 

z'enza,  make  one's  self,  and  zenz'isa  is  the  causative  form  of  zema, 

tikwzenzisa  is  the  verbal  noun  of  zenzizOy  and  nokuzenzisa  is  this  noun 

with  the  preposition  na ;  nohtzenzisa  should  follow  the  verb,  but  is 

put  first  by  emphasis,  carrying  with  it  the  verbal  fragment  ti  to 

go  before  it. 

The  strength  with  which  the  time  of  occurrence  is  thought,  may 

give  an  emphasis  to  the  abstract  element  of  fact,  which  will  detach  it 

from  the  verb,  and  bring  ti  to  the  first  place  in  the  sentence;  as 
Fast  he  in       another  country       hear   it  being  aaid  there  be 

(5.)  wa'y'eie    yena  e'se'ho'eli'ne       Ui'ztce     weva  ku'si'twa,     ku'ko 

country  that  of  pL 

id'zwe  eai'na'ma'iosa,  he  was  still  in  another  country  when  he  heard 
that  there  was  an  Amapsa  country ;  tc  is  personal  prefix  u,  correspond- 
ing to  the  personal  pronoun  yena^  y,  the  auxiliary  verb  of  process  ya^ 
ete  past  participle  of  ti  with  its  personal  prefix  e,  ese  the  same 
formation  of  ^a,  to  continue  to  be,  ku  the  impersonal  prefix  which 
represents  as  subject  a  fact  thought  as  an  infinitive,  si  a  verbal 
element  of  process. 

Kow,  it  is  to  be  observed  in  the  above  examples  how  fully  and 
independently  the  abstract  element  ti^  which  cannot  be  translated 
into  English,  is  thought  as  a  verb.  In  the  last  example  but  one, 
enze  the  subjunctive  is  used,  because  it  is  dependent  on  another  verb, 
and  this  principal  verb  to  which  it  is  subordinate  is  ti ;  and  in  the 
preceding  example  we  have  uku'ti^  the  fuUy  formed  verbal  noun  of  ti, 
and  Male  dependent  on  it,  and  therefore  in  the  subjunctive  mood. 

Ti  is  also  used  with  remnants  of  verbs  which  have  lost  their  verbal 
significance,  to  express  the  element  of  being  or  doing  which  they  no 
longer  convey. 

6.  In  the  examples  which  have  been  given  it  may  be  observed  how 
apt  the  q;osa  conception  of  a  fact  is  to  break  into  parts  which  are 
expressed  in  fragmentary  sentences.  This,  however,  is  due  to  the 
breaking  of  the  idea  of  the  verb,  and  is  therefore  only  a  case  of  the 
comminution  of  single  ideas.     For  when  a  new  verb  occurs  with  a 
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sabject  of  its  own,  there  is  a  new  sentence ;  such  sentence  being 
thought  as  a  subordinate  part  of  the  larger  one  when  the  verb  is  in 
the  subjunctive,  but  complete  in  itself  when  the  verb  is  in  the  indica- 
tive. The  following  is  an  additional  example  of  this  tendency,  and 
shows  it  clearly  when  compared  with  the  English  translation,  which  is 
the  form  in  which  the  same  thought  would  be  expressed  in  English ; 
however  infln.  arriTe  gen.  form  he     in  inhabited       by  AmakoBa      country 

kwte  kodwa    uku'fika     kio'a'ke     kwelvmitoe    n'ama'josa     ilrzwe 

paat  arrive    at  time     gen.  war    TeLa'ukugo  the  Dane  and  the  Knnnkwebi 

wa'fika    n'e'jesa  I'emfazwe      okwya  imvDane     n'avfui'Opiunukwehi 

being  fighting  with  pi.  white 

ehe  '  ffi  *  Iwa  wabe'lunu,  his  arrival,  however,  in  the  country  inhabited 
by  the  Amakosa  happened  at  a  time  of  war  when  the  Dane  and  the 
Xunukwebi  were  fighting  with  the  whites ;  te  past  tense  of  ti^  with 
subject  prefix  ku,  from  vkwfika;  ehe,  be  past  form  of  ba  to  be, 
e  participial  prefix  for  ama  ;  si  element  of  process.  The  first  clause  in 
Kafir  is— happened,  however,  his  arrival  in  the  country  inhabited  by 
the  Amakosa,  he  arrived  at  a  time,  &c.  This  last  sentence,  though 
quite  complete,  falls  in  with  the  preceding  one  without  needing  a 
connective  element,  and  forms  with  it  the  thought  which  is  expressed 
in  English  in  one  sentence.  And  generally  in  apprehending  the 
sense  of  a  South  African  statement,  the  mind  is  conscious  of  a  suc- 
cession of  fragmentaiy  sentences,  and  of  fine  elements  which  cohere 
without  quite  blending,  though  they  are  only  fragments  of  single 
ideas. 

7.  For  the  Kafir  languages  are  also  marked  by  the  second  tendency 
which  has  been  mentioned.  The  parts  into  which  they  divide  speech 
combine  readily  one  with  another.  This  appears  already  in  tliose 
peculiarities  of  their  structure  which  have  been  mentioned.  For  if  the 
genitive  takes  up  a  fragment  of  the  noun  which  governs  it,  and  the 
adjective  of  the  noun  which  agrees  with  it,  and  the  verb  of  its  subject 
and  its  object,  this  shows  the  readiness  of  those  elements  to  coalesce 
with  each  other ;  while  the  relative  or  transitional  element  a,  which 
is  taken  by  the  genitive,  shows  their  distinctness  as  connected  by  a 
relation.  The  same  appears  also  in  Kafir  in  the  compounds  which 
are  formed  by  this  language.  For  those  compounds  are  combinations 
in  which  the  parts  are  connected,  often  by  fine  relations  with  transi- 
tion from  one  to  another.  And  such  combinations  are  facilitated  by 
the  readiness  of  the  parts  to  cohere  with  each  other,  though  they  do 
not  mingle. 

That  it  is  the  nature  of  the  q;osa  and  Zulu  compounds  to  have  this 
open  texture  appears  from  the  distinctness  which  the  components 
retain,  notwithstanding  their  conjunction.  When  the  plural  of  a 
compound  noun  implies  plurality  of  the  second  component,  this  may 
take  a  plural  prefix  of  its  own ;  as  umtdkazin^lu  housekeeper,  from 
nikazi  mistress,  and  in'§lu  house,  aba'nikazizin^lu  housekeepers, 
tzin'§lu  being  the  plural  of  in'§lu,  in'§UUfa  heir,  in'§lamafa  or 
izin'§lamafa  heirs.  But  still  more  clearly  the  nature  of  South  African 
compouuds  is  shown  by  their  retaining  those  fine  elements  of  relation 
in  which  thought  passes  from  one  component  to  another;  when  a 
noun  enters  into  the  composition  in  a  cose  governed  by  a  verb,  as  in 
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um'nenanfflmni  bridal  housewanning,  from  nena  enter,  and  enfflwini 
locative  of  infflu;^  also  when  a  nominative  and  its  verb  aie  componnded 
together  in  full  construction  with  each  other,  as  wloHa'Wbalele^  from 
il'ana  the  sun,  and  bcUele  the  perfect  of  halda^  to  be  hot,  the  latter 
having  prefix  U  to  connect  it  with  its  subject  U'ana^  and  the  whole 
being  the  name  of  a  person,  and  taking  the  personal  prefix  u.  The 
Kafir  compounds,  however,  and  compound  derivative  verbs,  acquire 
by  use  a  complete  fusion  of  their  elements  together  so  as  fitly  to 
express  ideas  which  are  natural  units,  or  nearly  so ;  and  it  is  to  the 
singleness  of  the  idea  which  they  are  used  to  express  that  the  fusion 
is  due.  That  idea  is  not  always  apparent  from  the  meaning  of  their 
parts,  but  is  a  special  application  of  that  meaning  which  must  be 
learned  by  use;^  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  formed  at  will  in 
the  expression  of  fact  The  compound  derivative  verbs  rather  grow 
by  successive  accretions  of  derivative  elements  to  previous  formations 
which  have  acquired  complete  singleness  by  use.  They  are  not,  there- 
fore, formed  on  every  verb,  but  only  as  use  has  determined  their  growth. 

8.  The  other  features  of  ^osa  or  Zulu  speech  are  well  worthy  of 
note.    The  consonants  are  k^  g,  t  dy  tj  L^t  ^  ^,  ^i  §9  P,  b,  h,  X,  X,  y,  f ,  s, 
z,  z,  /,  V,  w,  I,  n,  5,  «,  m,  ;y,  ;,  2 ;  the  vowels  a,  ^,  e,  t,  o,  u ;  and  the    ' 
diphthongs  at,  et,  and  a%u 

The  phonesis  is  vocalic  The  vowels  are  long  in  all  accented 
syllables,  unless  when  followed  by  a  nasalisation,^  which  partially 
absorbs  the  sonant  breath.  There  are  no  concurrences  of  conso- 
nants except  Id^  ^ly  which  are  felt  as  single  consonants,  and  except 
with  a  succeeding  w  or  with  a  preceding  nasal ;  x  ^^^  ^^7  ^  ^^^' 
lowed  by  y,  and  yw  occurs.*  Every  syllable  ends  in  a  vowel,  except 
some  few  which  end  in  m  or  n,^ 

It  is  also  soft,  and  tends  to  soften  the  consonants,  even  the  clicks, 
with  a  preceding  nasal,  and  the  mutes  with  an  aspiration  which  is  due 
to  relaxation  rather  than  to  pressure  of  breath.  The  relaxation  of 
utterance  causes  also  a  marked  palatal  tendency,  the  labials  being  apt 
to  turn  into  antepalatals,^  because  the  tongue  when  relaxed  naturally 
lies  close  to  the  arch  of  the  palate,  and  opens  to  let  breath  pass  to  the 
lips;  and  this  relaxation  of  the  tongue  leads  to  the  combinations 
kl,  §1,  letting  the  breath  escape  over  the  sides  as  well  as  over  the  end 
of  the  tongue. 

There  is  little  pressure  of  breath  from  the  chest  on  the  organs  in 
the  utterance  of  the  consonants,  and  therefore  it  is  that  w  is  apt  to  be 
inserted  after  a  consonant  before  a  vowel  on  account  of  the  weakness 
of  the  initial  breath  of  the  latter  (Def.  2^)\  w  being  preferred  for 
this  purpose  to  2/  by  reason  of  the  vocalic  character  of  the  language 
attracting  the  utterance  to  the  throat ;  h  by  itself  is  rare.^ 

The  clicks  are  thought  to  have  come  from  the  Hottentots,  as  they 
are  found  only  in  the  Kafir  languages  which  are  in  contact  with  these.^ 
In  'josa  they  are  both  hard  and  soft,  and  they  as  well  as  ;j;,  /,  and  v  are 
only  found  in  roots.® 

^  Appleyard,  p.  104.  a  Ibid.  p.  156.  »  Ibid,  sect  35. 

*  Ibid,  sects.  43,  50.  »  Ibid,  sect  57.  «  Ibid,  sect  45. 

'  Grout,  Zulu  Grammar,  p.  2-20.  ^  Appleyard,  sect.  22. 

»  Ibid,  sects.  48,  51. 
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There  is  also  a  moderate  amount  of  euphonic  change,  not  enough  to 
characterise  the  utterance  as  stiff  and  wanting  in  suppleness  and 
versatility ;  but  it  indicates,  a  tendency  to  run  the  end  of  a  word  into 
the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  ona  There  is  also  an  avoidance  of 
hiatus,  and  sometimes  a  contraction  of  two  or  more  syllables  into  one.^ 

The  accent  is  generally  on  the  penultimate ;  but  there  is  a  foretone 
in  words  of  three  or  more  syllables.  And  besides  the  accentuation, 
there  is  a  peculiarity  of  intonation  which  distinguishes  words  of  similar 
form  but  different  meaning.^ 

9.  The  noun  takes  prefixes  of  case,  and  one  case-ending,  the 
nominative  being  the  simple  stem.  Personal  nouns  and  proper  names 
are  less  ready  than  others  to  enter  into  relations  on  account  of  their 
concrete  fulhess  of  idea.  Such  strong  nouns  take  kor  in  the  genitive, 
ktir  in  the  locative,  while  other  nouns  take  Or  in  the  genitive,  and  m- 
ini  in  the  locative,  a  being  generally  dropped,  and  also  the  final  vowel 
of  the  noun,  and  -ini  becoming  -eni  if  the  final  vowel  be  a,  e,  or  o.  There 
are  also  the  prepositions  na  along,  na  with,  neiia  like  aa     Sometimes 

woman   gen. 

the  locative  is  preceded  by  the  genitive  prefix,  as  um'/cLzi^  wa'seJctnij 
a  woman  of  Grahamstown ;  or  by  na  or  nana.  And  ku  may  be  pre- 
fixed to  a  proper  name  with  a  between,  as  Kwa  Pato,  at  Pato's.^ 

The  relation  to  the  cause  is  expressed  in  a  remarkable  manner  by 
reduplication  of  the  formative  prefix  of  the  noun,  the  letter  being  pre- 
fixed to  it  which  would  represent  it  in  connection  with  a  genitive  or 
adjective.  With  some  prefixes,  however,  n  is  used  instead^  In  the 
former  expression,  the  relation  of  the  effect  to  the  cause  is  not  thought 
generally,  but  is  identified  with  the  cause  as  its  efficiency. 

The  so-called  prepositions  are  mostly  nouns. 

There  are  few  adjectives,  no  adjective  forms  for  degrees  of  compari- 
son. But  they  form  diminutives  in  -ana  as  substantives  do,  and 
express  diminution  of  quality  by  -x^^ 

10.  The  first  personal  pronoun  is  mi  sing.,  H  pL  ;  the  second  is  we 
sing.,  ni  pi. ;  as  subject  persons  in  the  verb  they  are — first,  ndi-,  sing., 
8i-y  pL  ;  second,  ?^  sing.,  ni-  pi. ;  as  object  persons  they  are  -ndt-,  -si-y 
-jttt-,  -ni-;  the  reflex  object  is  z-,  zi-fi 

The  demonstrative  elements  are  a,  o,  la^  ya^  ko,  he.  Of  these  the 
monosyllabic  nominal  prefixes  take  la-  and  drop  their  final  mom; 
the  polysyllabic  prefixes  take  a  mixed  with  their  initial  vowel,  and 
drop  their  final  m  or  n  ;  ama-j  imir  become  a*,  t-,  and  take  la^  becom- 
ing /a-,  le-.  Sometimes  ^o,  a,  or  o  is  taken  at  the  end  of  the  prefix 
to  express  remoteness.'^  The  relative  pronoun  is  supplied  by  prefix- 
ing Or  to  the  relative  clause  in  immediate  succession  to  the  antecedent, 
and  by  representing  also  the  antecedent  in  the  relative  clause  by  its 
prefix  or  a  pronoun,  unless  when  the  antecedent  is  a  personal  noun 
and  the  relative  is  subject  of  the  relative  clause,  its  verb  being  pre- 
sent or  perfect.® 

^  Appleyard,  sect  59 ;  Grout,  p.  10.  >  Appleyard,  sects.  65-68. 

s  Ibid,  sects.  100-132.  «  Ibid.  sect.  114. 

«  Ibid,  sects.  147-149.  «  Ibid,  sects.  170,  265,  273. 

7  Ibid,  sects.  160-164  ;  Boyoe,  Kafir  Grammar,  p.  38. 

B  Appleyard,  sects.  176,  443. 
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11.  Almost  all  verbal  etems  end  in  a.  Compound  verbal  stems 
are  rare ;  and  those  which  are  said  to  be  compounded  of  substantive 
and  verb,  or  of  adjective  and  verb,  might  as  well  be  written  with  their 
parts  separate.  There  are,  however,  a  few  which  seem  to  be  com- 
pounded of  two  verbal  stems,  as  tandahuka  love  to  look,  t€mdabitsa 
love  to  ask.^ 

There  are  many  derived  forms  of  the  verbal  stem.  Those  which 
come  from  a  foreign  source  usually  take  -f a.^  And  from  native  stems 
may  be  formed  a  verb  relative  to  an  object  in  -elOy  hamba  go,  hamMa 
go  to;  a  causative  by  changing  the  final  vowel  to  -ua ;  a  neuter 
passive  by  changing  final  vowel  to  -eka^  tanda  love,  tandeka  become 
loved,  Tamha  walk,  tamheka  be  walkable;  a  reciprocal  by  chang- 
ing final  vowel  to  -ana^  tandana  love  one  another;  a  passive  by 
changing  final  vowel  to  -toa,  and  a  labial  in  the  middle  or  end  to  an 
antepalatal  as  a  less  active  utterance.  These  formations  may  be 
accumulated  on  one  another ;  but  no  verb  is  found  in  all  the  forms, 
few  in  a  majority  of  them.  And  the  meaning  of  a  derived  verb  can- 
not always  be  known  by  knowing  that  of  the  primitive,  but  in 
many  instances  requires  the  dictionary.^ 

The  stem  may  also  be  doubled  to  express  the  frequentative.  It 
sometimes  takes  -kala  or  -lala  to  give  it  a  neuter  sense ;  and  some- 
times gets  an  active  or  causative  sense  by  changing  -oka  to  -osa,  -cda  to 
'Oza^  -ata  to  -esa,  -ika  to  -iza^  -eka  to  -eza,  -oka  to  -oza,  -uka  to  -i/zo, 
-tda  to  -uza^  -ela  to  -eza;  there  is  also  an  active  ending,  -ulcu*  The 
final  a  of  the  verbal  stem  is  reduced  to  i  by  negation,  except  in  the 
aorist  and  passive,  which  retain  a,^  and  present  potential,  which  when 
negative  changes  it  to  e.^  In  the  subjunctive  -a  becomes  -€  when 
affirmative,  -i  when  negative.^  In  the  perfect  tense  -a  becomes  -He  or 
-e,^  expressive  of  completion,  and  when  negatived  the  perfect  some- 
times takes  for  -He  the  negative  -no. 

The  subject  prefixes  take  -a  to  put  them  in  past  time  or  in  relation 
to  another  verb  whose  time  they  take.  The  negative  is  either  prefixed 
to  them  as  a  or  subjoined  to  them  as  ncu  The.  subject  prefixes  of  first 
species  u-  bo-  become  in  subjunctive  a-  ha-,  and  likewise  with  the  poten- 
tial auxiliary.^  There  is  a  large  number  of  little  monosyllabic  auxiliary 
verbs — ba  be,  ya  go,  za  come,  wo,  may,  wish,  ought,  ma  stand  (optative), 
sa  be  realised,  ka  attain,  and  these  give  astonishing  variety  of  com- 
pound tense  and  mood,  tense  being  thought  as  position  in  the  process 
of  the  verb  rather  than  in  time.  The  future  is  expressed  by  the 
present  of  yo,  followed  by  the  stem  with  7cu  prefixed.  The  auxiliaries 
of  the  compound  tenses  are  followed  by  the  verbal  stem,  with  the 
subject  prefix  attached  to  it  as  well  as  te  the  auxiliary.  ^^  The  subject 
prefix  may,  however,  be  omitted  with  the  former  or  with  the  latter. 
But  though  the  verb  clings  so  close  te  the  representative  of  its  subject, 
it  has  surprisingly  little  of  the  subjective  realisation.  For  all  its 
forms  which  assert,  indicatively  or  with  the  potential  auxiliary,  may 

^  Grout,  Zulu  Grammar,  p.  120  ;  Appleyard,  sect.  195. 

2  Appleyard,  sect.  196.  »  Ibid,  sects.  197-201,  207-212. 

*  Ibid,  sects.  206,  206.  »  Ibid.  sect.  216.        «  Ibid.  sect.  241. 

7  Ibid.  sect.  254.  ^  ibid.  sect.  236. 

»  Ibid.  sect.  265.  ^<>  Ibid,  sects.  241,  268. 
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also  be  mere  participles,  with  the  exception  of  the  present  and  perfect 
indicatiTe,  when  the  subject  of  these  is  a  noun  singular  or  plural  of 
the  first  species.  Of  this  alone  the  subject-prefix  is  different  for  the 
verb  and  the  participle,  being  in  the  latter  e-  be-,  in  the  former  u-  ha-^ 
the  direct  object  is  represented  in  the  verb  by  an  element  inserted 
between  the  subject-prefix  and  the  stenu  For  nouns  singular  of  first 
species  it  is  m  ;  for  others  it  is  their  usual  element.^ 

Monosyllabic  verbal  stems  are  strengthened  by  prefixing  yi  in  the 
imperative,  si  in  the  present  participle,  but  the  latter  is  not  taken 
after  an  object  infix ;  ^  -ya  and  -yo  are  demonstrative  suffixea  The 
latter  is  used  with  the  verb  of  a  relative  sentence  when  expressed  in 
one  word,  and  when  it  contains  the  antecedent  represented  as  its 
subject  or  direct  object,  or  is  affected  with  a  relative  element  which 
has  the  force  of  English  that ;  also  with  the  potential  participle,  as 
ndtika'ieta  I  possibly  speaking,  to  make  it  more  relative  to  the 
auxiliary  ndibe  I  was,*  ndibe  ndinatetayo.  The  element  of  interroga- 
tion is  -na.^ 

12.  Verbs,  instead  of  being  connected  by  the  copulative  conjunction 
in  the  same  tense,  may  show  their  connection  by  the  first  being  so 
carried  into  the  second  as  to  affect  its  idea.  In  this  way  the  present 
and  future  and  the  imperative  are  followed  by  the  present  subjunctive; 
the  present  indicative  may  be  followed  by  present  participle  or  aorist ; 
the  past  tenses  are  usually  followed  by  the  aorist  or  by  a  participle ; 
the  past  potential  may  be  followed  by  present  subjunctive.® 

13.  The  subject  may  either  precede  or  follow  the  verb ;  it  may 
come  last  in  the  sentence ;  it  generally  follows  it.  When  a  conjunc- 
tion precedes,  the  subject  generally  goes  before  the  verb."^  The 
adjective  follows  its  noun  except  oTike,  all,  and  the  numerals  and 
strong  demonstratives,  and  others  which  may  preceda  The  genitive 
follows  its  governor.®  The  direct  object  generally  follows  the  verb,  but 
it  often  precedes  it.^ 

14.  Features  similar  to  the  above  may  be  traced  through  the  Kafir 
family,  diversified,  however,  by  varieties  in  other  respects  among  the 
members  of  the  family. 

The  language  of  the  Bituana,  who  inhabit  the  tableland  of  the 
Orange  Siver,  has  a  harder  utterance  than  that  of  the  'josa  and  Zulu. 
It  has  no  medial  except  b,  which  corresponds  to  Zulu  v.  Its  f ,  f,  p, 
k  correspond  to  Zulu  ^,  2,  b,  g^  and  it  gives  up  the  Zulu  nasalisations.^^ 
It  differs  from  the  language  of  the  ^osas  and  the  Zulus  in  being  more 
affected  with  attention  to  the  nature  of  things  and  of  facts ;  it  gives 
less  strength  to  the  abstract  substance  in  the  noun,  and  shows  less 
tendency  to  detach  an  abstract  element  from  the  verb.  The  pre- 
fixes of  the  noun  consequently  are  less  distinct,  and  the  verb  does  not 
give  off  an  abstract  element  of  being  or  doing  to  combine  with  an 
element  which  refers  strongly  to  it. 

Still,  however,  the  genitive,  the  adjective,  the  demonstrative  pro- 

1  Appleyard,  sects.  217-226,  249-251,  265.        «  Ibid,  sects.  272,  278. 
»  Ibid,  sects.  278,  279.        *  Ibid,  sects.  180,  241-2.       »  Ibid.  sect.  329. 
*  Ibid,  sects.  878-885.  ^  Ibid,  sects.  412,  413. 

»  Ibid,  sects.  424,  481,  444.         »  Ibid,  sect  414.  »»  Ibid.  p.;51. 
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noun  and  the  verb  take  up  a  fragment  of  the  noun  which  is  connected 
with  theuL  The  components  also  of  the  compound  nouns  may  take 
their  own  independent  plurals. 

16.  The  Kisuahili  and  the  Kinika  also,  which  are  spoken,  the  former 
along  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  the  islands,  from  l""  north  lat. 
to  Mozambique,  and  the  latter  more  inland,  from  3**  to  5**  south  lat.,* 
have  the  same  construction,  with  separable  prefix  of  the  noun ;  though 
their  nouns  are  still  more  particularised  by  the  thought  of  their  nature 
than  those  of  the  Bituana,  having  more  tendency  to  take  a  formative 
element  after  the  radical  part,  and  therefore  particularised  by  it 
From  these  the  Ki-sambala,  spoken  in  5**  south  lat,  scarcely  differs 
in  any  grammatical  feature. 

16.  The  OH  Herero,  which  is  spoken  in  a  south-western  region 
between  19°  and  23°  south  lat,  and  between  14°  and  21°  east  long., 
is  more  vocalic  than  ^josa,  and  has  less  development  of  tense,  but  in 
all  its  characteristic  construction  it  is  the  same. 

17.  In  the  Mpongwe,  which  is  spoken  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
on  the  equator,  the  thought  of  the  substance  of  the  noun  (Def.  4) 
is  weak,  and  the  prefixes  of  the  noun  are  consequently  much  reduced. 
Moreover,  on  account  of  diminished  energy  of  utterance,  the  prefixes 
have  affected  the  initial  part  of  the  stem  of  the  noun  and  of  the  verb, 
having  been  in  some  degree  absorbed  into  it,  a  nasal  of  the  prefix, 
or  even  a  short  vowel,  hardening  a  soft  initial  of  the  stem,  and  this 
change  remaining  though  the  prefix  has  disappeared.  ^  The  element 
of  personal  pronoun  also  sometimes  follows  the  verbal  stem,  and  the 
verb  has  less  capacity  to  involve  a  sense  at  once  of  the  subject  and 
of  the  object.  But  with  these  modifications  the  essential  structure 
of  the  language  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ^osa.  The  prefix  of  the 
noun  is  taken  up  by  the  adjective,  the  pronoun,  and  the  verb,  as  the 
medium  of  concord  with  the  noun,  and  by  another  noun  which  is 
governed  as  genitive,^  and  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  detach 
from  the  verb  a  verbal  element  fee.*  The  diminished  capacity  of  the 
verb  has  led  to  a  fragmentary  form  of  expression  in  Mpongwe  which 
is  not  in  ^osa,  the  verb  after  having  been  used  with  the  subject 
being  sometimes  repeated  with  an  object  direct  or  indirect.^  Here 
the  idea  of  the  verb  is  broken  into  two  mental  acts,  a  subjective  con- 
ception and  an  objective,  though  these  are  not  so  differently  thought 
as  to  be  expressed  by  different  elements. 

18.  The  Dikele,  which  is  spoken  more  inland,  seems  to  have  in 
its  verb  less  subjectivity,  and  also  less  sense  of  the  succession  of  fact 
than  Mpongwe.  But  it  has  more  prefixes  for  its  nouns,  and  through 
these  concord  and  regimen  are  expressed. 

19.  Dualla,  at  the  Cameroons,  agrees  with  ^osa  in  the  system 
of  concord  and  regimen  by  prefix,  though  the  prefixes  of  its  nouns 
are  reduced  compared  with  ^osa,  and  some  of  its  nominal  formations 
show  more  particular  attention  to  the  nature  of  objects.     Its  verbs, 

*  Dr.  Krapf  8  Vocabulary,  Preface,  pp.  iv.  vL 
'  Bleek,  Comparative  Grammar,  p.  76-79. 

'  Grammaire  de  la  Langue  PongutSe,  par  le  P.  le  Berre. 

*  Grammar  of  Mpongwe,  p.  45.  *  Ibid.  p.  43. 
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while  showing  sense  of  the  succession  of  fact  in  the  verbal  elements 
of  compound  tense,  show  also  an  objectivity  approaching  that  of  some 
of  the  negro  languages  in  the  tendency  to  separate  the  verbal  stem 
altogether  from  the  subject,  using  with  the  latter  a  subsidiary  verb  of 
general  signification. 

YOEUBA. 

20.  Passing  westward  to  Guinea,  we  gradually  lose  the  remarkable 
structure  which  distinguishes  the  Kafir  languages,  though  scattered 
instances  of  it  occur.  But  we  find  the  same  tendency  to  break  up 
speech  into  fine  fragments  equally  strong,  though  under  different 
forms,  in  the  languages  which  are  spoken  there. 

In  the  language  of  Yoruba,  on  the  western  side  of  the  lower  course 
of  the  Niger,  the  substance  (Def.  4)  which  distinguishes  the  substan- 
tive idea  from  the  pure  verbal  idea  is  so  weak  that  it  gets  very  faint 
expression.  Yet  that  expression  seems  to  be  a  trace  or  remnant  of 
the  Kafir  prefix.  Some  substantives  indeed  have  no  distinct  ex- 
pression of  the  substance,  being  formed  by  mere  reduplication  from 
the  verb,  iJi&pedCapecta,  fisherman,  from^erfa,  to  fish;  giga^  height  or 
high,  from  ga^  to  be  high.  But  in  general,  the  substantives  are  formed 
from  the  verbal  roots  by  prefixing  a  vowel ;  and  this  vowel  shows  its 
weakness  by  its  tendency  to  be  assimilated  to  the  vowel  of  the  root.^ 
Every  word  beginning  with  a  vowel  is  a  substantive,  and  in  many 
tlie  initial  vowel  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  Kafir  prefix  to  similar 
nouns.  Thus,  abstract  verbal  nouns  are  formed  in  Yoruba,  as  in 
Dualla,  by  prefixing  i  to  the  verb ;  and  some  of  the  Yoruba  substan- 
tives seem  to  be  identical  with  Kafir  substantives,  save  that  the  prefix 
has  dwindled  to  a  vowel,  as  Yoruba  t7/e,  house,  compared  with  'josa 
in  §lu,  house.*  Concrete  or  particular  nouns  of  action  are  formed  by 
a-,  which  is  also  a  privative  prefix  and  a  prefix  of  the  agent  The  nouns 
have  no  distinction  of  number ;  and  the  substance  or  thought  of  the 
noun,  as  in  the  connections  of  fact,  being  weak,  it  is  not  detached  and 
taken  up  by  an  element  which  has  strong  reference  to  the  noun,  as  in 
the  Kafir  languages,  genitives  being  connected  with  their  governor 
by  the  relative  ii  referring  to  it,  and  adjectives  with  their  noun  by 
reduplication. 

The  adjective  in  its  simple  form  is  predicative,  and  is  reduplicated 
when  attributive  to  express  its  embodiment  as  part  of  the  idea  of  the 
substantive  object,  because  in  thinking  the  quality  the  general  idea  is 
not  clearly  before  the  mind  to  think  the  object  at  once  comparatively 
with  it  It  is  owing  also  to  a  weakness  in  the  act  of  comparison  that 
the  adverb  is  not  clearly  distinguished  from  what  it  qualifies,  but  is 
so  far  affected  by  the  thought  of  this,  that  it  is  limited  in  its  use  to 
adjectives  and  verbs  of  meaning  corresponding  to  itself.^ 

The  Yoruba  verb  carries  out  the  fragmentary  tendency  which  has 

*  Crowther's  Yoruba  Grammar,  by  Vidal,  p.  46. 

'  It  is,  however,  a  striking  example  of  the  uncertainty  of  such  comparisons 
that  in  the  language  of  the  Eskimo  the  word  for  "  house  "  is  still  more  like  Kafir, 
being  igdlu.     See  Kleinschmidt's  Grammar,  sect.  38. 

*  Vidal,  Introductioo,  p.  17  ;  Crowther,  p.  11. 
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been  remarked  in  the  Dualla  verb,  and  is  liable  to  break  up  into  two 
parts,  one  of  which  has  closer  reference  to  the  object  than  the  other. 
The  subjectiye  part  comes  first  and  is  followed  by  the  object,  so  that 
the  other  part  is  disconnected  from  the  subject  Even  when  there  is 
no  direct  object  the  verbal  stem  is  of  itself  apt  to  break  into  fragments 
expressive  of  different  parts  of  the  process  of  the  fact,  and  having 
slight  connection  with  the  subject ;  n  expresses  the  fact  as  going  on, 
H  expresses  completion ;  they  go  before  the  verb. 

21.  Possibly  it  is  a  sense  of  process  which  gets  obscure  expression 
in  the  system  of  tones — ^high,  middle,  and  low — which  is  in  the 
Yoruba  language.  For  on  comparing  the  different  meanings  of  the  same 
monosyllable,  according  as  its  tone  is  high,  middle,  or  low,  they  seem 
to  correspond  pretty  well  to  the  thought  of  action  or  fact  in  its  begin- 
ning, middle,  or  end.^  The  beginning  suggests  force,  the  middle  mere 
continuance,  the  end  relaxation  of  force.  Effect,  transitiveness,  cessa- 
tion, negation,  are  akin  to  the  end  or  reversal  of  force ;  and  ideas  of 
these  kinds  might  naturally  be  expressed  with  a  low  tone.  An  action 
proceeding  to  its  effect  might  suggest  also  the  middle  tone ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  when  a  verb  with  a  middle  tone  or  a  low  tone  governs 
a  personal  pronoun  as  its  direct  object,  the  pronoun  which  is  naturally 
middle  becomes  high,  as  if  strengthened  by  the  action  being  thought  in 
transition  to  it 

22.  However  this  may  be,  the  above-mentioned  tendency  of  the 
verb  to  break  into  fragments  produces  a  separation  of  elements  which 
from  their  fineness  and  their  connection  of  meaning  should  naturally 
coalesce  with  each  other.  In  the  Yoruba  sentence,  the  parts  have 
the  natural  order.    The  prepositions  are  nouns  or  verbs. 

you         me 
(1.)  two  cTu  mi  cT^,  you  bite  me;  here  the  verb  is  broken  into  two  parts 
which  are  separated  by  the  object,  though  as  parts  of  the  idea  of  biting 
they  are  naturally  connected.     When  used  separately  hu  means  to  take 

yam  some  for      ohild       this 

a  portion,  as  (2.)  hu  i»u  die  fun  ommode  yi,  cut  some  yam  for  this 
child,  and  d^e  means  to  eat,  but  in  combination  they  express  each  only 
a  fragment  of  the  idea  of  biting.  So  in  the  following  sentences 
the  verb  is  broken  up  into  fragments  of  the  process  of  the  fact 

put   thing     that  lay    me  in  hand 

(3.)  Ft  hinni    na  le     mi  I'otpg,  deliver  (file)  that  thing  into  my 

when  you    be  about  to  near    put    go    who?  had  you    speak 

hand.     (4)  Nighati  iwg       yio         ha      fi     Iq     ta     It      o        m 
to  stone     which       I 

fun,  when  you  were  going  whom  did  you  tell  ?    (5.)  Oko      ti       mg 

threw    at   bird    the     it  (subject)   oome       it  (object)      miss 

so     81   dye   na    g  ha         a  ti,  the  stone  which  I 

house    be  about  to  perf.    finish  before 
threw  at  the  bird  missed  it     (6.)  Ille   wa   yio       ti      pari     hi 
they    may    Terbal   reach  come  asking  (noun)    money   their 

ntDon  ki        o        to     wa     isin  oioo     toon,  the  house  shall 

fowl 

have  been  completed  before  they  come  to  ask  their  payment.    (7. )  Adire 

*  Crowther,  p.  4,  and  Vocabulary. 
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move    eowry  a     swallow 

gbe  owo'kan  mi,  the  fowl  swallowed  a  cowry.  The  elements 
of  speech  also  in  Yoruba  have,  as  in  Kafir,  a  facility  of  combination,  in 
virtue  of  which  ideas  are  expressed  by  several  elements  involving 
relations  with  transition  from  one  element  to  another.  Thus  alailese 
means  a  guiltless  person,  and  consists  of  a  the  personal  prefix,  I  with, 
a  negative,  i  prefix  of  state,  I  with,  e  prefix  of  abstract  noun,  se  sin ; 
cdaise  an  innocent  person,  a  the  personal  prefix,  I  with,  a  negative,  i 
prefix  of  state,  se  sin.  In  such  formations  the  noun,  as  in  Kafir, 
retains  its  prefix,  as  e'se,  vse,  i'lese,  and  the  combination,  though  con- 
sisting of  so  many  elements,  expresses  only  a  natural  unit  of  thought 
having  acquired  fusion  of  its  elements  by  use  as  it  grew  by  successive 
accretions. 

BULLOM. 

23.  The  Bullom  language,  which  is  spoken  in  a  region  adjoining 
Sierra  Leone,  retains  more  of  the  Kafir  characteristics.  The  prefix 
i-  is  used,  as  in  Yoruba,  to  form  abstract  verbal  nouns,  but  these 
are  formed  also  by  n-,  which  is  possibly  akin  to  q;osa  tn,  and  by 
W-,  which  may  be  a  remnant  of  ^josa  vkvr  or  uhu-.  The  personal 
element,  however,  in  personal  verbal  nouns,  instead  of  being  a  prefix, 
as  "josa  umr,  Sesuto  and  Dualla  mo-,  is  a  suffix  -no,  the  idea  of  the 
person  being  limited  and  particularised  by  the  verbal  attribute  (Def. 
4)  preceding  it,  as  tolU,  to  comfort,  tolltno,  comforter.  Other  nouns 
have  no  prefix  in  the  singular,  but  all  nouns  take  a  prefix  in  the 
plural,  either  a-,  t-,  n-,  si-,  or  ti-,  the  plural  substance  being  strong 
enough  to  get  expression,  whether  the  singular  substance  be  expressed 
or  not.  Moreover,  the  article  and  adjective  take  the  prefix  of  the 
noun  to  which  they  refer,  except  the  singular  prefix  n-,  which,  as  it  is 
apt  to  express  the  indefinite,  is  probably  less  distinctly  thought  than 
the  others;  and  when  si-  or  ti-  is  thus  taken  by  the  article  or 
adjective  agreeing  with  a  plural  noun,  that  noun  drops  it  This 
shows  a  weakness  in  these  two  prefixes  compared  with  the  others ; 
and  greater  strength  with  the  article  and  adjective  than  with  the 
noun,  on  account  of  the  distinctness  which  these  give.  The  genitive 
has  not  so  close  a  connection  with  the  noun  which  governs  it,  as  the 
article  and  adjective  have  with  the  noun  with  which  they  agree,  and 
it  does  not  take  the  prefix  of  the  governing  noun,  but  is  expressed 
simply  by  the  preposition  ha.  The  demonstrative  pronoun  also  being 
thought  with  weaker  reference  to  it,  has  less  sense  of  the  substance  of 
the  noun  than  the  article  or  adjective.  And  as  the  general  element 
expressed  by  the  prefix  of  the  noun  is  weaker  in  Bullom  than  in 
Kafir,  th^  power  which  the  article  and  adjective  have  in  Bullom 
to  take  up  the  prefix  from  their  noun  shows,  as  in  Kafir,  the  ready 
datachment  of  fragments  from  the  constituents  of  speech. 

There  seem  to  be  half  a  dozen  pure  prepositions. 

The  verb  in  Bullom  has  less  connection  with  the  subject  than  in 
Kafir,  but  more  than  in  Yoruba.  In  the  Yoruba  verb  the  subjectivity 
is  so  reduced  that  it  does  not  penetrate  the  verb,  and  the  verb  is  apt 
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to  break  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  more  objective  than  the 
other ;  but  in  Bullom  the  principal  part  of  the  stem  is  connected  with 
the  subject,  while  it  is  only  an  abstract  element  of  process  of  affecting 
the  object  that  is  sometimes  thrown  off  unconnected  with  it.  The 
breaking  up  of  the  verb  in  the  latter  way  shows  a  fragmentary  ten- 
dency, just  as  in  the  former.  These  verbal  elements  of  process  of 
fact,  which  sometimes  follow  the  verbal  stem,  are  a,  e,  and  o.  The 
elements  of  tense  are  ri  of  the  past  after  the  verb,  ka  of  the  perfect 
before  the  verb,  huti  to  come,  of  the  future  before  the  verb.     Causa- 

he  bring       it 

'  tives  are  formed  by  -i,  negative  verbs  by  -ehrij  -hn.     (1.)  u  fit  a  jio, 

imper.  bring       me    word  again 
he  brought  it;*    na      fit    a  mi  turn  jpe,  bring  me  word  again.^ 
day       the  which  I  come  here 

(2.)  Inan  i  tre  nan  d  mot  kaki  o,  the  day  on  which  I  came  here.^''' 

he      tfeg         alms  I  be  drank     perf.    spirits 

(3.)  Woa  turn  o  ImyOy  he  begged  alms;*  a  yU  e  ri  mmoij  I 
am  drunk  with  spirits;^  na  in  (1.)  is  like  Kafir  na  wish;  there  is 
also  a  potential  na  used  between  subject  and  verb.^ 

There  seems  to  be  also  a  facility  of  forming  compounds  by  running 
the  parts  of  a  construction  each  one  into  the  following,  if  we  may  judge 
fron^  the  remarkable  instance  which  occurs  in  the  following  phrase, 

wine-drinker   not  hid 

no'ktUl'o'moi  tukeUy  the  wine-drinker  is  not  hid ;  ^  no  is  the  personal 
clement,  which  is  here  a  prefix  like  um-  in  Kafir,  kidl  signifies  to 
drink,  o  objective  verbal  element,  moi  wine. 

24.  The  phonesis  of  the  Bullom  and  Yoruba  languages  is  interest- 
ing on  account  of  the  African  features  which  are  exhibited  in  both. 

The  Bullom  consonants  are  k,  g,  (j\  /,  {Z,  f,  df,  p,  b,  h,  y,  s,  s,  tr,/, 
V,  r,  I,  n,  n,n,  m  ;  the  vowels  are  a,  e,  t,  o,  o,  u  ;  the  diphthongs  at, 
et,  ot,  ui.  The  Yoruba  consonants  are  ^,  g,  f,  ^T,  f,  d,  p,  by  h,  y,  s,  s, 
^>  />  ^9  h  ^)  5»  w,  m  ;  the  vowels  are  a,  c>  c,  t,  o,  o,  u ;  the  diphthongs 
ai,  et,  oi,  gi.  In  Bullom  7i,  when  followed  by  e,  i,  or  r,  is  a  mere 
aspiration.  Both  languages  have  the  ante-palatals  and  nasals  which 
are  so  usual  in  Africa,  and  both  have  the  strange  combinations  kp^  gb, 
pronounced  as  single  consonants,  which  are  found  also  in  Mandingo 
Vei,  and  Susu.  In  Yoruba  p  cannot  be  pronounced  without  k  preceding 
it ;  ^  and  there  must  be  some  peculiarity  in  the  phonesis  which  demands 
this  combination  so  difficult  to  our  utterance.  Now,  the  action  of  the 
organs  in  uttering^;, consists  of  two  parts — the  closure  of  the  lips, and 
the  rupture  of  that  closure  by  a  jet  of  breath  sent  through  it.  But 
the  act  of  closing  the  lips  cannot  be  in  any  way  facilitated  by  any 
action  of  the  tongue  against  the  palate ;  and  it  must  therefore  be  the 
jet  of  breath  through  the  lips,  which  requires  to  be  preceded  by  a  jet 
of  breath  breaking  through  a  closure  between  the  tongue  and  the  back 
part  of  the  palate.  The  breath  for  uttering  the  labial,  therefore,  needs 
to  be  compressed  in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  and  ejected  thence 
against  the  lips  with  a  force  due  to  that  compression.    And  the  neces- 


•  Ibid.  p.  69. 

^:a    .^    tin 


*  Nylander*8  Grammar  of  Bullom,  p.  17.         ^  Ibid.  p.  18.        »  Ibid.  p. 

*  Ibid.  p.  61.  5  Ibid.  p.  67.  «  Ibid.  p.  25.  '  Ibid.  p.  69. 

*  Ibid.  p.  1  -5  ;  Crowther's  Yoruba  Grammar,  pp.  2,  3. 
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5;ity  for  getting  the  required  pressure  of  breath  in  this  way  shows  that 
it  is  not  supplied,  as  with  U8>  by  pressure  from  the  chest 

A  vocalic  character  is  shown  in  Yoruba,  by  the  way,  in  which  the 
vowel  of  the  verb  affects  that  of  the  subject  pronoun  and  the  negative 
which  precede  it,  and  that  of  the  object  pronoun  which  follows  it,  and 
the  vowel  of  the  root  that  of  the  prefix.  According  to  the  rule  which 
prevails  in  languages  whose  vowels  predominate  over  the  consonants, 
an  open  vowel  in  the  verb  in  Yoruba  opens  the  vowel  of  the  subject 
pronoun  and  negative,  and  a  close  vowel  closes  it.  But  the  third 
person  as  object  has  the  same  vowel  as  the  verb.^ 


WOLOFF. 

25.  In  Woloff,  the  language  of  Scnegambia,  the  consonants  are, 

^'>  i/>  t  di  ti  d,  py  6,  h,  X9  y>  *>  ^^>/>  ^>  h  »>  ?»  Wi  wi  y  h  occurs  seldom ;  t, 
(/,  p,  by  are  apt  to  be  nasalised.     The  vowels  are  a,  e,  e,  e,  t,  p,  o,  u. 

26.  In  Woloff,  the  substance  of  the  noun  is  not  noted  as  a  aistinct 
element  unless  the  noun  is  defined  in  its  position.  When  the  noun 
is  thus  defined  the  object  which  it  denotes  is  distinguished  in  the 
thought]  of  the  speaker  as  present,  or  near,  or  not  near,  or  distant. 
This  measurement  of  mental  distance  does  not  denote  the  object,  but 
only  indicates  its  position  in  the  view  of  the  mind.  The  object  is 
dei^oted  by  another  element  combined  with  this,  just  as  in  English  we 
may  say  this  here  man  or  that  there  man,  and  as  the  French  say  eeci 
and  eda.  But  in  Woloff  the  element,  which  is  combined  with  the 
position  of  the  object,  is  not  a  general  element  which  may  be  used  to 
denote  any  object,  but  it  is  a  part  of  the  noun  which  is  used  to  signify 
the  object.  The  strong  reference  to  the  object  has  the  effect,  as  in  the 
South  African  languages,  of  taking  up  part  of  the  idea  of  the  object 
But  Woloff  differs  from  those  languages  in  the  weakness  of  the  part 
which  is  thus  taken  up.  What  is  joined  to  the  vowel  of  position,  i  the 
present,  u  the  near,  o  the  not  near,  a  the  distant,  is  merely  a  consonant, 
determined,  according  to  rules  not  easily  understood,  by  the  initial 
letter  of  the  noun — probably  by  a  lost  prefix  of  general  signification, 
for  there  are  only  six  consonants  («;,  ?w,  6,  {/,  «,  g)  so  used  for  all  the 
nouns  in  the  language.  The  syllable  formed  by  putting  the  proper 
consonant  before  the  vowel  of  position  is  the  article  which  defines  the 
noun.     Thus,  according  to  the  mental  position  of  the  object — 

hdye  bi,  hdye  bu,  hdye  ho,  or  hdye  hd,  means  the  father; 
dig^ne  dit  dig^&  du,  digcv^  (?<?>  digcne  c^a,  the  woman  ^ 
fqs  loiy  fqs  tDu,  foe  wq^  fos  wd,  the  horse* 

Tliat  there  is  in  the  initial  part  of  a  Woloff  noun  a  sense  of  it;; 
substance  appears  from  the  noun  prefixing  i  in  the  plural,^  for  in  the 
plurality  it  is  the  objects  themselves  that  are  thought  rather  tlum 
their  characteristic  attributes  (Del  4) ;  number  belongs  to  the  sub- 
stance (Def.  14),  but  the  weakness  of  that  sense  of  the  substance  is 

^  Crowther's  Yoruba  Grammar,  IntVoduction,  pp.  8,  9  ;  Grammar,  p.  46. 
'  Roger,  La  Langue  Ouolofe,  p.  32, 
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shown  by  the  plund  noun  losing  the  prefixed  i  when  it  has  the  article 
of  position.  That  article  then  takes  y,  expressive  of  plarality,  for  its 
consonant ;  and  the  element  of  plurality  is  not  strong  enough  to  be 
expressed  also  with  the  noun,  thus — 

6dye  y/,  hdye  yu,  hdye  yg^  or  bdye  ydj  thefathei^s. 

The  weakness  of  the  element  of  substance  appears  also  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  noun  with  a  genitive.  The  genitive  relation  is  expressed 
by  tf,  but  there  is  nothing  prefixed  to  n  to  represent  the  substance  of 
the  governing  noun,  as  in  the  Kafir  genitive.  On  the  contrary,  the 
substance  of  the  governing  noun  is  merged  in  that  of  the  genitive 
when  both  are  thought  with  particularisation,  and  then  the  article  of 

bouae       king 

position  agrees  only  with  the  latter,  as  Kqr  u  bure  bi,  the  house  of  the 
king  (see  Sect.  Y.  68).  If  the  genitive  be  a  proper  noun  it  cannot 
take  a  particularising  element,  and  consequently  the  article  wiU  then 
agree  with  the  governing  noun,  as  dolor  u  Per  di  du  fjg  or  dd^  the  wife 
of  Peter.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  common  genitive  be  not  particu- 
larised, it  loses  its  substance  and  becomes  an  adjective  qualifying 
the  preceding  noun.  The  element  of  relation,  v,  then  takes  the  con- 
sonant suited  to  the  preceding  noun,  like  the  article  of  position ;  and 

this  is  in  every  case  the  construction  with  an  adjective  also,  as 
ground     drj 

sufe  8u  woWf  dry  ground,  or  ground  of  dryness.  The  noun  thus  quali- 
fied may  also  be  particularised,  as  sufe  su  wow  8%^  m,  «{?,  sd^  the  dry 
ground,  according  to  its  position  to  the  mind. 

This  weakness  of  the  sense  of  the  substance  accounts  for  the  indis- 
tinctness with  which  this  element  is  expressed  in  Woloff  compared 
with  the  Kafir  languages.  And  the  degree  in  which  it  may  be  detached 
from  the  noun  in  the  former  shows,  when  we  consider  its  weakness, 
as  great  a  tendency  to  break  up  thought  as  appears  in  the  latter. 

The  demonstrative  elements  refer  strongly  to  the  noun  with  indica- 
tion of  its  position,  and  they  ordinarily  take  up,  as  in  Kafir,  the  letter 
which  represents  the  noun  referred  to.  They  are  in  fact  the  article 
of  position  strengthened  by  having  the  demonstrative  element  le  sub- 
joined to  them,  or  the  article  itself,  without  any  addition,  put  with 
emphasis  before  the  noun.  When,  however,  the  demonstration  is 
stronger,  the  general  demonstrative  elements  k  and  I  may  be  used 
without  taking  the  characteristic  of  the  norm,  but  combined  with  a 
vowel  of  position  and  strengthened  with  the  suffix  Ic  ;  I  being  used 
for  things,  k  rather  for  persons. 

The  relative  pronoun  always  takes  up  a  fragment  of  the  antecedent^ 
for  it  is  expressed  either  by  the  same  construction  as  the  adjective,  as 
ea/e  su,  ground  which,  or  by  the  article  of  position. 

The  personal  pronouns  are — sing.,  ma,  ya,  mu;  pi.,  nu,  yaine,  nu. 

There  are  four  or  five  pure  prepositions  which  do  not  combine  with 
the  noun,  and  three  or  four  pure  conjunctions. 

27.  But  the  tendency  to  fragmentary  thought  is  seen  most  clearly 
in  the  Woloff'  vcrb.^     Ilere  too,  however,  tlici-e  is  a  marked  difference 

^  Boilat,  Woloff  Grammar,  p.  343-353 
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between  Woloff  and  the  Kafir  languages,  which  causes  that  tendency 
to  appear  in  a  different  form.  The  verb  has  less  intimate  connection 
with  the  subject  in  Woloff  than  in  Kafir.  When  the  subject  is  one 
which  is  fuUy  thought  in  its  own  associations  so  as  to  be  expressed  by 
a  noun,  or  which  is  connected  with  other  elements  that  are  independent 
of  the  verb,  the  connection  between  it  and  the  verb  is  singularly  weak 
in  Woloff.     In  such  cases  the  verb  is  apt  to  assume  an  abstract  form 

in  which  it  stands  separate  and  independent  of  the  subject,  thus : — 
hare  irhich  sarpass  es  malioe  among  animal-s  the  all  it  is  it  go  Past  tense  find 
lofjf      hi       gon-Q-muse       te      rob  yi      yepe  de'fo/dem'oii  feki 

God. 

IfoUQy  a  hare,  which  is  the  most  malicious  among  all  the  animals,  it  is 
that  it  went^  to  find  God,  instead  of  went  to  find  God.  Even  when 
the  verb  is  preceded  immediately  by  the  subject,  it  may  involve  so 
little  sense  of  the  subject  as  to  be  expressed  by  a  mere  root,  without 
any  element  to  denote  its  inherence  in  the  subject  as  a  being  or  doing 

hare    go      lie     hj  fountain  the         reflect 

of     the    subject ;    thus — log    dem   tgdo  fo  iene     ho   di  kglate    di 

reflect    till      sun  irish  sink 

kolate  hey  dontq  di  hggo  sowe;^  todo  and  hogo  have  perhaps  in  their 

final  letter  a  verbal  element,  but  the  other  so  called  verbs  are  mere 

roots.     The  reference  to  the  subject  which  accompanies  kglcUe  and 

hggo  detaches  itself  from  these  in  a  distinct  element  di.     Yet  this 

element  is  not  properly  verbal,  for  it  accompanies  adjectives  also 

when  their  reference  to  their  noun  is  strongly  bought.     When  more 

adjectives  than  one  qualify  a  substantive,  the  latter  adjectives  are 

connected  with  the  noun  by  a  mental  reference  to  it  which  is  expressed 

horn  round        the    and  short 

by  dij  as  heclin  bu   hoi-onu      hi     te  di   goto,  the  round  and  short 

hom.3 

This  weakness  of  the  proper  inherence  of  the  verb  in  the  subject, 
is  a  remarkable  feature  in  Woloff;  and  in  consequence  of  it  the  verb 
has  less  tendency  than  in  Kafir  to  take  up  an  element  of  the  subject. 

28.  But  in  the  expression  of  the  verb  itself,  when  it  does  contain  a 
true  element  of  being  or  doing,  there  is  great  resolution  into  frag- 
mentary parts. 

The  verbal  element  of  being  or  doing  has  three  different  expres- 
sions f>,  n^,  and  Iq,  possessing  different  degrees  of  strength  according 
to  the  need  which  there  is  for  connection  between  the  subject  and 
the  predicate.  0  is  used  when  that  need  is  least,  because  the  sub- 
ject is  most  prominent  in  the  thought  of  the  verb,  either  because 
the  fact  is  an  object  of  sense,  and  is  conceived  in  its  externals  as  if 
with  observation  of  the  subject,  or  because  the  subject  itself  is 
emphasised.  No  and  Ig  are  used  when  the  subject  is  less  prominent 
in  the  thought  of  the  verb.  Ng  is  used  to  express  the  element  of 
being  or  doing  in  the  ordinary  verbal  formations.  Lg  is  used  to 
express  it  when  there  is  still  less  association  of  subjectivity  in  the 
predicate,  as  when  the  predicate  is  a  uouu  not  already  connected  with 

^  So  this  formation  is  translated  by  Boilat  in  his  Grammaire  Woloffe. 
*  Boihit,  p.  i02.  '*  Ibid.  p.  42. 
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the  subject  by  di,  or  when  it  is  a  demonstrative  adverb.  The  three 
elements  o,  no,  and  Zp,  are  combined  always  with  the  personal  pro- 
nouns, except  in  the  third  person  singular,  which  is  expressed  only 
in  connection  with  o  when  the  fact  is  conceived  most  externally 
in  its  outward  manifestation.  The  personal  pronoun  as  subject  pre- 
cedes o,  on  account  of  its  comparative  prominence  in  the  verbal 
formations  in  which  g  is  used  ;  and  o  is  followed  by  what  is  asserted 
of  the  subject.  The  personal  subject  follows  no  and  Ig,  and  these  are 
preceded  by  what  is  asserted  of  the  subject,  or  by  the  element  which 
connects  with  the  subject  that  which  is  asserted  of  it  Another 
element  ne  void,  no  voilOf  is  used  to  express  strong  sense  of  actual 
fact. 

Such  is  the  readiness  to  detach  a  fragment  of  an  idea,  that  if  that 
which  is  asserted  of  the  subject  does  not  readily  coalesce  as  predicate 
with  the  subject  in  which  it  inheres,  as  when  it  is  itself  a  proper 
noun,  or  if  there  is  a  strong  element  of  tense  in  the  connection 
between  them,  in  either  case  the  inherence  expresses  itself  in  the 
particle  di,  and  in  the  latter  case  di  takes  up  the  element  of  tense, 
which  is  either  on  denoting  the  past,  or  the  vowels  of  position,  u  the 
proximate  past,  a  the  distant  past^  g  the  future.     When  the  predicate 

is  a  noun,  and  there  is  also  a  strong  element  of  tense,  di  is  repeated. 

you  Peter 

Thus  with  the  verbal  element  o,  Yene  g  di  Per,  you  are  Peter ; 
yeTie  o  don  Per,  you  were  Peter ;  yene  g  kon  di  Per,  you  might  be 

Toici  voila 

Peter ;  yene  g  ne  Irkg,  you  eat ;  yene  g  no  du  leJcg,  you  ate ;  yene  g 
8opg,  'tis  you  that  love. 

we 

With  the  verbal  element  Ig — Wolofflg  nu,  wo  are  Wolofif;  Wdloff 

past  thus  love 

Ig  nu  won,  we  were  WoloflF;  nonu  Ig  nu  aqpe,  'tis  thus  we  love;  ndtiu 

Ig  nu  8ope  won,  'tis  thus  we  loved. 

fat.  of  di  ire 

With  the  verbal  element  ng — Dg  ng  nu  di  Wohff,  we  will  be 

past  of  di 

Woloff ;  sop* on  ng  nu,  we  loved ;  dim  ng  nu  sopg,  we  loved,  emphatic 
past ;  da  ng  nu  sopg,  we  loved,  remote  past ;  do  wj  nu  iopg,  we  will 

I    them  can  deceive 
love  ;   do   no  nu   kon  sopn,  we   would   love ;   do  n'd  lene  man  7iak, 
I  shall  be  able  to  deceive  them  ;  7i^d  =  no  ma,  ma  is  I. 

Without  verbal  element — De  nu  sqpg,  it  is  that  we  love,  i,e,,  our 
loving,  thought  as  an  abstract  fact. 

The  element  di  is  so  fine  that  it  cannot  be  translated.  It  is  a  mere 
element  of  reference  to  the  subject,  yet  it  is  quite  detached  in  the 
above  formations  from  both  subject  and  predicate.  It  is  capable  of 
different  tenses,  and  may  even  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  contain- 
ing tense,  and  the  other  expressing  only  connection  of  predicate  with 
subject.  The  assertion  is  made  by  quite  a  different  element,  namely, 
o,  no,  or  lo. 

There  is  also  an  auxiliary  for  the  perfect,  which  may  be  used  with 
verbs  of  state  or  condition ;  as  nios  no  nu  80p<),  we  have  loved.  But 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this. 
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29.  The  tenses  and  moods  may  be  stated  in  the  first  person  sing., 

I    voici  eat  voila 

as  follows — ma  ne  leko,  see  I  am  eating ;  7na  no  du  leko,  I  was  eating ; 

aoriBt     I  I    love 

leko  n  a,  I  eat  without  saying  when ;  mos  n  a  sopo,  I  have  loved ; 

"      I  *      I  '■  I 

<hn  n  a  leko,  I  did  eat  (emphatic)  ;  lekoji  n  a,  I  ate ;  dd  n  a  leko,  I 
ate  (distant  past) ;  d()  n  a  leko,  I  will  eat ;  do  n  a  kon  leko,  I  would 

eat  (future  past) ;  lekol,  imperative,  second  sing. ;  7i  a  leko,  optative, 

I     ■ 
first  sing. ;  n  a  kon  leko,  optative  past,  first  sing. ;  hi  m  o  leko,  when 

I  eat )  ho  m  o  lekon,  when  1  &te;  bu  m  o  leke,  when  I  eat  (ideal) ; 

I        *        * 
sii  m  o  80^ S,  if  I  love ;  sum  o  sope  toon,  if  I  loved ;  su  m  o  mos  e 
sopo,  if  I  have  loved ;  sum  o  m^os  e  won  sopo,  if  I  had  loved ;  su  m  o 
sop*  e  kon,  if  I  should  have  loved. 

There  is  a  distinction  between  verbs  of  movement  which  are  matter 
of  observation,  and  are  thought  in  their  externals,  and  verbs  of  state. 
Only  the  former  use  ne,  no,  and  only  the  latter  use  mos, 
.  30.  The  impersonal  construction  noted  above  (p.  105)  has  the  effect 
when  it  occurs  of  breaking  the  sentence  into  two  fragments  which 
cohere,  though  not  expressly  connected.  But  besides  this,  the  state- 
ment of  fact  in  Woloff  is  continually  renewed  by  fresh  verbs ;  and 
these  give  to  the  language  that  fragmentary  character  which  belongs 
generally  to  true  African  speech,  as  it  arises  from  the  tendency  to  break 
into  fragments  the  idea  of  the  verb. 

31.  In  the  formation  of  nouns  in  Woloff,  there  is  not  the  same 
tendency  to  combine  a  number  of  elements  to  express  an  idea  that  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  Kafir  languages.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  want 
of  the  prefix  expressing  the  substantive  object  which  gives  singleness 
to  the  Kafir  combinations. 

In  the  Woloff  verbs  there  is  great  facility  of  forming  complex 
derivatives.  But  these  are  rather  syntactical  combinations ;  for  the 
derivative  elements  have  the  same  looseness  of  coherence  as  the 
auxiliary  particles  by  which  they  are  sometimes  detached  from  the  root. 
Thus  from  binde,  to  write,  may  be  formed  bind'i,  go  to  write ;  birulgti, 
write  again;  bindelo,  cause  to  write;  bindu,  inscribe  one's  self;  bind(ynfc, 
inscribe  one  another ;  bindodi,  write  a  littla  Moreover,  these  three 
latter  may  take  the  suffixes  of  the  three  former,  -i,  -oti,  -lo  ;  and  there 
are  also  negative  elements,  -u  not,  ojju,  not  yet,  otu,  not  again,  which 
are  taken  up  into  the  verbal  formation,  and  there  is,  as  in  q;osa,  a  suffix 
-el  which  refers  a  verb  to  an  object     The  following  are  examples : 

loveUttie    '^"^     I  .  ^",*   "^"^     I  paat 

again  •  of  c2»  again  *^ 

80po  ' d  '  etu  ' m'o,  I  do  not  again  love  a  little ;  da'twrn'o*  won  • 

love     little 

sopo  *  di,  I  have  not  again  loved  a  little. 
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MANDINGO. 

32.  In  Mandingo,  which  belongs  to  the  highlands  about  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Niger,  the  substance  of  the  noun  is  still  more  weakly 
distinguished.  It  is  also  thought  not  generally,  but  as  defined  by 
the  attributes  which  form  the  nature  of  the  noun,  and  it  comes  there- 
fore at  the  end  of  the  noun  (Del  23).  The  plural  element  conse- 
quently is  a  tenuination,  -lu  if  the  noun  ends  in  o,  -olu  if  it  ends  in 
any  other  letter.  Most  Mandingo  nouns,  however,  terminate  in  o  / 
and  this  o  is  frequently  emphatic,  and  in  some  cases  equivalent  to  a 
definite  article.  ^  It  appears,  therefore,  to  denote  the  object  to  which 
the  essential  attributes  belong,  that  is,  the  substance  of  the  noun.  And 
yet  it  seems  to  denote  this,  not  properly  as  part  of  the  idea,  but  in  some 
degree  pronominally  as  directing  attention  to  the  object  after  having 
thought  it.  Now,  when  nouns  are  joined  with  adjectives,  their  final  o 
is  generally  omitted  or  changed  into  e.  The  adjective  having  affinity 
for  the  attributive  part  of  the  substantive  idea,  weakens  the  attention 
directed  to  the  substance.  When  a  plural  noun  is  qualified  by  an 
adjective,t1ie  plural  element  leaves  the  noun,  and  is  taken  by  the  adjec- 
tive. Thus,  keo  man,  kedu  men,  he  bette  good  man,  he  hetteolu  good 
men.  Before  the  adjective  hey  all,  which  has  not  special  affinity  for 
the  attributive  part,  the  noun  and  not  the  adjective  takes  the  plural 
ending.  The  adjective  is  thought  in  closer  connection  than  in  Woloff, 
with  the  substantive  object,  as  distinguishing  its  nature  among  the 
objects  which  the  noim  may  denote.  In  general,  the  weakness  of  the 
substance  in  the  substantive  idea  makes  it  less  ready  to  be  separated 
from  the  noun.  And  the  noun  consequently  shows  little  of  the  frag- 
mentary tendency. 

The  noun  of  instrument  is  formed  by  -ranOy  of  person  qualified  with 
the  root  by  -7?ia,  of  the  agent  by  -/a,  -rlOy  of  the  action  by  -ro. 

The  personal  pronouns  are — singular,  n,  t,  a ;  plural,  n,  oZ,  y.     The 

that    chUd    I 

relative  pronoun  is  supplied  in  Mandingo  by  men,  as  \oo    dino  ne 

love 
men  kannUy  that  child  whom  I  loved. 

The  adjective  follows  its  noun.  The  genitive,  with  postposition 
-Za,  precedes  its  governor.^  There  are  four  or  five  pure  postpositions, 
and  as  many  conjunctions. 

33.  The  radical  part  of  the  verb  is  thought  so  much  in  its 
accomplishment  among  the  objects  and  conditions,  and  so  little  in  its 
source  in  the  subject,  that  it  may  quite  part  from  the  subject ;  and 
a  direct  object  always  separates  it  from  the  subject  as  a  bare  root. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  element  of  being  or  doing,  which  properly 
asserts,  goes  with  the  subject,  as  its  nature  requires  (Def.  11),  but 
yet  is  separate  from  the  subject,  though  it  be  so  fine  an  element, 
and  the  verb  is  thus  apt  to  be  broken  into  two  parta  In  this  way, 
fine  verbal  fragments  come  to  be  used  separately  from  the  verbal 
root,  and   connected  with  the  subject  as  the  verb  of  the  sentence. 

woman  child  love 

Thus  (1.)  wHso  i/e  (UnfJino  lannu^  the  woman  loves  the  child. 

'  Macbruir':)  Mandingo  Grammar,  p.  S.  -  Ibid.  pp.  4,  5,  29,  30. 
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Now,  this  formation  expresses  the  &ct  without  any  emphasis  or  any 
reference  to  time,  for  the  African  languages  generally  have  a  verbal 
formation  which  expresses  fact  without  reference  to  time  ;  and  conse- 
quently ye  expresses  only  the  abstract  relation  of  subject  to  object, 

thought  as  a  doing  or  being  of  the  subject,  yet  it  is  separated  as  the 

he 
verb  of  the  sentence,  Kannu  being  a  mere  root     So  also  (2.)  a  si 
my  father  lee  I  prei.  good   do 

m'fa    de^  he  will  see  my  father ;  (3.)  n'kare  bette  Tee,  I  do  good ;  kare 

writiog  do  can  he 

expresses  habitual  present;  {L) n'ye safero ke no,  I  can  write  ;  (5.)  aie 
go  can  to 

ta  no'lOj  he  cannot  go  ;  Si,  kare,  ye,  te  are  each  the  verb  of  its  sentence ; 
fje,  ke,no  axe  roots ;  te  is  &  negative  verb  which  takes  the  infinitive 
nola  after  it^  and  this  governs  ia  as  its  object.  Sometimes  assertion 
is  made  by  le,  which  is  a  less  subjective  verbal  element  than  ye,  used 
like  Woloff  Ig  when  the  predicate  involves  less  sense  of  the  subject. 
The  verbal  root  takes  -ndi  to  form  a  causative  stem,  and  -ta  to  express 
an  affection  of  the  subject,  which  does  not  tend  to  an  external  accom- 
plishment among  objects  and  conditions,  but  abides  in  the  subject  as 
a  particular  state  of  the  subject  There  is  a  particle  le,  which,  follow- 
ing the  verbal  stem,  expresses  completion,  and  the  postposition  -la,  to, 
subjoined  to  it,  makes  an  infinitive.  The  negative  is  subjoined  to 
subject  person. 

34.  The Mandingoconsonants are A-, g,  f,  (T,  t,  d, p,  h,  h,  y,  s,  w,  f,  r, 
I,  n^  n^n,  m;  the  vowels  are  a,  e,  i,  o,  u ;  the  diphthongs  ei,  oi,  au, 
eu,  CR 

VEL 

35.  In  Yei,  a  lan^age  spoken  in  a  small  region  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  to  the  north-west  of  Liberia,  by  a  people  who  emigrated 
thither  from  the  inland  probably  about  a  century  ago,^  the  consonants 
are  k,  g,  ^,  t,  d,  p,  h,  h,  y,  8,  z,  w,  f,  v,  n,  n,  m,  r,  r;  the  vowels  are  a,  e,  e,  i, 
o,  o,  Oy  u,  and  the  diphthongs  at,  ei,  ei,  au,  and  ou.  There  is  a  remark- 
able tendency  to  put  g  before  b,  usual  in  African  languages,  and  which 
indicates  weak  pressure  of  breath  from  the  chest.  The  breath  which 
utters  b  is  from  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  and  is  thrown  in  a  jet 
over  the  tongue  so  as  to  utter  g  ;  k  occurs  only  in  the  beginning  of  a 
few  words.* 

36.  In  Yei  there  is  a  vowel  e  subjoined  to  the  noun  in  taking  the 
plural  -nu  ^  which  is  probably  prenominal  like  Mandingo  -o,  and  the 
elements  of  relation  are  subjoined  to  the  noun  as  postpositions.  Of 
these  there  are  six,  which  may  be  regarded  as  pure  elements  of  rela- 
tion ;  and  there  is  the  same  number  of  pure  conjunctions.^ 

The  position  of  facts  in  the  general  succession  of  fact  is,  as  in 
Mandingo,  more  weakly  thought  than  in  Woloff,  so  that  there  is  not 
such  an  apparatus  of  fragments  in  these  languages  as  in  Woloff  used 
to  express  the  various  tenses.  The  verbal  stem  itself  is  weakly 
thought,  being  sometimes  a  mere  enclitic  in  the  sentence,^  and  it  is 

1  Kolle's  Vei  Grammar,  Preface,  p.  3.  «  Ibid.  p.  14-18. 

>  Ibid.  pp.  21,  22.  *  Ibid.  pp.  88,  89.  »  Ibid  p.  44. 
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not  so  apt  to  break  into  two  stems  as  in  Yoruba.  It  is  preceded  by 
the  direct  object.  The  adjective  follows  its  noon,  and  a  noon  is 
followed  by  another  noun  which  governs  it.  In  the  expresdon  of  the 
fact  £ne  verbal  elements  are  detached,  which  appear  throngh  the 
Reut«nce  as  particles  distinct  from  the  parts  to  which  they  adhere. 
In  Vei  such  particles  are  suffixed  to  the  subject  or  to  the  verb ;  some 
also  to  the  object,  direct  or  indirect,  without  mingling  with  these  so 
as  to  be  taken  up  into  the  idea  of  them,  but  retaining  their  own 
individuality  in  their  various  applications.^ 

37.  There  are  three  verbal  elements  in  Vei  which  supply  particles 
of  this  kind — namely,  wa,  na,  and  ra.  These  may  be  compared  to 
the  three  verbal  particles  in  Woloff — o,  tvq^  and  Zo,  expressing  the 
verbal  succession  of  being  or  doing  connected  in  three  degrees  of  near- 
ness with  the  subject.  Each  of  these  elements  appears  in  Vei  under 
different  forms,  having  different  significations  according  to  the  open- 
ness or  closeness  of  their  vowel. 

Wa  is  the  strongest  expression  of  the  succession  of  fact  It  may 
be  suffixed  to  any  member  of  a  sentence,  and  gives  emphasis  to  that 
member  as  involved  in  the  fact.  Wp  has  less  openness  of  vowel 
utterance,  but  still  it  signifies  the  being  or  doing,  though  less  fully 
than  wa.  When  suffixed  to  the  subject,  it  signifies  realisation  in  the 
subject  going  on  at  the  time  supposed ;  when  suffixed  to  the  verbal 
stem  which  defines  the  fact,  it  signifies  the  process  going  on  at  the  time 
supposed.  Wi  has  still  less  openness,  and  is  suited  to  express  the 
sense  of  fact  reduced  in  its  going  on  by  being  past  \  but  it  has  too 
much  sense  of  the  subjective  realisation  to  denote  the  remote  past  or 
the  merely  ideal ;  and  it  is  therefore  suffixed  to  the  verb  to  signify 
the  simple  past. 

Na  has  less  sense  of  the  realisation  in  the  subject  (Del  11)  than 
wa.  When  suffixed  to  the  subject  it  signifies  the  being  or  doing  not 
in  coiuree  of  realisation,  ,but  only  ideally  in  the  subject,  yet  with  fuU 
movement  (a)  towards  realisation  so  as  to  denote  the  future.  When 
suffixed  to  the  verbal  stem  it  signifies  the  full  process  of  the  being  or 
doing  of  the  stem,  but  not  as  realised  in  the  subject^  and  so  denotes 
the  infinitive  or  the  present  participle  (see  Def,  13).  Ni  is  the  same 
element  with  close  vowel,  and  expressive,  therefore,  of  less  sense  of  the 
doing  or  being.  When  suffixed  to  the  subject  it  signifies  the  'realisa- 
tion in  the  subject  reduced  to  the  merely  ideal ;  when  suffixed  to  the 
verbal  stem  it  signifies  the  process  of  the  being  or  doing  of  the  stem 
reduced  as  completely  past. 

Ba  has  less  sense  of  the  subject  than  either  wa  or  na.  It  expresses 
the  being  or  doing  as  thought,  rather  in  arriving  at  its  accomplish- 
ment in  the  verbal  stem  or  predicate  than  in  proceeding  from  the 
subject.  When  suffixed  to  the  subject  as  ra  or  a,  it  signifies  either 
the  full  realisation  in  the  subject  of  the  particular  being  or  doing 
of  the  verbal  stem  or  predicate,  and  is  used  consequently  when  these 
precede  the  subject,  or  the  realisation  in  the  subject  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  stem  or  predicate,  and  then  denotes  tlie  past  or 
present.  When  suffixed  to  a  verb,  a  or  ra  signifies  the  accomplish- 
ment of  what  the  verbal  stem  denotes ;  or  it  signifies  the  accomplisli- 

^  KuUe's  Vei  Grammar,  chap.  x. 
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ment  in  the  object,  denoting  that  the  verb  is  object  or  condition  of 
tlie  realisation  of  another  verb,  in  which  use  it  is  of  a  postpositional 
nature.  In  this  sense  also  it  may  be  suffixed  to  a  noun  which  is  direct 
or  indirect  object  of  a  verb.  And  akin  to  this,  but  ^vithout  any  verbal 
motion,  is  the  use  of  a  as  a  postposition,  with  nouns  and  pronouns 
in  the  possessive  relation.  Be  is  the  same  element  with  closer 
vowel,  and  therefore  less  sense  of  the  movement  of  doing  or  being ; 
and  as  it  has  so  little  sense  of  the  subject  it  signifies,  when  suffixed 
to  a  verbal  stem,  not  realisation  in  the  subject  of  the  being  or  doing 
of  the  stem,  but  rather  the  accomplishment  of  the  act  or  state  which 
the  stem  denotes,  thought  not  in  its  process  but  in  its  conclusion,  not 
in  realisation  in  the  subject,  but  connected  with  the  subject  as  a 
participle  or  adjective.  When  suffixed  to  the  subject^  re  signifies  the 
relation  of  the  subject  to  the  act  or  state,  and  emphasises  the  subject 
as  such ;  and  when  suffixed  to  the  object,  re  expresses  a  sense  of  tran- 
sition to  the  object,  and  emphasises  it  as  such.  Mo  signifies  accom- 
j)lishment  with  deeper  engagement.  When  suffixed  to  the  subject,  it 
signifies  expression  or  realisation  of  the  consciousness  of  the  subject ; 
when  suffixed  to  the  verbal  stem  it  denotes  either  a  participle  with 
continuance,  or  a  verb  with  repetition.  When  suffixed  to  a  noun 
thought  objectively,  ro  is  a  postposition  equivalent  to  within. 

Besides  the  above  particles,  there  is  also  a  verbal  element  be,  which 
is  intermediate  in  subjectivity  between  wa  and  wa,  and  which  is  used 
as  the  verb  substantive  with  less  succession  than  wa  or  nuy  because  it 
signifies  rather  reality  than  process  of  fact.  It  is  also  used  suffixed 
to  the  subject  to  denote  a  proximate  future,  whereas  na  denotes  a 
remote  future. 

Also  t,  which  is  used  in  Wolofif  as  a  derivative  suffix  to  verbal 
stems  with  the  signification  go,  is  suffixed  in  Vei  both  to  the  subject 
and  to  the  verb  to  express  a  sense  of  process  of  being  or  doing  in  the 
thought  of  the  fact'  And  kc,  to  do  or  make,  is  suffixed  to  verbs  to 
give  certainty  or  emphasi&  Mu  is  a  suffix  which  seems  to  be  akin  to 
the  demonstrative  pronoun  nw.  But  what  it  demonstrates,  it  demon- 
strates as  involved  in  a  fact,  as  if  it  consisted  of  the  elements  me  and 
ica.  It  is  used  with  a  predicate  when  the  predicate  precedes  subject 
or  coptda  and  needs  to  be  signalised  as  predicate,  also  when'  the  sub- 
ject is  plural,  because,  owing  to  the  indefiniteness  of  the  substance 
(Def.  4),  a  plural  noun  is  not  thought  with  sufficient  facility  to  coalesce 
readily  with  a  predicate,  and  its  union  is  eflFected  by  this  pronominal 
reference  to  the  predicate  as  such.  Mu  also  performs  the  part  of  a 
relative  pronoun  by  being  suffixed  to  the  antecedent  to  demonstrate 
it  as  involved  in  the  relative  clause. 

38.  Now  it  is  to  be  observed  that  though  these  suffixes  are  for  the 
most  part  so  fine  that  they  cannot  be  exactly  translated  into  English, 
yet  they  are  thought  with  their  own  individuality  as  added  elements 
rather  than  as  parts  of  one  combined  thought  Some  of  them  are 
determined  to  different  meanings  according  as  they  are  suffixed  to 
subject  or  verb  or  object,  just  as  words  are  determined  to  different 
meanings  by  the  words  with  which  they  are  connected ;  and  this 
shows  that  they  retain  their  own  significance  which  in  these  various 
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conjunctions  suggests  these  various  meanings,  that  independent  signifi- 
cance being  a  general  element,  in  thinking  which  the  mind  leaves  the 
present  combination  (see  2). 

39.  Wa  can  be  suffixed  to  any  member  of  a  sentence,  and  expresses 

he  UxnMlf 

what  in  English  is  expressed  by  mere  emphasis,^  as — (1.)  wbere-ica 

woman  thii   give  Past  me  to 

muau'me    here'ni    n'dte,  he  himself  has  given  this  woman  to  me ; 
he       lie  tell  you  to  therefore    we     him 

(2.)  a  fania'wa  fo  wwye,  he  told  you  a  lie;  (3.)  akumu    mu    a 

kill  ye      not        do         do 

fa'toa,  therefore  we  will  kill  him;  (4.)  vni    ma     ma'Jcetoay  ye  cer- 

we     be    war  in 
tainly  (X»)  did  not  do  it;  (6.)  mu  he   kere'ro'wa,  we  are  ai  tear. 
The  suffix  wa  expresses  a  subjoined  thought^  which  in  the  preceding 
examples  might  be  rudely  represented  in  English  by  the  word  actually, 

he  said  who  it     do 

It  sometimes  stands  for  a  whole  fact,*  as  (6.)   a'ro     (fo  a  mat 

I  said  I  (wa)     not      thou 

n'do^  n'ga  ma,  rwa^  he  said,  Who  has  done  it?  I  said,  not  I, 
thou,  i.e.,  thou  hast  done  it.  But  in  every  application  of  it  the  sense 
of  fact  which  it  expresses  is  so  fine,  that  it  is  best  translated  in 
English  by  mere  emphasis.  Yet  that  it  expresses  a  secondary  sub- 
joined thought,  is  evident  from  the  above  examples.     In  the  last  of 

war  in 
them  it  is  suffixed  to  a  noun  and  postposition,  kereTO'vfa.  Here 
the  noun  must  first  be  combined  with  the  postposition,  and  then  the 
combination  is  affected  with  wa.  Wa  expresses  an  additional  thought, 
which,  fine  though  it  be,  is  as  distinct  as  the  postposition ;  for  the 
noun  first  combines  with  the  postposition  and  then  wa  is  added  to 
affect  the  combination. 

40.  We  is  suffixed  either  to  the  subject  or  to  the  verb.     When 

suffixed  to  the  subject  it  expresses  the  pure  abstract  thought  of 

he 
realisation  in  the  subject  as  going  on  at  the  time  supposed,  as  (1.)  a'we 
me  flog  his   wife  be  left     there 

h'ghaaiay  he  is  flogging  me ;  (2.)   a   musie'we,     to'a     nu,  his  wife 

they  also  him  fight 
is  to  be  left  there  ;  (3.)  anu  pere'we  a  kea'ra,  they  also  were  fight- 
ing him.  Here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  stem  of  the  verb  which 
defines  the  fact  takes  the  suffix  a  or  ra,  which  makes  it  dependent  on 
another  verb  as  an  object  or  condition  of  the  latter.  The  principal 
verb  of  the  sentence  therefore  to  which  -a,  -ra  refers  is  we,  which  is  a 
much  finer  element  than  is  or  were,  by  which  it  is  translated  \  for  these 
include  the  elements  of  tense  and  number,  both  of  which  are  absent 
from  we,  and  they  also  involve  the  full  idea  of  being,  which  is  a  more 
concrete  thought  than  the  abstract  sense  of  fact  which  is  expressed  by 
we  or  by  its  fuUer  form  wa.  But  though  it  be  so  fine  an  element,  w^ 
intervenes  between  the  subject  and  object  in  the  above  examples,  as 
the  verb  of  the  sentence,  and  must  as  such  be  thought  distinct  from 
subject  and  object,  like  the  verbal  fragments,  ye  si  te  in  Mandingo. 
We,  when  suffixed  to  the  verbal  stem  which  defines  the  fact,  signifies 
1  KoUe's  Vei  Grammar,  p.  84.  »  Ibid.  p.  97. 
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the  process  of  being  or  doing  of  the  fact  in  reference  to  the  succession 
of  other  facts,  that  is,  as  contemporary  with  other  fact,  whether  past  or 

yon  we  oonient  war     be  finished  we 

present;  as  (4.)  wumu  dau  kere'ni         bawge,  let  us  consent  that  the 
war  be  now  finished,  toumu  is  used  with  imperative,  m  is  subjunctive, 

we  are  go  down  to 

tpe  contemporary  with  dau;  (5.)  mwi       ^i'wd'we  fFako'ro^  we  are 

war    not 

just  going  down  to  Wako,  we  is  contemporary  with  i;  (6.)  here  ma 

be  finished  (=i0s)  iu  between 

ban   '  ge    mu  '  te,   the  war  is  not  yet  finished  between  us,  m^  is 

their  word  not  go         way 
contemporaiy  with  the  time  supposed ;  (7.)  anu  kure  ma  td'we  kdn 

one 
dondo^  their  word  did  not  yet  go  one  way,  we  is  contemporary  with  the 

rnon  this  (plaral)  come  from  completion  forest  in 
m^  '  me'  nu,         bo    '    a  '  we    fira  '  ro,  those 

people  then  came  out  of  the  foi'est,  we  is  contemporary  with  another 

that  very  time  that  it  was  we  come 

fact ;  (9.)  a '  biri  banda'we  a  *  m'  mu  na,  then  at  that  time  we 
came,  we  is  contemporary  with  another  fact.  In  the  last  example,  we 
is  suffixed  not  to  a  verb  but  to  a  noun,  which  shows  the  distinctness 
with  which  it  is  thought ;  for,  in  this  position,  it  must  contain  alto- 
gether within  itself  the  succession  which  is  thought  as  contemporary 
with  the  other  fact. 

41.  Wi  is  suffixed  to  the  verb  to  signify  the  past  or  recently  past, 
he  me  caU     conversation  to 

OS  a  n'kere'un  ^amho  *  a,  he  has  called  me  to  a  conversation.     But 

it,  too,  may  be  suffixed  to  a  noun,  being  thought  with  such  distinctness 

that  it  contains  altogether  within  itself  the  element  of  being  or  doing 

woman 
which  is  thought  as  past^  as  musie'wi,  the  woman  who  has  been  here. 

42.  Na  and  ni  involve  less  sense  of  the  subject  than  wa^  we^  or  toi^ 
and  are  consequently  more  capable  of  being  quite  detached  as  separate 
words  when  strongly  thought.  Accordingly,  Tia,  when  used  with  the 
subject  to  signify  the  future,  is  almost  equivalent  to  the  separate  verb 

thou       eye     thing    great  very  see    to 
na  to  come,  as  (1.)  i  '  na  ^a  *  fen  kurumba  (fe'o,  thou  comest 
to  see  very  great  riches.    When  na  is  suffixed  to  the  verb,  it  expresses 

the  process  of  being  or  doing  of  the  verb  without  realisation  in  the 

she 
subject,  but  abstractly  like  the  infinitive  or  participle,  as  (2.)  a  tdlni 

go  her  mother  awake  he  be 

(  =  ta    a'ba)     Jtuni'na,  she  went  to  awake  her  mother;  (3.)  a  be 

yam      dig  baboon  come  water  drink 

(tambi  sewna,  he  was  digging  yam ;  (4.)  umria  na  ^i  mi'na,  the 
baboon  came  to  drink  water.  In  the  second  and  fourth  of  these 
examples  na  expresses  the  movement  of  ta  and  of  Tsa,  thought  as  coming 
to  its  end  or  aim  kune,  mi.  In  the  third  it  expresses  the  process  of 
being  (fte)  thought  as  in  sen.  In  all  of  them  it  expresses  a  distinct 
thought  of  the  process  of  the  fact. 

43.  Ni,  when  suffixed  to  the  subject,  expresses  the  realisation 
reduced  to  dependence  on  another  fact,  or  to  what  is  only  desired  or 
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we     him  leave  forest  in 

supposed,  as  (1.)  mwni  a  to    firaro^  let  us  leave  him  in  the  foiest; 

you      me  give   I        it  drink  joa 

(2.)  wuni  n  '  ho  nfii  a  mi^  give  me  that  I  may  drink  it ;  (3.)  vu 
not     HI    give    eat    thing    ra     we         it     eat     we    beUy  befall 

ma  mu  ko  dam*  fen 'da  mwni  a  don  mu  bum  fa,  you  did  not 

if^be 
give  us  food  that  we  might  have  eaten  it  and  heen  satisfied ;  (4.)  hi  a 
VLB  love   we        it  know  ehe  when 

mu  dia  muni  a  «o,  if  he  love  us  we  shall  know  it ;  (5r)  a  kunid 

die  they     her  wash  they    her  matter  speak 

fa  an'ni  a  kp  an-ni  a  ko  fa,  when  she  has  died  they  wash  her, 
they  speak  concerning  her.  Ni  in  the  above  examples  is  as  abstract 
an  element  as  the  a  of  the  Latin  verb  doceat,  yet  it  is  thought  quite 
separately  from  the  verb,  so  that  the  object  comes  between  it  and  the 
verb.  And  that  it  is  distinct  also  from  the  subject  is  shown  by  kun 
always  coming  between  it  and  the  subject,  as  in  the  last  of  the  above 
examples.  It  is  thought  in  a  separate  mental  act,  and  with  sufficient 
strength  to  determine  the  conception  of  the  fact  as  in  an  ideal  mood. 
iW,  when  suffixed  to  a  verb,  signifies  the  remoter  past)  as  (6.) 
he  self         woman  this  give  up  me  to 

a  here'wa  musuime  bere'ni  n*^6,  he  himself  h&B  given  up  this  woman 
to  me.  In  this  use  ni  might  be  regarded  as  similar  to  ri  in  amavii^ 
but  the  difference  between  them  is  that  viia  &  part  of  the  verb  amamt, 
but  ni  is  not  a  part  of  the  verb  to  which  it  is  suffixed,  but  may  be 
separated  from  the  verb  and  suffixed  to  a  noun.     Thus  we  may  either 

they  come  war  with  theyoome  war  with 

say  (7.)  an  na'ni  keterny  or  (8.)  an  na  kere'ra'ni,  the  meaning  being 
the  same,  they  came  with  war.  Ni  is  thought  so  separately  from  the 
verb  that  the  mind  before  thinking  it  may  pass  from  the  verb  to  the 
indirect  object  or  condition.  In  this  case  it  affects  the  statement  of 
fact  like  an  adverb.  And  as  verbal  stems  in  the  Yei  language  may 
be  used  also  as  substantives,  so  ni  may  be  thought  independently  as  a 

old 
substantive,  signifying  past  time,   as  (9.)  ni  korckoro,   old  time, 

war        it  pass 

ama'kere'ni  a  ban,  the  time  of  the  Amara  war  is  passed. 

44.  Ra  and  a  have  so  little  sense  of  the  subject  that  when  they  are 
suffixed  not  to  the  subject  but  to  a  verb  which  is  object  or  condition 
of  the  verb  of  the  sentence,  they  almost  lose  subjectivity,  and  become 
rather  mere  elements  of  transition  like  postpositions,  signifying  the 
relation  which  the  principal  verb  bears  to  its  object  or  condition.  In 
this  use  they  have  no  closer  imion  with  the  verb  to  which  they  are 
suffixed  than  the  postpositions  have  with  the  nouns  to  which  they  are 
attached.  These  elements  are  indeed  used  as  postpositions  with  nouns 
to  signify  object  or  condition,  just  as  they  are  used  with  verbs  in  the 

they  ni  oease    war  make 

same  sense,  as  (1.)  anwn  kuru  kere'ke'a,  may  they  cease  to  make  war ; 

they  when  spend  day   play     do    entirely 
(2.)  anu  kun  tere        tomboe'ke'a  gbetiy  when  they  have  spent  the  day 

my  father  me  give   goat 

entirely  in  playing ;  (3.)     mfa      n'ko  hdra,  my  father  gave  me  a 
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I  not  thing  wrong   do  thee  to 

goat;  (4.)  m-nia  ko  navux,  ma  rra^  I  have  not  done  wrong  to  thee; 

man  go  goat 
(5.)  kate  ta  barOf  the  man  went  with  the  goat. 

Ba  or  a,  when  suffixed  to  an  intransitive  verb,  may  signify  accom- 

and    they  oonaent  and  they 

pHshment,  as  (6.)  amo  anu  dawOy  and  they  consented ;  (7.)  amo  a 

all  oome  down 

gH  ifi'ra,  and  they  all  came  down.  And  in  this  use  it  seems  to  be 
combined  with  the  verb  in  one  fusion  of  thought  But  it  is  not  so, 
for  instead  of  being  suffixed  to  the  verb,  it  may  be  suffixed  to  the 

they  all 

subject  with  the  same  signification  of  accomplishment,  as  (8.)  a    gbi'a 

run  away  thy  brother  die  here 

intrij  they  all  ran  away ;  (9.)  i'nomo'a  fa  nity  thy  brother  died 
here.  And  when  it  is  suffixed  with  this  same  signification  to  the 
subject  of  a  transitive  verb  it  may  be  quite  separated  from  the  verb 

thy  gneit       thy  daughter  kiU 

by  the  object,  as  (10.)  ya  sundwra  ya  d^ne  fa^  thy  guest  murdered 
thy  daughter.  These  examples  show  that  ra  and  a  are  thought  sepa- 
rately from  the  words  to  which  they  are  suffixed,  for  they  have  no 
closer  connection  with  the  verb  than  with  the  subject ;  and  a  sense  of 
accomplishment,  though  it  may  be  annexed  to  the  idea  of  the  subject, 
must  be  thought  separately  as  an  added  element.     Equally  distinct 

are  they  when  suffixed  to  the  subject  following   the   predicate,  as 

person   old  this  it  iB  I  ra  child  little 

(11.)    mo    koro'mu      ti'da,   I  am  an  old  man;    (12.)   dem  mese 

good  very  thia  it  ia 

b&re'ba'mu        SiafarOy  Siafa  is  a  very  good  little  child. 

45.  Be  when  suffixed  to  a  verbal  stem  is  a  participial  or  adjectival 

I  fear  thii  I  am 

suffix  of  accomplishment,   as  (1.)  mmirinya're'mu       Vanira,  1  am 

penon  take  they 

afraid  of  Vanira ;  (2.)  mo  birare,  captured  people;  (3.)  an'da 
plant       then  it  ripe 

fai're    he  a  mo,   they  have   planted,  then  it  is  ripe,   i.e.,   they 
have  scarcely  planted  it  when  it  is  ripe.     Be  when  suffixed  to 

Ivfa       I       what    do 

subject  or  object  emphasises  it  as  such,  as  (4.)  n'ga're  n'a  mbe  ma^ 

thon  them  (emphatic)  great 

I  (as  an  accomplisher),  what  shall  I  dof    (5.)  Y'dnu-ware      kuru'a 

thorn  me  amaU 

ya    n'doyOy  them  (as  object  of  accomplishment),  thou  hast  made 

great,  thou  hast  made  me  small.    In  all  its  uses  re  has  the  significance 

of  a  verbal  element,  and  to  retain  this  with  subject  and  with  object,  it 

must  be  thought  quite  distinct  from  both. 

46.  /  suffixed  to  a  verbal  stem  signifies  the  going  on  of  the  being, 

he       me  kill 
or  doing  of  what  the  stem  denotes,  as  (1.)  a*we  m'/aTa-iy  he  is  now 
killing  me.     But  this  verbal  motion  may  be  joined  with  the  subject^ 

and  be  quite  separated  from  the  verb  by  the  object,  retaining  still 

he      woman'a 

the  fulness  of  its  meaning  as  a  distinct  element,  as  (2.)  a'i  mxisie*a 
lioe    eat  ra 
done  don'ddy  he  has  been  eating  the  woman's  rice. 
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47.  Bo  and  fau  express  stronger  elements  of  thought  than  the  pre- 
ceding particles,  and  their  use  consequently  is  less  illustratiye  of  the 

he  ny  him  to  he  lay  manaaz 

fragmentary  nature  of  the  language.     (1.)  A  fo  a-ye^  airo^    soma 

when  dawn  pait 

kun    gbe'tn^  he  said  to  him,  said  he,  when  the  morning  has  dawned ; 

woman  go       np      loap  get        ihe   mat    see  she  think    loap  thia  it  ia 
(2.)  musie  ia  kan-do  suie  bi-na,  a   wara  (fe     aro        stue'mu,     the 

woman  went  up  to  get  soap,  she  saw  a  mat,  and  thought  it  was  the 
and  ihe     one    leek  againit 

soap;  (3.)  aimo  a  dondo  ghauro^  and   she  sought  one  again;  (4) 

deer  be  deeping  I  perf.  war  what  bring  ye  be  not 

kcre  be  kirOf  the  deer  was  sleeping;  (5.)  fva   kcrejnu  bera  wu  bere 

it  in 

aro^  ye  are  not  in  the  war  which  I  have  hrought.  he 

Sometimes  several  of  the  suffixes  are  used  together,  as  (6.)   a^we 
me  aaking    pait  if  thoa  wisdom  not  know 

n'tuaa'na'watci,  he  has  been  asking  me ;  (7.)  hi  (t)  d  irima  ma  sonij 

then  Uon  thee  eat  tea  do 

he  ^ara  i  don'ga'ke'nty  if  thou  hadst  not  been  wise,  then  the  Hon 

if  they  ra  himoatch 

would  certainly  have  eaten  thee ;  (8.)  ?ie  an 'da  (a)      bira'ketaif  if 
they  had  caught  him. 

48.  The  y ei  language  is  not  only  thus  distinctly  marked  with  the 
African  characteristic  of  dividing  speech  into  small  fragments^  but  also 
all  the  parts  into  which  it  analyses  speech  enter  with  remarkable 
readiness  into  combination  with  each  other,  and  are  liable  to  be  ran 
each  into  that  which  follows,  being  less  grouped  by  closer  combina- 
tion of  the  more  nearly  related  elements  than  they  are  in  the  Kafir 
conception  of  fact. 

To  this  is  due  the  small  degree  in  which  the  words  are  indi- 
vidualised by  accentuation.  Mr.  KoUe  says:^  ''In  a  sentence  the 
accent  of  individual  words  gives  way  to  the  regular  undulation,  in  which 
the  general  flow  of  speech  moves  on.  The  law  for  this  undulation  is, 
that  one  accented  syllable  is  followed  by  one  or  two,  rarely  three,  not 
accented.  The  accent  seems  to  serve  merely  a  musical  or  euphonic 
purpose  in  the  context,  and  not  the  logical  one  of  distinguishing  one 
woid  from  the  other.  In  imperative  propositions  the  accent  generally 
falls  on  the  verb,  which  circumstance  may  have  so  much  influence  on 
what  follows,  as  to  cause  several  subsequent  words  to  move  in  the 
iambic  measure.  But,  as  if  not  fitting  them  well,  they  always  soon 
exchange  it  again  for  trochees  and  dactyl&"  This  musical  intonation 
of  speech  predominating  over  the  accentuation  of  the  word  arises  from 
the  lightness  with  which  thought  passes  through,  and  the  tendency  to 
give  expressiveness  to  the  utterance  of  the  whole. 

The  tendency  of  the  words  to  be  run  together  appears  from  the  so- 
called  euphonic  changes  to  which  the  final  and  initial  letters  of  words 
are  liable  from  their  concurrence  with  each  other.  The  mutual  ada{>- 
tation  of  such  letters  is  carried  out  to  such  an  extent  as  to  show  that 
they  come  into  very  close  contact.^ 

49.  It  also  appears  from  the  facility  of  forming  compounds.'     For 

^  KoUe,  Vei  Grammar,  p.  44.  *  Ibid.  chap.  vi.  '  Ibid,  cbtup,  viL 
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town    in  people  water  in  elephant 

example :  (1.)  semi  a  rotnoenu,  the  town-people ;  (2.)  ko  *  ro'kamOf  the 

house  on  roof  rafter  fire  pat 

water-elephant ;  (3.)  d a  '  ycharikon,  the^honse-roof-rafter ;  (4.)  ta  ' he 

pipe     in  person  wealth  penon 

tawara'ro'mo,  a  person  employed  in  lighting  pipes;  (5.)  si  '  mo' 

bowels  in  child 

bu  '  ro'den,  the  natural  child  of  a  wealthy  peison.  In  these  com- 
pounds the  components  are  thought  with  transition  from  one  to 
another,  and  with  such  distinctness  that  fine  transitional  elements  of 
relation  are  often  preserved  in  the  compound,  a  feature  ivhich  has 
been  already  observed  in  the  Kafir  compounds. 

So  easily  may  such  coherence  take  place  that  a  whole  proposition 
may  unite  by  contractions  and  change  of  accent  into  a  kind  of  com- 

I  therefore  I  be  it  tell  yon  to 

pound.  Thus  :  (6.)  w  kumu  m'hcafo  wu'yey  therefore  I  am  telling  it 
to  you,  may  be  combined  into  a  single  word — nkumhaf6mtye ;  (7.) 

thou  Bell   thou  be  left  it  in 

t'bere'wa  i '  to  a'ro,  thou  thyself  will  be  left  in  it>  may  be  com- 
bined into  ibereweitoaro»  In  such  combinations  the  elisions  and  con- 
tractions are  purely  phonetic,  the  finest  elements  being  often  preserved. 
The  parts  are  imperfectly  thought,  being  each  one  run  into  that  which 
follows,  and  so  they  adhere  one  to  another,  but  they  do  not  mingle. 
Each  one,  so  far  as  it  is  thought,  remains  the  same  as  when  expressed 
separately. 

SUSU. 

50.  In  the  Susu  language,  which  is  spoken  over  a  great  extent  of 
country  immediately  to  the  north  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  substance  of 
the  noun  has  still  less  strength  than  in  Mandingo  or  Yei,  and  the 
plural  number  consequently  gets  weaker  expression.  The  adjective 
also  is  less  closely  connected  with  its  substantive,  so  that  it  never 
takes  the  plural  termination  from  the  latter.  There  are  about  five 
pure  postpositions.^  Moreover,  the  subjective  realisation  of  fact  is 
weaker  in  Susu  than  in  Yei  or  Mandingo ;  for,  while  in  all  three  the 
direct  object  comes  between  the  subject  and  the  verb  so  as  to  intercept 
in  some  degree^the  subjective  inherence  of  the  latter,  in  Yei  and  Man- 
dingo a  verbal  particle  is  attached  to  the  subject,  but  in  Susu  the 
subject  has  no  verbal  particle  between  it  and  the  object.  The  process 
of  being  or  doing  is  thought  more  in  connection  with  the  object  and 
condition,  and  less  in  connection  with  the  subject  in  the  latter  lan- 
guage than  in  the  former  ones ;  in  none  of  them  is  it  usually  incor- 
porated in  the  verbal  steuL  Hence  the  fragmentary  nature  of  African 
speech  gets  a  peculiar  development  in  Susu.  The  verbal  particle  most 
used  is  ra,  the  particle  of  accomplishment  (37) ;  and  it  is  used  either 
postpositionally  with  object  or  condition  to  express  the  fact  as  thought 
in  its  relation  to  these,  or  suffixed  to  the  verbal  stem  to  give  it  succes- 
sion of  doing  or  being,  or  before  the  verbal  stem  to  give  it  subjectivity, 
or  after  the  subject  to  express  a  stronger  sense  of  realisation  than  it 
conveys  in  other  positions. 

^  Brunton's  Susu  Grammar,  p.  16. 
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When  a  predicate  is  by  special  emphasis  put  first,  it  carries  with  it 
a  fragment  of  the  copiila  which  has  less  succession  of  being,  as  more 
immersed  in  the  nominal  nature  of  the  predicate.  This  fragment  is 
7ta,  which  as  a  separate  verb  means  to  dwells  to  exist.  The  partide 
na  seems  also  to  be  used  sometimes  after  the  subject  to  express  the 
quiescence  of  the  perfect  or  of  a  determined  state.  And  wu^  which, 
perhaps,  is  a  modification  of  na^  follows  the  subject  as  the  ordinaij 
expression  of  the  past.  Ma^  which  as  a  postposition  means  to^  when 
suffixed  to  the  yerbal  stem,  denotes  the  continuing  present  or  the 

future.  Jka  is  a  verbal  element  of  being  or  doing  supposed  or  desired, 
-re  a  sufiix  denoting  realised  state  or  passive,  -nde  and  -de  intensive. 
And  the  verbal  stem  being  thought  so  much  in  its  external  accomplish- 
ment, and  so  little  in  the  succession  of  the  being  or  doing  of  tilie  sub- 
ject,  needs  strong  verbal  elements  to  express  tense  and  mood«  Such 
elements  are  hania  have  finished,  gei  complete,  fcUa  maj,  fa  come. 
Ma  to  upon,  he  for,  and  ra  are  used  as  postpositions. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  fragmentary  expression  of  fact 
he  thing       numftge  he  riee  up  him 

in  Susu.     (1.)  a    fe  ra    ba,   he  managed  the  afiair;  (2.)   a  kUi  a 

he   him  beat  itiok 

ra^  he  rose  up  against  him ;  (3.)  a    a  bomha  uri  ra,  he  beat  him  with  a 

he  it     take   his  hands 
stick ;  (4.)  a  a  tonkga  a    inii  ra,  he  took  it  out  of  his  hands ;  (5.) 
they  Um     make     ohief  I  done    thing 

6        a  rafcda  munkge  ra,  they  made  him  chief;  (6.)  em  gei      se   ra 

make  he  be    house  bnild 

fala  rOi  I  am  done  with  working;  (7.)  a  lu  bankri  ti  ra,  he  was 

it  good  it         make 

building  the  house;  (8.)  a  nu  fame  ra,  it  was  good;  (9.)  a  rafala, 

it         fill       rice  and      com 

it  was  made ;  (10.)  a  ra  fe  maluw/i  ra  nun  menkge  ra,  it  was  full 

it  thing  good        it 

of  rice  and  com ;  (11.)  a  fe  fane  na  a  ra,  it  is  a  good  thing;  (12.) 
we  it  he  meet  thing  good 

mttku  na  a  ra,  it  is  we ;  (13.)  a  na  ra  Ian  fe  fane  ra,  he  has  met  a 

I  not  it  do  bring 

good  thing;  (14.)  etn  na  nia  a  ra  ha,  1  must  not  do  it;  (16.)  fa 

water         I  drink 

ie      ra  em  min  fe  ra,  bring  water  that  I  may  drink. 

The  fine  elements  of  thought  which  distinguish  the  ideas  of  verbal 
nouns  from  those  of  the  verbs,  are  in  Susu  thought  so  separately  from 
the  verbal  roots  that  they  are  expressed  by  nouns.     Thus  the  infinitive 

he  stay  here  money 

is  the  verb  followed  by  fe,  which  means  thing,  aa  a  lu    be  nafuli 

get  be  afraid  kill 

sota  fe  ra,  he  remained  here  to  get  money;  gahu  fe,  fear;  fuka  fe, 

thiog       make  persons  tighten  thing 

murder.  So  also  se  ra  fala  murei,  labourers ;  IxUan  se,  key ;  se 
means  a  material  thing,  fe  is  more  general.  These  nouns  fe,  murei, 
se,  &c.,  follow  the  verbs  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  language, 
which  requires  that  the  attributive  part  of  a  noun  shall  precede  the 
substance ;  and  they  are  less  closely  connected  with  the  verb  than  the 
corresponding  elements  are  in  Yei  or  Mandingo,  because  the  verbal 
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substantives  are  thought  in  Susu  with  less  limitation  as  defined  by 
the  verb,  and  consequentlj  with  more  associations ;  that  which  is  a 
mere  abstract  substance  in  Mandingo  and  Yei  being  a  substantive  in 
Susu.  The  whole  expression  may,  however,  be  joined  together  as  one 
word.  For  though  "  the  Susu  language  consists  of  short  words,  they 
may  be  compounded  so  as  to  make  very  long  ones."  A  noun  precedes 
another  noun  which  governs  it ;  the  a(^ective  follows  its  noun ;  the 
direct  object  precedes  the  verb.^ 

OTI. 

51.  The  Oti  language,  which  is  spoken  along  the  greater  part  of 
the  Gold  Coast,  and  inland  in  Asanti,  and  as  far  as  the  river  Yolta, 
bears  traces  of  affinity  to  the  Kafir  languages.  In  it  substantive 
objects  are  denoted  with  more  expression  of  the  substance  than  in 
any  of  the  preceding  languages  of  West  Africa,  except  the  Bullom. 
It  has  three  prefixes  of  singular  nouns,  o-,  a-,  or  ^,  and  n-,  m-,  or  n-. 
O-  generally  indicates  life  or  spontaneous  activity,^  a-  inanimate  or 
abstract  individuality,^  n-,  m-,  or  li-  the  non-individual  or  collective,^ 
but  many  nouns  have  no  prefix.^  In  the  plural,  nouns  with  prefix  o 
generally  change  o  into  a,  which  seems  to  correspond  to  Kafir  aha-  ; 
some  change  o  into  the  nasal;  and  nouns  with  prefix  Or  generally 
change  a  in  the  plural  into  tiie  nasal.  Nouns  with  nasal  prefix 
undergo  no  change  in  the  plural ;  but  some  nouns  without  any  prefix 
in  the  singular  take  the  nasal  prefix  in  the  plural.®  Personal  nouns 
derived  from  verbs  or  from  noims  take  a  formative  suffix /o  or  m,  the 
latter  expressing  personality  more  strongly  than  the  former,  but  both 
having  great  distinctness.^  The  element  of  life  when  strong  gets  such 
strong  expression  in  the  personal  suffixes  -fo-  and  -m^  that  the  prefix 
o-  is  proportionally  weakened,  so  that  it  is  liable  to  be  dropped  when 
it  follows  closely  on  another  word.®  There  is  also  a  prefix  e  not 
belonging  to  any  particular  category  of  nouns,  but  denoting  only  that 
the  word  is  a  substantive,  and  expressing,  therefore,  a  mere  general 
sense  of  substance.  But  this  is  so  weak  that  it  scarcely  appears 
except  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence.^  In  the  plural  -ni  is  changed 
into  -/o,  but  -fo  is  retained  without  change.  Many  nouns  are  the 
same  in  singular  and  plural.^^ 

The  element  of  plurality  in  Oti  seems  to  be  weak,  for  the  nasal 
prefix  cannot  be  regarded  as  expressing  a  proper  sense  of  plurality. 
It  must  express  in  the  pkiral  the  same  element  of  thought  as 
when  it  is  the  prefix  of  a  singular  noun,  which  is  thought  as  col- 
lective. So  also,  'fo  as  plural-ending  of  a  personal  noun  whose  sin- 
gular ends  in  -ni,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  -fo  as  the  singular 
ending  of  nouns  of  weaker  personality,  but  is  used  in  the  pliural 
because  in  the  plural  the  differences  of  the  individuals  reduce  the 
common  personality.     It  is  this  reduced   personality  and  not  the 

1  Bnmton*8  Susu  Grammar,  pp.  37,  38,  43.  '  RiU,Otii  Grammar,  sect.  80. 

'  Ibid.  Beet  28.  «  Ibid,  sect  27.  «  Ibid,  sect  81. 

<  IbidL  sects.  92-94.  ^  Ibid,  sect  33.  ^  ibid,  sect  25. 

*  Ibid,  sect  31 ;  ChristaUer,  Asaiiti  Grammar,  sect  35.    ^^  Riis,  sect  94. 
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manifold  individaality  that/o  expresses.  And  the  true  ploial  element 
of  manifold  individuality  has  little  place  in  the  language. 

The  weakness  of  the  connections  of  the  members  of  the  sentence 
appears  in  the  prefix  of  the  noun  not  being  used  in  concord  and 
government.  The  only  instance  in  which  this  takes  place  is  the 
stronger  demonstrative  pronoun  y*,  which  takes  o-  when  it  refers  to  a 
person,  and  e-  when  it  refers  to  a  thing ;  ^  and  this  shows  great 
strength  of  reference  to  the  noun  in  the  demonstrative  pronoun. 

52.  The  weakness  of  the  prefix  is  probably  the  cause  of  its  usually 
having  the  low  tone.^  But  the  significance  of  the  tones,  high,  middle, 
and  low,  which  are  in  the  Oti  language  is  excessively  obscure.  They 
seem  to  correspond  to  the  varying  strength  of  the  thought  of  the 
successive  syllables,  whereas  the  accent  corresponds  to  the  strength 
of  the  thought  of  the  word  (Def.  27).  If  this  be  so,  it  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  degree  in  which  the  thought  of  the  word  is  resolved  into 
parts ;  while  the  many  changes  which  the  tones  of  words  undeigo  in 
the  connections  of  speech  indicate  the  partial  minglings  whereby  some 
elements  are  strengthened,  and  strength  is  taken  from  others.^  These 
tones  and  changes  of  intonation  prevail  extensively  in  the  African 
languages.^ 

The  intonation  of  verbs  in  Oti  corresponds  in  some  degree  with 
what  has  been  said  of  Yoruba  intonation  (21) ;  but  the  progress  of 
action  or  fact^  instead  of  having  the  middle  tone,  may  be  thought  as 
the  beginning  continually  renewed,  and  have  the  high  tone ;  and  com- 
pletion, instead  of  being  thought  as  cessation,  and  expressed  with  the 
low  tone,  may  suggest  the  force  of  accomplishment  and  take  the  high. 
Negation  also  may  think  strongly  that  which  is  denied.^ 

53.  A  particle  «ni  is  used  for  the  copula,  when  the  predicate  is  a 
substantive  or  adjective  and  precedes.  The  inversion  of  the  sen- 
tence is  due  to  emphasis  on  the  predicate ;  and  ni  seems  to  refer  like 
a  demonstrative  to  the  predicate  to  connect  it  with  the  subject ;  as 
my    oharm        my  eye 

me  auman  ni  m  en%  my  eye  is  my  charm.  ^  K,  however,  ni  is  pro- 
nominal it  does  not  illustrate  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  language 
like  other  verbal  particles. 

The  Oti  verb  has  less  attraction  for  the  subject  than  the  Kafir  verb, 
though  more  than  that  of  any  of  the  preceding  West  African  lan- 
guages except  BuUom.  In  verbs  which  are  formed  from  nouns  in 
O^i,  the  subjectivity  cannot  so  penetrate  the  nominal  stem  as  quite  to 
make  it  a  verbal  stem  ;  but  a  verbal  particle  is  used  with  the  subject 
and  followed  by  the  stem,  as  ti  is  used  in  q;osa  and  Zulu  before  stems 
which  have  lost  their  verbal  nature.  In  Oti,  however,  the  stem  has 
less  connection  with  the  subject  than  in  Kafir,  for  it  is  preceded  by 
the  object,  where  there  is  one,  and  is  thus  quite  separated  from  the 
subject.     In  this  case  the  object  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  the 

1  Riifl,  Grammar,  sect  118.  ^  Christaller,  sect  48. 

'  Ibid,  sects.  49,  97. 

*  Schlegel,  Ewe  Sprace,  p.  %~%  ;   Zimmermanu,  Qth  Grammar,  p.  5 ;  Hahn, 
N  ima»  p.  23  ;  Appleyard,  Kafir,  sect  68 ;  Endemann,  Sotho,  sects.  41,  42. 
«  CbristaUer,  sects.  95-97.  '  Riis,  Grammar,  sect  114. 
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object  of  the  verbal  particle,  the  stem  being  thought  as  an  accessory 
noun ;  for  the  rule  of  the  language  is  that  the  object  follows  the  verb.^ 
If  this  be  so,  then  the  verbal  particle  is  the  verb  of  the  sentence ; 
which  accords  with  the  fragmentary  tendency  of  African  speech. 
Thus  a'ff^a  means  a  seat,  and  hence  a  seat  in  the  market,  and  from 
this  is  formed  the  verb  di'gwa,  to  trade,  which  is  thus  constructed 

he         cloth 

with  an  object ;  o'di  entama  gwa^  he  trades  in  cloth  (he  does  cloth  in 

trade) ;  here  di^  a  particle  expressing  fact  so  abstractly  that  it  cannot 

I 
be  correctly  translated,  is  the  verb  of  the  sentence.^     So  also  in  mi 

pi.  year      ten  hunger       me  he 

di  em'frihia  edu^  I  am  ten  years  old ;  okom  di  miy  I  am  hungry ;  otu 

him 

no  fOy  he  exhorted  him,  twfo  meaning  tor  exhort.^ 

54.  Oti  takes  less  interest  than  Kafir  or  Woloff  in  the  position  of 
the  fact  in  time,  for  it  thinks  with  less  interest  the  accomplishment 
of  what  the  verbal  stem  denotes,  or  the  succession  which  this  involves, 
and  it  has  less  tendency  to  develop  verbal  fragments  for  the  expres- 
sion of  tense,  or  for  the  modification  of  the  verbal  stem.  It  is  less 
determined  by  the  object  and  more  by  the  subject  than  Mandingo, 
Vei,  or  Susu ;  but  its  verbal  fragments  are  more  relative  to  object  and 
condition  than  those  of  Yoruba.  And  the  repetition  of  the  first  person 
and  sometimes  of  other  persons  with  the  fragments  is  a  striking 
feature,  showing  the  strength  with  which  the  thought  of  the  subject 
is  carried  through  the  sentence. 

Thus  in  Oti,  when  the  verb  involves  the  thought  of  change  of 
place  or  continuance  in  a  place,  this  reference  to  place  detaches  from 
the  verb  a  verbal  fragment  expressive  of  the  relation.  Such  frag- 
ments are  not  to  be  confounded  with  prepositions,  for  they  are  used 
also  singly  as  verbs ;  and,  moreover,  they  precede  their  object^  whereas 
prepositional  relations  in  O^i  follow  their  object  as  postpositional 

goat 

As  a  separate  verb,  vo  means  to  have  or  to  be  in  a  place ;  (1.)  aherriki 

have  pi.  horn  he  house  in 

vo  fn'meAy  the  goat  has  horns  j  (2.)  wo  danrriy  he  is  in  the  house. 

I  per.  leave   my  stick 

As  a  verbal  fragment  vo  expresses  locality ;  (3.)  m'a'gyaw  mepoma  vo 

his  house  in  1  have  pi.  friend 

ne  danTfij  I  have  left  my  stick  in  his  house ;  (4.)  mi'vo  wnamfo 

many         town  this  in 

hehri  vo  kru  yt*m,  I  have  many  friends  in  this  town.     As  a  verbal 

particle  vo  is  too  fine  for  translation.^    As  a  separate  yerh  fi  means  to 

water  and   blood     much  it  come  out 
come  forth,  to  send  forth;  (5.)  ensu  ni  mogya  hehri  6%        much 
water  and  blood  run  out.     As  a  verbal  fragment  Ji  expresses  verbaUy 

yesterday        I  per.  come    plantation 
the  relation  from;  (6.)  enarra  na  m'a'ha  Ji  akurd,  yesterday  I 
came  from  the  plantation.     Na  is  a  demonstrative  which  emphasises 
enarra  by  the  demonstrative  n,  while  it  connects  it  with  the  rest  of 

1  Rius  Grammar,  sect.  181.  ^  Ibid,  sects.  44,  163. 

*  Riis,  Vocah.  &  vo&  di,  tu,  ^  Biis,  Grammari  sect  134. 

'  Ibid,  sect  143. 
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he  pm.  oome 
the  sentence  by  the  transitional  element  a;  (7.)  o're'ba  fi  Kumasi, 

he  is  coming  from  Kumasi.     When  fi  comes  first  it  is  quite  a  verb ; 
I  dem.  I  prei.  oome  he 

(8.)  mvfi  Ktanasi  na  mi*re'hc^  from  Kumasi  I  am  coming;  (9.)  o'ji 

tree  on  he  faU  down 

dua  so  o'fye  fam,  he  fell  down  from  the  tree. 

I  go 
As  a  separate  verb,  ko  means  to  go;  (10.)  mi'ko  Akropon^  I  go  to 
yon  fat.  go    dem.  I    bat  I  fat.  itay  here 
Akropofi  ;  (11.)  too'be-ko    na  mi  de  m'e'tra  ka^  you  will  depart,  but 

I  shall  stay  here.    As  a  verbal  particle  ko  expresses  verbaUy  the  relation 

he  driye  iheep  pen  in 

to  ;  (12.)   o'ka  enkwan  ko  dantn^  he  drove  the  sheep  into  the  pen; 

they  tie  hit  hands  his  hack 
(13.)  vo'kekyirre  n'ensa  ko  weki,  they  tied  his  hands  behind  his  back. 
The  verbs  ba  to  come,  to  to  throw,  ffu  to  pour,  ta  to  pass  through,  and 
others,  aro  used  in  the  same  way  as  verbal  particles  to  express  ver- 
bally corresponding  varieties  of  relative  motion.^  Other  relations 
detach  fragments  from    the  verb  in   the  same  way.      Thus,   as  a 

he  fat.  give 

separate  verb,  ma  means  to  give,  to  cause,  to  let;  as  (14.)  o'be'ma 

thoa    dreis  poverty  dem.  chom  freeman 

woentama^  he  will  give  thee  a  dress;  (15.)  ohia    na    ma    ode^e 

become  alave  let 

ye    akoa^  poverty  causes  a  freeman  to  become  a  slave;  (16.)  ma 

it  stay  there 

nira  ho^  let  it  stay  there.     As  a  verbal  particle  mxi  expresses  verbally 

he   lamentation         his  brother 
the  relation,  for  (17.)  o'di  enkomo   ma  ne   nuoj  he  laments  for  his 
brother.* 

When  a  sentence  involves  two  objects,  a  direct  object  and  an 
indirect,  or  when  it  involves  a  direct  object  and  a  condition,  the 
diversity  of  the  two  relations  is  apt  to  break  the  verb  into  two  parts. 
The  verb  de,  to  take,  to  use,  is  then  employed  as  a  verbal  particle 
governing  the  direct  object,  and  the  principal  verb  governs  the 

indirect  object  or  condition.     But  if  the  condition  be  the  instrument, 

son  light 

means,  or  material,  it  goes  with  de.    Thus :  (18.)  aiuua  de  kannea 

and      warmth     give     earth 

enni  akuhura    ma  asdse^  the  sun  gives  light  and  warmth  to  the 

I         my  hand      I  pat    my    pocket  in 
earth ;  (19.)  mi'de  m'ensa    mi'x^  me  kotoku'm^  I  put  my  hand  into 

he     him     sit      horse     on 

my  pocket ;  (20.)  o'de  no    tra  ponko  so,  he  seated  him  on  the  horse ; 

he       hook         he  cut    tree    arm 

(21.)  o'de  adatre     o'ta    dua  basa,  he  cut  off  a  branch  with  a  hook ; 

they      leather      dem.     make    bag 

(22.)  vo'de  enhuma   na     pam  kotoku^  of  leather  they  make  a  bag. 

pi.    masons 

Sometimes  de  is  repeated  with  the  principal  verb;  (23.)  a'hantofo  de 
pi.  stone  and   mad   dem.    they      boild    house 
a'ho  ni  dote    r%a    vo'de    to     aban,  the  masons  build  a  house 

^  Riis,  Grammar,  sect.  196 ;  Christaller's  Grammar,  sect.  109. 
^  liiis,  Grammar,  sect.  146  ;  Christaller's  Grammar,  sect  117. 
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of  stones  and  mud     In  the  following  sentence  the  verb  is  broken 

goat  haye  pi.  horn  rel.  he  fight  defend  himself 
into  three  parts;  (24.)  abetriki  vo  m'tnena  o  d$  ku  gye  ne'hUy 
the  goat  has  horns  with  which  he  defends  himself ;  ^  the  relative 
element  a  goes  with  the  antecedent,  connecting  it  with  the  relative 
clause.^ 

Other  verbs,  /a,  gye^  yi,  of  similar  signification  to  e^,  are  used  like 
it  with  the  instrument,  means,  or  material 

The  verb  is  broken  to  express  the  manner  or  the  part  of  the  pro- 

I  come  do 

cess  in  which  it  is  thought ;  *  (25.)  me'ba  me'bei/e,  I  come  to  do,  when 

I     go  do 

the  coming  is  thought  as  previous  to  the  action ;  (26.)  me'ko  me'ko'yc, 

I  go  to  do,  when  the  going  is  thought  as  previous  to  the  action ;  (27.) 

get 

mitid  me*ye^  I  am  on  the  point  of  doing;  (28.)  mi'fime'yey  I  begin  to 

lie  on  '  delay 

do ;  (29.)  me'da'80  me-ye^  I  continue  to  do ;  (30.)  me'ye  me'Ve,  I  do  for  a 

finish 

long  time;  (31.)  me'Icfe  meyey*l  delay  doing;  (32.)  me'ye  mi'wie^  I  do 

return  punnie 

completely ;  (33.)  me'san  me'ye,  I  do  again ;  (34.)  me'td  me'y^y  I  do 

hide  walk  over 

often ;  (35.)  mihintaw  m^eye,  I  do  secretly ;  (36.)  me'nam'so  me'ye,  I 
do  straightforwardly.     And  a  direct  object  may  break  a  verb  by  virtue 
of  its  close  connection  with  the  first  part  of  the  process  of  the  fact, 
take  him  I  (perf.)  touch    food 

as  (37.)  mi'gye  no  mi'di^  I  believe  in  him;  (38.)  m'a'M  aduan 

that  I  (perf.)  examine 

no  m'  a  '  fvoe^  I  have  tasted  that  food.' 

55.  With  those  broken  verbs  it  is  only  the  first  person  singular  that 
is  repeated  as  subject,  the  gther  persons  are  used  only  with  the  first 
part;^  but  see  example  21. 

Kow  it  is  to  be  observed  that  when  the  verb  is  broken  into  parts 
which  are  thought  each  with  its  own  subject,  even  when  the  subject 
remains  the  same,  there  is  a  fracture  of  the  sentence  also  into  fragments; 
and  this  fracture  of  the  sentence  is  more  complete  when  the  fragmen- 
tary verbs  have  each  its  own  object  as  well  as  its  own  subject.  The 
above  examples,  therefore,  illustrate  the  fracture  of  the  sentence  as  a 
consequence  of  the  fracture  of  the  verb,  and  show  also  how  readily 
such  fragmentary  sentences  join  on  to  each  other,  standing  side  by 
side  without  any  connective  or  transitional  element 

56.  This  African  tendency  of  the  parts  into  which  speech  is 
analysed  to  coalesce  without  mingling  with  each  other  till  use  has 
fused  them  into  a  single  idea  is  seen  also  in  the  compounds  which  are 
formed  in  Oti. 

*  Thus  a  noun  coalesces  with  another  noun  which  it  governs  in  the 
genitive,  or  with  an  adjective  which  agrees  with  it,  and  forms  a 
compound  noun;  and  a  verb  coalesces  with  a  postposition  which 
qualifies  it  adverbially,  and  forms  a  compound  verb.     "And  such 

1  Kiia,  Grammar,  seots.  201,  202.  '  ChristaUer,  Grammar,  sect  108. 

>  Ibid,  aect  110.  ^  Ibid,  sect  245. 
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compounds  may  be  referred  to  a  syntactical  combination  in  which 
they  originate."  ^  They  are  generally  accented  as  simple  words.^  The 
second  component  noun  generally  drops  its  prefix;  and  the  whole 
compound  frequently  takes  the  prefix  a-.'  Ck)mpound  nouns  may 
consist  of  components  which  themselves  are  compound.^  Some  com- 
pounds in  forming  their  plural  inflect  both  components.^ 

57.  The  following  features  of  the  Oti  language  also  are  to  be  noted. 
The  consonants  are  ^  g,  k\  g\  i,  d,  t,  d,  p,  b,  A,  x't  Vi  *>  ^t  />**»*>?!«»"*  / 
w  is  very  lightly  uttered.  Two  mutes  cannot  concur,  but  a  mute  may 
be  followed  by  r.  A  syllable  can  never  end  in  a  mute,  nor  a  word  in 
any  consonant  except  n  or  m,  A  word  cannot  begin  with  r;  k,  g^  h^  n 
are  frequently  joined  with  w^  or  very  short  u  after  them  before  a,  and 
in  Fante  before  e,  e,  i ;  w  subjoins  y  before  e,  c>  *  /  ^y>  g^^  ^'^ 
become  respectively  twy^  dwy^  fwy. 

The  grammarian  distinguishes  nine  vowels — a,  e,  t,  o,  t*,  Ci  ?>  C>  «• 
Diphthongs  are  formed  by  a  principal  vowel,  and  an  accessory  y  or  w 
which  is  heard  as  the  mouth  is  closing  again ;  and  this  may  also  follow 
a  combination  of  two  vowels.® 

The  language  has  a  palatal  and  nasal  character,  and  the  utterance 
is  light  and  quick.^ 

l^e  vowels  are  sounded  either  long,  short,  or  intermediate  in 
length ;  they  are  also  nasalised.^  The  accent  in  dissyllables  falls  on 
the  radical,  but  it  is  attracted  by  a  long  vowel  or  by  a  final  syllable 
ending  in  a  liquid.  In  polysyllables  it  tends  to  the  ultimate  or  the 
penultimate.® 

58.  Diminutive  nouns  are  formed  by  -ha^  child,  generally  reduced 
to  'Wa  or  -a,  and  which  combines  with  the  primitive  like  an  adjective 
compounded  with  a  substantive.  Diminutives  often  take  a-,  though 
the  primitive  noun  has  it  not^^ 

Beduplication  makes  verbs  frequentative  or  intensive  Sometimes 
also  in  adjectives  it  expresses  intensity  of  meaning.  But  sometimes 
it  only  makes  an  adjective  attributive  instead  of  predicative,  the 
reduplication  expressing  the  attribution  of  the  adjective  to  the  sub- 
stantive. This  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  relative  prefix  a-,  or 
by  the  suffix  -u^  which,  perhaps,  refers  to  the  noim  like  Kafir  -yo, 
Ecduplication  sometimes  denotes  the  diminutive,  being  a  special 
instance  of  the  noun.^^ 

The  adjective  follows  the  noun,  and  does  not  form  a  plural.  There 
are  few  adjectives,  and  no  forms  for  the  degrees  of  comparison.^^ 

59.  There  is  neither  passive  nor  causative  form ;  ^^  a  verb  thought 
transitively  must  have  an  object.  The  object  follows  the  verb.  The 
same  verb  may  be  used  transitively  and  intransitively,  the  object 
making  it  transitive." 

The  person  elements  of  the  verb  are — singular,  wzi-,  wo-,  o- ;  pluralj 

^  Riis,  Grammar,  sect.  51.  '  Ibid.  sect.  60.  ^  Ibid,  sect  62. 

^  ChristaUer*s  Grammar,  sects.  8,  89.  ^  Riis,  sect  9S. 
'  Ibid,  sects.  10-12;  ChristaUer,  sects.  1-15.  ^  Riis,  sects.  1-5. 

»  Ibid,  sects.  6.  »  Ibid,  sects.  13,  14.  ^^  Ibid,  sect  36. 

"  Ibid,  sects.  38-40,  96.  ^'  Ibid,  sects.  95,  96,  204.  "  Ibid,  sects.  68,  174. 

»  Ibid,  sects.  66,  186. 
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ye-^  mu-f  vo-.  When  prefixed  to  the  simple  stem  of  the  verb  they 
form  a  tense  indefinite  as  to  time.  In  the  perfect  tense  they  take 
a,  mor^  wa-y  va-y  ya-y  mua-y  va.  In  the  present  they  subjoin  re  to 
express  the  going  on ;  in  the  future  be,  meaning  come.  When  the 
verb  is  immediately  preceded  by  its  subject  it  has  no  person  element. 
The  negative  n  is  inserted  immediately  before  the  verbal  stem ;  and 
frequently  the  perfect  of  negative  intransitives  adds  final  i,^  The 
potential  also  inserts  n  after  the  persona^    There  is  no  subjunctive. 

60.  Pronouns,  both  personal  and  demonstrative,  are  strengthened  by 
a  demonstrative  suffix  -ara ;  -ankcaa  is  a  suffix  of  the  personal  pro- 
nouns denoting  self ;  kajBa  means  to  speak ;  -hu  is  reflexive,  it  means 
the  visible  outside;  -de  'dm,  suffix  of  possessives,  mine,  &c.,  may 
follow  ankasa,  mankasadeoy  my  own.  When  the  third  person,  o,  e-,  is 
subject  separate  from  the  verb,  it  takes  -no  for  male  or  female,  -yi  ioi 
neuter,  yi  being  a  stronger  demonstrative  than  no;^  -na  emphasises 
any  member  of  a  sentence,  and  generally  brings  it  to  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence.^ 

The  relative  pronoun  is  supplied  by  -a  suffixed  to  the  antecedent,  that 

dem.  serpent  perf .  bite 
it  may  be  carried  into  the  consequent  clause,  as  ne'a    ovo      a'ka 
him  he  fear     worm 
no  o'surro  sunson,  he  whom  a  serpent  has  bitten  fears  a  worm.^ 

Interrogation  is  expressed  by  -n,  -ncu^ 

61.  The  postpositions  are  almost  all  substantives ;  ^  mu,  the  inside, 
or  in,  generally  drops  u,  and  when  it  affects  a  noun  qualified  by  an 
adjective,  it  is  to  the  adjective  that  -m  is  attached.^ 

The  subject  precedes  the  verb,  the  substantive  its  adjective.^  The 
genitive  precedes  its  governor,  and  combines  with  it^^ 

The  relations  of  sentences  are  scantily  expressed ;  -a  subjoined  to  a 
clause  correlates  it  with  what  follows,  sometimes  as  a  co-existing  con- 
dition of  what  follows.  ^^ 


GA. 

62.  In  Ga,  the  language  of  Accra,  the  noun  involves  a  stronger 
sense  of  its  substance  than  in  O^i,  and  plurality  is  more  distinctly 
thought.  But  substantive  objects  are  conceived  with  more  interest 
in  the  general  associations  of  their  nature,  so  that  the  formative 
element  of  the  noun  tends  more  than  in  Oti  to  follow  the  radical  part 
as  defined  by  it,  and  the  system  of  prefixes  is  less  developed  ^^  More- 
over, this  substantive  part  itself  tends  to  be  thought  as  belonging 
to  a  class ;  and  the  article  is  much  used  to  particularise  individuals. 
The  verb  also,  though  closely  connected  with  both  subject  and  object, 
has  in  it  less  of  the  very  being  or  doing  of  the  subject ;  but  is  thought 
with  such  small  subjectivity  that  in  some  verbs  the  stem  is  pluralised 

»  Riia,  sects.  70-80,  180.  *  Ibid  sect  81.  »  Ibid,  sects.  106-118. 

4  Ibid.  sect.  158.  "  Ibid,  sects.  219,  220.  "  Ibid  sects.  156,  158. 

7  Ibid.  sect.  185.  >  Ibid,  sect  186.  >  Ibid,  sects.  159,  204. 

i«  Ibid.  sect.  205.   "  Ibid,  sects.  222-226.  "  Zimmermann,  GS  Grammar,  p.  22. 
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by  a  plurality  of  subjects  or  by  a  plurality  of  objects  (Dei  14). 
With  the  exception,  of  these  differences,  however,  and  what  they 
involve,  the  whole  structure  of  the  language  is  like  that  of  the  Oti. 
The  verbs  and  sentences  are  broken  in  the  same  way,  and  compounds 

thou  and  he  take    thu    hiitoiyart  teUmeTezlMl 

formed  similarly.^    Thus,    ho    he    le   he  naked  sane  le  keyni       ye 
my  room  art     in  fort  near  year   art 
mitu    U  nUi  ne    ae    afi    le,  thou  and  he  tdld  me  this  history 
last  year  in  my  room. 

EWE. 

63.  The  Ewe,  which  is  spoken  in  Dahomey,  thinks  its  verb  per- 
haps more  in  ite  accomplishment  than  Oti,  and,  consequently,  nega- 
tives it  with  greater  strength;  the  personal  pronouns  taking  their 
separate  form  before  the  negative  particle  me,  and  the  predicate 
being  further  negatived  by  tiie  suffix  *-o,  because  otherwise  there 
would  be  too  strong  a  suggestion  of  reality.  But  all  the  structure 
which  is  characteristic  of  Oti  prevails  equally  in  Ewe. 


HOTTENTOT  (NAMAQUA). 

64.  The  speech  of  the  Hottentots,  though  peculiar  in  many  respects, 
yet  agrees  with  the  genuine  African  languages  in  showing  a  highly 
fragmentary  character ;  and  has  certain  coincidences  with  some  of  the 
negro  languages  in  its  structural  elements. 

It  differs  from  them  all  in  distinguishing  gender  in  its  nouns.  In 
this  respect  it  agrees  with  Egyptian,  and  also,  though  less  closely,  with 
Bari  and  Galla,  for  these  also  have  grammatical  gender. 

The  Hottentot  substantive  is  remarkable  for  the  imperfect  way  in 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  other  parts  of  speech,  that  distinction 
not  properly  penetrating  the  idea,  but  the  substance  being  felt  as  an 
added  element.  That  element,  moreover,  is  a  personal  suffix,  used 
also  with  verbs  as  person  ending,  and  may  change  as  with  verbs,  so 
far  as  the  substantive  is  capable  of  being  thought  in  the  first  or 
second  person  as  well  as  in  the  third,^  as  I  a  man,  or  I  the  man,  thou 
a  man,  or  thou  the  man,  &c.  There  is  nothing  to  distinguish  the 
stems  which  take  the  suffix  as  nominal  or  verbal  stems.  ^ 

The  gender  of  a  noun,  too,  may  change  according  to  the  object  to 
which  it  is  applied,  the  personal  suffix  changing  accordingly,  for  it  is 
by  it  that  the  gender  is  expressed.  Thus  water  in  general  is  of  the 
common  gender,  water  of  baptism  is  feminine,  water  as  a  river  is 
masculine ;  belief  is  common,  a  special  belief,  as  the  Christian,  is 
feminine ;  tree  is  feminine,  tree  as  a  piece  of  timber  is  masculine ; 
fire  is  feminine,  fire  of  hell  is  masculine ;  day  is  common,  day  as  a 
special  day  is  feminine,  as  a  feast  day  is  masculine ;  bone  is  common, 
bone  special,  as  of  the  arm,  is  feminine,  bone  used  as  pipe  for  smoking 

'  Zimmermann,  G&  Grammar,  p.  105. 
>  WallmanD,  NamaquA  Sprache,  sect  47.  '  Ibid,  sect  43. 
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is  masculine.  In  many  cases  it  is  at  the  will  of  the  speaker  to  give 
to  a  noun  the  gender  which  suits  his  thought.^  Collective  nouns  in 
the  singular  are  feminine,  in  the  plural  form  they  are  common.^ 

In  the  personality  of  its  conception  of  substantive  objects  the  speech 
of  the  Hottentot  surpasses  all  other  languages,  though  that  personal 
substance  does  not  thoroughly  penetrate  the  substantive  idea. 

The  substantive  has,  like  the  personal  pronoun,  three  numbers — 
singular,  dual,  and  plural,  which  are  expressed  in  the  corresponding 
personal  sufi&zes. 

There  is  no  expression  of  definite  or  indefinite  article  with  the 
noun.  The  personal  suffix  of  the  noun  is  sometimes  omitted,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  noun  is  thought  indefinitely.  It  occurs  either 
when  two  substantives  are  so  closely  connected  that  they  are  thought 
as  one  object^  the  personal  suffix  being  used  only  with  the  last,  or 
when  a  substantive  is  predicate  of  a  proposition  which  has  a  personal 
pronoun  for  its  subject,  the  personal  pronoun  then  sometimes  absorb- 
ing, as  rt  were,  into  itself  the  personal  suffix  of  the  substantive.^ 

There  is  no  affix  used  with  substantives  to  express  relations  of 
case.  The  genitive,  which  as  a  rule  precedes  its  governor,  takes  a 
lighter  form  of  the  personal  suffix,  unless  when  it  is  followed  by  the 
particle  di  between  it  and  its  governor.  Sometimes  the  genitive  fol- 
lows its  governor ;  but  it  is  then  followed  by  di  prefixed  to  a  personal 
suffix,  which  represents  the  governor.^ 

65.  There  are  simple  postpositions  to  express  on,  to,  of,  from,  with, 
by,  in,  against,  and  compound  postpositions  formed  of  these  and  nominal 
or  pronominal  stems ;  ^  but  most  of  the  postpositions  may  be  reduced 
to  verbal  stems,^  and  some  of  them  when  governing  a  personal  pro- 
noun take,  like  verbs,  the  object  as  a  personal  suffix,^  the  suffix  then, 
if  singular,  having  a  special  form. 

There  is  a  good  supply  of  conjunctions,  and  the  greater  number  of 
them  follow  tiie  clause  which  they  govern.^ 

66.  Adjectives  are  formed  by  ^«i  =  -Zy,  -y,  -able;  -«  =  -ly,  -y;  -ha  =  -^W, 
-Zy,  less  frequently  by  -re  =  -/y,  -to  diminutive,  'fama  =  somej  -o  =  -few. 
lliere  is  no  adjectival  expression  of  degrees  of  comparison.^  The 
adjective  goes  before  its  noun,  and  neither  then  nor  when  it  is  a 
predicate  has  it  a  personal  suffix.  But  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  it 
follows  the  noun,  it  takes  the  same  personal  suffix  as  the  noun ;  so 
always  Aoa  =  all.^  Adverbs  may  be  formed  from  any  stem  of  verb, 
noun,  or  adjective  by  subjoining  -Be}^ 

67.  The  personal  suffixes  which  play  so  great  a  part  in  the  structure 
of  the  language  are  the  following ;  ^^  those  rows  of  each  person 
which  are  marked  objective  are  used  only  with  verbs  and  preposi- 
tions for  the  personal  pronoun  as  governed  by  these. 

*  WftllmMin,  Namaqua  Sprache,  sect  49. 

*  llindairs  Grammar  of  Namaqua,  p.  17. 

s  Wallmami,  sect  48.  ^  Ibid,  sect  60. 

*  Hahn,  Sprache  der  Nama,  sect.  74.  *  Wallmann,  sect  59. 

f  Ibid,  sect  61.  "  WaUmann,  secto.  45,  46. 

*  Ibid.  aeot.  52.  ^^  Ibid,  sect  65.      "  Ibid.  MOt.  27. 
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Ist  Person. 


Ilii.  Fein. 

Com. 

Sing. 

<    ta     ta 
t  H     ti 

ta 

ti  objec 

Du 

Vom  im 

Um 

Plur. 

ge     86 

da 

I 


2nd  Person. 

Zrd  Person. 

Hai. 

Fem. 

Com. 

^ 

Mu. 

Fem. 

Com. 

t' 

8 

8 

{ 

b 

8 

• 

t 

fe 

86 

86 

\ 

ha 

sa 

a 

ft' 

si 

si  objec. 

\ 

hi 

si 

i  objec 

Uo 

ro 

ro 

Ua 

ra 

ra 

go 

so 

do 

m 

{ 

gu 
9^ 

U 
te 

n  in 
na 

The  suffix  fy  8f  h,  »,  gu^  ti  and  n  are  lighter  than  those  in  the  row 
below  them ;  they  do  not  involve  so  open  a  vowel  as  an  element  of 
reference  to  a  connected  object  of  thought,^  but  combine  of  themselves 
as  the  person  ending  does  with  the  verb  and  the  genitive  with  its 
governor  when  di  does  not  intervene  (64). 

The  personal  suffixes  are  used  not  only  in  the  formation  of  sub- 
stantives, as  has  been  said,  but  also  in  that  of  pronouns,  both  personal 
and  demonstrative.     The  roots  of  the  personal  pronouns  to  which  the 

lit.  sing.  1st  da.  and  pL  2zid.  3rd. 
proper  suffixes  are  subjoined  are  <»  si         sa^  pieu   The  first  per- 

son dual  and  plural  may  take  sa  for  its  root  instead  of  si  to  include  the 

du.       pi.  da.  pL 

person  spoken  to ;  thus  sik'om  sige  are  exclusive,  saJcom  sage  are 
inclusive.^  Possessive  pronouns  are  formed  by  subjoining  to  a  root  a 
the  personal  suffixes,  as  if  di  were  a  relation  of  possession  with  person 
endings,  referring  to  the  noun.  They  follow  the  noun,  those  only  of 
the  first  person  taking  the  suffix  of  the  noun.  The  demonstrative  roots 
are,  a,  which  is  weaker  than  than  the  others,  iis  this,  nou  ppui  that, 
pii  each,  1c  a  the  same,  p/nati  such.'  This  last  is  compound  ;  and  tart, 
this,  seems  to  be  formed  from  ta  with  the  adjective  element  re  (66)-; 
tare  and  tareta  are  also  interrogative,  as  well  as  ma;^  ta  and  ia  are 
used  without  personal  suffix  for  the  relative  pronoun.* 

68.  With  verbs  the  personal  suffixes  are  used  as  person  endings 
only  when  the  subject  is  a  pronoun  which  is  not  otherwise  expressed. 
The  pronoun  is  thus  suffixed  in  short  energetic  speech;^  the  verb 
being  then  thought  more  objectively  in  its  accomplishment,  and 
embodied  in  its  subject  like  a  noun.  Relative  sentences,  also,  and 
conjunctive  sentences  with  the  conjunction  at  the  end,  subjoin  the 
person  to  the  verb ;  ^  for  in  these  the  fact  being  the  object  of  a  rela- 
tion, is  thought  less  subjectively  and  more  as  embodied  in  its  subject^ 
like  a  noun  in  its  substance. 

When  the  conjunction  is  not  at  the  end  the  thought  of  the  relation 
is  not  carried  through  the  fact,  but  combines  only  with  a  sense  of 
inherence  in  the  subject,  and  it  begins  the  sentence  with  the  personal 
suffix  which  represents  the  subject  even  though  the  subject  immedi- 

man    give  and  he  man   give 

ately  follows ;  thus,  k'oiba  ma,  the  man  gives,  fi'b  k*otba  ma^  and  the 
he    gire  and  he     he     give 

man  gives,  ^?ieiba  ma^  he  gives,  €vb  pieiba  ma,  and  he  gives.** 

^  Hahn,  sect.  14.  ^  Wallmann,  sect.  30.  '  Ibid,  sect  33. 

«  Ibid,  sect  32.  >  Ibid,  sect  36. 
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Nor  is  it  only  a  conjunction  which  thus  takes  the  person  of  the 
subject.  An  object  or  condition  belonging  to  the  sentence  and  stand- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  it  attracts  the  personal  suffix  in  the  same 
way,  taking  up  as  an  abstract  sense  of  inherence  or  embodiment  in 
the  subject  a  thought  of  the  fact  to  which  it  belongs.  Such  is  the 
tendency  to  think  fact  as  embodied  in  its  subject. 

69.  The  tenses  are,  the  present^  the  abstract  past  or  present^  the 
past  continuing  in  the  present^  and  the  future.  The  present  is 
expressed  by  the  verbal  stem  itself,  the  abstract  past  or  present  by 
fje^  the  continuing  past  by  go^  the  future  by  n%.  The  element  ge  is 
used  also  as  present  copula  with  a  predicate.  As  an  element  of  tense 
ge  ia  taken  by  Wallmann  to  signify  the  completed  past,^  by  Hahn  to 
signify  the  present ;  2  it  probably  signifies  both. 

Thus  in  the  Ban  language,  mentioned  above  (64),  which  is  spoken 
on  the  White  Nile,  the  division  of  tense  is  into  the  completed,  which 
may  be  past  or  present,  and  the  not-completed,  which  may  be  present 
or  future,  and  the  element  of  the  former  a  is  also  used  as  copula.  In 
Hottentot  there  is  also  a  copula  a,  which,  however,  is  used  only  in 
ideal  or  subjunctive  present  propositions.^  The  Hottentot  element  of 
the  continuing  past^  go^  appears  in  Kanuri,  the  language  of  Bomu,  as 
the  element  of  Uie  past. 

The  signification  of  these  Hottentot  elements  of  tense  is  thus  given 

man     give  man  give 

by  Wallmann,^  Koiha  ma^  the  man  gives ;  Jcoiba  go  ma,  the  man 

and  they     men  (00m.)  give 
has  given  and  gives  still ;  fi'n  go  Uoina    ma,  and  the  men  have 

give 

given  and  give  still;  Uta  ge  ma,  I  gave;  Icoiha  n%  ma,  the  man 
will  give.  There  is  also  a  compound  conjugation,  which  he  thus 
describes: 

"  In  connection  with  the  verb,  the  copula  ge  forms  the  compound 
verb,  so  that  it  goes  before  the  verb  in  all  its  temporal  and  modal 
characters,  and  separated  from  it,  as  Uoih  ge  ma,  the  man  gives ;  Uoih 
ge  go  ma,  the  man  has  given;  Koih  ge  n%  m^,  the  man  will  give. 
This  compound  conjugation  is  used  quite  promiscuously  with  the 
simple  one  "  ^ — that  is,  without  difference  of  meaning.    In  the  simple 

I  give 

conjugation,  tita  ge  ma,  or  mata  ge,  I  gave.  In  the  compound  con- 
jugation, tUa  ge  ge  mu,  I  gave.** 

It  seems  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  these  expressions  to 
take  ge  as  denoting  fact  in  the  abstract,  and  as  applied  to  the  com- 
pleted, because  this  is  thought  as  simple  fact.  .  But  though  used  in 
this  sense  for  the  completed,  it  may  also  be  used  with  the  continuing 
or  the  future,  when  these,  instead  of  being  thought  simply,  are  thought 
as  the  fact  of  a  continuing  act  or  state,  or  the  fact  of  a  future  act  or 
state. 

Hahn  gives  a  construction  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  Wallmann, 

see  I 

mu'ia  ge  go ;^  and  if  there  is  such  a  construction  in  the  language 

^  WaUmann,  sect  85.  '  Hahn,  sect  42.  >  WaUmann,  sect.  38. 

*  Ibid,  sects.  36,  39.        «  Ibid.  sect.  38.        «  Ibid.  sect.  39.        '  Hahn,  sect  60. 

I 
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it  expresses  the  continuing  past  of  the  fact  of  my  seeing.  Walhnann 
gives  ma'ta  ^e,  as  a  present,  I  give ;  ^  but  in  every  other  instance 
given  by  him  ge  follows  the  subject  and  goes  before  the  verb.  In 
such  oonstraction  of  it,  the  compound  conjugation  expresses  the  verb 
as  a  predicate  connected  with  the  subject  by  the  copula  ge^  showing, 
that  the  verb  is  thought  with  less  subjectivity  than  in  the  simple 
coi^ugation.  The  abstract  element  of  fact  expressed  by  ge  in  the 
compound  conjugation  combines  more  closely  with  the  subject  than 
the  present^  the  continuing  past^  or  the  future  does  in  the  simple 
conjugation;  for  the  subject  has  a  lighter  personal  sufi&x  with  &ie 
former.  Whether  the  abstract  tense  of  the  simple  conjugation  com- 
bines as  closely  as  the  copula  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the 
grammars. 

The  copula  is  apt  to  be  used,  in  addition  to  the  element  of  tense, 
when  a  conjunction  or  an  object  or  condition  belonging  to  the  sen- 
tence stands  at  the  beginning  of  it  and  takes  the  person  of  the 
subject ;  for  this  attraction  of  the  subject  tends  to  make  its  connec- 
tion less  close  with  the  verb ;  and  also  when  the  subject  is  separated 
from  the  verb  by  other  members  of  the  sentenca 

There  is  another  element  ga  which  is  used  with  verbs  to  expre^ 
a  merely  ideal  realisation ;  and  an  element  ra  which  is  used  in 
.  connection  with  verbal  stems,  though  distinct  from  them,  to  express 
the  process  of  their  accomplishment.^  This  element  ra  is  also  in  Yei 
and  Susu.  The  verbs  substantive  also  hd,  to  be  or  remain,  t  to  be  or 
come  to  pass,  and  Tid  t,  to  be  in  both  senses,  are  used  not  only 
separately  as  independent  verbal  stems,  but  also  after  the  various 
formations  of  other  verbs  to  express  these  thought  as  being 
habitual^ 

These  verbal  elements  are  all  detached  and  distinct  They  seem 
generally  to  take  the  following  order  whether  the  subject  precede  the 
verb,  or  be  a  person-ending.  The  copula  ge  is  the  nearest  to  the 
subject,  then  the  element  of  tense,  then  the  ideal  ga^  then  ra  ;  hd  i 
and  hM  come  after  the  whole  formation,  including  the  verbal  stem  ; 
and  when  there  are  two  verbs  thought  as  ideal,  go,  follows  both.* 

The  imperative  and  infinitive  are  expressed  by  the  mere  verbal 
stem.^     The  present  participle  subjoins  i&  to  the  verbal  stem.^ 

70.  Derivative  verbal  stems  are  formed  by  suffixing  to  the  simple 
stem  lie  for  passive,  gei  for  causative,  gu  for  reciprocal  if  the  subject- 
object  be  plural,  Jca  if  it  be  dual,  to  for  diminutive,  ha  for  relative  to 
an  object,®  sin  for  reflexive.^  Compound  stems  of  verbs  and  nouns 
consisting  of  two  or  even  more  simple  ones  loosely  joined  together,  are 
also  formed  with  great  facility,^  and  verbal  stems  are  often  formed  bj 
doubling  the  stems  of  nouns. ^ 

Negation  is  expressed  by  the  negative  tama  following  next  after  the 
verbal  stem ;  and  the  stem  thus  negatived  generally  needs  the  help  of 
the  verb  substantive  hd  or  t  that  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  subject  as 

1  Wallmann,  sect.  39.  -  Ibid,  aecta  87,  38.  »  IbiA  Rect.  42. 

*  Tiiidall,  p.  53.  *  Wallman,  sect.  37.  «  Hahn,  sect.  40. 

"  Tindall,  p.  36.  «  Wallmann,  sect  17  ;  Tindall,  pp.  16,  35. 
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a  fact*    Prohibition  is  expressed  by  ta  before  the  verb,^  negation  of 
an  ideal  proposition  by  tiU  after  it.^ 

71.  The  separateness  of  the  verbal  elements  in  Hottentot  speech 

I  give 

gives  to  it  a  highly  fragmentary  character.     Thus  tita  ga  ra  ttio,  1 

give  (hypothetically),  may  also  be  expressed  with  verbal  stem  first, 

mcUa  ga  ra;  and  Hta  go  ra  ma,  I  have  given  and  give  still,  may 

change  its  order  to  mata  go  ra  ;  the  same  fact  may  be  expressed  with 

the  copula  tita  ge  go  ra  ma.* 

The  language  is  also  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which  its 

elements  may  be  run  one  into  another  so  as  to  form  combinations  of  a 

loose  and  open  texture.     Thus  the  detached  verbal  element  ra  may 

combine  with  a  verbal  stem,  and  by  taking  a  personal  suffix  become  a 

see  (maso.)  see  lelf  (fern.) 

noun,  as  mura'h,  one  that  sees.     So  also  mwsin'i's,  looking-glass,^  the 

see  be  able  (reL)  (refl.) 

second  i  being  euphonic ;  mu\^ka  *  ba  *  sin,  to  be  able  to  see  for 
oneself.^ 

72.  There  is  no  definite  rule  for  the  arrangement  in  the  sentence  of 
subject,  object^  and  condition ;  ^  but  the  subject  seems  never  to  follow 
the  verb  except  as  person-ending.  When  the  verb  has  not  only  the 
pronominal  subject  as  a  suffix,  but  also  the  pronominal  object,  the 
object  precedes  the  subject;  and  when  a  verb  has  a  pronominal 
indirect  object,  and  a  pronominal  direct  object  both  suffixed,  the 
direct  object  precedes  the  indirect.®  The  genitive,  as  has  been  said, 
generally  precedes  its  governor,  and  the  adjective  its  noun. 

73.  The  following  examples  are  given  according  to   Wallmann's 

spelling : — 

and  3d  tg.  m.  copula  ten  two  with  seryant  3d  pL  m.    hU  call  together  and 
(1.)      fi'b  ge    disi'fgam'^a  ^ga'gu      d'ba   'ikeiiliU,    f% 

all   deril  3  pi.  m.  over  authority  3  sg.  f.  and  power3Bg.m.  abatr.   give  them    and 
hoa    pfiua'gu    fama      gaws  fi       ^gei'ba        ge       ma'gu,    fl 

nek  be  3  pi.  com.  rel.  fut.       heal      to 
ioisin'ha'n     a  nl    Jgoufgou  ae, 

and  3  ig.  m.  copula  abstr.  send  out  them  God3tg.  m.  nileland3ig.m.  3p1.m. 
(2.)     fi'b        ge      ge       sl'Jui'gu      iui'piwa'b      gawfhwba'gu 
fat.  tbjow  off  and  sick  be  3  pi.  com.        heal      subjono. 

nl    au'pfna  f%  ^aisin'Jid'na  fgou'Jgou     ga, 

and  3  ig.  m.  copula    dem.  3  pL  m.     to  abatr.   taj  prohib.  thing  3  sg.  com. 
(3.)   fVb  ge         pfii'gu      itia  ge     mi       ta  x?ri 

roaddag.  m.  on  go  take  staff  3  sg.  com.  hyp.  3  ag.  com.  knife  3  ag.  c.  hyp.  3  ag.  c. 

flau'b      ei  iku'u      hei'i  ga'i  god'i  ga'i 

biead  3  ag.  o.  hyp.  3  ag.  c.  money  3  ag.  c.  hyp.  3  ag.  o.  and  one  3  sg.  c.  your  none  3  ag.  o. 
beri'i         ga'i  niari'i  ga'i,        fl      fgui'i   d'go  xflrei'i 

two    put  on  over  thing  3  du.  m.  fut.  take  be  (have) 

pgam       ana'piam'^'Ka     n%        whd. 

and  what  3  ag.  c  houae  3  ag.  c.    soever  3  ag.  o.   into  2nd  pi.  m.    hyp.    enter 
(4.)  fi     tare'i  om-i  hoaH  ina'go  ga     fkd 

there  remain  reive,  to  an  end  there  from    go  out 
ppiaba  ha  &  pfnaba"xii  ikH'pta. 

*  Wallmann,  sect  69.       «  ibid.  sect.  70.       }  Ibid,  sect  71.        *  Ibid.  sect.  SO. 

*  Tindall,  p.  16.  «  Ibid.  p.  37.  '  WaUmann,  sect.  iiO. 

*  Ibid.  sect.  41. 
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and  catoli  to  yoa     not  hypL  3  pL  com.  2  pL  oopnk  f ul  that  plaoe    from 

(5.)  tl  iUo'iua'go  tama      ga'ina        'go      ge  ni   ppui  Ioml    yu 
go  ont  and     aJao     foot  3  pL  m.  jonr  from    doit  3  «g.  m.    iluke     off     okich 
^ku'pM  tX  pijcadi      fei'ga        ago  ;^       fara'ba     ihaibi'Jcna   iUo' 
behind  3  ig.  f .  for  dem.  3  pi.  com.  upon 
ika'sa        iua      pfi*in     fatna. 
and  3  pi.  m.   abatr.  go  'out  and    all    plaoe  dem.  3  'pL  fem.   in  abstr.  go 

(6.)     fi'gu         ge       pia     fl  [hoa     ia  *  ro'H  ina  ge  iibS 

good  newi  3  «g.  f.  tU.  proeeia  throw  off  and    place  3  pi.  c.  all  3  pL  c    at 

igai'Jua'sa  ra        aw/pia    fl      iUe'in  hoati      deba 

▼bL  prooen       heal 

ra       Jgou'Jgotk — Luke  ix.  1-6. 

And  he  called  together  his  twelve  disciples,  and  gave  them  power 
and  authority  over  sdl  devils,  and  to  heal  (future)  them  that  were  sick; 
gatu  ^l  weiba^  the  element  of  reference  a  (67)  is  taken  only  by  the 
second  of  the  two  nouns. 

And  he  sent  them  that  they  should  preach  (throw  off)  the  kingdom 
of  Grod  and  heal  the  sick ;  the  object  gauihuba  beginning  the  sentence 
takes  the  person  of  the  subject  (68). 

And  he  said  unto  them,  Take  nothing  for  the  journey,  whether  (be 
it)  staff,  or  knife,  or  bread,  or  money,  and  no  one  of  you  shall  have  two 
coats. 

And  into  whatsoever  house  you  enter,  there  abide  and  thence 
depart 

And  them  that  do  not  receive  {ac'cipio)  you  (the  relative  clause 
qualifying  ina  precedes  it  as  an  adjective),  you  (taken  by  the  object  at 
the  beginning  as  person  of  subject^  68)  will  go  out  from  that  place 
and  also  shake  off  the  dust  from  your  feet  for  a  witness  (take  behind) 
upon  them. 

And  they  departed  and  went  through  all  the  towns  preaching  the 
gospel  and  healing  everywhere.^ 

man   3  eg.  mas.  rel.  pron.  yesterday  abstr.  come 

(7.)     k*oi'b  ia        piari     ge      ha,  the  man  who  came 

Ist  sg.  tee 

yesterday ;  piari  ge  ha  1coi%  the  same  ;  Koi'h  ia'ta     piari  ge  mu,  the 
man  whom  I  saw  yesterday ;  j^ari'ta  ge  mu  Koi'h,  the  same.^ 
ship  3  sg.  0.  from  Ist  «g.  copula  cent,  past  come 
(8.)   doe'om'i     x^'^^        9^     9^  ^^  -^  ^^  3^^^  come  from 

the  ship ;  ^  doeomi  is  printed  doeonia  in  Wallmann,  but  this  must  be 

journey  house 

an  error.     Tindall  spells    doi'omi,  ship,  and  ha,  come. 

eat  time  3rd  sg.  m.  on  fore  3rd  sg.  m*.  copula  cent,  past  dance 

(9.)  'fU'ai'b  ei'id'b  ge      go         pia,  before  meal- 

time he  has  danced.^ 

many  day  3  pi.  fem.  back  3rd  sg.  f .  on  3rd  sg.  m.  cop.  all  3rd  pi.  com.  abstr. 
(\(i,)  "igui  ^e'ti         Kau'8       '      ei'b  gehoafia  ge 

gather 
^Jiii'fhii,  after  many  days  he  gathered  all.^ 

Ood     3rd  sg.  m.  cop.  pron.  1st  pL  incL  prayer  3  sg.  fem.  without  tU.  pro. 
(11.)  fui\^  goa'b    ge  soda  ^gore'a  ose     ra 

»  Tindall,  p.  61.  «  Ibid.  pp.  29,  80. 

s  VVaUmann,  p.  60.  *  Ibid.  p.  61. 
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help 

huij  God  helps  without  our  prayer.^    Tiudal  says  that  tuipigoah  means 
sore  knee.^ 

oome  fat.  ybl.  proeeM  this  day  man  3  pL  m.  hone  3  pi.  m.  because  Bun  3  sg.  f. 
(12.)  «i  n%  ra  ne  fe  Jcoi'gUy        hd'gu  au    sqri's 

hypL  end  though 

ga  toa  x^«^  the  men  will  come  to-day  though  the  sun  set,  because 
of  the  horses  ^  (they  are  on  horseback) ;  the  related  clause  following 
attracts  the  subject  so  that  it  follows  the  verb,  and  ra  seems  to  be 
most  nearly  connected  with  it,  as  if  the  meaning  was,  are  to  come. 

74.  The  phonesis  of  th^  Hottentot  language  is  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  world  on  account  of  its  having  the  four  clicks,  pi,  i,  ^ ;.  Besides 
these,  the  Namaqua  has  the  following  consonants,  k,  k\  (/,  ^,  cZ,  6,  h, 
Xf  B,  2,  Wj  r,  UfU,  m;  b  being  very  near  w ;  and  the  following  vowels, 
a,  e,  i,  0,  o,  u^  and  the  diphthongs,  au,  ai,  ei,  cd,  ou,  ui.  There  are  also 
indefinite  vowels,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  &,  e,  I,  o,  u;  and 
there  are  three  tones  expressive  of  meaning — high,  middle,  and 
low  (52).  The  vowels  and  diphthongs  are  very  apt  to  be  nasidised 
sometimes  strongly,  sometimes  weakly.  The  guttural  utterances 
also  have  different  degrees  of  depth  in  the  throat.  The  clicks  occur 
very  frequently  before  all  vowels  and  before  h,  k,  g,  Xf  ^^^^  ^>  ^^^ 
only  in  the  beginning  of  a  word.  They  are  uttered  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  vowel  or  consonant  which  follows  them.* 

It  seems  probable  that  the  clicks  are  to  be  regarded  as  consonants 
imperfectly  and  indolently  uttered  like  the  indefinite  vowels,  their 
imperfection  being  that  they  have  no  breath  behind  the  closure  of  the 
organ.  They  are  initial,  the  breath  not  having  yet  moved  forward ; 
and  they  must  be  followed  by  an  utterance  behind  them,  as  they  draw 
the  air  from  before.  

75.  Thus  in  all  the  African  languages  which  are  remote  from 
Asiatic  influence,  the  one  tendency  prevails,  to  break  up  speech  into 
fine  fragments  which  enter  readily  into  combination  with  each  other 
without  losing  their  individuality. 

The  Kafir  languages  break  their  nouns  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
expresses  a  very  abstract  and  proportionally  separate  thought  of  the 
substantive  object  itself,  and  the  other  the  nature  which  belongs 
to  that  object.  And  though  their  verbal  stem  may  express  a  com- 
prehensive thought  of  act  or  state  conceived  in  a  single  idea,  a  frag- 
mentary element  of  fact  may  be  detached  from  the  idea  by  any  strong 
reference  to  it. 

The  Hottentot  also  detaches  the  substance  of  the  subject  to  be 
taken  up  by  an  element  through  which  thought  passes  to  the  fact ; 
and  throws  out  verbal  fragments  from  the  verb  more  or  less  separate 
from  it,  according  as  they  are  attracted  by  the  subject 

The  West  African  languages,  except  Bullom,  identify  the  attri- 
butive nature  of  the  substantive  object  with  the  substance  (Def.  4)  in 
too  close  a  connection  to  detach  this  as  a  separate  element ;  but  they 
all  break  up  the  verb.     Woloff  throws  out  from  it  a  system  of  frag- 

1  WaUmann,  p.  62.  »  Tindall,  p.  53.  '  Wallmann,  p.  65. 

*  Ibid.  p.  4-7;  TindaU,  p.  12. 
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ments  which  furnish  a  copious  expression  of  tense,  and  also  dis- 
tinguish varieties  in  the  ii^erence  in  the  subject  Mandingo,  Vei, 
and  Siisu,  break  their  verb  into  a  fine  subjective  part  and  a  coarser 
objective  part,  which  may  be  separated  from  each  other.  And  Oti,  Gra, 
and  Ewe  divide  the  act  or  state  into  different  parts  of  its  process  or 
among  different  objects,  though  the  parts  may  have  equal  connection 
with  the  subject.  With  these  Yoruba  agrees  to  a  great  extent  in  its 
fracture  of  the  verb,  though  it  is  very  different  from  them  in  other 
respects. 

IL  American  Langttages. 

1.  As  the  African  races  which  are  most  remote  from  Asiatic 
influence  have  of  all  men  the  quickest  excitability  of  mental  action, 
so  the  American  races  have  of  all  men  the  least  readiness  to  respond 
with  mental  action  to  an  impression ;  and  as  the  languages  of  those 
African  races  are  all  remarkable  for  their  tendency  to  break  up  speech 
into  fine  fragments,  so  the  languages  of  North  and  South  America 
have  for  the  most  part  been  long  noted  for  the  opposite  tendency  to 
express  thought  in  massive  combinations. 

2.  The  American  languages  have  in  consequence  been  distinguished 
from  the  other  languages  of  the  world  as  polysynthetic.  Yet  this 
term  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  express  their  distinctive  character ; 
nay,  its  applicability  cannot  be  denied  to  those  very  African  languages 
which  are  the  extreme  opposite  of  the  massive  kind  of  speech  which 
prevails  in  America.  It  has  been  seen  in  the  preceding  section  (7,  22, 
23,  31,  49,  50,  56,  62,  71)  that  the  languages  of  Africa  not  only  tend 
to  resolve  expression  into  minute  fragments,  but  also  are  remarkable 
for  the  facility  with  which  these  fragments  enter  into  combination 
with  each  other.  There  hence  arises  in  aU  of  them  a  tendency 
to  form  combinations  of  many  elements,  and  such  a  tendency  may 
properly  be  called  polysynthetic. 

The  following  syntactical  combinations  or  coalitions  of  the  elements 
of  a  sentence  may  serve  as  examples  : — 

pen.  pref .  being  still  in  pref.  of  ilizwe^  other  country 
Kafir — e       •        se    •    kw     *    eli      *    ne  (ilizwe),   esektcdine^    he 

meal    which  pen.  pref.  past  Terbal 
being   still   in   another   (country);^   {vgwde)   o    '    wa      '      he 
pref.  of  tgyBtlCt  took  pen.  pref.  pL 

li     '  ial/ate,     owahdUabcUe^  which  she  took  (meal) ;  ^  he 

were  not  with  pref.  pity 

he'iie'  na'  huhde^  hehenenahuhde^  they  had  no  pity.^ 
sense      pref.  of  itintke  inf.  selves  build 
Zulu  {igifieke)  s      •      oku  *  za  '  kda^  eolcuzcikela  (sense),  to  build 

for  themselves.* 

it  is  that  I  verbal  surpass  still  not  past  good 

Woloff  de  '  m-  o  •  gon  '  nt  •  ul'wcm'halce,  dfmogonoiulKOTibal^ey  it 
is  that  I  was  no  longer  better.^ 

In  Vei,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  last  section  (49),  a  whole  sentence 
may  be  run  together  into  a  kind  of  word ;  and  in  the  West  African 

'  Appleyard's  Kafir  Grammar,  p.  870.  '  Ibid.  p.  503. 

'  Ibid.  p.  23fi.  *  Grout's  Zulu  Gnunmar,  p.  344. 

*  Doilat'a  Woloff  Grammar,  p.  328. 
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languages  generally  the  parts  of  a  sentence  are  often  imperfectly 
separated  from  each  other. 

3.  Now,  such  combinations  consist  of  many  parts,  but  they  are 
remarkable  for  the  fineness  of  their  elements,  which  cohere  without 
losing  their  individuality,  though  mostly  mere  fragments  of  ideas. 
They  are  polysynthetic,  and  yet  fragmentary,  for  they  are  syntactical 
combinations  of  a  nature  similar  to  the  Yei  sentence  whose  parts  have 
run  together.  The  mind  moves  from  one  part  to  another  as  through 
the  words  of  a  sentence,  but  it  spreads  slightly  into  the  next  element 
before  it  leaves  the  preceding  one,  and  thus  joins  the  one  to  the  other, 
though  only  one  with  a  part  of  another  is  present  to  it  at  once. 

There  are  indeed  other  complex  combinations  formed  by  the  Afri- 
can languages,  which  arise  not  from  the  coalition  of  elements  of  a 
sentence,  but  from  derivation  and  composition.  Thus  the  Katir  verb 
is  capable  of  a  number  of  derivative  formations,  and  these  may  be 
accumulated  one  upon  another,  as  zaLUf  to  be  full;  zcdisa,  to  fill; 
zaliaekaf  to  become  filled ;  /ana,  to  be  like ;  fftnelaj  to  be  fit  for ; 
fanelelca,  to  be  suited  for ;  fandekisa^  to  make  suitable  for ;  ^  taiida, 
to  love ;  tandanOy  to  love  one  another ;  tandanisa,  cause  to  love  one 
another ;  the  English  translations,  however,  being  less  simple  than  the 
ideas  which  the  words  express.' 

Now,  of  such  formations  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  cannot  be 
made  at  pleasure  with  every  verb,  but  it  must  be  ascertained  from  the 
dictionary  what  formations  are  in  the  language,  and  what  their  mean- 
ings are.  They  are  formed  with  analysis  to  express  certain  simple 
thoughts,  and  when  use  has  appropriated  them  to  these,  and  merged 
the  parts  in  the  idea  which  is  expressed  by  the  whole,  that  idea 
becomes  simple,  and  the  verb  may  again  become  subject  to  a  new 
formation.  But  such  new  formations  continue  to  express  simple 
thoughts.  They  are  confined  in  use  to  such  singleness  of  meaning,  and 
the  significance  of  their  individual  elements  is  proportionally  reduced. 
The  same  may  be  said  generally  of  the  derivative  and  compound  for- 
mations of  the  African  languages,  of  which  examples  have  been  given 
in  the  last  section. 

So  that,  though  the  African  combinations  are  in  many  cases  polysyn- 
thetic, their  elements  for  the  most  part  either  are  fragments  of  ideas 
which  cohere  loosely  and  are  thought  in  succession;  or  if  thought 
together  they  express  by  their  combination  simple  conceptions  rather 
than  massive  aggregations  of  thought. 

4.  Now  of  the  American  languages,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  stated 
generally  that  most  of  them  tend  to  form  combinations  which  do  ex- 
press massive  aggregates  of  thought,  and  all  of  them  as  compared  with 
African  speech  tend  in  all  their  parts  to  widen  the  field  of  view  that 
is  at  once  before  the  mind,  which  the  African  languages  tend  to  narrow. 
The  American  combinations  contain  elements  which  are  themselves 
strong  thoughts ;  and  in  thinking  the  parts  the  mind  spreads  beyond 
one  such  element  in  a  single  act  of  thought,  so  as  to  embrace  a  com- 
plex and  extended  object.  Though  some  combinations  have  become 
appropriated  to  simple  conceptions,  the  facility  of  the  formation 
and  use  of  such  aggregates  in  which  the  elements  retain  their  original 

'  Appleyaid's  Kafir  Grammar,  p.  157.  ^  Gruut'ti  Zulu  Grammar,  p.  181. 
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fulness  of  meaning,  is  what  characterises  American  speech  to  so  great 
an  extent  And  if  it  be  desirable  to  have  a  word  to  express  this 
characteristic  tendency,  megasynthetic  would  be  more  correct  than 
polysynthetic ;  or  if  tiie  African  languages  were  called  fragmentary, 
the  American  might  be  called  massive.  The  latter  term  indeed  would 
be  the  more  correct;  for  the  peculiar  nature  of  American  speech 
shows  itself  not  only  in  megasynthetic  combinations,  but  also  in  the 
largeness  of  thought  directed  to  separate  objects  with  aggregation  of 
defining  and  particularising  elements. 

ESKIMO. 

5.  The  Eskimo  in  their  inhospitable  region  need  to  have  a  keen 
look-out  for  what  will  serve  their  purposes,  and  to  pay  great  attention 
to  the  methods  and  conditions  of  gaining  Uieir  ends.  But  so  difficult 
is  their  life  that  it  is  the  end  rather  than  the  means,  the  whole  result 
of  action  more  than  its  objects,  to  which  they  look  with  interest 
Substantive  objects  are  principally  interesting  to  them  in  connection 
with  action,  use,  or  possession,  loodity  also  being  an  object  of  great 
attention.  Actions  are  noted  specially  in  their  process  or  conditions. 
And  thus  thought,  verbs  and  nouns  are  by  the  sense  of  result  drawn 
into  combinations,  each  with  its  own  subordinate  accessories,  these 
being  thereby  reduced  to  such  subordination  that  they  can  never  be 
thought  as  principals,  and  the  principals  being  so  confinned  as  such 
that  they  can  never  be  accessories  to  each  other,  so  that  no  compounds 
are  formed  (Def.  21).  The  strong  interest  taken  in  the  nature  of  sub- 
stantive objects,  and  of  doings  and  beings,  causes  the  substantive  or 
verb,  which  is  combined  with  additional  elements,  so  to  predominate 
over  these  elements  as  to  reduce  them  to  mere  accessories  which  can 
only  be  used  as  such,  so  that  the  synthetic  feature  of  the  language  is 
derivation  (Def.  21). 

Now,  the  derivative  elements  in  Eskimo  are  so  completely  sub- 
ordinate, that  not  only  can  they  never  be  used  separately,  but  they  have 
no  traces  of  ever  having  been  independent  words,  and  yet  it  is  in  separate 
words  that  the  meanings  of  most  of  them  must  be  expressed  in  our 
speecL    Kleinschmidt  thus  describes  their  most  notable  characters : — 

''  These  subjoined  stems  differ  from  the  derivative  suffixes,  -some^ 
'hoody  'It/f  -nesSf  &c.,  first,  essentially  in  this,  that  according  to  all 
appearance,  they  are  from  their  origin  suffixes  {ursprimglicJie  caihange\ 
and  were  not  formerly,  like  ours,  independent  words  j  secondly,  in  their 
much  greater  number,  as  almost  all  dependent  thoughts,  all  our  auxi- 
liary verbs,  and  many  of  our  adjectives  and  adverbs  are  expressed  by 
such  subjoined  elements  j  and  lastly,  in  their  movableness  {jhre  heweg- 
lidikeit)^  as  most  of  them  are  not,  like  our  few  suffixes,  joined  fast  to 
certain  words,  but  may  be  attached  or  not  at  pleasure  according  as  the 
expression  requires  them  or  not  Stems  formed  by  such  combination 
are  treated  in  all  respects  as  simple  stems."  "  There  are  veiy  often  two, 
three,  and  more  subjoined  stems  attached  one  to  another."  ^  Now,  the 
absence  of  all  appearance  of  their  ever  having  been  independent  words 

^  Kleinachinidt,  Grammatik  der  Gronliindischeii  Sprache,  sect  11. 
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means  that  they  are  not  thought  with  any  degree  of  independence ; 
that  the  Eskimo  mind  does  not  in  any  degree  separate  them  from  the 
thoughts  on  which  they  are  dependent,  leaving  these  in  thinking  them, 
but  ^t  it  spreads  into  them  while  still  thinking  the  principal  element 
in  the  combination.  And  their  continual  applicability  in  new  forma- 
tions shows  that  they  are  used  in  their  natural  fulness  of  meaning 
without  any  such  reduction  as  might  arise  from  repeated  use  in  the 
same  formation  denoting  the  same  object  of  thought 

Because  these  elements  are  thought  without  the  mind  leaving  the 
combinations  in  which  they  occur,  they  remain  particular,  and  do 
not  acquire  meanings  more  general  tiian  the  meanings  in  the  combina- 
tions. Such  gener^  significations  would  belong  to  various  applications 
of  the  elements  in  meanings  different  from  what  they  have  in  the 
present  combination,  and  would  lead  thought  away  from  it  The 
particular  meanings  of  these  elements  are  always  much  the  same. 
Accordingly,  in  Kleinschmidt's  list  of  them,  with  a  large  number  of 
examples  under  each,  the  translation  given  for  each  clement  at  the 
head  of  its  examples  is  generally  repeated  or  paraphrased  in  each 
example.  In  this  respect  they  differ  strikingly  from  the  Kafir  nominal 
prefixes  (L  3);  and  as  the  great  variety  of  particular  meanings 
which  these  possess  was  shown  to  indicate  fragmentary  thought,  so 
the  sameness  of  meaning  of  the  Eskimo  elements  in  their  large  com- 
binations corresponds  to  massive  thought,  for  it  shows  that  they  have 
no  general  signification,  but  are  thought  particularly,  immersed  in  the 
present  combination.  From  this  sameness  of  meaning  belonging  to 
each,  it  follows  that  so  many  are  needed.     Kleinschmidt  gives  146. 

6.  When  an  Eskimo  would  say,  ^'  If  they  be  destitute  of  food  they 

eat  pass,  part  fit  for 
will  go  home,"  he  expresses  himself  in  two  words,  neH  *  sag  *     sa  . 

want     be     they    home     go       will     they 

ef  'u'k'unik  anef  cUa'f" umaf"p'ut  ;^  the  element  w  in  the  first  of 
these  words  has,  when  it  occurs  in  an  active  transitive  verb,  a 
significance  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Kafir  relative  verbal  element 
el,  it  refers  the  action  to  an  object ;  when  it  occurs  in  an  intransi- 
tive verb,  it  refers  to  the  subject,  and  the  reference  makes  the 
subject  passive ;  the  element  k  in  the  first  word  is  the  sign  of  a  depen- 
dent mood,  signifying  that  the  verb  does  not  make  a  full  assertion, 
but  only  states  a  supposition,  or  a  condition,  or  an  object  of  another 
verb  ;  tiie  element  p  in  the  second  word  is  the  sign  of  the  indicative 
mood,  and  asserts  fully  the  realisation  in  the  subject  There  is  an 
element  I  expressive  of  still  weaker  realisation  thap  k,  which  is  used 
with  a  negative  and  in  the  optative  mood  to  express  a  mere  wish, 
except  with  the  second  person ;  for  with  it  the  vivid  sense  of  the 
person  addressed  gives  strength  to  the  idea  of  fact  This  element  is 
also,  in  Zu,  the  sign  of  what  belongs  to  the  subject  of  a  fact,  to  which 
it  is  subordinated  like  a  present  participle.  And  another  element  f, 
liable  to  be  changed  to  8  or  f,  which  has  still  less  of  the  life  of  realisa- 
tion, is  the  sign  of  the  nominal  participle,  or  participle  which  is  used  as 
a  noun  (15) ;  it  occurs  in  the  first  of  the  above  words,  combined  with 

^  Kleinscbmidt,  sect.  90. 
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the  abfitiact  verbal  g^  in  sag^  the  element  of  the  passive  participle, 
though  this  is  generally  formed  with  g  instead  of  f  or  «  (8,  Ex.  3).  It 
may  be  observed  that  the  indicative  element  is  properly  h\  which  in 
the  above  word  is  changed  euphonically  to  p^  and  the  element  of  a 
dependent  mood  is  properly  g^  which  in  the  above  word  is  changed 
euphonically  to  A; ;  before  a  nasal  it  becomes  n. 

Now  these  elements  h\  g^  /,  and  t  differ  essentially  from  our  auxiliaries 
6e,  do^  may  in  the  excessive  abstractness  of  their  significance ;  for  these 
express  merely  different  degrees  of  the  sense  of  realisation  of  the  stem 
(Del  13).  And  they  differ  from  these  and  from  the  African  verbal 
fragments  which  denote  realisation  in  being  quite  inseparable  from  the 
verbal  stem. 

7.  Our  own  derivative  verbal  stems,  and  many  even  of  those  of  the 
Kafir  languages,  have  a  simultaneousness  of  parts  all  present  together 
to  the  mind.  But  in  both  these  cases  the  derivative  verbs  belong  to 
the  vocabulary  of  the  language. 

They  are  not  formed  at  pleasure  out  of  the  elements  of  a  fact,  but 
are  to  be  found  in  the  dictionary  with  their  proper  meanings ;  and 
their  repeated  use  with  those  meanings  causes  the  significance  of  the 
parts  to  be  more  and  more  meiged  in  a  single  idea  of  the  whole,  so 
that  the  parts  dwindle  and  the  whole  becomes  simpler.  Now  there 
are  in  Eskimo  derivatives  of  a  similar  nature  which  have  become  appro- 
priated to  special  ideas,  and  in  which  the  derivative  elements  have  to  a 
certain  degree  lost  their  original  significance ;  and  there  are  derivative 
elements  which  occur  only  in  such  words,  and  have  so  far  lost  their 
own  significance  that  they  are  no  longer  used  in  new  formation&^ 
But  most  of  the  derivative  elements  are  applicable  at  pleasure ;  and 
the  words  formed  with  them  "  are  formed  for  the  requirement  of  the 
moment,  as  one  directly  wants  them,  just  as  one  puts  words  together 
in  sentences.''  ^  Now  in  such  formations  there  is  no  dwindling  of  the 
parts  by  limitation  to  the  elements  of  a  simple  conception,  but  the 
parts  possess  their  natural  largeness  of  signification ;  and  the  synthetic 
tendency  of  the  language  is  to  be  seen  in  the  magnitude  and  number 
of  the  elements  of  thought  which  can  be  joined  together  and  be  all 
present  together  to  the  mind.  Such  derivative  elements  are  appli- 
cable at  pleasure  to  form  substantives  and  verbs ;  and  the  substan- 
tives which  are  formed  have  the  same  combination  of  parts  thought 
together  as  the  verbs,  for,  like  the  verbs,  they  are  treated  in  all 
respects  in  the  same  way  as  those  which  have  simple  stems. 

8.  A  few  examples  of  both  will  suffice,  in  which,  and  in  all  the 
examples,  every  element  of  a  word  after  the  first  is  a  derivative  element. 

liDgelica  only  almost  with    green  makes  it 
(1.)   Ktmn  'Ina'uayau  'nik    tunu  'yof"p'oq^  it   is  green   with  almost 

sick    hare  been  part,  belonging  their 

pure  angelica;^  (2.)  napat '  tnvia   •  sot    •    t(a     'a)t,  the  one  among 

write  (pass,  part)  thing  for 

them  who  has  been  sick,  napafsimasoftat ;  *  (3.)  agdla'gag      '      ga  ' 

favourite  my 

nnd '  ra,     that  whereon  I  would  specially  wish  to  write ;  *  (4.) 

^  Kleinschmidt,  sect.  106.       -  Ibid.  p.  127.      '  Ibid.  p.  32&      *  Ibid  p.  130. 
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do  place  favouriteliaye  for  often  often  (pan.  part.)  their  to    off     go      they 

piv  'fi   '  maf  '  ig    '     toft '  tag  'ka     '      min'nut  atU'dla^'p'tii,  Ihey 

go  off  to  the  place  which  they  repeatedly  have  as  their  favourite  place 

leek    seem  hare  (done)  he  me 
for  going  to  (doing  so)  ;^  (5.)  Jcinei''palug'8imav    *    aiio,  it  seems  that 

tobacco      ill         he 

he  has  sought  me;^  (6.)  tupa ' katagyoq,  he  is  ill  from  tobacco; 

salt    tastes      it  go  to  often   I  him  give  wont 

(7.)  twhayof  •  ni  'jp'oq,  it  tastes  salty ;  ^  (g.)  ofnig'taH'g'avko   tuni'saf 

he  me 

'dna^  as  often  as  I  go  to  him  he  is  wont  to  give  to  me ;  ^  in  the  former 
of  these  words  g  marks  the  dependent  mood,  expressive  of  a  condition ; 

tonch  a  little  jnst  only  HIb  true     I  it 

(9.)  dgtu'jpitdla't' ia'inar'oluaf" p'arOy  I  certainly  have  touched  it  only 

make  ready  shortly  seek  to  too  much  wiU  perhaps     he  it 
just  a  little;^  (10.)  ini'leHof  ' naf"  patcdd  *sa  '  rkof'    •   p'd, 

perhaps  he  will  seek  too  much  to  make  it  ready  in  a  short  time ;  ^ 

inner  most  thing  for  what  was  indeed  my  son  little  my  for  overcoat  work 

(11.)  Utig  'dltg  'zaf       •         alua    •    fa  thii  'nua '  v  *md    anofd  •  It ' 

of    I  it 

ufara,  what  was  intended  indeed  for  a  shirt  for  me  I  make  into  an 

overcoat  for  my  little  son.® 

The  above  are  examples  of  a  few  of  the  derivative  formations  in 
the  Eskimo  language,  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  ordinary  speech 
in  that  language  consists  altogether  of  such  words.  For  of  course 
derivatives  are  formed  only  when  the  conception  of  fact  which  is 
expressed  in  the  sentence  involves  those  elements  which  the  derivative 
elements  of  the  language  express.  These,  as  has  been  said,  are  never 
thought  separately  by  the  Eskimo.  In  analysing  the  fact  he  does  not 
detach  them  as  individual  thoughts  to  be  then  combined  with  the 
other  thoughts  in  a  conjoint  idea  of  the  fact ;  but  conceives  them  only 
with  their  principals  present  at  the  same  time  to  his  mind. 

9.  There  is  another  form  besides  this  aggregation  of  subordinate 
elements  in  which  a  synthetic  structure  appears  in  the  Eskimo  lan- 
guage, namely,  that  in  which  relations  are  thought,  not  properly  as 
such,  but  by  incorporation  without  transition.  Such  constructions 
are  indeed  in  their  nature  synthetic,  but  they  are  not  all  megasyn- 
thetic ;  yet  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  give  them  together,  as  they 
are  all  connected  with  another  characteristic  feature  in  Eskimo  thought, 
an  inaptitude  to  think  relations.  Thus  the  relation  of  a  verb  to  its 
indirect  object  or  condition  is  sometimes  taken  up  by  the  verb,  and 
the  object  or  condition  is  represented  pronominally  in  connection  with 
it.  This  takes  place  when  from  an  intransitive  verb  a  derivative  verb  is 
formed  with  the  derivative  element ^A^  place  (compare  III.,  73.  21),  or 
tii,  origin  or  immediate  cause,  with  g  the  abstract  verbal  element  of 

say    place  have  he  him 

being  or  doing  subjoined,  as  (1.)  oqaf  'Ji'g'd,    he  has  him  for 

'  pray  place  have  he  him 

the  place  (object)  of  saying,  ue.^  he  says  to  him ;  (2.)  kinufi   '  g  '  dy 

1  Kleinschmidt,  p.  130.        '  Ibid.  p.  146.        >  Ibid.  p.  147.        <  Ibid.  p.  149. 
*  Ibid.  p.  155.  «  Ibid.  p.  142. 
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off       go       oaoM  have  he  it 
he  prays  him  ;  (3.)  out  *  dtaf"  *  uii  '  g  '  d,he  has  it  for  the  cause  of 

going  off,  ».&,  he  goes  off  on  account  of  it ;  i  is  euphonic.^ 

Similar  formations  with  qai  express  relations  of  association,  as  (4.) 
sleep  aaiooiate  have  he  him 
sine  '  qati   '  g   *  a,  he  has  him  as  a  sleep-fellow,  t.e.,  he  sleeps  with 

him.     And  such  formations  with  te  «e,  express  relations  of  equality 

that   to     long  equal   ii      it 

of  extent,  as  (5.)  umatut  taki  *  ti  '  ga'oq^  it  is  as  long  as  to 
that! 

The  largeness  of  the  elements  combined  together  so  closely  in  these 
formations  gives  them  a  megasynthetic  character ;  hut  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  those  formations  in  which  only  pronominal  elements  are 
taken  up.  Some  of  these,  however,  are  remarkable.  The  combina- 
tion of  such  elements,  related  and  yet  thought  without  succession, 
appears  strikingly  in  the  way  in  which  the  Eskimo  verb  takes  up  a 
pronominal  representative  of  its  direct  object  into  such  combination 
with  the  representative  of  the  subject  that  the  one  is  often  quite 
indistinguishable  from  the  other.  Thus,  in  the  foregoing  examples, 
subject  and  object  are  denoted  together  pronominally  in  the  verh^  he 
him  or  he  it  being  expressed  by  a,  he  me  by  ana,  I  it  by  afu.  And 
so  always  in  the  transitive  verb  in  Eskimo,  the  personal  element  at 
the  end  expresses  subject  and  object  combined 

Such  elements  are  frequently  met  with  in  American  speech ;  and 
they  have  been  called  transitions.  They  form  a  very  remarkable 
feature  in  American  speech,  but  are  not  to  be  classed  with  its  mega- 
synthetic characteristics.  The  connection  between  a  genitive  and  the 
noun  which  governs  it  is  thought  with  remarkable  strength  in 
Eskimo.     For  even  though  there  is  a  genitive  case-ending,  viz.,  J7,  the 

governing  noun  takes  a  pronominal  suffix  to  represent  the  genitive 

■an    of         heat  ite      putty 

noun  in  combination  with  it,  as  (6.)  seketnup  kisafnar'aia  tiuinua 

dry  out 

pak'€f'p%  the  heat  of  the  sun  has  dried  up  the  putty. 

10.  There  is  in  Eskimo  a  remarkably  strong  sense  of  the  subordina- 
tions of  facts  as  objects  or  conditions  of  other  facts ;  a  feature  of  the 
language  which  is  due,  not  to  synthesis,  but  to  the  interest  which 
those  subordinations  have  for  the  race.  Yet  the  relations  of  the 
principal  to  the  subordinate  facts  are  not  expressed  in  transitional 
elements  thought  as  the  mind  passes  from  one  to  the  other,  but  arc 
implied  in  the  changes  which  the  subordinate  verb  experiences  in 
its  sense  of  realisation  and  personal  elements  owing  to  its  subor- 
dination. 

The  following  is  given  by  Kleinschmidt  as  an  ordinary  example ; ' 

anything  without    be   subj.    he      off  go  will    part,    he   hear       rabj.  he    him 
8U     '     er     '     u     '  k  'amcy  avi'dla'sa  '  s   ,  oq,  tiisaf  •  amittk, 

give  not  subj.  he  him  approve  not       they  him 

ttini'ni  '  n  .  mago,  iluar  'ini'l  •  at,  they  disapproved  of  him, 
because  he  did  not  give  to  him,  when  he  heard,  that  he  would 
go  off,  because  he  had  nothing.     The  subjunctive  expresses  a  con- 

1  Kleinschmidt,  sect  123.  ^  Ibid.  sect.  99. 
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temporaneons  condition  or  cause.  Another  mood  is  used  to  express 
a  supposition.  The  difference  of  the  moods  largely  affects  the  personal 
elements ;  thus,  in  the  ahove  suhjunctives,  m  expresses  the  reduced 
sense  of  &ct  in  the  subject. 

The  strong  sense  of  the  subordinations  of  the  secondary  facts 
appears  in  the  various  moods  which  express  their  various  modes  of 
dependence.  Thus  the  first  in  the  above  example  is  subordinated  to 
the  second  as  a  contemporary  condition  or  cause,  and  is  therefore  in 
the  subjunctive.  In  a  similar  way  the  third  is  subordinated  to  the 
fourth,  and  the  fourth  to  the  fiftiL  The  second  is  subordinated  to 
the  third  as  having  for  its  subject  the  object  of  the  third,  and  there- 
fore it  is  in  the  mood  which  Kleinschmidt  calls  the  nominal  participle, 
though  it  takes  all  the  persons ;  being  reduced  by  the  government  to 
a  noun.  And  there  is  another  form  for  a  fact  whose  subject  is  the 
subject  of  a  principal  fact,  and  another  for  a  transitive  verb  whose 
subject  is  object  of  a  principal  fact. 

Another  effect  of  the  close  connection  in  thought  between  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  subordinate  fact,  is  that  the  subject  of  the  former,  when 
it  is  the  third  person,  is  represented  by  a  special  element  in  the  latter, 
whether  it  occur  there  as  subject  or  object.  Thus,  in  the  above 
example,  the  first  word  denotes  a  fact  subordinate  to  the  second, 'and  it 
has  the  special  form  of  the  subjunctive  third  person,  ame^  because  its 
subject  is  the  same  as  the  subject  oq  of  its  principal ;  he  would  go  off 
because  he  (the  same)  had  nothing.  If  the  subordinate  subject  were 
different  from  the  principal,  it  would  be  expressed  by  mat  instead  of 
ame.  So  the  third  word  has  the  special  personal  element,  because  it 
has  the  same  subject  as  the  fourth  to  which  it  is  subordinate.  Other- 
wise its  personal  element  would  be  mago.  This  shows  a  strong  sense 
of  the  principal  fact  co-existing  with  the  thought  of  the  subordinate 
fact  The  principal  subject  is  recognised  as  such  in  the  subordinate 
fact  in  Eskimo,  whereas  in  English  its  distinction  as  principal  is  not 
present  to  the  mind. 

11.  The  Eskimo  is  in  one  respect  the  most  remarkable  among  the 
races  of  mankind,  they  have  become  'completely  adapted  to  the  most 
rigorous  physical  conditions  under  which  man  live&  Their  language 
therefore  is  worthy  of  attentive  study  in  all  its  features. 

It  may  be  said  to  have  only  fifteen  consonants,^  g,  k^  g^  t,  p,  h\  j^, 
Vf  h  ^1  ^i  ^,  ff,  71,  fTt,  but  g  after  another  consonant  becomes  ;^. 

The  primitive  vowels  a,  t,  k,  are  uttered  with  great  distinction  from 
each  other,  a  deep  in  the  throat,  i  and  u  with  strong  tension  of  the 
organs  of  the  mouth.  On  account  of  the  guttural  depth  of  a  its 
utterance  is  modified  and  made  less  deep  by  the  tension  of  k  or  ^, 
when  either  of  these  follows  it.  And  on  account  of  the  tension  of  i 
and  If,  these  are  affected  by  the  relaxation  of  utterance  at  the  end  of 
the  word  when  they  are  final,  so  that  they  are  then  sounded  with  the 
throat  more  open,  as  e  and  o  ;  which  also  takes  place  when  they  are 
attracted  towards  the  throat  by  being  followed  by  a  post-palatal  or 
guttural^ 

^  Kleinschmidt,  sect.  1.  '  Ibid.  sect.  2. 
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The  vowel  utterance  seems  to  have  great  distinctness;  for  the 
vowels  are  not  only  distingoished  as  long  and  shorty  but  each  of  these 
is  further  distinguished  as  sharp  and  blunt,  the  sharpness  being  the 
force  of  breath  with  which  the  vowel  is  sounded  in  a  syllable  dosed 
by  a  consonant,  in  order  that^  there  may  be  breath  to  utter  the 
latter.^  Concurrent  vowels  are  frequent^  and  the  language  loves  full 
vowels  and  syllables  consisting  of  one  consonant  and  a  vowel  fol- 
lowing it.^ 

From  the  above,  it  appears  that  the  Eskimo  phonesis  has  a  vocalic 
rather  than  a  consonantal  character.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  though  concurrent  consonants  may  be  found  in  the  language 
as  written,  they  hardly  exist  in  the  language  as  spoken ;  for  the  two 
consonants  coalesce,  the  first  being  weakened  and  losing  itself  in  the 
second,  which  begins  the  next  syllable.  Two  consonants  cannot  b^;in 
a  syllable  or  end  a  word.' 

The  consonants  are  uttered  with  strong  pressure  of  breath  on  the 
organs,  and  the  guttural  tendency  shows  that  this  pressure  is  from  the 
chest.  In  consequence  of  this  strong  pressure  of  breath  there  is  a 
strengthened  breath  in  the  second  of  two  concurrent  consonants, 
while  the  coalescence  of  the  two  strengthens  the  closure  of  the 
organs;  thus  ^  as  a  second  consonant  becomes  Xi  ^*  becomes  />\ 
I  becomes  dlj  s  becomes  S8,  t  becomes  x^ 

The  small  development  of  medials  is  remarkable.  It  is  to  nasals 
that  the  tenues  tend  to  be  softened  at  the  end  of  a  word,  when  a  word 
beginning  with  a  vowel  follows  without  pause. «  The  change  to  a 
nasal  removes  the  interruption  to  the  breath  without  necessitating  a 
soft  closure  of  the  organs ;  and  hardness  characterises  the  consonant 
utterance.  Only  the  tenues  can  end  a  word,  and  only  the  tenues,  or 
m,  n,  «,  can  begin  one.* 

The  principal  accent  tends  to  fall  on  the  ante-penultimate,  but  is 
attracted  by  a  heavy  syllable  involving  much  utterance.® 

12.  The  noun  has  a  dual  number  as  well  as  a  plural.  The  dual  is 
used  only  when  the  duality  is  to  be  expressly  stated.  It  is  not  used 
when  the  duality  is  understood ;  thus,  his  arms  or  legs  is  plural  The 
plural  is  used  not  only  for  a  plurality  of  an  object  but  for  an  object 
thought  as  containing  a  plurality  of  parts;  thus  a  boat  becomes 
plural  when  thought  with  people  in  it.^  The  dual  ending  is  k^  the 
plural  t ;  and  in  taking  these  a  final  k  or  q  is  dropped,  unless  it  be 
radical,  and  then  it  is  transposed  so  as  to  follow  the  initial  consonant 
of  the  last  syllable  and  form  a  concurrence  with  euphonic  change,  the 
vowel  of  the  last  syllable  coming  out  after  the  stem,  and  before  the 
ending,  and  if  it  be  c,  changing  to  ifi 

There  are  no  prepositions,  nor  any  postpositions  except  the  case- 
endings. 

The  case-endings  are  given  in  the  appended  table ;  those  of  the 
demonstrative  pronouns  under  those  of  the  nouns.     The  plural  case- 

^  Eleinachmidt,  sect  S.  '  Ibid,  sect  5.  ^  Ibid,  sects.  1,  5. 

*  Ibid,  sect  5.  »  Ibid.  sect.  .5.  «  Ibid.  sect.  9. 

"  Ibid.  sect.  14.  "  Ibid,  sect  26-81. 
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endings  serve  also  for  the  dual.  The  dual  k  and  the  plural  t  are 
dropped,  and  the  case-endings  are  generally  attached  in  the  same 
way  as  k  and  t,  but  -Jcut  is  generally  attached  to  the  vowel  of  the 
last  syllable  of  the  stem  untransposed,^  an  intervening  consonant 
being  dropped 

13.  The  stems  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns  are — 

ma,  hera 

iasy  there  ^where  thou  art,  or  a  place  spoken  of). 

uh\  here,  tnere  (place  pointed  to). 

ikj  ib\  on  that  side. 

jpav,  eastward,  landward,  upward. 

sam,  west-,  sea-,  down-ward. 

pik^  there,  above. 

kan^  here,  below. 

kig^  south. 

kam,  within  or  without. 

These  all  are  used  with  the  case-endings,  otherwise  only  in  exclama- 
tions with  -a  added.  They  may  all  except  tas  be  strengthened 
with  ^o-. 

The  above  stems  all  except  tas,  by  taking  -na  in  the  singular,  -ko  in 
the  plural,  form  demonstrative  stems  denoting  persons  in  the  respec- 
tive places.  These  take  the  case-endings  of  the  nouns  as  given  in  the 
table,  but  in  doing  so  they  change  -na  in  the  singular  to  -sum  and  -ko 
of  the  plural  to  -ku.  Moreover,  the  stem  thus  formed,  with  -a  added 
to  it,  is  genitive  in  the  singular,  nominative  in  the  plural ;  the  plural 
stem  in  -ko  is  accusative.^ 

Like  nouns  also  are  declined,  suna,  what  ?  siU,  plural,  kina^  who  ? 
kikutf  plural ;  they  drop  -na  in  the  oblique  cases  singular.^ 

There  is  also  an  interrogative  stem  72a,  in  no,  where  is  it  ?  and  nana, 
where  have  you  it  ?  * 

14.  Besides  the  case-endings  of  the  nouns  given  in  the  table,  there 
is  also  an  ending  p  which  is  generally  taken  like  the  dual  k  and  plural 
t,  and  which  forms  a  genitive  singular. 

And  it  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  Eskimo  language,  that  this 
genitive  is  used  for  the  subject  of  a  transitive  verb  with  a  direct 
object ;  the  stem-form  is  used  for  subject  of  an  intransitive  verb ;  the 
subject  being  supposed  in  each  case  not  to  have  a  possessive  personal 
suffix.* 

The  singular  case-endings  except  the  Vial  are  formed  on  the  geni- 
tive, their  m  being  its  p,  the  n  in  the  plural  is  the  plural  t  similarly 
softened.  In  the  Yial  k  takes  the  place  of  the  final  consonant  of  the 
stem.^ 

1  KleixiBchmidt,  sect.  38.  '  Ibid,  sect  20-24.  '  Ibid.  sect.  25. 

*  Ibid.  sect.  22.  *  Ibid,  sect  16.  «  Ibid,  sect  41. 
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[sect.  I] 


15.  The  system  of  personal  suffixes  of  nouns  and  verbs  is  giv 
in  the  accompanying  table,  taken  from  Kleinschmidt's  Grammar,  i 
vrhich  v  stands  for  b'  and  ng  for  li.    The  e-  suffixes  of  the  third  pe: 
are  used  when  that  person  is  identical  with  the  subject  of  the  princi 
verb  unless  passive ;  and  in  the  subordinate  forms  of  the  verb  thi 
are  reflexive  of  the  subject  of  the  principal  verb.     In  taking  the 
sessive  suffixes  the  vowel  of  the  last  syllable  is  transposed  by  soj 
stems  of  nouns.^ 

The  personal  pronouns  as  separate  are  expressed  by  the  possessr 
suffixes  and  case-endings  attached,  for  the  first  person  to  the  stem 
{uv  here),  and  for  the  second  to  the  stem  Ue  (ik  there).^     Instead 
uva  and  He  they  may  a£fect  stems,  which  mean  alone,  alL  entire, 
each,  to  express,  I  alone,  &c.^ 

The  indicative  element,  called  in  the  table  the  hauptcharakteTy 
which  the  suffixes  are  attached,  is  h\  which,  after  a  final  consonj 
of  the  stem,  becomes  jp,  and  unites  with  final  e  into  a;  final  t  befi 
Xi  is  dropped 

The  element  of  the  subordinate  parts,  called  in  the  table  the  hi\ 
diarakter,  is  g,  which  coalesces  with  final  q  into  r,  and  with  o 
final  consonants  into  k,^ 

The  subjunctive  expresses  a  contemporary  or  antecedent  conditio] 
the  other  mood  is  hypothetical  or  ideal.^ 

The  so-called  objective  verbal  participle  expresses  a  transitive 
whose  subject  is  object  of  the  principal  verb.^ 

The  so-called  subjective  verbal  participle  is  a  verb  which  has 
same  subject  as  the  principal  verb,  being  connected  with  it  ]i 
present  participle  agreeing  with  its  subject^ 

There  is  another  form  not  given  in  the  table  which  Kleinsc 
caUs  the  nominal  participle,  because  it  may  be  used  as  a  noun,  mi 
ing  I  who,  thou  who,  <&c.     It  is  formed  on  t,  with  the  iutransii 
indicative  persons,  and  it  expresses  the  same  as  the  verbal  partic^ 
only  that  it  is  intransitive.^ 

It  is  particularly  to  be  observed  that  the  personal  elements 
tive  are  in  the  indicative  preceded  by  a,  the  intransitive  by  u ;  in 
subjunctive  both  are  preceded  by  ma.  or  a&',  in  the  hypothetii 
pa  or  uV ;  there  being  most  vowel  force  in  a,  least  in  uh\ 

The  reflexive  and  passive  may  be  expressed  by  the  intrani 
persons  without  any  other  element.     The  transitive  suffixes  are 
times  used  with  what  is  properly  an  intransitive  verb  to  refer 
proximate  object.^^ 

The  negative  is  expressed  by  -idt  subjoined  to  the  verbal 
In   the   indicative   this  element   takes  I  instead  of  j?,  drops 
the  third  singular,  and  takes  a  instead  of  u  before  the  intram 
persons.  ^^ 

The  conjunctions  and,  but,  also,  or,  are  enclitic.^* 


dual 


is  2 

[heir  2 

hj  2 
our  b 
our  2 

iy2 
ur  bo  I 
ur2 


1  Kleinschmidt,  secto.  33,  36,  54,  75. 
s  Ibid,  sect  48. 
s  Ibid.  sect.  49. 
*  Ibid,  sect  51. 


s  Ibid,  sect  89. 
^  Ibid.  sect.  88. 
7  Ibid.  sect.  77. 
^  Ibid.  sect.  91. 


»  Ibid,  sect  78. 

w  Ibid,  sect  59. 

»  Ibid,  sect  61. 

M  Ibid.  sect.  62. 
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^le,  vit,  nutf  nik  ;  k-andg-  meau  tut  or  pvf.) 


dual. 

ngn- 

kingn- 

gingn- 

kik- 
kik- 
kik- 

plnr. 

is  2 

heir  both  2 

heir  2 

ohis 

-^^  their  both 

^  their 

is  2 
heir  2 

ngvMHi' 
ngmingti' 

ngmig- 
ngmik- 

.his 
S  their 

hy  2 

'our  both  2 
-•our  2 

ngn-  [f»-] 

t^ingn- 

vtingri' 

gk- 

vtik- 

vHk- 

»thy 

g  your  both 

^your 

iiy2 

ur  both  2 

ur2 

vn- 

vtingn- 

vtingn- 

vk- 

vtik- 

vtik- 

o-my 

o  our  both 

.g  our 

m- 
in- 
in- 


mtn- 
mingn- 


ngn-  [rn-] 
vtingj^ 


vnn' 


vn- 


vtingn' 
vtin- 


V9tg- 


vk- 

viik- 

vtig- 


needed  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  language;  characteristics 


1  Kleiiuchmidt,  sects.  95,  97. 

*  Ibid,  aeots.  98,  99. 

•  Ibid.  sect.  102. 


2  Ibid,  sects.  70, 180. 
*  Ibid,  sect  100. 
'  Howse's  Cree  Grammar,  p.  87.  '  Ibid*  p,  88, 

K 


1  Kleinschmidt,  sects.  33,  36,  54,  75.  '^  Ibid,  sect  89.  •  Ibid,  sect  7S. 

«  Ibid,  sect  48.  *  Ibid.  sect.  88.  »<>  Ibid,  sect  69. 

»  Ibid.  sect.  49.  '  Ibid,  sect  77.  "  Ibid,  sect  61. 

*  Ibid,  sect  51.  ^  Ibid.  sect.  91.  "  Ibid.  sect.  62. 
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16.  The  tisual  order  is  subject,  object^  indirect  objects  or  conditions, 
verb ;  but  emphasis  may  bring  a  member  to  the  beginning.  The  geni- 
tive precedes  the  noun  on  which  it  depend&  There  are  few  adjectives ; 
and  these  follow  their  substantive,  whether  subjoined  to  it  or  not 
When  not  subjoined  to  it,  they  are  rather  noims  in  apposition  to  it.^ 

There  is  no  distinction  of  present  and  past  in  the  verb.  The  future 
and  the  perfect  are  expressed  by  auxiliary  verbal  derivative  elements 
(6),  of  which  there  are  several^ 

The  fact  which  conditions  another  precedes  it,  but  the  so-called 
objective  verbal  and  nominal  participles  follow  the  principal  verb. 
When  the  nominal  participle  precedes,  it  is  usually  taken  as  a  noun.^ 

There  is  no  verb  substantive.* 

The  place  of  the  relative  pronoun  is  sometimes  supplied  by  a 
demonstrative  pronoun  agreeing  with  the  antecedent  and  followed  by 
a  verb  which  qualifies  the  antecedent  thus  referred  to,  and  contains  a 
personal  element  representing  it.^ 

CEEE. 

17.  The  American  Indian  races  of  the  Algonkin  family  are  in  con- 
tact with  the  Eskimo  in  Labrador ;  and  from  thence  their  northern 
boundary  extends  westward  over  three-fourths  of  the  breadth  of  North 
America.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  Algonkin  region,  the  Cree  and 
Chippeway  languages,  which  differ  only  as  dialects,  are  spoken  over  a 
large  area,  the  Cree  in  the  country  south  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the 
Chippeway  more  to  the  south-west,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mississippi 

Cree  has  the  tenuis  and  medial  post-palatal,  ante-palatal,  dental,  and 
labial,  also  f ,  0,  ^,  f,  ^,  8,  z,  m,  n,  tr,  y,  and  A,  also  q  before  u.  It 
prefers  tenues,  Chippeway  prefers  medials,  and  is  very  nasaL^ 

18.  In  Cree  and  Chippeway  there  is  great  facility  of  forming 
derivative  verbs.  But  this  development  differs  remarkably  from  that 
of  the  Eskimo,  as  the  derivative  elements  refer  mainly  to  the  energy 
of  the  agent  exerted  on  the  object  of  the  action  if  the  verb  be  transi- 
tive, or  to  the  state  of  existence  of  the  subject  if  the  verb  be  intransi- 
tive ;  so  that  those  derivative  elements  have  been  very  appropriately 
called  energising  signs.^  Different  elements  are  used  according  to  the 
way  in  which  the  accomplishment  of  the  action  engages  the  energy  of 
the  agent.  And  so  strong  is  the  sense  of  that  energy  that  almost 
every  consonant  in  the  language  is  used  to  express  its  varieties  in 
different  verbs,®  while  in  the  same  verb  it  differs  according  as  the 
object  is  animate  or  inanimate. 

The  derivative  elements  of  the  Cree  and  Chippeway  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  Eskimo  (5)  in  the  particularity  and  sameness  of  their 
meanings,  and  in  the  great  number  of  them  which  are  consequently 
needed  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  language;  characteristics 

1  Eleinschmidt,  sects.  95,  97.  ^  Ibid,  sects.  70, 180. 

<  Ibid,  sects.  98,  99.  ^  Ibid,  sect  100. 

»  Ibid.  sect.  102.  ^  Howse*s  Cree  Grammar,  p.  87.  '  Ibid.  p.  88. 
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1  Kleinschmidt,  sects.  33,  36,  54,  75.        >  Ibid,  sect  89.  >  Ibid,  sect  7B. 

>  Ibid,  sect  48.  *  Ibid.  sect.  88.  ^o  Ibid,  sect  59. 

»  Ibid,  sect  49.  ^  Ibid,  sect  77.  "  Ibid,  sect  61. 

*  Ibid.  sect.  51.  ^  xbid.  sect  91.  "  Ibid.  sect.  62. 
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16.  The  usual  order  is  subject,  object^  indirect  objects  or  conditions, 
verb ;  but  emphasis  may  bring  a  member  to  the  beginning.  The  geni- 
tive precedes  the  noun  on  which  it  depends.  There  are  few  adjectives ; 
and  these  follow  their  substantive,  whether  subjoined  to  it  or  not 
When  not  subjoined  to  it,  they  are  rather  nouns  in  apposition  to  it.^ 

There  is  no  distinction  of  present  and  past  in  the  verb.  The  future 
and  the  perfect  are  expressed  by  auxiliary  verbal  derivative  elements 
(5),  of  which  there  are  several' 

The  fact  which  conditions  another  precedes  it,  but  the  so-called 
objective  verbal  and  nominal  participles  follow  the  principal  verb. 
When  the  nominal  participle  precedes,  it  is  usuaUy  taken  as  a  noun.^ 

There  is  no  verb  substantive.* 

The  place  of  the  relative  pronoun  is  sometimes  supplied  by  a 
demonstrative  pronoun  agreeing  with  the  antecedent  and  followed  by 
a  verb  which  qualifies  the  antecedent  thus  referred  to,  and  contains  a 
personal  element  representing  it.^ 

CEEE. 

17.  The  American  Indian  races  of  the  Algonkin  family  are  in  con- 
tact with  the  Eskimo  in  Labrador ;  and  from  thence  their  northern 
boundary  extends  westward  over  three-fourths  of  the  breadth  of  North 
America.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  Algonkin  region,  the  Cree  and 
Chippeway  languages,  which  differ  only  as  dialects,  are  spoken  over  a 
large  area,  the  Cree  in  the  country  south  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the 
Chippeway  more  to  the  south-west  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mississippi 

Cree  has  the  tenuis  and  medial  post-palatal,  ante-palatal,  dental,  and 
labial,  also  f ,  0,  ^,  §,  r,  8,  z,  m,  n,  t£^,  y,  and  h,  also  q  before  u»  It 
prefers  tenues,  Chippeway  prefers  medials,  and  is  very  nasal® 

18.  In  Cree  and  Chippeway  there  is  great  facility  of  forming 
derivative  verbs.  But  this  development  differs  remarkably  from  that 
of  the  Eskimo,  as  the  derivative  elements  refer  mainly  to  the  energy 
of  the  agent  exerted  on  the  object  of  the  action  if  the  verb  be  transi- 
tive, or  to  the  state  of  existence  of  the  subject  if  the  verb  be  intransi- 
tive ;  so  that  those  derivative  elements  have  been  very  appropriately 
called  energising  signs.^  Different  elements  are  used  according  to  the 
way  in  which  the  accomplishment  of  the  action  engages  the  energy  of 
the  agent.  And  so  strong  is  the  sense  of  that  energy  that  almost 
every  consonant  in  the  language  is  used  to  express  its  varieties  in 
different  verbs,®  while  in  the  same  verb  it  differs  according  as  the 
object  is  animate  or  inanimate. 

The  derivative  elements  of  the  Cree  and  Chippeway  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  Eskimo  (5)  in  the  particularity  and  sameness  of  their 
meanings,  and  in  the  great  number  of  them  which  are  consequently 
needed  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  language;  characteristics 

1  Kleinschmidt,  sects.  95,  97.  ^  Ibid,  sects.  70, 180. 

^  Ibid,  sects.  98,  99.  ^  Ibid.  sect.  100. 

*  Ibid.  sect.  102.  '  Howse's  Cree  Grammar,  p.  87.  ^  Ibid.  p.  88, 
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which  correspond,  as  has  been  said  (5),  to  a  massive  quality  of 
thought 

19.  Their  nature  may  be  seen  in  the  following  examples,^  in 
translating  which   into  English  the   pronoun  he  him  is  used  for 

any  animate  subject  or  object^  and  it  for  any  inanimate :  pimute%  he 
goes ;  pimuteh'e'Uy  he  makes  him  go ;  pimvie*t'duy  he  makes  it  go ; 
pimuie'ta'magun,  it  makes  it  go.  This  formative  h'e'u^  t'ou,  when 
not  accented^  is  merely  transitive,  as  wunni*h*e'ti,  he  loses  him; 
wunni't'au,  he  loses  it;  sdhi'h'e'u,  he  loves  him;  saJci't'au^  he  loves 
it)  in  which  u  denotes  the  subject  acting  on  an  animate  object,  and  e 
the  succession  of  the  doing  of  the  subject,  au  denotes  the  subject 
acting  on  an  inanimate  object,  h  the  energy  of  the  agent  applied  to 
an  animate  object,  t  the  energy  applied  to  an  inanimate  object. 
Other  verbs  take  the  weaket  energy  for  their  stronger  transitive 
element,  and  when  the  object  is  inanimate  reduce  the  life  of  the 
subject  by  closing  it  to  ?»,  as  nuggai'e'u,  he  leaves  him ;  nugga'ttmi^ 
he  leaves  it;  gu8i;'e^  he  fears  him;  gus't'um,  he  fears  it; 
puJetoah't'e'Uf  he  hates  him;  pukwahi'um,  he  hates  it.  But  some 
verbs  of  this  class  take  tau  with  the  inanimate  object,  as  kaht-t'e-u^ 
he  hides  him ;  kaht't^au^  he  hides  it. 

Another  transitive  element  is  m,  t;BS  wQpp'u^  he  sees ;  iooppa'm'eii^ 
he  sees  him;  woppat'um,  he  sees  it;  taka'm'e'iiy  he  stabs  him;  takat^um^ 
he  stabs  it ;  ungi'tn'e'v^  he  lives  with  him ;  mtuppi'm'e*u^  he  sits  with 
him. 

Another  transitive  element  is  w^h;  as  utomma'we'Uy  he  beats  him  ; 
viomina'h'UTn^hQ  beats  it;  ukwurmaio'eu,  he  covers  him;  fjkwunnah'uiny 
he  covers  it 

Another  transitive  element  is  ^,  ^ ;  as  wi'Se'u^  he  names  him;  iffi^fvan^ 
he  names  it ;  d'S^^'v^  he  puts  him ;  as't'du^  he  puts  it 

Often  the  same  root  takes  different  transitive  elements  to  express 
different  verbal  ideas,  as  uUti^  with ;  vjitvh'e'u^  he  acts  with  him  ; 
witi'we'u^  he  accompanies  him. 

•  There  are  also  special  transitive  elements  with  more  particular 
meanings,  as  in  the  following  table ;  ^  to  understand  which  it  must 
be  premised  that  in  the  Cree  language,  owing  to  its  strong  perception 
of  sensible  life,  the  first  and  second  persons  as  subjects  precede  the 
verb,  because  they  are  thought  in  the  fulness  of  their  life  when  they 
are  animated  by  the  full  realisation  of  the  indicative  mood.  They 
are  thus  separated  from  the  object  which  follows  the  verb,  and  with 
which  the  third  person  coalesces,  as  do  all  the  persons  in  the  sub- 
junctive mood.  Moreover,  in  all  the  transitive  formations,  the  animate 
object  singular  third  person,  of  a  verb  in  first  or  second  person  singular, 
is  represented  by  au  following  the  element  of  active  energy ;  but  when 
the  object  is  inanimate  it  is  not  represented,  but  the  verb  in  all  its 
persons  is  the  same  as  if  it  were  intransitive. 

I  Howse'B  Cree  Grammar,  p.  37-48.  ^  Ibid.  p.  86. 
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latPtn.     SdPmn.     SdPen.    .litPon.     2dP«n.     SdPen. 

it  he, 

•A '6m  denotes  force ;  alio^  with 
roots  of  motion,  by 
water. 

-toA'um  denotes  beatinff  or  batter- 
ing, after  the  manner 
of  the  root. 

•sib'iim  denotes  force  or  causa* 
tiveness;  also  what  is 
adverse  =  mM-;  also 
action  with  the  leg 
(mefibo^,  the  leg). 

'Vum  denotes  performance  by 
the  mouth. 

-n'tim    denotes  action  with  the 
hand,  or  other  gentle 
means. 
-^iVdu     -piU'du    -piU'i'u    -piU'in     -piU'en     -^t '6m  denotes  action  with  the 

arm    {metpiUun,     the 
arm). 
-aw'au      -iw'au      'tw'e'u      »t'in         -fin         -ium      denotes  cutting  or  burn- 
ing, after  the  manner 
of  the  root. 

break    it  he,  ko. 

Thus  pVcu'Ji'um,  he  breaks  it  by  force. 

pikuiah'ilmy  he  breaks  through  it  by  striking  or  hammering. 

ptku'sk'vm^  he  breaks  it  by  mischance,  or  with  the  foot. 

ptkwt'um^  he  breaks,  tears  it  Mdth  the  mouth. 

jnku'n'um,  he  breaks  it  with  the  hand. 

piku'pitt'umy  he  breaks  it  by  pulling. 

piku'8'umf  he  breaks  it  by  cutting.^ 

him  he  it  he 

And  there  are  special  transitive  elements  of  sense,  -fiow'e  *  u,  -n'uyn 

him  he  it  he  him  he        it  he  him  he    it  he 

sees,  'tcno'i  •  u,-t'um  hears,  -mcU'e  '  u,  -mat'tim  smells,  -pwe  •  m,  'St'um 

him  he     it  he 
tastes,  shawe  *  u,  -sk-um  feels.  ^ 

20.  There  is  likewise  an  abundance  of  intransitive  verbal  elements,' 


he      it 

'S-u,  -au,  toawi's'Uf  he  is  circular;  waud'au,  it  is  circular. 
s'u,  -un,  or  -«,  awku's'u,  he  is  sick ;  awkwun^  it  is  tart ;  appi8tsi'88% 

he  is  small ;  appisasiTi,  it  is  small. 
s'u^  -t'e'u,  expressive  of  passive  participle  of  state ;  niesta'a'u,  he  is 

dried,  consumed ;  mesta't'e'Uy  it  is  consumed. 
-kai'i'u,  passive  participial  inanimate  object  of  action. 
s'u,  't'in,  uchu'B'Uy  he  hangs ;  tuJcu't-in,  it  hangs  j  uckws'u^  he  is 

hung ;  vckuii'e'Ui  it  is  hung. 
8  denotes  animate  subjective  state,  t  inanimate  subjective  state,  e 
movement  or  succession  of  action. 

The  third  person  animate  of  neuter  verbs  varies  in  form  according 
to  the  idea  of  the  verb,  as  app-Uy  he  sits ;  pusaek'u^  he  rises  from  sitting ; 
pimissifiy  he  lies  down ;  umnnesk-au,  he  rises  from  lying ;  sibuyt'e'u,  he 
departs;  daOan'um,  he  swims;  aku'su^  he  sits  (a  bird  in  a  tree);  akuyn'u, 
he  sits  (a  duck  in  the  water) ;  aku'tin^  it  sits  (an  island  in  the  water). 

1  Howse's  Cree  Grammar,  p.  95.  '  Ibid.  p.  96.  '  Ibid.  p.  25-82. 
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The  ihiid  person  inanimate  is  generally  -magun,^  bnt  it  has  other 
forms. 

The  element  'k'eti^  he  makes  (the  root),  becomes  transitive  in 
'kai'e'tif  and  instmmentiye  in  -ka'g'e'u;  -m'tt  is  possessive;  and 
-ak'au  is  expressive  of  abundance,  sk'u  of  frequency. 

21.  The  following'  may  illustrate  the  facility  and  nature  of  verbal 

formation : — 

mjTpt,  water ;  nippiwif  watery. 

he     it  it  he 

ntppttot^  -tfn,  is  watery,  wet ;  nippi'ka'g'e'Uf  makes  water  of. 

nippiwisB'u^  -auy  is  water-like ;  nippi'ik'au,  there  is  abundance  of 

water. 

nippiw'iss'u,  -et'eii^  is  watered ;  umppi'm'u,  he  has  water. 

him  he  it  he  chief  him  he 

nippi'h'e'u,  4'du^  turns  into  water ;  hvJcemau't0i'm'e'Uj  he  considers 

him  chief. 

nijopim'h'euj  4'aUy  watereth,  wets. 

he 
nippi'k'iut  makes  water. 

him  he         it  he 

nippi'ka't'eu^  -ka't'um^  makes  water, 
it 

nippi'ka'Ve'u^  it  is  made  water. 

Verbs  become  intensive  or  frequentative  by  reduplication.  The 
reflexive  verbs  insert  e  or  «9,  and  the  reciprocal  verbs  ^  or  ^  after  the 
energising  element 

22.  Now,  some  of  the  above  verbal  elements  have  great  concrete- 
ness  of  meaning.  And  they  all  retain  in  the  formations  into  which 
.  they  enter  the  full  signification  which  naturally  belongs  to  them ;  for 

they  are  joined  at  will  to  the  words  of  the  language  to  give  them 
verbal  meanings,^  without  requiring  to  be  worn  down  by  use  and  lost 
in  a  simple  idea  (see  3,  4).  Moreover,  they  are  thought  with  the  idea 
of  the  root-word  present  at  the  same  time  to  the  mind,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  particularity  and  sameness  of  their  meanings  (see  5,  18).  And, 
besides,  they  never  occur  except  in  closest  phonetic  conjunction  with 
such  a  root,  uttered  along  with  it  in  one  act  of  utterance  which  pro- 
ceeds from  one  voHtion  and  corresponds  to  one  thought. 

23.  As  these  elements  refer  rather  to  accomplishment  than  to  result^ 
there  is  less  synthesis  j  and  they  are  less  apt  to  consist  of  several  parts 
combined  together  than  the  Eskimo  derivatives.  There  is  also  less 
difference  of  principal  and  subordinate  elements,  so  that  the  former 
may  become  auxiliaries  in  the  expression  of  an  idea  producing  com- 
position of  the  roots  of  verbs  and  nouns.  Yet  this  mode  of  treating 
roots  is  not  carried  so  far  in  Cree  as  it  is  in  some  American  languages. 
In  Cree  it  is  in  general  only  natural  appearances  or  events,  common 
operations,  &c.,^  which  are  expressed  in  compounds,  and  one  component 
must  always  qualify  another.  Except  under  such  conditions,  com- 
pounds are  not  formed  either  in  verbs  or  in  nouns,  probably  because 
the  interest  is  engaged  ^rather  with  the  exertion  of  energy  and  its 

^  HowBe'fl  Cree  Grammar,  pp.  49, 152.  ^  Ibid.  pp.  17-21, 71. 

.  s  Ibid,  ppb  22,  24,  82,  &G;  «  Ibid.  pp.  179,  293. 
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subjects  and  objects,  and  concentrated  on  these  respectively,  so  as  to 
spread  less  on  ^e  nature  of  the  act  or  thing. 

These  compound  and  dorivative  formations  are  treated  in  all  respects 
like  simple  roots,  and  have  the  same  simultaneousness  of  conception 
when  they  have  been  formed,  the  parts  first  thought  being  kept  before 
the  mind  till  the  others  are  added. 

white    head 

24.  The  following  are  examples  of  compound  verbs :  ^  wop'ietekwon'u^ 

cold  water  wear 

he  is  white-headed;    tak'ippi'k'tu^  he   makes   cold  water;  hik 

inow-ehoe  wipe  hand 

assam'^'v^  he  wears  snow-shoes  (wearsnowshoe-^f^'Ae) ;  kom'fif'e'u 

suffooate       mow 
he  cleans  his  hands ;  Jdpundi&mu'CLkoon'e%  he  is  suffocated  by  snow ; 

too    XDoath  between  wood  pat 

usami '  tun  *  zf,  he  is  too  mouthed,  talks  too  much :  ittstawask  *  us't'ou, 
he  puts  it  between  wood,  t  is  the  eneigy  of  subject  exerted  on  object ; 

tire  haul  quick  freece 

teskwtap'i'Uy  he  is  tired  by  hauling ;  nttskw'iftt'iny  it  freezes  suddenly ; 

on  pat 

tet'CLS'trm^  he  puts  it  on. 

The  adjective  is  not  thought  properly  as  a  comparative  part  of  the 
idea  of  the  substantive  object  (Del  6).  But  it  is  thought  as  a  verb 
in  the  subjunctive  mood  with  the  relative  ga^  hi^  preceding  it  as  its 
subject,  and  either  following  or  preceding  the  substantive,  or  without 
ga  or  hi  it  may  go  before  the  substantive  in  the  subjunctive  inde- 
finite (38),  or  it  is  thought  without  proper  comparison  of  the  substan- 
tive object^  and  therefore  without  due  distinction  of  the  adjective  as 
comparative  from  the  noun  as  object  of  comparison.  It  is  thought  in 
the  latter  way  only  when  frequently  connected  with  the  noun,  and  it  is 
then  compounded  with  the  noun,  so  that  when  an  adjective  is  not 

thought  as  a  verb  it  is  compounded  with  the  noun ; '  and  so  also  may 

rook    mountain 

noun  be  compounded  with  noun,  as  amnnl  *  wvU  *  a,  rocky  mountains ; 

red    berry    juice 

miSku'mwappuyy  wine.  There  is  an  intermediate  construction  of  the 
adjective  when  it  is  not  so  associated  with  the  noun  as  to  compound 
with  it,  and  yet  so  far  associated  that  it  compounds  with  an  abstract 
idea  of  it,  for  which  the  comparative  thought  expressed  by  the 
adjective  has  special  affinity.  When  thus  compounded  with  the 
general  noun  it  is  thought  verbally  as  an  affection  of  the  substantive 

long  wood  round 

object     Thus  hinwaak'uer^^  it  is  long  (t.e.,  a  stick  or  tree);  wonu 

atone 

appisk'iss'ti^  it  is  round  (a  stone).  This,  however,  takes  place  only 
with  a  limited  number  of  categories  of  things,^  for  it  requires  habitufd 
association  to  combine  even  so  far  the  quality  and  the  noun  (120). 

25.  There  is  also  great  facility  of  forming  derived  roots  by  prefix- 
ing to  the  simple  root  od-,  a^-,  ast-,  anwe-y  to  express  reversds  of  its 
meaning,  gkur  to  express  what  is  strongly  contrary,  tOka-  decline  or 
removal,  of-  alteration,  db-  identity,  kife-  what  is  good,  all  of  them 

^  Howae's  Granuaar,  p.  177*  '  Ibid  p.  811.  *  Ibid  p.  178. 
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subject  to  phonetic  change,^  as  well  as  various  adverbial  elements;^ 
and  the  verbs  -pu6  ^  move,  and  -iSi  *  think,  seem  never  to  be  used  with- 
out a  determining  word  prefixed.  A  verb  thus  formed  may  take 
after  its  eneigising  element  the  adjectival  -toij  and  become  the  root  of 

think 

a  new  verb,  as  Tcusk ' iOi ' i'mn,  he  is  impatient;  kusk'i&ii'um'mi' 
ha  makea  him  with  mouth  (19) 

m'S'u^  ho  makes  him  impatient  by  speech ;  the  accent 

making  the  transitive  element  causative,  and  the  subjective  realisation 
turn  becoming  merely  participial  inherence.  And  in  general,  with 
compound  or  derived  roots  and  the  more  concrete  elements  of  energy, 
words  are  formed  expressing  large  aggregates  of  thought,  yet  treated 
in  every  respect  like  the  simplest  verbs. 

26.  There  is  also  in  Cree  the  kind  of  synthesis  noticed  in  Eskimo, 
in  which  the  mind  connects  related  ideas  by  incorporating  with  one 
of  them  pronominal  elements  representing  others.  Such  constructions 
may  not  be  megasynthetic ;  but  this  synthesis  is  carried  farther  in 
'  Cree  and  Chippeway  than  in  Eskimo  by  reason  of  the  greater  interest 
possessed  by  the  agent  and  by  the  objects  direct  and  indirect  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter. 

It  has  been  already  seen,  in  the  examples  which  have  been  given  of 
the  formation  of  transitive  verbs,  that  in  Cree  the  direct  object  is 
noticed  in  the  verb,  either  as  involved  in  the  application  of  the  energy 
or  in  the  thought  of  the  subject,  or  as  represented  by  a  pronominal 
element.  In  the  indicative  mood,  the  full  realisation  so  strengthens  the 
life  of  the  subject,  that  when  this  is  first  or  second  person  it  precedes 
the  verbal  formation,  while  the  direct  object  is  at  the  end ;  but  in  the 
subjunctive  mood  the  subject  and  object  always  coalesce.  Thus  in  the 
subjunctive,  sakvh'uk  I  love  him,  sakvhut  thou  love  him,  saki'h'at 
he  love  him,*  saki'h'iun  thou  love  me,  sdki'teian  I  love  it,  saki-t'eiun 
thou  love  it,  sakt't'cU  he  love  it  ;^  where  it  is  to  be  noted  that  -eicaiy 
-eiun,  and  -at  belong  also  to  intransitive  verbs ;  as  nip'&ian  I  sleep, 
nip*eiun  thou  sleep/  nip*at  he  sleep.  Now  what  is  particularly  worthy 
of  notice  is  the  combination  on  the  one  hand  of  the  subject  and  the 
object,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  the  active  energy  and  Uie  object,  in 
so  close  a  union  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  each  other ; 
for  h  and  t,  which  denote  the  energy  of  the  agent  as  applied  to  the 
object,  dififer  in  respect  of  the  object-element  which  they  involve,  and 
at  the  same  time  vk  means  I  him,  ut  thou  him,  iun  thou  me,  in  dis- 
tinction from  eiariy  etun,  which  do  not  take  up  the  object,  because  it  is 
inanimate.  In  the  indicative  mood  also  o|  the  various  transitive  formar 
tions  it  has  been  seen  that  not  only  is  the  element  of  energy  different 
according  as  the  object  is  animate  or  inanimate,  but  the  element 

of  third  person  singular  is  different  also,  aakih'e't^  he  loves  him; 

he 
eaki-t'aUf  he  loves  it.     This  shows  how  these  elements  are  all  present 
together  to  the  mind.     And  as  the  energising  element  h,  t,  is  insepar- 

*  Howse's  Grammar,  pp.  146-160,  170j  176.  ■  Ibid.  p.  72. 

•  Ibid,  p  146.  *  Ibid.  p.  44. 
0  Ibid.  pp.  215,  219.                «  Ibid.  p.  223.                '  ibid,  y,  196. 
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able  in  thought  and  expression  from  the  root,  however  large  this  may 
be,  the  whole  formation  plainly  expresses  a  conception  which,  when 
completed,  is  included  all  in  one  simultaneous  thought. 

27.  It  has  been  already  remarked  (19),  that  in  the  indicative  mood 
the  first  and  second  person  singular  as  subjects  precede  the  verb,  but 
in  the  subjunctive  they  are  at  the  end  of  the  verb.  Now  it  is 
remarkable  that  owing  probably  to  the  utter  objectivity  with  which 
the  object  is  thought  the  second  person  whose  personality  is  most  felt 
cannot  be  object,  nor  can,  the  first  be  object  to  the  third ;  they  are 
thought  in  these  positions  as  passive  subjects ;  ni  nippa'h'au,  I  kill 
him;  ninippa'h'ik,  I  am  killed  by  him;  M  nijppa'h'au^  thou  killest  him ; 
M  nippa'h'iky  thou  art  killed  by  him ;  ki  nippa'h'iny  thou  killest  me  ; 
ki  nijppa'hitt'in,  thou  art  killed  by  me.  There  is  also  a  passive  of  the 
double  third,  pajpe'h'e'u,  he  laughs  at  him ;  pape'hik,  he  is  laughed  at 
by  him  or  them.  In  a  compound  sentence  the  subject  of  the  first 
clause  cannot  be  object  of  the  second,  but  must  instead  be  passive 
subject.  If  the  subject  or  object  be  plural,  the  plural  element  -^lan 
of  first  person  I  and  they,  -nau  of  I  and  you,  wmi  of  second^  vJc  of 
third,  come  at  the  end,  that  of  the  object  following  that  of  the  subject 
if  both  be  plural,  and  that  of  the  first  or  second  passive  subject  pre- 
ceded by  u  for  singular  agent.  In  the  indicative  of  intransitive  verbs  the 
first  and  second  persons  precede,  and  the  verb  subjoins  tz  to  its  conju- 
gational  vowel,  of  which  there  are  seven,  differing  according  to  the  idea 
of  the  verb;  the  third  person  is  subjoined ;  the  plural  element  follows. 
In  the  subjunctive  of  intransitives,  the  person-endings  are — sing.,  -an, 
'Utij  4y  or  k;  pL,  -ok  first  excl.,  -dk  first  incL,  -aig  second,  4'wau, 
'k'wau  third.     In  the  subjunctive  of  transitives,  with  third  person 

for  object,  they  are wife,  -trf,  -ai;  pi.,  -tfk'lt  excL,  -oik  incl.,  -aig^  4'wau, 

In  subjunctive  passive  with  third  person  agent,  they  are  -tY,  -isky  -ikat, 
-eamit,  -ittaky  -ittaig,  -ikutwau;  thou  by  me  4itanj  thou  by  us  -ittdk} 

28.  In  the  formation  of  the  verb  also  an  indeterminate  subject 
naniwu,  or  dnivm,  of  the  same  meaning  as  French  on,  may  be  taken  at 
the  end  as  subject  instead  of  the  third  person ;  or  its  element  4W'  may 
be  taken  as  object  after  the  element  of  energy.  In  this  place  also  as 
object  may  be  taken  4g-,  meaning  some  one  or  some  thing.  Verbs 
with  these  indeterminate  objects  are  formed  as  intransitivea  And  if 
the  object  be  animate  and  the  energetic  letter  be  t,  t  is  softened  to  «, 
if  it  be  inanimate  and  the  energetic  letter  be  ^,  ^  is  softened  to  t' 
tukusi'71,  he  arrives ;  itikuai'ndmwu,  they  arrive  (on  arrive) ;  saki'h'- 
indeter. 

iwe'u,  he  loves ;  so  strong  is  the  sense  of  the  object  that  a  transitive 
verb  can  be  abstracted  from  its  object  only  so  far  as  to  think  the 

long        see 

object  indeterminately.    Kunna'woppa't'ig'e'u,^  he  is  on  the  look-out ; 

ntUi'we'u,  he  fights  him;    ntUi-nig'e'u,  he  fights;   nuti'n'igdnium, 

recipr.  refl. 

there  is  fighting  ;  nuti'n  •  ittu  ' naniwu, on s^entrebat ; paskes'w 'us  '  u, 
he  shoots  himself ;  pashes'W'ua'U'ndniuim,  one  shoots  himself ;  ^  usi't'au, 

1  HowBe'i  Orammar,  pp.  51-54,  57,  61,  263, 192-225. 

»  Ibid.  p.  99-103.  "  Ibid.  pp.  105,  106. 
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he  makes  it;  usi'f'ig'e'u^  he  is  making;   ud^Hgai'e'Uy  it  is  made, 

which 
made  being  passive  participle  of  the  verb  to  make  something ;  ga 

yellow  berry  liquor 

usi'f 'igdia'ik  (subj.),  which  was  made;  ga Mtoe'nUn'ajfpuy'tiffd'ta'iky 
which  was  made  wine  (viz.,  the  water,  John  ii.  9),^  the  making  not  being 
thought  definitely  in  its  application  to  its  object.  This  last  formation 
in  -t'e'u  (20),  is  the  formation  expressive  of  passive  participle.  There 
is  also  the  subjective  or  animate  formation  in  su  (20),  from  these 
abstract  verbs  (with  indefinite  object),  as  uH'f 'igd'sti^  he  is  made ;  and 

a  subjective  adjectival  formation,   saki'h'iwe'Uy  he  loves  (people); 

adjl. 
saki'h'iw'e'wi'ssit^   he  is  loving;    saki'h^tk,   he  is   loved  by  him; 

people 
saki'h'ik'u'S'u,  he  is  in  the  condition  of  being  loved  (by  people) ; 
Baki'k'ik*u*wi'88'Uy  he  is  naturally  loved.^ 

29.  It  is  not  only  the  direct  object,  but  also  objects  indirectly  or 

collaterally  connected  with  the  verb  that  are  incorporated  in  its  for- 

him  he  it  he 

mation.     Tiima  mppa'h'e'it,  he  kills  him;   ntppai'du,  he  kills   it; 

him  him   he  it  him   he 

nippa't  *  au'S'u^  he  kills  him  for  him;  nijfpaiam'awe'u,  he  kills  it  for 

him  him  refl.  he  it  himself  he 

him ;  •  usi'iw  '  o  •««•«,  he  makes  him' for  himself ;  usi'tam  •  a'ss  • «, 

he 
he    makes    it  for    himself;    nij>pa'f'ig'S'u,  he  kiUs  (something); 

he  it  dem« 

mppa^f'tg'dg'S'i^  he  kills  (something)  with  (something) ;  *  ud'tam'a' 

Bome     it     him  he 

^•e  v,  he  makes  it  for  (others) ;  usi'f  'ig  'e'tam'aw'S'Uj  he  makes  (some- 
he  itead  hixA  he 

thing)  for  him ;  iiwS'u^  he  says ;  itwi'stum'awe'Uy  he  says  instead  of 

he  for  him  he 

him  (interprets) ;  aiusJceUy  he  works;  atuskS'st'aweiif  he  works  for 

itead  of  him  he  shoe  he 

him;  aticskS - stum-aweu,  he  works  instead  of  him ; ^  assami'k'Stif  he 

make  him  he 

shoe  makes ;  assami  '  k  *  awS-u,  he  shoemakcs  for  him  (as  a  pair  for 

I  make  it  him  it    him   he 

his  use) ;  nit  assarnvkawdu,  I,  &c. ;  assami'ketanvawtuy  he  shoe- 

I  him  him 

makes  for  him ®  (generally)  ;  ni  sakit  •  au  '  au,  I  love  him  for  him  ; 

love  him     him  I 

subjunctive,  saki'twawuk,  I  love  him  for  him; '  and  passively  for  first 
or  second  person,  ni  nippa^'wak^  I  am  his  object  in  killing  liim ; 
hi  nippa't'W'dt'in,  thou  art  my  object  in  killing  him ;  ki  nippa'm'oi'in^ 
thou  art  my  object  in  killing  it.  In  the  above  formations  the  direct 
object  of  the  whole  complex  verb  corresponds  to  the  indirect  object 
in  the  English  translation ;  and  the  energy  of  the  agent  having  been 
applied  to  its  own  direct  object,  which  is  either  implied  in  the  ener- 
gising letter  or  associated  with  it  as  w  or  inanimate  m,  passes  to  its 

^  Howae'a  Grammar,  pp.  Ill,  112.  «  Ibid.  p.  112-117. 

»  Ibid.  p.  118.  *  Ibid.  p.  121.  «  Ibid.  p.  120. 

•  Ibid.  p.  122.  '  Ibid.  pp.  66,  231. 
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indirect  object  with  a  tendency  to  give  it  a  demonstrative  a.  The 
subject  at  the  end  when  third  person  implies  the  object  also  of  the 
verb  as  in  the  simpler  formations,  and  the  energy  implies  its  own 
object)  and  though  the  subject  when  first  or  second  person  is  separated 
from  the  object  of  the  verb  in  the  indicative  it  coalesces  with  it  in 
the  subjunctive,  while  the  energy  takes  its  own  direct  and  indirect 
objects,  the  latter  being  thus  repeated  in  the  formation ;  and  all  the 
elements  are  condensed  together  in  one  simultaneous  conception. 

30.  Nor  is  it  only  the  objects  connected  by  indirect  or  collateral 

relations  with  the  verb  that  are  noticed  in  its  formation,  but  those 

I         ^    him 
which  are  related  to  its  object  as  possessors ;  ni  saki'h-au,  I  love  him ; 

belonging  to  him 

ni  saki'h  'im'au  *  a,  I  love  animate  object  belonging  to  him  -,  mki' 

dem. 

h'e'u,  he  loves  him ;  saki'h'  a  'thua,  he  loves  animate  object  belonging 

dem.  his  * 

to  him ;  ni  saki't'on,  I  love  it ;  ni  saki't '  a  '  w  'an,  I  love  it  belong- 

he  dem.  his 

ing  to  him;^    saki't'au,  he  loves  it;  eaki't' a' thuOy  he  loves  it 

him  I  belonging  to  him  I 

belonging  to  him;^  saJd'h'tik  {^\\b},)y  I  love  him;  saki'h  •  im  '  uk 

(subj.),  I  love  animate  object  belonging  to  him;^  sakit'eian  (subj.),  I 

belonging  to  him  I 
love  it;  adki't'a     '     w    *  uk    (subj.),  I  love  it  belonging  to  him;^ 
him  him  it  him  him 

ni  eakii'au  'ou,  I  love  him  for  him ;  ni  saJd'tum'awaUy  I  love  it 

him  for  belonging  to  him 

for  him  ;  ni  saki'tw  *  <?    '    m    *   au'a,l  love  animate  object  belong- 

it  for  belonging  to  him 

ing  to  him,  for  him ;  ni  eaki'tum'd    '    m    '    awa,!  love  inanimate 

his  horse     fetch 

object  belonging  to  him,  for  him;  utema  ni  natw'Q'm'awa,  his  horse 

his  shoes 

I  fetch  for  him ;  wmuskesm'a  ni  na'tuvi'd'maway  his  shoes  I  fetch 
for  him.^  .In  all  the  above  verbs,  'a  is  demonstrative  of  the  direct 
object. 

31.  The  possessor  of  the  object  is  more  remotely  concerned  in  the 
action  than  the  indirect  object,  and  is  therefore  less  readily  taken  up 
into  connection  with  the  thought  of  the  action.  The  process  of 
thinking  it  as  connected  consequently  involves  more  mental  action 
in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter,  and  there  is  more  of  that 
consciousness  of  directing  attention  to  a  particular  object  of  thought, 
which  is  the  element  that  a  demonstrative  pronoun  expresses  (Def.  7). 
Hence  the  notice  of  the  possessor  of  the  object  which  is  incorporated 
in  the  conception  of  the  verb  is  expressed  by  a  stronger  pronominal 
element  than  is  required  for  the  indirect  object.  And  this  element 
is.  stronger  in  proportion  as  the  connection  with  the  verb  is  less 
intimate.  If  the  subject  be  first  or  second  person,  the  fact  is  thought 
so  vividly  as  to  involve  in  the  thought  of  the  verb  a  strong  sense 
even  of  ike  possessor  of  the  object,  and  there  is  less  consciousness  of 
the  direction  of  the  attention  to  it ;  but  when  the  subject  is  third 

1  Howse*s  Grammar,  p^  229.  *  Ibid.  p.  2S0.  *  Ibid.  p.  233. 
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person,  a  stronger  pronominal  element  is  required.  There  are  two 
elements  used  for  this  purpose,  viz. :  -w  or  -wa  akin  to  the  demon- 
strative pronoun  atw^  and  d,  which  occurs  in  the  full  forms  of  the 
personal  pronouns  niOa^  kiSa.  -Wa  is  combined  with  -O  in  -Bua^  -w 
or  'Wa  is  weaker  than  -BuOy  and  is  therefore  used  in  the  above  forma- 
tions when  the  subject  is  first  or  second  person,  whereas  -dua  is  used 
when  the  subject  is  third  person.  And  as  -Oua  thus  implies  a  third 
person  for  subject,  this  subject  need  not  be  expressed,  so  that  -Bua 
by  itself  may  express  his  he;  the  tendency  being  to  think  the 
elements  together. 

It  may  be  observed  that  m,  which  occurs  in  the  above  formations  in 
the  sense  of  belonging  to,  is  used  also  with  the  same  meaning  in  form- 
ing possessive  intransitive  verbs  (20) ;  and  that  it  is  sometimes  sub- 
joined to  a  noun  which  has  a  possessive  prefix  to  strengthen  the 

my  glove 
expression' of  possession,  as  nit'ustis'im^  my  own  glove.^    As  a  prefix, 
it  is  used  with  nouns  denoting  parts  of  the  body,  some  of  the  nearer 
relations  of  kindred,  and  the  most  familiar  possessions,^  as  me'tun^  the 
mouth,  me'ggioij  mother,  metmU,  a  bag. 

32.  The  suffixes  -a  and  -^  are  used  arthritically,  that  is,  as  pro- 
nominal connectives  with  nouns  when  governed  by  a  verb  in  the 
third  person.  When  the  noun  denotes  an  animate  object^  whether 
singular  or  plural,  it  takes  a-  or  -wa;  when  it  denotes  an  inanimate 
object  it  takes  -eBu^  if  singular,  and  -^BuOj  if  plural.  If  the  verb  be 
in    the  first  or  second   person,  its  object    takes  neither  suffix ;  ^ 

woman 

saJci'h'e'u  eskweu^  the  woman   loves  him  J    saki'h'e'u  eshcetoa^   he 
loves  the  woman ;  saki'h'ik  eskweu  (27) ;   the  woman  is  loved  bv 

take     be 

him;  saki'h'ik  eskwe'wa,  he    is  loved  by  the  woman;*  tUiji'uni 

gun  I 

paskesiggun'ethu,  he  takes  a  gun ;  n^uii'n'en  paskesiggun ;  1  take  a 
gun.* 

33.  The  connection  of  government  requires  in  such  constructions 
that  the  thought  of  the  verb  having  been  expressed  that  of  the  noun 
should  be  connected  with  it  as  object ;  and  in  the  mental  act  of  so 
connecting  it,  there  is  a  consciousness  of  attention  directed  to  it. 
Such  an  element  is  what  the  pronoun  expresses  (Def .  7) ;  and  it  will 
be  stronger  according  as  the  idea  of  the  noun  involves  less  sense  of  its 
connection  with  the  verb.  This  sense  of  the  noun  as  connected  with 
the  verb  is,  for  the  reason  already  stated,  strong  when  the  verb  is  in 
the  first  or  second  person,  weaker  when  the  verb  is  in  the  third  person, 
and  the  noun  denotes  an  animate  object,  and  weakest  when  the  verb 
is  in  the  third  person  and  the  noun  denotes  an  inanimate  object,  and 
accordingly  there  is  no  pronominal  connective  element  in  the  first  case, 
a  weak  one  in  the  second,  and  the  stronger  one  in  the  third.  In 
every  case  the  pronominal  suffix  refers  to  the  noun  to  which  it  is 
attached ;  and  tiie  sense  of  relation  is  so  weak  that  it  does  not  get 

^  Howse's  Granunar,  p.  184.  >  Ibid.  p.  245.  *  Ibid  th  244 

*  Ibid.  p.  263.       '    •  Ibid.  p.  271. 
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expression.  Such  pronominal  connective  elements  when  they  are 
attached  to  the  object  to  which  they  refer  may  be  conveniently  called 
arthritic  elements,  as  they  accompany  what  they  refer  to  like  an 
article,  and  articulate  it  to  the  organism  of  the  sentence  (Del  7). . 

34.  So,  too,  in  the  genitive  construction  a  noun  coalesces  with  a 
personal  pronoun  as  possessive  prefix  without  requiring  any  demon- 
strative element  to  connect  them,  as  ni'gusisy  my  son ;  ki'fftmsy  thy 
son ;  wgusis,  his  son,  though  sometimes  the  construction  with  third 
person  is  wgtisis'a.  ^  But  when  the  possessor  is  a  noun,  the  possessed 

woman  her  daughter 

takes  -a  as  well  as  the  possessive  prefix,  as  eshweu    wtanis  *  a, 

Indiftn  his 

the  woman's  daughter ;  ethinu  wgvma'a,  the  Indian's  son.  When  the 
possessor  is  itself  possessed,  the  same  construction  is  used  for  its  pos- 
session, provided  that  its  own  possessor  is  the  first  or  second  person, 
as  ni'gu^is  wtanis'Of  my  son's  daughter ;  ki'gtms  wtanis'a,  thy  son's 
daughter.  But  if  the  possessor  of  the  possessor  be  the  third  person, 
or  a  noun^  then  the  possessed  takes  -ethtui  as  well  as  the  possessive 

prefix,  as  wgusia  u'ianis'ethuOy  his  son's  daughter;  Ethinu  wgusis'a 

dog 
ti'tanis'ethua^  the  Indian's  son's  daughter;   eskweu  wtanis'a  wtem' 
ethtuif  the  woman's  daughter's  dog.^ 

In  these  constructions  the  possessor  is  genitive,  and  is  governed  by 
that  which  is  possessed.  And  although  in  expression  the  genitive 
precedes  its  governor,  yet  in  conceiving  the  correlation,  thought  passes 
from  the  governor  or  possessed  to  the  possessor  or  genitive  (Del  23), 
and  carries  on  a  sense  of  the  governor  after  having  been  thought  to 
the  thought  of  the  genitive.  This  process  must  be  due  to  the  separate 
independence  with  which  the  governor  is  thought,  and  which  renders 
necessary  a  second  mental  act  to  think  it  in  connection ;  and  it  engages 
more  mental  action  in  proportion  as  the  thought  of  the  governor  is 
less  affected  by  the  interest  of  the  genitive.  The  mind  keeps  hold  of 
the  governor  with  attention  directed  to  it,  which  is  greater  the  more 
independently  it  has  been  thought,  and  this  attention  is  naturally 
expressed  by  a  demonstrative  pronominal  element  of  corresponding 
strength  attached  as  suffix  to  the  governing  noun,  and  referring  to  it. 
Possession  is  thought  by  the  Cree  as  so  personal  that  the  abstract 
personality  of  the  possessor  generally  mingles  with  the  thought  of  his 
possession,  and  this  combines  with  the  former  without  any  connective 
element.  But  when  the  possessor  is  thought  concretely  the  possession 
is  thought  more  independently,  and  a  pronominal  connective  element 
comes  into  the  consciousness.  The  interest  of  my  possession,  or  thy 
possession  (as,  my  son,  thy  son)  extends  to  what  belongs  to  it  (as,  my 
son's  daughter,  thy  son's  daughter)  in  such  a  degree  that  the  latter  can 
be  carried  to  the  former  with  the  weaker  pronominal  element.  But 
when  the  ultimate  possessor  is  third  person  or  a  noun,  the  stronger 
pronominal  element  is  required.  Such  constructions  are  arthritic 
(33). 

35.  These  pronominal  elements  thus  used  are  quite  different  from 

^  Howse's  Gcammar,  p.  245. 
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case-endings  or  other  elements  of  relation.  They  are  nsed,  as  has 
been  seen,  indifferently  with  the  accusative,  the  ablative,  and  the 
governor  of  the  genitive,  and  in  the  same  relation  different  elements 
are  used  according  to  the  degree  of  readiness  with  which  the  con- 
sequent is  thought  in  connection  with  the  antecedent  It  is  the 
process  of  directing  attention  to  one  of  these  as  connected  with  the 
other  which  corresponds  to  those  elements  in  the  consciousness,  tiiat 
one  which  is  conceived  with  most  separate  independence  requiring  pro- 
nominal expression.  This  feature  does  not  belong  to  Eskimo,  because 
in  it  there  is  more  correlation,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  case-endings. 

36.  The  stronger  element  6  is  also  used  in  verbal  formations  to 
represent  objects  so  remotely  connected  with  the  verb  that  in  most 
other  languages  their  connection  with  the  verb  is  not  noticed  at  all 
This  element  can  never  refer  to  the  first  or  second  person,  because 
these  are  thought  so  vividly  that  if  they  are  concerned  in  the  verb,  a 

sense  of  them  mingles  with  the  thought  of  it  without  any  conscious 

I       stay     ai    mow   it 
direction  of  attention  to  them.     Thus  (1.)  nif  ajppin  hi  migpu'k,  I 

thoa   stay     aa    snow   it 
stay  as  it  snows ;  (2.)  kif  ajppin  hi  mispu%  thou  stayest  as  it  snows ; 

stay  he  as     snow  it  there  is 

(3.)  app'u  hi  mispuwed'ik^^  he  stays  as  it  snows  to  him;  (4.)  taUi  er 
ho  my   son  there  is        he    his  son 

au  ne'gtisis,  there  is  my  son ;  (5.)  unti  ei'cUh'u  wgusis'o^  there  is  his 

gnn 
son  to  him;  (6.)  unit  ei'au paskesiggun^  there  is  the  gun;  (7.)  unti 

I  fat.  tell  it 
ei'oih'u  paekeaiggun,  there  is  the  gun  for  him  ;^  (8.)  ni  ga  wi'tuni' 
to  belong  to-him    his  son       arrive  he  fat. 

d  '  m  '  aw  a  wgusia'a  ttikhmn'eth'if '  e,  I  will  tell  his  son  when  he 

(the  latter)  arrives  (relatively  to  him).^ 

This  use  of  6  shows  the  strong  sense  of  the  objects  which  is  proper 
to  Cree  thought.  A  verb  in  the  third  person  always  has  its  person 
elements  for  subject  and  object,  though  these  be  expressed  in  inune- 
diate  connection  with  it^  In  uiUumamaua^  the  last  a  is  demonstrative 
of  uguma. 

37.  In  Cree  there  seems  to  bo  no  pure  element  of  relation  except  a 
locative  'k.^  The  personal  pronouns  as  separate  are,  niSa,  kiSa,  wiOa^ 
niSanan  first  pi.  excL,  kidanau  first  pi.  incL,  kiOaicau  second  pL, 
vridawau  third  pi.  Their  essential  elements  are  nt,  ib',  u,  and  these  are 
the  persons  of  verbs,  and  as  possessives  are  prefixed,  their  plural  part 
following  the  noim,  and  being  followed  by  the  plural  part  of  the  noun.* 
Nouns  form  a  plural  in  -uk^  -icuk,  if  animate ;  -a,  -way  if  inanimate ;  but 
if  an  animate  noun  in  the  plural  is  possessed  by  third  person,  it  takes 
the  inanimate  plural  -cl^  The  element  m  may  be  subjoined  to  a  noun 
which  has  a  personal  possessive  to  express  own ;  it  comes  before  the 
plural  element  of  the  pronoun.  The  locative  k  comes  after  the  plural 
of  possessive  pronoun.^ 

Abstract  nouns  of  quality  or  action  are  formed  by  -trm,  of  agent  or 

1  Howse's  Grammar,  p.  123.  '  Ibid.  p.  266.  >  Ibid.  p.  268. 

«  Ibid.  p.  274.  "  Ibid.  pp.  184,  242,  288.  •  Ibid.  pp.  186, 187. 

'  Ibid.  pp.  181, 182. 
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instrument  by  -gun,  -eggun^  of  the  artificial  by  -hm^  of  the  diminntiye 
"by  'isy  'U8^  of  the  passive  object  by  -oggun.  Some  inanimate  objects 
are  denoted  by  animate  nouns.^ 

38.  There  are  auxiliary  verbal  particles  which,  unchanged  them- 
selves, immediately  precede  the  verb  in  its  various  formations,  coming 
after  the  first  and  second  persons.  These  are  Jciy  perfect ;  ^o,  future ; 
j7a,  conditional ;  m,  wish ;  gi^  can ;  ga  hi^  future  perfect ;  ga  wi,  shall 
wish ;  pa  giy  should  be  able.  There  are  also  suffixes  -»,  4i,  -oo,  -oo'pun^ 
which,  attached  to  the  verbal  formation,  express  the  past ;  and  4  suf- 
fixed to  the  subjunctive  to  make  subjunctive  future ;  oopun  after  a 
noun  is  equivalent  to  the  late  (70).  The  third  person  of  future  takes 
gata  before  third  person  present^  The  verb  to  be  is  never  either 
auxiliary  or  mere  copula. 

A  subjunctive,  indefinite  as  to  time,  is  formed  by  opening  and 
lengthening  the  first  vowel  of  the  subjunctive.^ 

An  improbable  subjunctive  is  formed  by  inserting  w  before  the 
persons  and  subjoining  W,  except  to  first  and  second  persons  singular, 
which  take  t.  This  seems  to  be  originally  an  optative  formed  by  in- 
corporation of  wiy  wish.  The  third  singular  also  is  -A;,  and  does  not 
take  w  before  it     The  third  plural  is  ak} 

The  subordinate  may  precede  the  principal  verb.*  There  is 
neither  infinitive  nor  participle.®  Imperative  :  8ake%  love  thou  him; 
sake'h'a'taJcj  lot  us  love  him ;  mke'h'ikj  love  ye  him.^  The  ordinary 
arrangement  is  object,  verb,  subject,  the  rest  in  natural  order.  There 
is  great  freedom  of  arrangement^ 

MIKMAK. 

39.  The  Mikmaks  of  New  Bnmswick  and  Nova  Scotia  belong  to 
the  north-eastern  branch  of  the  Algonkin  family.  Their  language 
likewise  incorporates  in  its  verbal  formations  pronominal  notices  of 

write  it  jovL  OS  (past) 

direct  and  indirect  objects,  as  ewiketn'mek  •  sep,  you  wrote  it  to  us.® 

think  self      thick 

And  it  forms  some  compound  verbs,  by  subjoining  del' si  or  dazi  to 

other  verbal  stems,  and  these  are  conjugated  through  sdl  the  verbal 

attach  think  self  yoti  us  (past) 
forms,  as    okotkwe  *  del  '  siek  *  sep,     you  were  attached  to  us.^^ 

In  the  possessive  construction  also,  with  possessive  prefix  of  third 
person,  the  noun  takes  a  suffix,  -el,^^  which  corresponds  to  Cree  -ed,  and 
is  probably  to  be  understood  in  the  same  way  as  the  Cree  suffixes, 
-a  and  -eSua  (34). 

lEOQUOIS. 

40.  The  Iroquois,  about  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  had  stronger 
sense  of  the  subject  and  less  sense  of  the  object  than  the  Algonkins. 
They  consequently  did  not  carry  out  to  the  same  length  the  incorpora- 

1  Howse's  Gramme,  pp.  182,  183.  ^  Ibid.  p.  199-203.  >  Ibid.  p.  202. 

*'  Ibid.  pp.  205,  206.  »  Ibid.  p.  261.  «  Ibid.  p.  312. 

'  Ibid.  p.  220.  8  Ibid.  pp.  251,  257. 

»  MaULttd's  Gram.  Mikmak,  p^  71.  *»  Ibid.  p.  91.  ^",  Ibid.  p.  17.2 
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tion  of  the  objects  in  the  verbal  formation,  but  only  combined  the 
pronominal  representative  of  the  direct  object  with  the  subject. 
According  to  the  imperfect  account  which  is  to  be  had  of  their  language, 
the  synthetic  tendency  seems  to  have  shown  itself  in  the  composition 
of  nouns  with  certain  adjectives,  and  in  derivative  adjective-endings 
taken  by  the  nouns,^  in  the  manifold  derivative  verbs,^  and  in  the 
occasional  composition  of  the  noun  with  the  verb ;  *  but  no  examples 
of  this  are  given. 

The  arthritic  construction  of  nouns  is  frequent  in  Iroquois. 
"  Certain  nouns  lengthen  their  radical  whenever  the  extent  of  their 
signification  is  restricted,  and  they  pass  from  a  general  and  indeter- 
minate sense  to  a  particular  and  determinate  sense.  The  form  of  this 
increment  varies  according  to  the  termination  of  the  noun.  Grenerall  j 
it  is  -to,  -sera,  -fera,  -hwa.  This  addition  to  the  radical  takes  place  in 
those  nouns  which  are  susceptible  of  it,  before  all  the  nouns  of 
number,  before  adverbs  of  quantity,  before  adjective-endinga,  before 
postpositions,  before  nominal  personals,  whenever  the  noim  enters  into 
composition  with  a  verb." '  What  the  nominal  personals  are  is  not 
explained.  Probably  they  are  the  separate  personal  pronouns.  Some 
of  these  connections  which  are  thus  arthritically  formed  are  very 
close. 

DAKOTA. 

41.  The  Dakotas  on  the  western  side  of  the  upper  course  of  the 
Mississippi,  from  about  43}''  to  461"*  N.  lat.,  speak  a  language  which 
is  distinguished  by  the  particularising  and  arthritic  feature  of 
American  speech,  and  by  the  large  expression  given  to  the  elements 
of  relation  between  the  verb  and  its  objects  and  conditions.  It  is 
not  the  massing  of  the  elements  of  speech  into  large  aggregates, 
thought  all  together,  that  is  to  be  observed  in  Dakota;  but  rather 
the  largeness  of  particularisation  and  of  the  elements  which  mediate 
between  the  members  of  a  fact  and  by  which  those  members  are 
thought  as  connected  together.  In  the  substantive  derivatives,  which 
are  formed  with  the  prefixes  o-,  iro-,  trito-^  which  seem  to  be  prono- 
minal,^ the  prefix  gives  a  substance  to  a  verbal  root  (Def.  4).  Most  of 
the  verbs  consist  of  two  parts,  between  which  the  person  elements  of 
subject  and  object  are  taken.  In  most  instances  the  root  takes  a  prefix 
of  process,  of  which  some  twenty  are  given  ;  but  very  many  are  formed 
by  the  root  taking  as  a  sufiix  the  auxiliary  ya,  to  be  or  to  make.. 
The  interposition  of  the  person  elements  shows  close  union  with  the 
verb ;  and  the  person  elements  of  the  firsl^  and  second  singular  are 
different  for  the  subject  and  for  the  possessor  or  the  object,  which 
indicates  more  subjectivity  than  in  Cree,  as  if  there  was  more 
spontaneity  of  volition.  There  is  no!  subject  element  for  third 
singular.  The  plural  element  pi  of  subject  or  object  comes  at  the  end 
of  the  formation.  The  only  tense  element  is  future  ktOf  which  follows 
the  verbal  formation.  The  second  singular  imperative  takes  wo  after 
the  verbal  stem,  the  second  plural  po.    The  subjunctive  and  negative 

1  Etudes  philologiques  sur  quelques  langues  sauvages,  par  N.  O.,  p.  92. 

^  Ibid.  p.  103,  note*.        >  Ibid.  p.  89.        ^  Gabelentz,  Gram.  Dakota,  sect  6. 
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change  final  a  to  e.    The  suffixes  -yan,  -Turn,  express  contemporary 
going  on.^    There  is  no  passive.     Causatives  are  ^  formed  with  ya-. 

42.  In  Dakota  the  verb  is  a  smaller  element  of  the  entire  fact  than 
in  Eskimo,  Algonkin,  or  Iroquois.  It  is  not  thought  so  fully  in  its 
accomplishment  among  the  objects  and  conditions ;  audit  is  consequently 
much  less  felt  throughout  l^e  fact  as  a  centre  of  combination.  A 
strong  habitual  interest  lies  in  substantive  objects  generally,  as  well 
as  in  their  connection  with  the  verb;  and  accordingly,  substantive 
objects  are  strongly  particularised,  and,  moreover,  a  twofold  set  of 
elements  are  necessary  in  order  to  think  them  in  their  connection  in 
the  fact.  The  verb  has  to  be  carried  on  through  a  relation  to  those  of 
the  objects  or  conditions  which  it  does  not  already  reach  in  thought ; 
and  the  object  or  condition  has  to  be  thought  in  connection  with  that 
relation,  or  with  the  verb,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  this  latter  process 
there  is  a  direction  of  attention  to  the  object  or  condition  thought  as 
such  in  order  to  bring  it  into  |correlation,  and  that  directed  attention 
being  the  principal  element  in  this  act  of  connection,  the  connection 
gets  pronominal  expression  (Def.  7).  At  the  same  time  the  smallness 
of  the  thought  of  the  verb,  which  should  bo  the  great  connective  of  the 
sentence,  leaves  more  to  be  supplied  in  postpositional  relations. 

43.  And  hence  arise  the  two  striking  features  of  Dakota,  the  con- 
stant use  of  demonstrative  elements  after  the  nouns  either  to  define 
them  or  to  connect  them,  and  the  composite  fulness  of  the  postposi- 
tions. Now  the  postpositions  denote  relations  which  are  part  of  the 
matter  of  the  fact ;  and  their  largeness,  while  it  indicates  that  they 
are  though^  with  little  sense  of  the  correlatives,  illustrates  the  tendency 
of  American  thought  to  spread  on  its  object.  But  the  pronominal 
connective  elements  denote  nothing  in  the  fact.  They  only  express 
the  process  of  connection^  And  it  is  they  that  constitute  the  arthritic 
feature  of  the  language.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  though  the  verb  in 
Dakota  has  not  the  fulness  or  power  which  it  has  in  those  other 
American  languages  which  have  been  mentioned,  the  thought  of  the 
person  in  the  verb  so  connects  itself  with  the  object  as  to  take  ujp 
always  before  it  a  pronominal  representative  of  the  direct  object ;  the 
second  person  as  object  coalescing  in  one  element  with  the  first  as 
subject ;  and  when  the  third  person  singular  is  direct  object  it  may  be 
preceded  in  the  verbal  formation  by  any  of  the  subject  object  combina- 
tions, the  object  part  in  them  being  indirect  object  of  the  verb. 

The  following  examples  will  illustrate  these  statements : — 

and  spirit    the  dem.  dem.  on  from  definite  locality  think 

^  (1.)  Onkan  Jesus  wakan'kin   he  '  t  •  iya'tan    •    Mn      Jietankin* 
pi.  snbjeot  the   know    it  vbL  elem. 

pi  *  kin  sdot  *  ki  *  ya,   and  Jesus,  through  the  Spirit,  knew  what 

come 

they  thought.     (2.)  Joseph  Aramate  he't'iya'tan'han  My  Joseph  came 

then      heaven  man     def.  art» 

from  Arimathea.^    (3.)  Hehan  marpiya  e't'iya^an'han  witasta  *  hin 

■on    his    def.  art.     glory      great       power       great    these  self  have        down 

tihint'hu  *  hin    womtan  tanka  wowasake  tanka  hena  hdvha        hut* 

^  3abelentz,  Gram.  Dakota,  sects.  17,  28,  80,  86. 

>  Ibid,  sects.  31,  34.  >  Ibid,  sect  46. 
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wardi  oome  tea      Terb.  pL  fature 

hiya    u    toan  '  daka  'pi '  kta^  then  shall  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  oome 

down  from  heaven  with  great  power  and  glory;  -huya,  4vya  fonn 

how  God  def .  art.  dem.  lore  Terinl 

local  adverhs  of  rest^  (4.)  Token  Wakantanka  *  kin  *  e  tDCLsie'dake' 
fature  he  man.    def.  art.  theae  God. 

kta    hey  how  shall  he  love  Godt^  mtasta  '  hin   dena  Wdhmtmka 

far         above       local  suff.         hia    poaa.  3d  pi.  obj.  be 

tehan  *  warikan  *  tuya  *  kin  ta  '  toa  '  toita  ya^  these  men  are  the 
servants  of  the  most  high  God.^ 

The  demonstrative  e  mediates  regularly  as  a  connective  element 
between  the  verb  and  its  direct  object  ^  when  the  connection  of  the 
latter  with  the  former  requires  distinct  expression ;  sometimes  when  the 
object  has  already  the  definite  article  kim  There  is  also  an  arthritic 
construction  for  possession  by  a  personal  pronoun.  If,  indeed,  ihe 
noun  be  itself  thought  as  a  possession,  it  coalesces  with  the  personal 
pronoun,  which  is  then  prefixed  without  any  connective  element.  If 
the  idea  of  the  noun  be  thought  more  independently,  the  personal  pro- 
noun, if  it  be  first  or  second  person,  takes  a  demonstrative  suffix,  #a, 
to  represent  the  noun  in  connection  with  the  pronoun ;  but  this  is 
not  arthritic ;  it  corresponds  to  the  usual  formation  of  separate  pos- 
sessive pronouns.  If  the  idea  of  the  noun  is  still  less  ready  to  coalesce 
as  a  possession  with  the  personal  pronoun,  then  ta  is  thought  as  the 
possession,  and  is  expressed  as  such  by  the  demonstrative  suffix  tra, 
and  the  element  formed  by  subjoining  tawa  to  the  personal  pronoun 
foUows  the  noun  as  a  supplementary  thought     Thus  mi  aie,  my  word ; 

ihip 

mita  tooaJiope,  my  command ;  Wakantanka  mitawOy  my  God ;  ta  toata^ 
his  ship ;  Wakantanka  tawa,  his  God.^  In  mitawa,  toa  is  demonstra- 
tive, and  refers  to  ta  as  connected  with  mi.  In  Wakantanka  taica, 
wa  refers  to  ta,  particularising  it  as  possessor;  tea  is  in  each  case 
arthritic  (compsure  wa,  which  is  part  of  ethua  in  Gree  (31). 

44.  The  Dakotas  speak  with  rather  a  soft  phonesis,  but  with  full 
pressure  of  breath  from  the  chest.  The  medials  b  and  d  have  the 
pressure  of  breath  eased  by  a  nasalisation  which  lets  off  the  breath 
through  the  nose,  so  that  they  are  uttered  as  mb  nd,  especially  when 
preceded  by  the  strong  breath  of  h  or  r.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
breath,  owing  to  its  habitual  strength  of  pressure,  catches  the  labial 
closure  of  m,  so  that  it  is  uttered  almost  as  bm,  N  at  the  end  of  a 
syllable  is  generally  weakened  to  a  nasalisation  as  in  French ;  at  the 
beginning  of  a  syllable  it  is  uttered  as  n  ;  at  the  end  of  a  word  the 
volition  to  stop  the  utterance,  tends  to  make  the  closure  interruptivei, 
so  that  n  is  uttered  almost  as  dn. 

The  consonants  are  k,  g,  k\  g\  £  t,  t,  d,  t\  p,  b,  p\  h,  y,  s,  z,  s,  z,  «?, 
f ,  m,  n.  The  aspirations  are  remarkably  strong ;  k,  k*  at  the  beginning 
of  a  word,  after  e,  in  the  middle  after  i,  sometimes  become  t  and  f . 
The  vowels  are  a,  e,  t,  o,  ti,  and  when  two  concur  each  gets  its  fuU 
utterance.^ 

The  accent  in  uncompounded  dissyllables  is  geneially  on  the  first 

1  Gabelentz,  Gram.  Dakota,  secta.  83,  60.  3  jbid.  sect  9. 

>  Ibid,  sect  23.  «  Ibid.  sect.  18.  ^  Ibid,  aect  4. 
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syllable,  but  in  compounded  dissyllables  it  is  oftener  on  the  last.  In 
trisyllables  the  accent  is  geneially  on  the  penultima ;  but  if  words 
of  three  or  four  syllables  end  in  ta^  ka,  ya,  pi^  or  dauy  or  have  the 
prefix  toOf  the  accent  is  on  the  antepenultima.  Other  polysyllables 
have  it  on  the  syllable  before  the  antepenultimai  and  another  accent 
on  the  penultima.^ 

45.  The'substantive  is  not  distinguished  by  any  fonnative  element 
from  the  other  parts  of  speech,  the  adjectives  may  be  used  as  substan- 
tives, and  even  the  verb  becomes  a  substantive  by  using  the  article 
with  its  subjunctive  form,  in  which  e  takes  the  pla9e  of  final  €L    There 

is  a  derivative  ending  4Uy  forming  nouns  of  time ;  also  -dan  of  diminu- 
tivefl,2 

There  is  no  grammatical  gender,  nor  even  any  element  distinctive 
of  sex.^ 

The  plural  ending  both  for  the  noun  and  the  verb  is  pi^  but  it  is 
used  only  for  a  plurality  of  men ;  and  those  i^bstantives  which  have 
the  suffix  dan  take^'  before  it.  Often^  however,  pi  is  omitted  when 
the  plurality  is  thought  as  a  class  or  when  it  is  expressed  by  a 
numeral^ 

The  only  case-endings  are  locatives,  4a^  -»,  -g,^ 

The  genitive  is  known  by  preceding  its  governor.  The  object  direct 
and  indirect  precedes  the  verh^  ThQ  a^ective  always  follows  its 
substantive.  It  takes  the  plural  ending  only  when  used  ad  substan- 
tive. It  has  no  forms  for  degrees  of  comparison.  But  it  is  intensified 
by  reduplication  of  first,  middle,  or  last  syllable.^ 

There  is  a  definite  article  kin  and  an  indefinite  wan  (one),  which 
both  follow  the  noun.^ 

46.  The  personal  pronouns,  when  separate,  are — sing,  wiye^  niye^ 
iye;  pi.  onkiye^  niyepi^  iyepi;  as  possessive  prefixes  they  are  mi-, 
ni-,  iry  on-^  the  plural  element  for  second  and  third  following  the 
noun.  The  subject  persons  of  the  verb  are — first  sing,  tro-,  second 
sing,  yor^  first  pL  on-pi,  onh-pi  before  vowels ;  second  pL  yorpi,  third 
pL  'pi.  There  is  no  person  element  for  third  singular.^  Possession 
is  sometimes  expressed  verbally,  as  by  wa  ya,  1  have,  qualifying  the 
noun.  There  is  an  object  element  for  first  sing,  ma,  for  second  sing. 
ti^  meaning  I  thee;  for  third  sing,  ki^  for  third  pi.  tDtta;  for  the 
others,  they  are  the  same  as  the  possessive  elements.  The  reflexive 
object  element  is  ifi  or  i  ;  it  combines  with  the  y  of  the  active  element 
ya  or  yu,  changing  it  to  Ad  ^ 

The  demonstrative  pronoim  follows  its  noun ;  and  by  following  a 
clause  which  as  a  relative  clause  qualifies  a  noun,  the  demonstratives 
Icany  U  Icon,  kin,  kin  he,  supply  the  place  of  a  relative  pronoun.^^ 

There  are  also  interrogative  and  indefinite  pronouns.  ^^ 

1  Gabelentz,  Gram.  Dakota,  sect.  5.  ^  Ibid,  sectaw  6,  60. 

»  Ibid.  sect.  7.  ^  Ibid,  sect  8.  »  Ibid,  sect  9. 

<  Ibid.|8ect&  11,  12.  '  Ibid,  sect  10.  \^  Ibid,  sects.  17,  18,  28. 

»  Ibid,  sects.  20,  40.  ^  Ibid,  sects.  23,  24.  "  Ibid,  sects.  25,  26. 
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CHOCTAW. 

47.  The  Choctaw  language  developes  to  an  extraoidinaiy  d^ree 
the  pionominal  definition  of  its  nominal  and  even  of  its  Terbed  ideas. 
It  is  as  if  the  attention  of  the  lace  was  given  with  great  generality  of 
interest  to  the  objects  of  observation,  so  that  a  thing  or  a  fact  possessed 
for  them  a  special  interest,  when  thought  as  singled  out  from  among 
the  things  or  facts  which  the  mind  associates  with  it  And  in  this 
process  of  specialisation  the  slow  and  spreading  character  of  American 
thought  may  be  seen.  Objects  are  defined  with  great  strength  in 
the  particularity  of  the  present  instance,  though  with  little  attention 
to  the  nature  of  their  coimectionk  Such  a  habit  of  thought  would 
seem  to  indicate  great  general  attention  to  things,  though  with  little 
art  to  form  combinations  of  means  and  conditions  for  the  promotion 
of  their  interests.  To  this  corresponds  the  account  which  is  given 
of  the  Choctaws.  They  inhabited  the  country  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Mississippi  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  And  the  traveller  Bernard  Eomans  says  of  them  in  1772, 
that  they  might  more  properly  be  called  a  nation  of  farmers  than 
any  savages  known  to  him ;  they  laboured  with  their  wives  in  the 
field,  and  were  more  addicted  to  agriculture  than  to'^the  chase.^  A 
habit  of  strong  interest  in  things,  though  with  little  or  no  originality 
in  the  adaptations  or  adjustments  of  things,  would  lead  the  spreading 
tendency  of  American  thought  to  go  in  its  individual  acts  into  the 
distinguishing  and  defining  of  its  objects  rather  than  into  their  com- 
binations, and  to  develop  the  pronominal  rather  than  the  synthetic 
feature  of  American  speech,  except  so  far  as  the  latter  might  be  brought 
out  in  the  formation  of  composite  ideas  of  substantive  objects ;  the 
spreading  quality  of  American  thought  being  seen,  as  has  been  said, 
in  the  combinations  which  are  formed  of  pronominal  elements  with 
strong  meanings. 

48.  There  are  two  pronominal  elements  which  are  the  basis  of  the 
pronominal  formations  used  with  nouns  and  verbs  in  Choctaw  to  give 
them  due  particularity  and  connection  in  the  sentence.  These  ele- 
ments are  a  and  v;  a  may  be  reduced  to  a  mere  sheva  or  closed  to  e 
or  i  with  weaker  significance.  In  a  attention  is  directed  only  to  the 
particular  object  of  thought  as  distinguished  fi'om  all  other  objects ; 
in  0  attention  is  given  to  it  as  an  object  of  thought  which  may  be 
denoted  by  the  noun  or  verb,  and  as  distinguished  from  those  to 
which  the  noun  or  verb  could  not  be  applied.  Thus  a  and  its  ^weaker 
forms  particularise  the  object  itself,  o  particularises  it  as  belong- 
ing to  a  class  or  designation,  distinguishing  it  from  other  classes  or 
designations.  A  has  been  called  definite  and  o  distinctive ;  ^  but  as  a 
may  correspond  to  the  indefinite  article,  denoting  a  particular,  as,  for 
example,  a  particular  man,  it  might  be  better  to  call  a  individualising 
and  o  designative.     Besides  these,  there  are  the  following :  k,  which 

1  Pritchard*8  ResearcheB,  v.  p.  403. 

8  Byington*s  Choctaw  Gnunxnar,  Part  II.  chap.  L  sect  14. 
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more  strongly  detenniiies  an  object,  and  A,  'which  also  has  a  demon^ 
strative  significance;  s,  which  renews  attention  to  what  has  been 
thought  before;  and  also  t  and  m,  which  are  connective  elements. 
The  element  t  refers  to  a  noun  connecting  it  with  a  sentence  as  sub- 
ject, and  has  another  form,  f ,  which  is  probably  less  definite ;  m  oi  n 
refers  to  a  noun  connecting  it  as  object  of  a  relation,  being  combined 
with  a  or  o  and  generally  absorbed  into  the  vowel  as  a  mere  nasalisa- 
tion. The  connective  elements  t  and  {  also  act  as  copulative  conjunc- 
tional elements ;  and  m  expresses  concomitance,  so  as  to  refer  to  what 
has  been  mentioned  before  or  to  connect  one  fact  with  another  in 
time  or  as  a  concomitant  condition.  The  determinate  element  k  is 
also  used  with  verbs  as  referring  to  them ;  sometimes  in  combination 
with  6,  which  is  optative.  This  element  b  seems  to  be  verbal,  and  <, 
f,  nij  and  n,  involve  relation,  but  the  others  seem  to  be  pronominal, 
and  are  so  regarded  by  the  grammarian  of  the  language,  who  gives  the 
name  of  artide-pronouns  to  the  combinations  of  them  which  are  used.^ 

Another  element  h  is  often  associated  with  those  elements,  but  this 
7i  is  a  verbal  element.* 

The  combinations  of  the  above  pronominal  elements  which  are  used 
after  nouns  have  been  named  as  follows : — 


Definite. 

Indefinite 
or  Dis- 
tinctive. 

Contradistinctive. 

Definite- 
Distinctive. 

Distinctive- 
Definite. 

Renewed 
Mention. 

i 

a 

Nomin've  case 
Oblique  case 

'at,  at,  et,  it 

os,otf0^a 
dt  ona 

ato,  atOf  eto 

anOf  aiiOy  eno 
kano,meno 

okato 
ok*t 

okano 
oka 

akoi 
akok 

ako 

Okat 

okak 
aka 

as 

okakoi 
avu>~ 

okakS 

ak,h€l 
akhi 

The  above  are  the  names  given  to  the  article-pronouns  by  the 
grammarian  of  the  language,  but  no  name  or  translation  can  give  their 
signification  as  well  as  the  elements  themselves  of  which  they  are 
composed,  and  which  all  retain  their  significance  in  the  various  com- 
binations. Other  combinations  also  may  be  formed  by  prefixing  the 
demonstrative  h,  or  the  connective  ?»  or  t\  to  some  of  the  above,  or  by 
subjoining  the  demonstrative  individualising  ha. 

Km,  subjoined  to  a  verbal  stem,  refers  to  the  fact  denoted  by  the 
stem,  as  a  concomitant  condition ;  okm  makes  the  condition  dis- 
tinctively designative. 

Kb,  subjoined  to  a  verbal  stem,  makes  it  optative,  and  okb  makes 
the  wish  distinctively  designative. 

These  conditional  and  optative  elements  may  be  followed  by  the 
article-pronouns  as  their  subject  or  object. 

49.  Final  h  asserts  as  a  verb.^  Verbal  stems  may  be  used  as  nouns. 
Verbs  are  thqaght'.with  great  discrimination,  there  being  different 
steins  for  intensity,  continuance,  the  instantaneous,  repetition,  and 


1  Byington's  Choctaw  Grammar,  Fart  II  chap.  i. 
*  Ibid,  sect  14, 


'  Ibid,  sect.  16, 
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causatiyeness.^  Nasalisation  of  vowel  of  stem  gives  continuaiiee, 
increase  of  stem  intensity,  -ft  causation  of  what  the  stem  denotes^ 
•^e^t  causation  of  subject  of  st^tn  to  realise  it.^  A  passive  is  fonned 
by  internal  change  when  the  passion  involves  visible  effect^  but  so 
variously  that  no  rule  can  be  laid  down.^ 

There  are  no  prepositions  except  such  as  axe  used  in  forming 
derivatives ;  for  when  a  noun  is  governed  by  a  verb  through  a  relation, 
the  relation  is  apt  to  be  taken  up  by  the  verb  in  a  derivative  forma- 
tion,^  showing  the  fulness  with  which  the  verb  is  thought  in  oosi- 
neclion  with  the  objects  and  condition.  Qualities  are  thought  witb 
discriminations  of  degree,  as  verbs  also  are ;  adjectives  are  of  a  verbal 
nature,  and,  like  ver^  form  a  plural  by  internal  changes  or  by  the 
addition  of  other  worda^ 

50.  These  features  of  the  language  may  all  be  shown  to  correspond 
to  the  view  which  is  given  above  of  the  genius  of  the  race,  and  whidi 
account  for  the  great  development  of  the  defining  form  of  American 


speech  in  Choctaw.     The  following  are  examples:  (1.)  Tiatak  at 

Pbariaee 

Fcdisi  yosf  a  man  who  was  a  Pharisee ;  ^  o^  individualises  the  man  as 

subject  (the  verb  is  not  given),  os  distinguishes  him  as  a  Pharisee,  s 

Adam 

referring  to  ^afoA;  as  mentioned  before,  y  is  euphonic.    (2.)  Atom  dhos 
man        all  fint  past 

?iatak  moma  %  iikba'h  a  toh,  Adam,  who  was  the  first  of  all  men ;  ^ 
cikos  affects  Atam  as  an  article-pronoun,  a  individualises,  k  determines, 
0  distinguishes  as  Adam,  s  renews  the  direction  of  attention,  i  indi- 
vidualises hatak  moma  as  object  of  thought  referring  to  it  as  connected, 
t.e.,  as  object  of  a  relation,  h  asserts,  a  individualises  what  precedes  as 
object  of  thought,  toh  puts  it  in  the  past.    The  article-pronouns  supply 

people    eat  past       woman 

the  place  of  a  relative  pronoun.  (3.)  Mthma  oMa  impa'tvk  at  ohoyo 
child  betide  man         thoniand        four  paat 

Ma  aiena  hohdo  dsa  hd  hatak  ioTepasipohai  usta  tok^  and  they  that 
did  eat  were  4000  men,  besides  women  and  children ;  ^  mthma  is  a  pro- 
nominal formation  referring  to  the  subject  of  the  preceding  sentence,  as 
connected,  though  not  subjectively,  with  the  present  sentence,  and 
thereby  joining  the  sentence  which  follows  as  by  a  copulative  conjunc- 
tion to  that  which  precedes ;  ^  at  individualises  okla  impa  tuk  as  sub- 
ject ;  aiena  is  demonstrative  connective,  referring  to  oTwyo  aUa  as  there 
also;  hoTcato  is  strongly  contradistinctive  of  them ;  dsa  fixes  thought  on 
them  again  as  in  the  fact,  but  not  the  subject  of  the  sentence ;  and  ho 
fixes  thought  on  them  as  women  and  children,  and  nothing  else,  think- 
ing them  as  connected  with  the  fact  which  the  sentence  states,  but  not  as 

Son       this       dead  past      back  aliye       is 

subject.  (4.)  Saso  tUpp'at  illvtuJc  os  falam'at  oktdya'h  oke,  this  son 
was  dead  and  is  alive  again  ;*®  at  individualises  the  subject ;  os  refers 

^  B}ington*8  Grammar,  Part  II.  chap,  iil  sect.  8.  *  Ibid,  sect  16. 

'  Ibid,  sect  2.  *  Ibid.  chap.  iv.  and  chap.  v.  sect  7. 

B  Ibid.  chap,  vi'sects.  4,  5.        '  Ibid.  chap.  L  sect.  11.         '  Ibid,  sect  24. 
B  Ibid.  chap.  i.  sect.  25.      *  Ibid.  chap.  viiL  sect  3.      '^  Ibid.  chap,  i  sect  27. 
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to  him  as  designated  by  the  clause  which  os  concludes,  and  with  renewed 
attention  {s)  to  connect  with  what  follows ;  oke  emphasises  the  state- 

low  seed         some  way 

ment  just  made.     (5.)  Atuk  os  IwMi  ma  nanihi  kamini  kai  hina 

ride  fall  fowl  hither  up      derour  paat 

lapcUika  yd  kaha'tok  atvk  d  husijputa  kat  ant  *  apat  'taMi  *  tok^  and 
when  he  sowed  some  seed  fell  by  the  wayside,  and  the  fowls  came  and 
devoured  it  up ;  ^  cUuk  fixes  thought  individually  on  the  subject  (at) 
gone  before  {uk  designated  and  determined  as  such) ;  os  refers  to  this 
subject  as  it  has  been  designated  and  with  renewed  attention  as  subject 
of  hokti;  ma  refers  to  the  first  fact  as  concomitant  of  the  second ;  kai 
determines  and  individualises,  as  subject  of  this  latter  fact,  nanihi 
kamini  and,  as  subject  of  the  next  fact^^t^^^to  ;  yd  connects  with  the 
second  fact  objectively,  and  emphasises  as  designated,  hina  lapcdika;  y 
is  euphonic ;  atuk  fixes  thought  on  nanihi  kamini  as  subject  gone  before, 
andd  emphasises  it  as  designatedponnecting  it  objectively  in  the  last  fact. 

I  man      I      alto   am 

(6.)  ano  ak  kia  hatak  sia  akirUvh  oke^  I  myself  also  am  a  man;^ 
afio  is  the  distinctive  first  person,  o  emphasising  it  as  designated,  and 
therefore  distinguishing  it  from  what  is  otherwise  designated;  eik 
individualises  and  determines;  kia  determines  it  again  by  k^  with 
specialisation  by  ta  as  if  setting  it  apart ; '  ^  is  the  firat  person 
thought  individually,  as  it  has  already  in  atno  been  distinguished  from 

objects  that  have  other  designations;  oke  emphasises  l£e  statement 

I  I 

that  has  been  made.  (7.)  ano  as  sia'h  oke,  it  is  I  ;^  as  fixes  thought 
on  I  individually,  and  then  wilSi  renewed  attention  as  in  the  fact ; 
oke  emphasises  the  statement.    The  phrase  might  be  roughly  trans- 

but        rick 

lated,  I  and  no  one  else  it  is,  'tis  I,  so  it  is.  (8.)  Amha  abeka 
yokmako'h  faiuk  oke,  but  they  that  are  sick^  (Matt  ix.  12); 
y  is  euphonic,  o  refers  to  abeka  distinctively,  km  as  a  concomitant 
condition  of  a  fact^  a  concentrates  thought  on  those  who  satisfy 
that  condition,  k  thinks  them  with  determination,  o  with  distinction, 
and  h  gives  realisation  to  their  state;  f  connects  them,  at  as  the 

very  subject^  uk  of  the  fact  referred  to ;  oke  emphasises  the  statement. 

one  Phariaee  odo  publican       past 

(9.)  Afa/a  kok  os  Falisi  okma  a£afa  k^  puhlikan  a  tok,  the  one  a 
Pharisee  and  the  other  a  publican ; '  kok  determines,  distinguishes, 
and  determines  as  thus  distinguished  a£afa;  os  distinguishes  it  (o) 
with  renewed  attention  («)  connecting  it  to  Falisi;  okma  distin- 
guishes and  determines  it  as  thus  described,  and  connects  it 
thought  individually  {mcC)  with  the  next  clause,  but  not  as  subject ; 
kido  determines  {k)  the  second  a;£afa  as  subject  {at)  of  the  next 
clause  and  with  distinction  (o) ;  and  a  directs  concentrated  attention 
to  publikan. 

In  the  above  examples  s  seems  to  be  somewhat  arthritic 

^  Byington's  Grammar,  Fart  II.  chap.  i.  sect  28.        ^  Ibid.  chap.  ii.  sect.  5. 
*  Ibid.  chap.  ill.  sect.  15»         *  Ibid.  sect.  12.  '  Ibid.  chap.  viii.  sect.  8. 
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51.  There  is  also  a  synthetic  development  of  compound  nouns ;  as 

oow     ikin       bag  horse        ear        long 

tDok'haksup'sukta ,  cow-skin  bag ;  iasvha'haksoHs'faJUUa^  mula     Such 

compounds  are  formed  of  two  or  thre^  nouns,  noun  and  adjectiYe,  two 

nouns  and  ac^ective,  or  one  or  two  nouns  with  a  verbal  stem.^ 

The  following  facts  also  are  to  be  noted. 

52.  The  Choctaw  phonesis  shows  strong  pressure  of  breath  from  the 
chest,  and  rather  a  vocalic  than  a  consonantal  character.  While  it 
has  the  usual  vowels  a,  e,  t,  o,  u  (e  and  o  being  always  long,  t 
and  u  short,  and  there  being  no  ^),  and  the  diphthongs  at,  au^  it  has 
only  fifteen  consonants,  and  of  these  no  two  can  concur  except  as 
ending  one  syllable  and  beginning  the  next.  They  are  k,  ^,  t^  p, 
b,  hy  yy  8,  8y  /,  w,  Z,  r,  771,  n.  The  small  development  of  medials  is 
remarkable,  yet  the  phonesis  is  not  hard.  Force  of  breath  is  what 
distinguishes  it.  The  accent  falls  on  the  penultima,  and  a  minor 
accent  on  the  second  syllable  before  it,  also  on  the  last  syllable  of  a 
clause.^ 

63.  The  order  is  subject,  conditions,  object,  verb;  place  follows 
time,  and  both  may  precede  or  follow  subject ;  adjective  and  adverb 
follow  noun  and  verb ;  ^  genitive  precedes  governor.  The  case-nasal 
affects  the  article-pronouna^ 

54.  The  personal  pronouns  are — sing,  first  a,  second  ao,  or  m,  third 
fi^  i ;  pL  first  excL  pij  first  incL  Aajn,  second  /lo^t,  third  t.  As 
separate  possessives  they  take  -mmu  The  suffix  4ap  =  -self.  The 
personal  affixes,  subjective  and  possessive,  are — first,  4i ;  second,  %§-  ; 
first  pi.  excL  c-,  or  U-  before  vowels ;  first  pi.  incL  eho-^  Uohr  before 
vowels ;  second  pL  ha^-.  In  the  imperative,  they  are — sing,  firsts  ak- ; 
no  second ;  third,  ik- ;  pi.  first  excL  A»-,  incL  keho- ;  second  has-  ho-, 
third  ik-.  There  are  none  for  third  person  except  with  the  negative  k, 
or  imperative.  These  affixes,  with  negative  A;,  are — aA>,  fikh^  ik-,  &e-, 
kU-j  hdohr^  kilohr,  kaiik-^  ik-.  Thus  It  is  the  only  suffix.  The 
personal  pronouns,  «a-,  ft-,  pt-,  hapi-^  hatir^  are  prefixed  as  objects ; 
the  negative  ik  precedes  them.  The  personal  pronoun  when  thought 
in  English  as  subject  of  neuter  or  passive  verbs  is  thought  in  Choctaw 
as  object,  the  neuter  or  passive  state  affecting  it  The  personal  pos- 
sessive affixes  given  above  are  those  of  closest  connection,  as,  my 
head  \  but  for  less  close  connection,  as,  my  hat,  as  well  as  for  indirect 
object,  the  personal  pronouns  take  -m,  and  are  prefixed  to  nouns  and 
verbs.  The  reflexive  object  is  tZfe,  the  reciprocal  (each  other)  itti ;  e 
titti  pe  sah^  we  see  thee,  and  thou  us.  There  is  also  a  pronoun,  ?io, 
used  83  substitute  for  nouns  of  kindred  by  marriage,  but  not  for  hus- 
band or  wife.  The  third  personal  pronoun  is  the  same  for  singular 
and  plural,  and  without  distinction  of  gender  or  sex.  There  are 
demonstratives  and  interrogatives.  The  object  persons  and  subject 
persons  do  not  coalesce. 

Except  in  the  first  and  second  personal  pronoun  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion of  number ;  but  verbs  often  take  up  an  internal  change  for  plural 

^  Byington's  GrammaTi  Part  II.  chap.  v.  sect.  9. 
'    2  Ibid.  Part.  I.  Beets.  1-11.         >  Ibid,  sect  13,  Part  IL,  chap.  v.  sects.  4,  6. 
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subject  or  object.     The  substantive  is  thought  without  individualisa- 
tion  in  its  attributive  part.^ 

'55.  All  verbal  stems  end  in  i^  a,  or  o,  but  when  negatived  in  o. 
An  immediate  definite  past  is  expressed  by  tvk^  a  remote  and  inde- 
finite past  by  tokj  a  pluperfect  by  ttfk  a  tuk^  ink  a  tokj  tok  a  tvk^  an 
immediate  future  by  {i,  a  remote  or  indefinite  future  by  he  or  h%  and 
these  may  be  combined  with  tvik  or  ioh^  all  following  Uie  verb.  The 
verb  may  also  be  followed  by  hirda^  may,  can ;  ptUlOy^  must^  will,  as 
well  as  by  kmj  Jcb  (48). 

YAKAMA. 

56.  The  Yakama  or  Walawala  is  spoken  by  bands  belonging  to  the 
Sahaptin  family,  who  live  about  the  Columbia  river,  east  of  the  Cas- 
cade range  of  mountains.^  They  live  on  fish,  which  in  the  season  is 
taken  in  great  quantities,  on  roots,  and  on  game.^  Their  energy  does 
not  go  with  such  force  to  the  objects  about  them  as  does  that  of  the 
Algonkin  races;  nor  do  they  think  those  objects  themselves  with 
such  separate  interest  as  the  Dakota.  Being  and  doing  is  thought 
more  subjectively  by  the  Yakama  than  by  either  of  these,  and  though 
this  subjectivity  separates  the  thought  of  the  verb  from  the  substan- 
tives, yet  these  are  thought  strongly  as  concerned  in  it  and  related  to  it. 
Among  the  Selish  or  Flathead  Indians,  who  subsist  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Yakama,^  but  live  further  north  and  nearer  to  the  highest  part 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  life,  though  not  more  active,  is  probably  more 
difficult  and  more  dependent  on  circumstance ;  and  the  thought  of  its 
beings  and  doings  seems  to  be  more  involved  in  external  circumstance. 

In  Yakama,  then,  the  principal  habitual  interest  belongs  to  personal 
experience  in  using  substantive  objects.  And  while  being  and  doing 
are  thought  in  the  subject  and  distinct  from  substantive  objects, 
the  relations  of  the  being  or  doing  to  those  objects  are  strongly 
noted,  and  its  distinctness  &om  these  causes  the  relations  to  be  more 
fully  thought  The  objects  and  conditions  are  thought  with  less  sense 
of  iJie  generality  of  substantive  objects  than  they  are  by  the  Dakota, 
and  there  is  less  need  therefore  of  pronominal  elements  to  point  them 
out ;  so  that  these  are  much  lighter  in  Yakama  than  in  Dakota,  and 
the  characteristic  feature  of  the  former  consists  rather  of  composite 
elements  of  relation  than  of  demonstratives  continually  recurring  or 
accumulated  one  upon  another.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  lameness  of  the 
relations  that  Yakama  shows  the  spreading  tendency  of  American 
thought ;  it  has  also  megasynthetic  combinations,  for  its  subjective 
conception  of  being  and  doing  leads  thought  to  whatever  elements  there 
may  be  in  the  fact  which  have  subjective  associations,  and  tends  to 
incorporate  these  in  the  verb. 

The  arthritic  feature  in  Yakama,  though  much  less  strongly  marked 
than  in  Dakota,  is  to  be  seen  in  its  declension  of  the  noun. 

''  To  decline  a  substantive,  it  is  sufficient  to  add  to  the  stem  the 

^  Byington*B  Grammar,  Part  11.,  chap.  ii.  ^  Ibid.  chap.  iii. 

*  Pandosy'a  Yakama  Grammar,  preface. 
^  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  iv.  pp.  384,  386.     ^  Ibid.  iv.  p.  446. 


miatoarau,  to  the  chief. 
miawarn'oiif  the  chief  (accos.) 
miaufar'ei^  for  the  chief. 
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tetmination  nem^  to  have  the  nominative.  It  is,  however,  necessaiy 
to  remark  that  the  stem  is  itself  a  nominative,  and  that  the  sign  nem 
is  employed  only  in  certain  cases.  Custom  alone  can  make  its  proper 
use  understood."  ^'  It  is  probahly  a  pronominal  element  which  oomes 
out  in  connecting  the  noun  as  suhject  with  the  verb,  the  mind  stiU 
directing  attention  to  the  noun  as  it  proceeds  to  think  the  verb^  and 
this  act  of  attention  being  expressed  by  a  pronominal  element.  This 
view  of  the  nature  of  nem  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the 
genitive  also,  abridged  to  nm;  mtawarnem^  the  chief;  nuuwarttm'iy 
of  the  chief.    The  other  cases  are — 

Plural. 

Nom.  miawarfna^  the  chiefs. 

Gen.    miawar^matn't,  of  the  chiefs. 

Dat.     miawar'maini'aii^  to  the  chief& 

Ace.     miawarina'm'an,  the  chiefs. 

miatDar'maini'eiy  for  the  chiefs.* 

The  m  of  the  plural  case-endings  evidently  refers  to  the  plurality 
mOy  so  that  it  would  appear  that  the  first  n  of  the  case-ending  of  the 
accusative  singular  refers  to  the  noun,  and  is  of  a  pronominal  nature ; 
so  that  there  is  an  evident  tendency  to  use  pronominal  elements  to 
connect  the  noun  with  the  relations  or  with  the  verb,  though  this 
tendency  is  not  carried  out  to  a  great  extent. 

The  other  cases  of  th^  plural  noun  are  composite,  and  show  the 
largeness  with  which  relations  are  thought^  being  formed  on  the 
genitive ;  miawar'ma*mt'aUj  to  the  chiefs ;  miawar'tna'tni'eiy  for  the 
chiefs.  "  Sometimes  for  euphony  a  syncope  is  made  in  the  plural  in 
all  the  cases  except  the  nominative  and  vocative  "  '  by  omitting  moy 
the  element  of  plurality.  But  the  compound  cases,  whidL  are  the  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  language,  are  of  a  different  nature.  When  a  noon 
is  governed  in  the  genitive  by  another  noun,  which  is  itself  governed 
in  another  case,  then  the  genitive  takes  in  addition  to  its  own  case- 
chief  gen.  dak 
ending  the  case-ending  of  the  governing  noun ;  as  (1.)  miaufar-nmi'au 

hoQie  dat.     I       go  my  father 

niti  *  au  nes  winasa,  1  am  going  to  the  chiefs  house ;  (2,)  na  totasa* 
gen.  aco.        order     aoo.      I     execute 

nmiman  tannanwit'nan  nes  twanasa,  I  execute  my  father's  order.  And 
in  general,  "when  a  word  is  governed  by  a  postposition  or  joined 

to  one,  all  the  substantives  which  refer  to  it  take  the  postposition 

me  gen.  in  honie  in  he  is 
in  like  manner;  as  (3.)  en 'mi-pa  nit-pa  iwa,  he  is  in  my  house."* 
The  adjectives  take  whatever  postpositions  or  case-endings,  simple  or 
compound,  may  be  attached  to  the  nouns  with  which  they  agree* 
There  is  no  element  distinctive  of  gender  or  sex. 
*  The  strong  sense  of  the  subject  in  the  conception  of  the  verb  in 
Yakama  is  seen  from  the  strength  of  the  personal  element  which  is 
connected  with  the  verb,  and  the  intimacy  of  its  union  with  that 
element. 

1  Pandosy's  Grammar,  p.  11.  '  Ibid.  p.  12. 

s  Ibid.  p.  IS.  *  Ibid.  p.  29. 
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If  the  subject  of  the  verb  be  a  personal  pronoun  thought  separately, 
and  immediately  preceding  the  verb,  there  is  yet  another  personal 
element  used  between  it  and  the  verb  expressing  the  subjectivity  of 

I  write     thou  write 

the  person  in  relation  to  the  verb,  as  ink  neartimasay  imk  namiiimasa^ 

he        write 

penk  i'Umasay  I  write,  thou  writest,  he  writes ;  narMik  nates  timasaf  we 
(excL  1)  write ;  nanam  namtk  timasa,  we  (incl.  ?)  write ;  imak  pam 
iimasOy  ye  write ;  pa  timasa,  they  write.  And  if  the  personal  pronoun 
be  not  separately  thoughtj^  or  if  the  verb  be  interrogative,  the  verb  of 
the  first  or  second  person  is  thought  so  strongly  in  its  stem  that  it  is 

not  limited  as  belonging  to  the  experience  of  the  person,  so  that  this  f  ol- 

write  I    write  thou 
lows  the  verbal  stem ;  but  the  third  person  precedes,  timas'es  tirnus'am^ 

he  write        write    we       write      ye      they  write 

i'Hmasa  timasa'teSj  timasa'pam,  paiimasa.^  There  being  a  strong 
sense  of  personal  experience  in  the  conception  of  the  verb,  the  thought 
of  the  verb  is  apt  to  spread  to  elements  of  this  nature,  and  to  incorporate 
these  in  the  same  formation.  Such  elements  are  motion  to  a  distance 
or  towards  a  distance,  disagreeableness,  momentariness,  long  duration, 
at  night.  Derivative  elements  with  these  meanings  may  be  accumu- 
lated on  one  another  besides  the  ordinary  causative,  iterative,  reflexive, 
and  reciprocal  formations ;  so  that  the  following  verb,  for  example, 

he  himself  c&osatiye  night 

may  take  all  the  forms  of  person  and  tense,  i  'pina  *  sapa  *  iQ  * 

disagreeably  tiresome  long      wait 

tra    '    Vik  *  tamatvarsa,  he  keeps  one  waiting  for  him  (the  subject) 
at  night  disagreeably,  tiresomely,  long.^ 

57.  Ydkama  has  only  fourteen  consonants,  k^  f,  ^,  p,  h,  s,  9,  y,  w,  ?, 
r,  r,  m,  Tt,  and  the  vowels,  a,  e,  t,  o,  o,  u^  but  u  is  found  in  only  two 
or  three  words,  and  pronounced  by  the  Yakamas  with  difficulty.^ 
The  absence  of  medials  is  remarkable.  The  phonesis  seems  to  be 
hard,  with  strong  pressure  of  breath  from  the  chest 

58.  There  is  no  article.^ 

The  essential  elements  of  the  personal  pronouns  are  singular  en,  em, 
pin  ;  pL  7»^«,  ma,  p^.  They  become  possessive  by  taking  -mi  (37,  54) 
As  separate  pronouns  the  first  subjoins  k  in  the  nominative  and  accusa- 
tive singular  and  plural,  the  second  and  third  in  every  case  except  the  -ei- 
case  singular  and  plural  of  both,  and  the  accusative  singular  of  third. 
The  endings  -au  and  -ei  in  singular  and  plural,  and  in  the  third  the 
accusative  singular  endings  also,  are  preceded  by  mi.  In  the  first  and 
second  the  accusative  ending  is  -anaj  except  first  singular  -na,^  The 
reflex  object  is  pina,  the  reciprocal  object  papa;  both  precede  imme- 
diately the  verbal  stem.^ 

59.  The  tenses  are  expressed  by  subjoining  to  the  verbal  stem,  for  the 
past  -ma  {toa  to  be  or  have  takes  -ta) ;  pluperfect  -sana ;  f utxire  4a ;  con 
ditional  -tamei  \  imperative,  -k  second  singular,  -^A;  second  plural ;  infini- 
tive and  present  -sa ;  present  participle  -ilaf  neg.  -wd ;  past  participle  -m, 
neg.  -TioZ.     Gerund  timaiis  or  timanai,  which  is  translated  for  writing. 

^  Pandosy's  Grammar,  p.  23.  *  Ibid.  p.  28*  »  Ibid.  p.  10. 

*  Ibid.  p.  11.  *  Ibid*  p.  16-20.  •  Ibid.  pp.  26,  27. 
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When  the  person  element  of  subject  follows  the  verbal  stem,  tiie 
tense  element  comes  between.^ 

SELISH. 

60.  The  Selish  alphabet  contains  the  following  consonants,  A% 

t  ^y  ^9  Pi  X>  Vy  if  *>  ^>  i  **>  ^9  *^^  *^®  fiv®  vowels,  a,  e,  t,  o,  w.^ 
There  are  no  medials.  The  phonesis  is  hard,  with  strong  pressore 
of  breath  from  the  chest.  The  language  abounds  in  consonants; 
so  that  four  or  five,  or  even  seven  or  eight  consonants  may  be  met 
with  having  no  vowel  between  them.  In  every  case  of  concurrence, 
however,  shevaa  are  used,  when  necessary,  tq  give  them  utterance 
distinctly,^  for  the  Selish  speak  slowly  and  with  great  distinctness.^ 
They  also  make  much  use  of  emphasis,  with  prolongation  of  the  vowel 
on  which  it  falls,  denoting  length  of  an  action  or  special  quality  or 
quantity.* 

61.  Abstract  substantives  of  action  or  quality  are  formed  from  stems 
of  verbs  or  adjectives  by  prefixing  8- ;  those  of  the  instrument  from 
verbal  stems  by  -Un,  -n  and  other  forms;  of  the  agent  by  s(pir;  of 
person  addicted  to,  by  -emuif  or  if  verbal  stem  be  frequentative,  by  -ui  ; 
of  yplace  of  realisation  by  sin  before  noun  of  instrument.^  From  nominal 
stems  diminutives  are  formed  by  l-,  with  or  without  internal  changed 

The  substantive  has  neither  gender  nor  case.  A  plural  is  formed 
by  sqme  substantives  and  adjectives  denoting  animate  objects  by  u/-. 
Others  form  it  by  various  reduplications,  others  from  different  roots. 
Nouns  ending  in  -dtus  or  -^  form  it  by  changing  -^8  to  4ts,^  There 
aro  some  adjectives  applicable  only  to  persons^  others  inapplicable  to 
persons.® 

62.  The  personal  possessive  affixes  are  in-,  cm-,  s,  kao-j  -mp,  s. 
The  plurality  of  the  third  plural  possessive  is  taken  up  into  the  noun, 
and  reduplicates  the  vowel  which  precedes  its  last  letter.  ^^ 

63.  The  subject-persons  are  ^iw-,  h^,  — ,  kae-,  jh,  — ,  for  verbs 
which  have  no  object.  For  those  which  have  an  object  they  are  y-^ 
a-,  — ,  Axie-,  -p,  — ,  which  are  more  akin  to  the  possessives ;  -p,  which 
is  probably  a  plural  element^  follows  the  verbal  stem,  as  do  all  the 
persons  of  the  perfect  except  first  plural ;  these  are  -tin,  -Jcu,  s,  kae-ni, 
-pf  -8,  To  the  intransitive  persons  are  subjoined  -es  lot  the  going 
on,  -8  for  the  future  contingent^  -hs  for  the  imperative,  the  desidera- 
tive,  and  the  subjunctive.  These  are  followed  by  the  intransitive 
verbal  stem,  which  takes  -i  in  the  present,  the  subjunctive,  and  the 
future  contingent,  -8  in  the  second  singular  imperative  instead  of  a 
subject-person,  and  -t  in  the  other  persons  of  ^e  imperative.  The 
subject-person,  followed  by  the  intransitive  stem,  expresses  the 
perfect;  and  preceded  also  by  nein  the  future.  Active  verbs 
abstracted  from  an  object  subjoin  -i  to  the  stem  like  intransitives,  and 
subjoin  -m  to  the  stem  where  rt  is  not  taken. 

The  transitive  stems  also  get  continuance  by  being  preceded  by  es. 


K 


SO  get  contmuance  by  bemg  preceded  by  e 

'  Mengarini,  Selish  Grammftr,  pp.  1,  2. 
"  iDia.  pp.  o2|  Qo.  *  Ibid.  p.  2.  *  Ibid.  p.  63.    . 

«  Ibid.  p.  64-66.  7  Ibid.  p.  4.  8  ibid.  pp.  2, 3. 

»  Ibid.  p.  67.  "  Ibid.  pp.  9,  10. 


1  Pandoay,  p.  21-26. 
»  Ibid.  pp.  62,  63. 
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They  subjoin  -m^  but  drop  it  in  the  perfect,  and  instead  of  it  they  take 
n  in  the  first  singular,  rd  in  the  second  singular  and  first  and  second 
plural  of  the  perfect  and  second  singular  and  second  plural  impera- 
tive, and  -et  in  the  continued  perfect.  And  to  the  prefixed  persons  -8 
is  subjoined  in  the  future  contingent,  -ks  in  the  subjunctive.^  The 
subjunctive  is  used  truly  as  such  to  express  a  dependent  fact^  The 
root  of  an  active  verb  may  take  the  intransitive  persons  with  their 
verbal  element,  and  become  passive  in  its  meaning.^ 

64.  The  Selish  or  Flathead  race  are  probably  more  dependent  on 
circumstance,  and  less  masters  of  their  own  fortunes,  than  the 
Yakama.  Their  interest  lies  in  the  whole  condition  in  which  they 
find  themselves,  whether  this  result  from  action  or  not,  rather  than  in 
their  own  voluntary  determination,  or  in  the  objects  about  them, 
thought  separately  as  ends  or  as  means  of  attaining  their  ends. 

The  Selish  verb  involves  little  sense  of  an  energy  of  the  subject. 
The  felt  distinctness  from  the  root  of  the  engagement  of  the  subject 
is  a  leading  feature  of  the  language.^  The  subject  seems  sometimes 
to  fMlow  the  verb ;  and  sometimes  it  is  distinguished  from  the  object 

by  the  prefix  ^,  which  is  also  prefixed  to  an  ablative  governed  by  a 

strike  (dd  ting,  perf.)  thy  ion 
passive  verb,  poll's  a'skud  t'Piel^  Peter  struck  thy  son.^ 

The  interest  of  fact  seems  to  lie  habitually  in  personal  use  of  external 
circumstance;  and  that  interest  being  thus  external  naturally  em- 
braces the  objective  elements  of  the  fact,  and  tends  to  incorporate 
these  in  the  verb. 

Thus  when  the  direct  object  of  a  verb  is  plural,  the  verb  itself 
takes  up  the  plurality  and  reduplicates  its  penultimate  vowel,  if  it 
refers  to  the  plurality  of  objects'  in  the  aggregate ;  but  if  the  verb 

I  pres.  hinder  trans. 

refers  to  them  separately  its  root  is  reduplicated,  as  i  *  e^  *  mdkka '  m^ 
I  hinder  (one) ;  vea'maakka'nij  I  hinder  (several) ;  i'es'mkk'makkafn,  I 
hinder  (several  separately).  Sometimes  instead  of  reduplication  there 
is  a  change  of  one  or  more  letters  in  the  root.^ 

Frequentative  verbs  are  formed  by  adding  -luia  to  the  root,  the 
root  itself  being  sometimes  altered  at  the  same  time ;  and  these  verbs 
also  take  the  two  reduplications  for  plurality  of  objects,  or  change 
-luis  to  -die, 

L  before  the  root  expresses  diminution,  the  root  ako  being  some- 
times reduplicated,  and  this  diminutive  form  is  used  not  only  for  a 
diminutive  doing  or  being,  but  also  for  a  diminutive  object ;  -e/  sub- 
joined to  person,  or  prefixed  to  verb,  expresses  repetition ;  -eua  sub- 
joined to  root  expresses  coupling  of  two  objects  into  one  object ;  -dis 
combines  a  plurality.  The  element  misti  instead  of  %  subjoined  to  the 
root  makes  the  verb  reflexive  to  self  as  indirect  object,  zvii  as  direct 
object ;  'ItunUi  makes  it  refer  to  the  public  as  its  object ;  and  these 
verbs  are  treated  as  intransitives  j  four  elements  prefixed  to  the  root 
denote  respectively  hence,  thence,  above  or  on,  and  in. 

There  is  no  copula,  but  the  predicate  is  a  verb,  only  that  it  does 

1  Mengarini,  p.  12-27,  '  Ibid.  p.  76.  »  Ibid.  p.  74. 

*  Ibid.  p.  12.  .    e  Ibid.  pp.  82,  91.  «  Ibid,  p.  83, 
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not  take  es^  the  element  of  going  on  or  verbal  succession.  All  transi- 
tive  verbs  may  take  up  pronominal  representatives  of  their  direct 
object,  and  also  of  an  indirect  object  when  personal,  but  both  objects 
may  be  left  undetermined,  or  the  indirect  only,  or  both,  may  be 
determined.^  In  the  first  two  cases  -s  is  added  to  the  verbal  stem, 
the  first  being  treated  as  intransitive,  the  second  as  transitive ;  the 
third  adds  It,  and  is  transitive.  The  determinate  objectrpersons  are 
not  closely  combined  with  the  person  of  the  verb  when  this  precedes 
the  verb.  The  person-object  A»,  ku^  — ,  kae^  p,  — ,  then  goes  first 
with  distinctness.  But  when  the  subject-person  follows,  the  second 
object-person  singular  and  plural  comes  between  verb  and  subject^  and 
combines  with  the  latter. 

65.  But  besides  these  combinations  of  verbs  with  pronouns  and  wiUi 
derivative  elements,  the  Selish  language  abounds  also  in  compounds. 
Verbs  are  compounded  with  one  or  more  other  verbs,  substantives 
with  adjectives,  verbs  with  substantives,  or  with  substantives  and 
adjectives,^  and  the  component  substantives  may  themselves  be  derive! 
from  verbs.^  The  components  are  abridged  in  composition,  *and 
generally  reduced  to  their  radical  part ;  sometimes  they  are  so  affected 

by  abbreviation  as  to  be  quite  altered  from  the  form  which  they  have 

I  (pres.)  oome  buy     hone  (intranB.) 
as  separate  stems,  in  '  es  '  ko  *  to  *  skagae  *  t,     I  come  to  bay  a 
I    (pres.)  on    hit     head     itiok  (intrane.) 

horse;*  tn  '  es  '  f  '  sp  '  kan  •  alko  '    »,    1  hit  on  the  head  with 

I    (preB.)  on  bind  foot   hone     (intrani.) 
a  stick ;  tn  '  €8  '  f  '  az    «t  *  skagae    *    t,      I  tie  the  horse  by  the 
feet.*^ 

Such  compound  verbs  take  all  tl^e  forms  of  mood,  tense,  and  per- 
son ;  and  the  use  of  the  intransitive  ending  in  them  is  very  striking. 
It  shows  that  thought  does  not  pass  from  the  subject  tluough  the 
action  to  the  object  which  is  incorporated  in  the  verb,  but  that  the 
mind  retains  the  subject,  adding  to  it  the  other  elements,  and  thinking 
them  all  together  in  the  subject  as  an  intransitive  affection  of  it.  So 
that  they  are  all  thought  in  one  simultaneous  conception  in  the  way 
that  is  characteristic  of  American  combinations. 

66.  It  falls  in  with  the  tendency  to  think  the  fact  as  a  single  whole 
rather  than  as  a  combination  of  related  parts  that  there  is  a  very  small 
development  of  elements  of  relation  in  the  Selish  language^  and  those 
which  are  foimd  in  it  are  not  thought  with  distinctness.  The  pre- 
positions are  very  few,  and  when  their  object  has  the  definite  article, 
the  preposition  comes  between  the  article  and  the  noun.^  For  the 
article  does  not  so  much  particularise  the  noun  as  signalise  the  member 
of  the  sentence  for  connection  with  the  rest. 

Connected  with  this  want  of  elements  of  relation  is  the  use  made 
of  pronominal  elements  to  join  to  a  fact  those  members  of  it  which 
are  not  combined  synthetically.  The  tendency  is  to  effect  the  junction 
arthritically,  by  directing  the  attention  to  the  member  as  such,  while  the 
sense  of  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  is  too  weak  to  get  expression.^ 

1  Mengarini,  p.  88-49.  "  Ibid.  p.  60.  »  Ibid.  p.  67. 

«  Ibid.  p.  49.  '  Ibid.  p.  113.  *  Ibid.  p.  80. 
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Thus  the  pronoun  u,  which  serves  for  a  relative  pronoun,  is  used  as 
a  connective  instead  of  the  relation  untilf  and  also  to  connect  the  time 

from    ■anriBe    (eonneo.)  eyening  (oonneo.)  I  (perf.)  hunt 

with  the  verh;  (1.)  iel  *  akuekud      u       flug        u         tn  '  tlip^    I 

not  I  (perf.)  sleep  (donneo.)  morning 

hunted  from  sunrise  till  evening ;  (2.)  /a      is   *  itsf      u        galip, 

the  from  that  (reL)    I  (perf.)   tick      not 

I  slept  not  till  morning;   (3.)  lu    id     sei     u         tn   '  faal    ta 

I  (perf.)  (iter.)   good    (inohoa.)  (oonneo.)    now 

ie  *  I  '  gest  •  ih  u  ietlgoa^  from  that  when  I  took 
sick  I  did  not  get  well  again  till  now;  lu  as  the  definite  article 
belongs  to  sei^  and  the  preposition  td  comes  between  them.  The 
pronominal  lu  is  a  stronger  demonstrative  than  tu     It  too  serves  as 

relative  pronoun,  and  it  is  the  definite  article.  '  It  also  seems  some- 

if  not  thou  (perf.)  go  out  from 
times  to  be  mainly  connective;  (4.)  ha  '  ta  as  *  oofJco  lu  tel 
thy     house  man 

an  '  fitguj  if  thou  hadst  not  gone  out  from  thy  house ;  ^  (5.)  skdigu 
(reL)  good  not  (fut.)     fear    (third  pers.)      death 

lu  gest  ta   ks  '  ngdmi    *  s       lu  gtlUs,  men  who  are  good  will 

to    thee  (oonneo.)  give    I  thee  (perf.)       my       eloak 

not  fear  death ;^  (6.)  I  •  anui  u  guit  *  If  '  n  lu  is'  natlkeit^ 
to  thee  I  gave  my  cloak.^    It  connects  subject  and  predicate,  as  (7.) 

great        my     house  not  (fut.)     give      I  thee 

Imtunt  lu  in  •  titgu^  my  house  is  great ;  (8.)  ta  ks  •  guiC  *  If  'n  lu 
food  became  bad  thy  manner 

stiln  netli  teie  lu  an  *  fvi^  I  will  not  give  thee  food  because  thy 
manners  are  bad ;  ^  the  final  n  of  the  verb  is  used  in  the  future  as  weU 
as  in  the  perfect  to  express  what  is  not  actual.  The  genitive  precedes 
its  governor,  which  has  possessive  prefix  of  third  person.^ 


MUTSUN. 

67.  The  Mutsun,  which  was  spoken  in  California,  south  of  Sacra- 
mento, has  considerable  development  of  tense,  as  if  the  race  noted  the 
successions  of  facts,  but  scanty  development  of  mood,  as  if  they -had 
small  sense  of  contingency,  or  of  the  connections  of  facts.  There  is 
little  subjectivity  in  the  Mutsun  verb ;  and  it  is  thought  with  strong 
reference  to  the  object,  incorporating  in  itself  the  plurality  of  a  plural 
object,  and  pronominal  representatives  of  the  indirect  object  when  this 
is  personal ;  yet  the  Mutsun  verb  does  not  otherwise  compound  with 
object  or  condition  except  in  the  formation  of  reflexive  and  reciprocal 
verbal  stems,  but  is  kept  distinct  from  these  as  if  it  were  thought 
specially  as  the  essence  of  the  fact.  Moreover,  the  objects  tend  to  be 
connected  with  the  verb  by  elements  of  relation,  so  that  the  noun 
develops  a  dative  and  accusative.  The  synthetic  tendency,  however, 
shows  itself  in  the  copious  formation  of  derivative  verbs  not  only  with 
elements  of  process  or  causation,  but  also  with  a  large  variety  of 
elements  which  express  the  full  meanings  of  separate  verbs,  though 
these  derivative  elements  are  different  from  the  separate  verbs  which 

1  Mengarini,  p.  80.        »  Ibid.  p..81.        '  Ibid,  p.  83.       «  Ibid.  pp.  82,  86. 
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have  the  same  meaning.^    No  examples  of  the  latter  fonnatioQB  aie 
given  in  the  grammar. 

PIMA. 

68.  Passing  southward  oyer  the  arid  plains  of  Utah,  and  the  desert 
tableland  east  and  west  of  the  Colorado,  we  come  to  the  plateau  of 
Sonora  south  of  the  Gila,  which  contains  many  fertile  well-watered 
yalle7&  Its  principal  aboriginal  inhabitants  are  the  Pimas  in  the 
north  and  west^  and  the  Heve  in  the  east ;  ^  and  these  races  speak 
languages  which  have  close  affinity  to  each  other. 

The  Pima  language  does  not  distinguish  tenues  and  medials.    It 
has  strong  breath  and  much  vowel  utterance.^    It  developes  sub- 
jective verbal  elements  which  are  always  attached  tol  the  subject 
when  this  is  a  personal  pronoun,  but  which  have  slight  .connectioii 
with  the  verbal  stem,  and  are  often  quite  detached  from  it.     The 
verbal  stem  is  thought,  as  in  Selish,  in  close  connection  with  the 
objects  and  cpnditions,  but  it  is  a  much  stronger  element  of  the 
sentence  in  Pima  than  in  Selish;  its  varieties  in  respect  of  the 
process  of  accomplishment  are  much  more  noted;  and  it   is  less 
liable  to  coalesce  in  synthesis  with  the  objects.     But  though  the 
verbal  stem  thus  generally  remains  distinct  from  the  objects  and 
conditions,  it  is  thought  with  such  strong  reference  to  these,  and 
they  to  it,  that  they  combine  with  it  in  the  sentence  with  little 
or  no  help  from  the  mediation  of  connective  elements.     The  fact 
is   thought   in   its    accomplishment  lEunong   the   objects   and    con- 
ditions rather  than  in  its  realisation  by  the  subject,  yet  involving 
strong  affection  of  the  subject  and  considerable  development  of  the 
verbcd  stem.     It  is  as  if  the  race  habitually  thought  of  operations  due 
to  the  application  of  the  subject  rather  than  of  results  or  of  actions  or 
of  mere  occurrences,  or  of  the  uses  of  things.      And  the  development 
of  tense  and  mood  is  as  if  they  noted  strongly  the  position  of  facts 
in  time,   and  had  less  interest  in   their  contemporaneous   depen- 
dences.    Whatever  be  the  mental  habit  to  which  the  language  owes 
its    structural    peculiarities,    some  of    these    tend    to  disguise   its 
sjrnthetic  tendency.     In  particular,  the  separation  from  the  verbal 
stem  of  an  abstract  verbal  element  which  tends  to  go  with  the  subject 
gives  the  language  a  fragmentary  appearance,  as  if  it  was  similar  to 
the  negro  languages  of  Africa.     The  verbal  stem  too,  though  dis- 
tinct from  the  objects,  is  thought  with  such  strong  reference  to  them, 
that  when  it  is  not  simple  in  idea  it  may  break  into  two  parts,  one 
part  having  more  affinity  to  the  object,  and  the  other  to  the  subject, 
and  the  subject  going  between  them.      And  this  gives  to  the  expres- 
sion of  thought  the  same  appearance  of  open  texture,  as  if  speech 
tended  to  be  resolved  into  fn^^ents  like  the  African  languages    But 

^  De  la  Cueeta*8  Grammar  of  the  Mut8un  Language,  p.  S8. 
9  Smith's  Notices  of  the  Heve,  p.  6. 

>  Pima  Grammar,  from  a  Spanish  MS.  of  the  eighteenth  century,  edited  by 
Buckingham  Smith,  p.  9. 
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a  closer  study  remoyes  this  impiessioiL     The  principal  grammatical 
facts  are  as  follows. 

69.  The  noun  forms  a  plural  by  reduplication  of  the  first  or  of 
another  syllable,  or  by  inserting  after  the  first  syllable  its  initial  letter, 
or  by  other  additions  to  the  stem.  There  are  no  cases ;  but  there  are 
many  words  used  as  postpositions  which  do  not  connect  themselves 
closely  with  the  noun.  There  is  no  grammatical  gender,  nor  any 
adjective  forms  for  degrees  of  comparison.^ 

70.  The  personal  pronouns  are  in  the  nominative,  ani  l^aii  we, 
api  thou,  api'mu  ye ;  in  the  oblique  cases,  nt,  /t,  mu^  amuy  which  *are 
prefixed  as  possessives,  but  in  the  accusative  the  first  person  has  also 
nUy  sing.,  iu^  pL     The  possessive  affix  of  third  person  is  -di^  sing.,  hor^  pi. 

The  demonstrative  used  for  third  person-subject  is  httgai,  sing., 
hugamj  pL 

In  ihe  substantive  the  possessive  relation  is  expressed  by  the  pos- 
sessed following  with  possessive  affix.^ 

71.  The  parts  of  the  verb  are,  Tidhiarida,  to  count ;  ani  hakiarida^ 
I  count ;  ani  hakiaridkadOf  I  counted ;  an't^Jiakiari,  I  have  counted ; 
an'fJiaMarid  kada,  I  had  counted ;  ani  Jiakiaridamiihi,  I  will  count ; 
an^fio  hakiarif  I  will  count ;  v'an^fio  hakiari^  I  will  have  counted ; 
arCfio  haktaridkada^  I  had  to  count ;  hdnHgi  Jiakiaridana,  that  I 
count ;  dod*anHki  hakiaridana^  O  that  I  may  count ;  hakiaridani^  or 
hahakiarida^  count ;  hakiarida  vora,  count  ye.^ 

In  the  past  tense  /a  may  be  used  instead  of  to  to  denote  the  long 
past ;  and  pa/ a,  after  a  noun,  is  equivalent  to  the  late  (38).^ 

72.  Denominative  verbs  are  formed  by  -ga,  meaning  to  have  the 
thing ;  by  -^o,  to  make  it ;  by  -ka,  to  be  it ;  by  -iudoy  to  turn  into  it ; 
by  -pigcc^  to  remove  it ;  by  -mnada^  to  fill  with  it ;  by  -urida^  to  feel  or 
regard  as  the  noun  expresses.^ 

The  passive  is  expressed  by  the  active  verb  with  amu^  you,  for  sub- 
ject, and  the  passive  subject  as  object.^ 

Frequentatives  take  -himu;  appHcatives  (to  an  object),  take  -da; 
causatives  (compulsive),  take  -tuda.'' 

Nouns  are  derived  from  verbs  by  -daga  =  Lat.  -tor,  -trixy  -kuma  «  ax 
•ma  =  -bUis.^    Nouns  of  the  object  (whom,  what)  are  formed  by  sub- 

thy  brother     weeds 
joining  -da  to  the  verb,  as  mu  *  aikuri '  aikoana'dOf  what  thy  brother 
weeds ;  but  if  the  verb  end  in  ku,  Jia,  hti^  tu^  ra,  and  be  in  the  pre- 
terite, the  noun  is  formed  by  changing  a  or  i^  to  i.     Such  nouns  of 
the  future  take  -kagau^ 

A  present  participle  is  formed  by  -dama^  past  participle  by  kamOy 
future  participle  by  -agidamOj  io-kama^  or  -higai^  pL  kugama.^^ 

73.  The  accusatives,  singular  and  plural,  of  the  first  and  second 
personal  pronoims  are  doubled.  The  adjective  generally  goes  before 
its  substantive. 

The  personal  pronoun  as  subject  precedes  the  verbal  particle,  the 

^  Ptma  Grammar,  pp.  9-12, 15-18.  s  Ibid.  pp.  12,  13,  76. 

»  Ibid.  p.  19-23.  *  Ibid.  pp.  80,  81.  »  Ibid.  p.  45-49. 

•  Ibid.  p.  87.  ^  Ibid.  p.  60-58.  »  Ibid.  pp.  67,  60. 

•  Ibid.  pp.  61,  62.  ^  Ibid.  pp.  84,  85. 
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verb  either  preceding  or  following.    But  if  the  verb  be  oomponmd, 
one  component  precedes  and  the  otiier  follows  (75,  Ex.  1). 

If  the  subject  be  a  substantive,  the  verb  does  not  take  a  subject- 
person.  The  object  precedes  the  verb,  and  the  subject-substantive 
precedes  the  object.  And  if  the  object  be  a  verb  governing  an  object^ 
it  precedes  its  governing  verb,  and  is  preceded  by  its  own  object^ 

74.  The  synthetic  tendency  of  the  language  may  be  seen  in  its 
formation  of  derivative  nouns.  These  are  formed  not  only  from  single 
stems  of  verbs,  but  from  verbs  in  connection  with  other  members  of  a 
sentence.  Thus  with  the  instrumental  element  kard,  are  formed 
write  iweep  pieroe 

oharuvkarOy  a  pen ;  voscwkaira^  a  sweeping  brush ;  diigara'karOy  a 
needle;  and  also  l^e  combination  formed  by  the  same  element  in 

the  following  sentence  is  given  by  the  grammarian  of  the  language 

thy     word         be       sad  mj  thinldiig 

as  a  derivative    noun;    (1.)  mu   nuohi   vura  soi^'wurida    kara 

(lubj.  vbl.) 

igi,  thy  word  is  the  instrument  of  my  sadness.     So,  too,  with  the 

aow 
local  element  kami  are  formed  the  derivative  nouns,  vH'kami^  sowing 

itand 
place,  kuh'kamif  standing  place;  and  with  kami  and  mi  the  com- 

poplar  stand  knife 

binations  in    the  following  sentences:  (2.)  oppo'kvJi'kami  tumusi 
I    did  hide  there  bring   go     (imp.) 

arCta  vstoa  ay  veti'murha'ni,  where  the  poplar  stands  I  hid  a  knife, 

people  weed  (intens.)  go  (past)  I  (snbj.  tU.) 

go  bring  it ;  (3.)  huhumcUkama'sikoanna'kami    ei'muvkad    a/rC  igi^ 

cow  die       formerly 

I  went  where  the  people  weed ;  haihard'murha^para^mii  place  where 

bread  make  people 

the  cow  formerly  died ;  pan  *  ta  *  kar^a'mi^  bakery ;  (4.)  hukurnaikor 
weed    (fat.)  (intern.)  go     desire  (paat)       I  (snbj.  vbl.)       but 

7na'sikoan*'avkami      «*  •  himi  •  muta'cP  an*    igi        posa     pare 

not    (int.)    me      go  wiih(8abj.  vbl.  past) 

pi.      si      n*  himvori  ^  igi^   I  desired  to  go  where  the    people 
are  to  weed,  but  the  Padre  did  not  wish  me  to  go.' 

Now,  in  the  above  formations,  kara^  kami,  m%  are  connected  in 
the  same  way  with  the  double  and  triple  combinations  that  they  are 
with  the  single  stems.  In  soig'^'urida'kara^  kara  affects  the  three 
elements  together  which  precede  it,  just  as  it  affects  ohana  in  oluxn<i' 
karay  a  pen.  Urida'kara  would  mean  an  instrument  of  thought. 
This  might  take  n'  as  a  possessive  affix ;  and  then  r^^urida'kara  would 
mean  my  instrument  of  thought ;  and  if  this  were  qualified  by  scn^^ 
8oi(f  n^'urida'kara,  would  mean  my  sad  instrument  of  thought.  But 
it  is  not  thus  that  the  ideas  are  combined ;  kara  coalesces  not  with 
urida,  but  with  n^'urida^  denoting  not  my  instrument  of  thought  but 
the  instrument  of  my  thought;  nor  with  n'nirida  only,  but  with 
soig^'n^'urida,  denoting  not  the  sad  instrument  of  my  thought,  but  the 
instrument  of  (my  sad  thought ;   just  as  ohana'kara  denotes  the 

^  Pima  Grammar,  p.  74-76. 
2  Ibid.  pp.  24,  25,  68. 
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instrnment  of  writing.  The  element  n\  however,  in  this  formation  ib 
not  really  possessive,  as  in  the  English  translation.  Smg  in!  urida  is  a 
reflexive  verbal  stem  of  the  first  person  singular,  and  n'  is  the  reflexive 

I  (Bubj.  verb.)   contented 

object)  as  is  proved  by  the  expression  (5.)  an*     igi      sio'agi'vuv 

me  think 

n  *  uridci,  I  am  pleased.^    So  also  in  the  other  examples,  their  first 

member  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  separate  word  in  the  genitive  governed 

poplar  stand 
by  the  rest  of  the  formation.     It  is  not  oppo  kuh'Jcamiy  the  poplar's 
standing-place,  but  oppo'kuJrkami,  the  place  of  the  poplar's  standing, 

oow  die  formerly 
nor  ha^Hini  murJia  'parha  '  mi,  the  cow's  place  of  former  dying,  but 
the  place  where  the  cow  formerly  died.  In  all  of  them  the  first  part 
of  the  formation  is  the  subject  of  the  verbal  member  which  follows 
it,  and  is  affected  along  with  this  by  the  derivative  element  so  as  to 
form  altogether  one  word. 

The  facility  of  forming  such  combinations,  not  as  new  words  to  be 
consolidated  by  use,  and  to  be  accessions  to  the  vocabulary  of  the 
language,  but  merely  to  express  the  present  fact,  is  what  so  largely 
characterises  American  speech  (4).  As  it  exists  in  Pima  it  indicates 
a  tendency  of  thought  to  spread,  so  as  to  embrace  at  once  more  than 
one  member  of  a  fact^  each  member  retaining  its  own  fulness  of  idea 
though  combined  with  the  others  in  one  conception.  In  consequence 
of  the  fulness  with  which  they  are  thought,  such  elements  in  incor- 
porating an  additional  element  may  take  it  between  them,  because  it 
is  felt  to  be  differently  related  to  them,  or  though  usually  combined  in 
one  conception,  they  may  be  separated  by  the  difference  of  their 
affinities  for  other  members  of  the  fact.  In  the  former  case  they 
furnish  instances  not  of  resolution  but  of  synthesis ;  and  in  the  latter, 
when  separated,  they  are  full  thoughts,  not  fragments,  as  in  the 
African  languages.  This  fulness  of  thought  of  all  the  members  of  the 
fact  is  characteristic  of  Pima,  in  which  subject,  verb,  and  objects  are 
well  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  are  at  the  same  time  thought 
with  an  interest  evenly  spread  over  them  and  directed  to  the  entire 
fact  The  parts  are  not  so  merged  in  the  whole  as  if  the  race  looked 
habitually  to  results.  And  the  tendency  of  interest  to  combinations 
only  sometimes  prevails  over  its  tendency  to  the  parts.  The  synthetic 
tendency,  however,  appears  not  only  in  the  formation  of  derivative 
and  compound  nouns,  such  as  those  which  have  been  given  above, 
but  also  in  the  formation  of  derivative  and  compound  verbal  stems. 

this  powder  (iutena.)  stones  (subj.  vb.)  stone  pick        (imper.) 

(6.)  Ika  tuhi  e*  •  hohotwraga  igi^  IwhoVpiga  •  ni,  this 
powder  is  quite  stone  full,  t.e.,  full  of  stones,  stone  pick,  t.e.,  pick 

my  cassock      (int.)        thorn  (subj.  vb.)  theiefore 

them  out.  (7.)  Nimoivita  «*  '  hoi  *  raga  igi  hukaidi 
(int.)  you  thorn  pick  order       I     (subj.  vb.) 

si  •  w'  lioi  '  piga'tani  an*  igi,  my  cassock  is  quite  thom 
full,  i.e,,  full  of  thorns,  therefore  I  you  thom-pick-order,  t.e.,  order 
you  to  pick  them  out ;  raga  is  an  element  of  result,  affected  with. 

^  Pima' Grammar,  p.  43. 

M 
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Uabi 


though  thoa  powder  (int.)        sweet  think         yet       bitter    think     I 
A'pkwX  api  ttthi        ^    *  ihori'urida^  apkada  siv  '  uncT  an^ 
(■ubj.  vb.) 

igi,     though  you  think   the   powder  sweet,  I   think  it   bitter.* 
mj  gronnd  jou       weed    make  (fat.)      I  (subj.  vb.) 
(9.)  Ni  '  gaga  mu  dkoannatuda'muha  an*     igi,     I  will  make  you 

weed      skUfnl   Sp.  eomo  «t=not   I  that  I  (int.) 
weed  my  ground.    (10.)  Sikoannarhaga       humusi    ant  ko  'ni    gi 

thy  ground  thee  weed  for  (snbjn.) 

mu  'gaga  mu  8ikoanni'da*na,  I  am  not  skilful  (enough)  in  weeding  to 
weed  thy  ground  for  thee ;  here  the  element  -da  applies  the  verb 

thy  ground  thee       weed      for     go 

etkoanna  to  the  object  mu,^    (11.)  Mwgaga  mu  8%koanni'da'*qpp- 

(imperf.)  we  (subj.  rb.  past)  but  not      us    thee  transplant      for    think 

kada  of        figi        posa  Pare  pM  tutu  mu   dkoawni   '  d^  •  ori 

subj.  rb.  past 

f    '  tgtf   we  were  going  to  weed  thy  ground  for  thee,  but  the 

Padre  did  not  wish  us  to  weed  for  thee.^ 

write  iDBtrument 
Verbs  are  formed  from  derivative  nouns,  as  ohaTia  '  kar   *  ta,  to  do 
(something)  with  a  pen ;  ^  and  nouns  are  formed  from  derived  verbs,  as 

governor     pL  do  fut.  pass.  vbl.  noun  Int.  right 

in  the   following:    (12.)    govemaro  twtu    •       mukugaij       aLbnh- 

think    likely    Sp.  como  si = not  therefore      not  (subj.  vb.)     (int.)  right 

oguriddr^aga        humusi        hukiti     pirn*    an'        igi  sibuh' 

think 
oguridOf  the  governor's  orders  are  not  fit  to  be  obeyed,  therefore  I  do 
not  obey  them.* 

The  elements  which  combine  with  other  stems  to  form  derivative 
or  compound  verbs  signify  to  have,  to  do,  to  make,  to  be,  to  think,  to 
wish,  to  order,  to  go,  to  resist,  to  cease,  to  have  skill  in,  to  fill  with,  to 
take  out  Those  which  form  derivative  nouns  express  the  agent^  the 
habitual  agent,  the  instrument,  the  place,  the  result,  present^  past, 
likely,  or  future,  the  abstract  quality,  the  condition,  fulness  ol  And 
they  all  follow  tlie  stem  which  as  accessory  elements  they  affect. 

The  syntheses  which  are  formed  by  disjoining  elements  which  are 
usually  united  and  introducing  another  element  between  them  are 
two.  The  personal  pronouns  in  the  plural  as  objects  take  between 
their  plural  element  a-  and  their  personal  element  -mu,  -tu,  the  inten- 
sive verbal  element  si^  when  they  come  in  contact  with  it,  probably 
because  si  has  greater  affinity  for  the  personal  object  -mu  and  -fu^  than 
for  the  indistinct  plurality  a-. 

And  the  optative  element  dodaki  takes  the  subject,  when  this  is  a 
personal  pronoun,  between  its  two  parts  doda  and  H,^  probably 
because  ki  is  more  subjective  than  doda, 

75.  The  broken  expression  which  has  such  a  fragmentary  appear- 
ance also  occurs  in  two  cases,  and  is  due  to  a  similar  cause,  one  part 
being  more  subjective  than  the  other. 

Compound  verbs  are  apt  to  divide  and  to  take  between  their  parts 
the  subject  along  with  its  subjective  verbal  element  when  the  subject 

^  Pima  Grammar,  pp,  48,49.  '  Ibid.  p.  54.  ^  Ibid.  p.  55. 

*  Ibid.  p.  68.  »  Ibid.  p.  60.  »  Ibid.  p.  81. 

7  Ibid.  p.  22. 
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is  a  personal  pronoun.     Thus  the  yerb  Imki'hua^  to  forget,  divides  iu 

perhapa  my  word    I    did  thee  teU  thou 

the  following  example :  ^ — (1.)  na     nrnuoki  an*  ta  vC  agi  huki  av 

wiU 

fio  buay  perhaps  thou  wilt  forget  my  word  that  I  told  thee.     On  the 

write 
other  hand,  in  the  following  example,  it  has  not  divided ;  (2.)  oJiana 
know  (past)    I    (fubj.  vb.)    but     aU      I     (subj.  vb.  paat)       forget 
aimat'kcuT  an*      igi      pom  vtisi  an*        figi  huMbua^^  I  knew 

how  to  write,  but  I  have  forgotten  it  alL  Now  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  this  division  takes  place  only  with  compound  verbs,  and  that  the 
parts,  therefore,  are  not  fragments,  but  full  thoughts  which  have  been 
compounded  together ;  though  the  grammarian  of  the  language  does 
not  give  their  separate  meanings  in  any  example. 

The  verb  is  thought  in  close  connection  with  the  objects  and  condi- 
tions, as  appears  from  these  so  little  needing  elements  to  connect  them 
with  the  verb,  and  also  from  the  subject  being  so  detached  from  the 
verbal  stem  with  a  verbal  element  of  its  own.  And  as  the  objects 
always  precede  the  verb,  and  the  more  objective  element  of  the  verb 
goes  first,  that  element  is  liable  to  be  detached  from  the  other  by  the 
attraction  of  the  object. 

That  such  expressions  as  huki  ap*  fio  hua  in  the  above  example  are 
to  be  regarded  as  instances  not  of  synthesis,  as  if  written  huki'qp'fio' 
huay  but  of  resolution  into  parts,  will  appear  from  considering  the 
nature  of  those  subjective  verbal  elements  which  are  attached  to  the 
subject  when  it  is  a  personal  pronoun,  and  which  form  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  Pima  language.  Their  use  is  the'  second  case 
of  broken  expression,  and  is  to  be  seen  in  almost  all  the  examples 
which  have  been  given.  In  general  these  subjective  verbal  elements, 
though  distinct  from  the  verbsd  stem,  are  closely  connected  with  it,  and 
if  they  were  always  so,  it  might  be  thought  that  they  formed  one  con- 
ception with  it  The  only  grammar  of  the  language  that  is  to  be  had 
is  so  inconsistent  in  its  division  of  words,  and  so  full  of  errors,  that  it 
gives  no  guidance  to  the  decision  of  the  question  whether  those  elements  * 
are  thought  separately.      The  following  example,  however,  decides 

you       I  (subj.  vb.)  beef      salt  fiU  with  desire 

it : — (3.)  Amumu  an*  igi  haibani  ona '  mada  •  orida^^  I  desire  you  to 
salt  the  beef.  Here  an*  igi  is  quite  separate  from  the  verbal  stem, 
and  is  not  combined  with  any  other  element.     Is  igi  then  a  fine  verbal 

fragment,  such  as  those  which  abound  in  the  negro  languages  ?    The 

I 
following  uses  of  it  show  that  such  is  not  its  nature : — (4.)  An*  igi 

mother  imperf.  perf« 

(lahy  I  have  a  mother ;  an*  igi  dgh-kada,  I  had  a  mother ;  an*  figi 
dahy  I  have  had  a  mother;  dah'kad^  an  figi,  I  had  had  a  mother;  an 

would  that     I 
fio  dally  I  will  have  a  mother ;  dad  •  ani  * ki  dahka'nUy  would  that  I 
had  a  mother.     And  so  always  the  verb  to  have  is  expressed  by  these 
subjective  verbal  elements  when  its  object  is  animate,  and  when  it  is 
not  possession  as  of  property  that  is  intended.* 

A  Pima  Grammar,  p.  75,        ^  Ibid.  p.  27.        '  Ibid."  p.  48.        *  Ibid.  p.  46. 
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Now  such  expressions  as  these,  in  which  a  snbstantiye  is  used  quite 
like  a  verbal  stem,  show  how  objectively  the  verbal  stem  is  thought ; 
that  it  is  quite  without  verbal  subjectivity,  and  that  the  whole  con- 
nection between  it  and  the  subject  is  expressed  in  the  subjective 
verbal  elements.  These,  therefore,  express  in  every  case  thoughts  as 
strong  as  what  they  signify  when  used  with  a  noun ;  and  ate  to  be 
regarded  not  as  fragments,  but  as  the  expression  of  full  thoughts  like 
the  verb  to  have. 

HEVR 

76.  In  the  Heve,  which  is  the  language  of  the  eastern  part  of  Sonora 
towards  the  mountains,  there  is  no  expression  of  the  engagement  of 
the  subject  with  the  verb,  and  the  verbal  stem,  though  thought 
objectively,  has  closer  connection  with  the  subject  than  in  Pima,  so 
that  separate  subjective  verbal  elements  are  not  used  The  objects 
and  conditions  are  more  detached  from  the  thought  of  the  verbal 
stem,  and  take  elements  of  relation  so  as  to  develop  cases.  But  in 
other  respects  Heve  has  great  likeness  to  Pima,  and  an  equal  develop- 
ment of  derivative  and  compound  verbs. 


TEPEGUANA,  TARAHUMARA,  CAHITA,  CORAH. 

77.  The  languages  spoken  in  Sonora  south  of  Pima  and  Heve,  that 
is,  the  Tepeguana,  Tarahumara,  Cahita,  and  Corah,  differ  remark- 
ably from  both  Pima  and  Heve  in  this  respect,  that  in  those  lan< 
guages  objects  are  thought  so  independently  that  they  have  to  be 
connected  with  the  fact  by  pronominal  elements.  Such  elements  are 
added  into  one  conception  with  the  members  of  the  fact  to  which 
they  are  attached,  and  they  construct  the  fact  arthritically  (33).  This 
strongly  marked  arthritic  feature  shows  a  remarkable  want  of  a  sense 
of  relation,  and  a  strong  tendency  to  use  demonstrative  elements ;  but 
it  supplies  no  evidence  of  the  spreading  nature  of  American  thought, 
as  there  are  no  massive  accumulations  formed  with  these  elements. 
It  is,  as  in  Pima,  in  the  formation  of  derivative  nouns  that  massive 
thought  is  revealed,  at  least  in  Tepeguana;  for  this  language ^ forms 

derivative  nouns  on  compositions  of  two  nouns,  or  of  nouns  and  verbal 

smoke      issue   der.  of  place  wood  palm  of  hand 

stems.      Thus,  kabusH'btimm  *  her,      chimney-top ;  uski  *  mcUaka' 

strike  der.  of  instr.  water      spriog  double  der.  place  play  racket 

gubi   *   kare^      ferule;  suddagi'deivoni'  •    gaker,        well;  tokkar' 
der.  vbl.  noun 

udarage  *  ker,  racket  court.  ^  Of  these  languages  I  have  no  grammar ; 
and  I  have,  therefore,  only  a  very  paVtial  knowledge  of  their  structure. 

But  their  use  of  arthritic  elements  is  remarkable.     The  following  are 

dem.  thj    wiU 

examples.    In  Comh  (1.)  fe  agasteni  eu  •  a  'X'svi'ra,  thy  yifUl  be  done ; 

I        love    (dem.)  my  mother 

(2.)  ne'a'mtiafe  eu    •»  •  ite,  1  love  my  mother ;  (3.)  pa'muate  eu* 

1  Buschmaim,  Gram,  d,  Sonor.  Spr.  Abhand.  Akademie,  Berlin,  II.  Abtb.,  pp. 
183, 134. 
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DioBy  loye  Grod ;  ^  eu  is  the  definite  article  referring  to  the  noun  which 
follows  it)  but  in  these  constructions  it  is  connective,  and  ra  is  a  pro- 
nominal element  referring  to  x^^  which  connects  x^  viii^  cu 

In  Tarahumara  and  Tepeguana,  the  substantive  is  preceded  by 
demonstrative  elements  which  often  serve  for  the  definite  article,  but 
in  other  applications  have  such  obscure  significance  that  they  were 
to  Buschnmnn  an  enigmatical  phenomenon  (rcUTtsdhafte  erscheinung). 
And  he  says  that  after  many  changes  of  opinion  as  to  their  nature  in 
these  applications  of  them,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
neither  define  nor  denote  anything,  but  that,  like  the  original  meaning 
of  the  word  article,  they  are  merely  joints  to  connect  a  member  with 

dem.  ia      killed 

a  whole.2    Thus  in  Tarahumara  (4.)  Pegro  he  *  Juni  Trie  •  rii-uk,  John 

ynUl  marry  dem. 

is  killed  by  Peter ;  ^  (5.)  Pegro  negumare  he  •  Farisika,  Peter  will 
marry  Francisca,*  The  genitive  may  follow  its  governor  with  he 
between  them,  but  this  is  rare.* 

In  Tepeguana  the  connective  demonstrative  is  gali  or  kalu    Thus 

recaU  thy    word  nothing 

(6.)   nonoragidani    kali  *  u  '  neohi,  recall  thy  word  ;^  (7.)  meitistu 
worth  thy      oonfeasion      if  theu     not  leave  off  ^  thy 

namokaga   gali  •  u  '  uanidaraga   napis   meiti     dagitoage     kali '  u  * 

sin 

skeadoadaraga,  thy  confession  is  worth  nothing  if  thou  do  not  leave 

I  have  done  some  animal  a     man 

off  thy  sin;  (8.)  doddoniearUa  Jcali  •  a  '  soiga  kali^um'teoddiy  1  have 

give      this  rags 
done  it  with  some  animal,  and  with  a  man;  (9.)  max^ni  ik  ikusi 
kal'Piddoro,  give  these  rags  to  Peter  J    Here  gali  or  kali  connects 
into  the  sentence  the  subject  and  the  direct  object  and  the  indirect 
object 

In  Cahita  the  pronominal  element  ta  is  sufSxed  to  the  noun  to 

inter, 
which  it  refers  to  connect  it  with  the  sentence.    Thus  (10.)  eki 

any  one        witness  thon  hast  borne 

ioremp'ta  aenok'ta  afaia,  hast  thou  borne  witness  against  any 
one  ?  ®  Here  ta  connects  the  direct  object  and  the  indirect  with  the 
sentence.  Buschmann  says  that  "  the  general  case-ending  ta  is  used 
so  often  as  accusative  that  one  might  attribute  this  power  specially  to 
it  if  its  universality  did  not  forbid  this."  ® 

There  is  in  Cahita  another  suffix  of  the  noun  -Tia,  on  which  Busch 
mann  gives  what  he  calls  doubtful  conjectures  (schwankenden  vermu- 
thungen).  It  seems,  however,  to  be  the  same  as  the  suffix  wa  in 
Dakota  (43),  and  to  be  part  of  ethua  in  Cree  (31,  34),  and  like  ethtta 
to  be  attached  to  the  governor  of  a  genitive,  referring  as  a  pronominal 
element  to  the  noun  to  which  it  is  suffixed  in  order  to  connect  that 
noun  with  the  genitive.  The  element  ra  in  Corah  mentioned  above  is 
of  the  same  nature.    The  following  are  remarkable  Cahita  construc- 

*  Bnachmann,  p.  74,  n.  3.       »  Ibid.  p.  76.  *  Ibid.  p.  77,  n.  10. 

*  Ibid.  p.  78.  »  Ibid.  p.  114.  «  Ibid.  p.  79. 

'  Ibid.  p.  81.  8  Ibid.  p.  106,  n.  3.         »  Ibid.  p.  108, 
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child  father         mother         with 

tions^ — ni.)  usi  *  fa  atzai  '  im  ae  *  ua  soko,  with  the  fattier  and 
mother  of  the  child.     So  Buschmann  translates  it^  but  is  not  aoco  copu- 

father     name       in    and  aon 

lative  =  and,  like  vpu  in  Pima  ?  (12.)  Atzaiia  te  *  uatns  sok  t»i*iia*to, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son ;  ua  is  an  arthritic  pro- 
nominal element  referring  to  the  governing  noun,  and  ia  an  arttiritic 
pronominal  element  referring  to  the  genitive,  except  in  tisi'tia't{i,  in 
which  ua  affects  usi^  the  genitive,  as  in  Dakota  wa  may  affect  either 
the  genitive  or  its  governor ;  usi'ua  is  then  affected  with  ^a  to  re- 
present te,  so  that  here  ta  is  not  used  arthritically.  Thus  these  four 
Sonoran  languages  are  highly  arthritic. 


0  T  0  M  L 

78.  The  Otomi  language,  which  was  spoken  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  some  two  hundred  miles  north  of  it,  differs 
in  its  structure  from  the  preceding  ISinguages.  In  it  the  fact  is 
thought  with  an  interest  divided  equally  between  the  parts  and  the 
whole.  The  members  of  the  sentence  are  less  merged  in  the  com- 
bination of  fact  than  they  are  even  in  Pima,  yet  not  so  dwelt  on  as 
to  separate  them  from  each  other.  They  are  fully  thought^  and  with 
little  of  merely  connective  elements  ]  and  this  tends  to  give  to  every 
syllabic  utterance  a  full  significance. 

The  Otomi  consonants  are  k,  k\  or  q,  q\  g,  f^  t,  t\  dy  p\  b,  h^  y,  s, 

«,  i,  «,  5,  w,  m.     The  vowels  are  a,  g,  c,  e,  o,  t,  o,  w,  w,  a,  ^,  f,  u.     The 

utterance  is  with  strong  pressure  of  breath  from  the  chest,  so  that  h 

is  strongly  uttered,  and  an  obscure  r  is  heard  in  the  energy  of  uttcr- 

.anc&^     There  is  much  nasalisation.^ 

79.  The  substantive  has  neither  case  nor  number,  but  there  are  words 
used  as  prepositions  which  precede  the  substantive,  and  an  article 
goes  before  ttie  substantive,  which  is  na  singular,  ya  or  e  plural.* 

^  Diminutive  substances  are  formed  by  zfi-  or  zt^u-.  Abstract  nouns 
of  the  action  are  formed  from  verbs  beginning  with  a  vowel  by  ti-^ 
from  those  with  s  by  change  to  z-,  with  h  by  t-,  with  m  or  »  by  A-, 
with p  by  change  to  m-,  with p  top-;  nouns  of  the  actor  by  ^,  also 
by  4e  and  by  -bate,  which  is  subjoined  to  stems  ending  in  no,  n«,  &c., 
the  vowel  of  these  being  dropped.^ 

80.  The  personal  pronouns  are — singular  go^  ge^  ny,;  plural  <7P^^, 
gegi  or  ihu,  yii;  they  are  strengthened  with  demonstrative  »«-. 
The  possessive  personal  prefixes  are — mor,  ni-,  no-,  with  plural  element 
'he,  -gi  or  -/m,  -ij^i  after  noun.® 

81.  The  subject-persons  of  the  verb  are  prefixed,  their  plural 
element  subjoined  to  the  stem;  they  are — present  di-,  gi-,  i- ;  past  rfo-, 
gor,  bt- ;  perfect  sta-y  ska-,  sa- ;  future  ga-,  gi-,  da- ;  future  perfect 
gtuista-f  guaskor,  guasa-.    In  third  person  perfect  and  future  the  stem 

*  Buschmann,  p.  106.  ^  Neve,  Arte  del  Othomi,  p.  1-12. 

'  Elemen0  de  la  Gram.  Othomi,  p.  7.  *  Neve,  p.  103. 

»  Ibid.  pp.  106,  108-111.  «  Ibid.  pp.  113,  114. 
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takes  y  before  an  initial  vowel,  medialises  an  initial  consonant  The 
copula  is  expressed  in  the  three  persons  of  present  thus,  dna^  gna^  no. 
The  verbal  stem  by  taking  -hmd  makes  an  imperfect  of  the  present 
and  a  pluperfect  of  the  peiiect     There  is  no  passive.^ 

The  following  particles  precede  what  they  refer  to,  na  =  English 
-less,  k*u  absent,  go  reverential,  ni  or  gi  liquid,  dd  great,  bo  small,  me 
of  (a  possession),  ga  of  (a  material),  771a  past,  ni  future,  na  present^ 

82.  The  Otomi  has  a  fulness  of  si^ificance  in  its  elements  which 
has  been  compared  to  Chinese.  But  a  synthetic  character  may  be 
observed  in  its  tendency  to  abbreviate  words  in  a  sentence ;  for  this 
arises  from  the  words  being  run  into  each  other,  as  thought  spreads 
beyond  each  idea  into  a  coimected  idea  so  as  to  cause  a  partial 
mingling  of  the  two.  This  abbreviation  of  words  in  the  effort  to 
express  them  in  partial  combination  with  other  words,  is  called  syncope 
by  the  grammarian  of  the  language,  and  he  thus  speaks  of  it : — 

"  Part  of  the  difficulty  of  this  idiom  is  syncope.  And  it  is  because 
beginners  in  speaking  it  do  not  syncopate  that  their  periods  and 
expressions  are  so  rough  and  deficient  in  harmony,  for  which  reason 
the  natives  murmur  at  them  and  regard  them  as  ignorant.  It  is 
certainly  a  defect,  though  not  so  great  that  it  is  not  still  possible  to 
understand  what  is  spoken." '  It  appears  from  this  that  the  abbrevia- 
tion spoken  of  belongs  essentially  to  the  genius  of  the  language,  so 
that  the  language  is  not  spoken  correctly  without  it. 

"First,  nouns  admit  this  syncope.  But  for  this,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  be  joined  in  composition ;  whether  that  composition  be  of 

the 

noun  with  verb,  as  na  indtidy  the  charcoal-seller  {el  carhonero),  com- 
pounded of  pdf  to  sell,  and  tehndy  charcoal ;  or  of  substantive  with 
adjective,  as  fohmi,  bad  face,  frown,  compounded  of  nt*o  bad,  and  hmi 
face ;  or  of  noun  and  particle,  as  nmpinly  mare,  compounded  of  nsu 
which  denotes  the  feminine,  and  pant,  horse."  *  Some  nouns  syncopate 
in  the  beginning,  others  in  the  middle,  and  others  not  at  all.* 

This  syncope  of  nouns  is  not  used  so  frequently  as  that  of 
pronouns,  verbs,  and  adverbs.     Most  verbs  regularly  drop  their  last 

I     love  God 
syllable ;  thus  mddly  to  love,  drops  di^  as  (1.)  go'di  itid  Oqd,  I  love 
God,  go  is  a  reverential  particle;  ede^  to  hear,  drops  de,  as  (2.)  § 
2d  pen.  perf.      mass 

ka        e  misd  ?  hast  thou  heard  mass  ?  f  is  the  interrogative  par- 
lit  pen.  pres. 
tide  si  abbreviated ;  peij^  to  beat,  drops  y,  as  (3.)  go        di        p^e 

dem. 

na    mdy  I  beat  John.     Verbs  ending  in  ni,  pi,  te,  ti,  qe,  qi,  drop 

dom. 
their  final  vowel ;  thus  q*tidni,  to  confess,  drops  t,  as  (4.)  Twt   Bcdnu 
3d  pen  perf.  dem.  plur.     sin 

bi        qudn       ya      foh'qi,  Peter    confessed    his    sins;  o^',   to 
pray,  drops  i,  as  (5.)  dp  Oqd,  pray  to  God;  yoU,  to  light,  drops  i,  as 

1  Neve,  p.  117-130.  '  Ibid.  p.  188-142. 

»  Ibid.  p.  146.  *  Ibid.  p.  147. 
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lat  pen.  prei.         mj  hoiue 
(6.)  go        di         yot  ma    nu^   I  light  my  house ;  sohgt^  to  open, 

open  the    door 
di-ops  t,  as  (7.)  8ohq  na  gosti,  open  the  door.     Verbs  ending  in  a 

vowel  preceded  by  t"  drop  the^  vowel,  and  sometimes  also  dumge  f 

not   Ist  pen.  prei.  money 

intof  /  thus^e^'t,  to  have,  drops  t,  as  (8.)  hin         di      jpet*  nboqa^ 

3d  pen.  fat 

I  have  no  money ;  ]patiy  to  help,  also  changes  ^  to  f,  as  (9.)      da 
^as  Oqd,  God  help  you.' 

The  personal  pronouns,  when  they  are  the  subject  of  the  verb,  are 
taken  up  as  suffixes  by  the  syncopated  verbal  stem,  though  this  is  at 
the  same  time  preceded  by  the  personal  element  of  tense.  The  per- 
sonal pronouns  when  thus  suffixed  are  reduced  to  their  essential 
elements;  g,  the  initial  letter  of  the  first  and  second  persons,  is 
generally  changed  to  A;  /  and  when  the  syncopated  verbal  stem  ends 
in  a  vowel,  h  is  interposed  between  it  and  the  personal  suffix.  In  the 
reflexive  verbs  the  personal  pronouns  as  objects  are  for  the  most  part 
similarly  taken  up  as  suffixes  by  the  verbal  stem. 

The  adverbs,  nuga  here,  nunu  there,  nupu  thither,  follow  the  verb 
and  drop  their  first  syllable.  Htnnd,  not,  precedes  the  verb  and  drops 
its  last  syllable.^ 

The  synthetic  tendency  also  shows  itself  in  verbs  taking  up  nouns 
which  are  their  objects  and  forming  a  compoxmd  which  with  a  per- 
sonal pronoun  as  subject  is  broken  by  the  person  intervening  as  a 
possessive,  as  btiehid  to  rest  (resollar),  from  pueni  to  draw,  and  hid 

Iflt  pen.  pres.  my 

breath ;  its  first  person  present  is  di  btie'ma'hici,  I  take  breath.^ 
Such  partial  union  of  elements  scarcely  amounting  to  composition, 
corresponds  to  the  partial  mingling  which  generally  characterises 
Otomi  synthesis. 

83.  An  arthritic  construction  appears  in  some  of  the  above  examples, 
but  only  with  proper  nouns.  For  when  the  demonstrative  element 
na,  which  serves  for  the  definite  article,  is  used  with  a  proper  noun, 
as  it  is  with  John  and  Peter,  in  two  of  those  examples  its  only  use 
can  be  to  act  as  a  connective  element,  like  the  definite  article  in 

Selish  and  in  the  southern  Sonoran  languages  (77).     So  also  in  the 

when  (imperf.)    confessor    (imperf.)      John  (Sdpen.  perf.)  die 
following :  (1.)  Nubii  mi'n  *  qdnn'bcUe  nidJid  na  Svd^  bi         du 

na  Bednu,  when  John  was  confessor  Peter  died;  qdnn'bafe  is  the 
agent  formed  from  the  verb  q*anni,  the  prefixed  ?i  is  an  element  of 
verbal  succession,  and  7ni  an  element  of  subjective  realisation  of  the 
imperfect  tense,  mdM  being  the  element  which  is  subjoined  in  that 

that    hat     is 

tense  to  the  verbal  stem,  7ia  connective  of  subject ;  (2.)  Na  puy  nd 

his  property         Peter 

na  mehti  na  Bedim,  that  hat  is  Peter's ;  the  last  na  is  connective  of 

genitive. 

Proper  nouns  having  more  concrete  fulness  of  idea  than  common 
nouns,  are  more  readily  detached  by  associations  unconnected  with  the 

1  Neve,  p.  147-149.  >  Ibid.  p.  134.  >  Ibid.  p.  159. 
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fact,  so  as  to  require  connective  elements,  wherein  attention  is  directed 
to  them  as  specialised  by  the  connection. 

MEXICAN. 

84.  The  structure  of  the  Mexican  or  Aztek  language  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  race  was  bent  with  immediate  application  of  volition 
on  action  aimed  at  its  objects,  and  producing  its  effects,  with  force, 
movement,  and  perseverance.  For  while  the  verb  tends  to  take  up  a 
sense  of  its  objects,  &c,  the  subjective  person  combines  closely  without 
any  element  of  abstract  doing  or  being.  In  addition  to  the  usual  forma- 
tions of  causative  and  frequentative  verbs,  there  is  a  development  of 
derivative  verbs,  in  respect  of  force,  duration,  and  movement  The 
verb  either  incorporates  the  direct  object  or  takes  up  a  pronominal 
representative  of  it,  and  it  may  also  incorporate  a  pronominal  repre- 
sentative of  an  indirect  object.  The  objects  and  conditions,  when 
thought  separately  from  the  verb,  are  not  thought  in  cases  as  correla- 
tives with  the  verb,  but  so  independently  that  there  is  a  considerable 
arthritic  development  to  connect  them  with  the  verb  and  even  with 
the  elements  of  relation  which  iaa.j  intervene  between  them  and  the 
verb.  And  in  the  ideas  of  things  or  persons  the  mind  may  include  in 
one  idea  two  or  three  ideas  of  adjectives  or  nouna 

85.  There  is  considerable  development  of  tense ;  not  so  much  of 
mood.  The  subject-persons  of  the  verb  are — sing,  m-,  ti- ;  pL  ti-,  an- ; 
there  is  none  for  third  person.  The  object-persons  which  follow  the 
subject-persons  before  the  verbal  stem  are — sing,  -nef^  -mif-,  -k-  or  -ki- ; 
pi.  -tet'^  -ameC'i  -kin-.  The  reflex  objects  are — first  sing,  -no- ;  first  pL 
-to- ;  second  and  third,  -mo-.^  The  past  is  formed  by  subjoining  -ya 
to  the  stem,  or  changing  final  i  to  a ;  the  perfect  by  prefixing  o  to 
the  person  and  by  changing  the  end  of  the  stem  either  by  dropping 
the  last  syllable  or  by  adding  -k,  or  by  changing  -tuif  -m  to  -h,  -si  to  -z, 
-hi  to  -k^  -ya  to  -;^-;  the  pluperfect  by  adding  -ka  to  the  perfect ;  the 
future  by  adding  -«  to  the  stem.  In  the  plural  of  perfect  and  future 
-ke  is  added  to  the  singular,  -h  in  the  pluperfect.  There  is  an  optative 
prefix  ma  used  also  in  imperative,  after  which  the  second  person  is 
Xi'  The  imperative  takes  also  a  plural  sufiix,  -kan,  and  a  negative  -y^ 
sing.,  ytiuj  pL  The  imperfect  subjunctive  (might,  &c.)  adds  to  the 
stem  -ni  in  the  singular,  -nih  in  the  plural  j  and  becomes  pluperfect 
by  prefixing  o-  to  the  persons.  ^  The  infinitive  is  expressed  either  by 
its  stem  preceding  the  stem  of  its  governor  in  composition  with  it, 
or  by  a  finite  tense  following  the  governing  verb.'  lie  passive  takes 
-lo-,^  There  seems  to  be  a  considerable  number  of  elements  of  rela- 
tion.^ 

86.  Not  only  are  derivative  verbs  formed  to  express  the  varieties 
already  mentioned,  but  these  may  take  in  addition  reverential  verbal 
elements  to  express  reverential  feeling  or  love  mingled  with  the 
affection  of  the  subject  or  with  the  idea  of  it  in  the  speaker's  mind.   ^ 

1  Olmos,  Arte,  p.  17-20.  >  Ibid.  pp.  68-84,  92-98.) 

»  Ibid.  pp.  70,  86,  86.  *  Ibid.  p.  98.  »  Ibid.  p.  172-178. 
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we  oanelves  (dem.)  make  apply  (rer.) 

Thus,  from  fiua^  to  make,  comes  ti  •  ino  •  Ua  'tiw  Ui  "f  t«o/ 
which  might  be  treuislated,  we  reverently  apply  our  making  something 
(»>.,  to  some  further  object);  ^ino^  however,  is  not  an  adverb,  but  a 
verb  qualified  by  what  precedes  it;  tla  is  a  pronominal  element 
representing  the  object  when  the  object  is  not  mentioned,  for  a  tran- 
sitive verb  is  not  conceived  without  an  object  K  the  object,  though 
not  mentioned,  was  supposed  to  be  animate,  the  demonstrative  element 
would  be  te  ;  if  the  object  were  mentioned,  the  demonstrative  element 
would  be  k  after  first  or  second  person,  ki  with  the  third  person  of  the 
verb,  which  never  has  a  personal  element  of  the  subject^  and  kin  if 
the  object  mentioned  were  plural ;  tla  and  te  unite  closely  with  the 

verbal  stem,  enabling  it  to  be  thought ;  te  oi  k  may  precede  the  direct 

I  give 

object  as  indirect  object,  as  nrteila'maka,  I  give  something  to  some 

one.  2 

The  applicative  -Ua,  -Itia,  or  4a  may  also  have  a  reverential  signifi- 

I  (dem.)  myself  love  (dem.) 

cance,  as  (1.)  wt  •  A;   •    no'llazo'ti'Uain  Dios,^  I  love  God;   and  it 

may  be  strengthened  by  adding  to  it,  as  in  this  example,  4ia^  which 

has  a  similar  significance. 

On  the  contrary,  the  element  -qmloua  *  has  a  disparaging  significa- 

I  (dem.)  eat  I  myaelf  fast 

tion ;  as  nvtla'ka'ptdoua,  I  eat  poorly ;  nviio'zauli'ptilxma,  I  fast  miser- 
ably ;  jnUouay  however,  like  finoa^  is  not  an  adverb,  but  a  verb. 

Compound  verbs  are  formed  by  subjoining  to  a  verbal  stem  -kct,  to 
be ;  -kaJCf  to  be  engaged  in ;  -ok,  to  be  thrown ;  -mani,  to  be  spread 
out ;  -Tiemi,  to  proceed ;  -awA,  to  go ;  -wt^,  to  come ;  -A-t,  to  join ;  -i«i, 
to  depart ;  -Aiza,  to  spring  forth ;  -uefi,  to  fall  suddenly.  The  verbal 
stem  which  precedes  these  loses  somewhat  of  its  final  utterance,  and 
takes  the  abstract  verbal  element  4i,  because  it  loses  the  full  verbal 
nature,  which  dwells  rather  in  the  subjoined  stem. 

Compound  verbs  are  also  formed  by  subjoining  to  a  verbal  stem 
-matif  to  know  or  feel ;  'kdia,  to  receive  ;  -ihiyuia^  to  suffer ;  -kaki,  to 
hear;  -tV^o,  to  see;  -ne'Mf  to  feign  one's  self;  -tla'pikiay  to  feign  falsely. 
These  are  transitive,  and  the  verbal  stems  which  precede  them  take 
the  element  -Aro,  which  seems  to  give  a  gerundive  significance. 

Verbal  stems  also  take  before  them,  into  combination  with  them- 
selves, a  particle  ora,  which  denotes  extent  of  space  or  time,  tuiTy  hither; 
kerij  all ;  and  tteV,  weU.^  And  they  also  combine  with  a  noun  as 
direct  object  taken  before  them. 

The  following  may  serve  as  examples :  * — 
I  (dem.)  behold  be  I  sleep 

Ni'tla'fis'ti'kay  I  am  beholding;  nvkof't'ok,  I  am  laid   asleep; 

I  (dem.)  preach      go  on  I  troubled  come 

ni'te  *  mafti'tvnemi,  I   go   on   preaching;    7ii'kalanirutt\  I    come 

I  (dem.)  rejoice     receive  I         rejoice       see 

troubled ;  ni  •  tla  ' pakka'Jcelia^  I  receive  joyfully ;  ni'tla'pak'ka'itta, 

1  OlmoB,  p.  131.  »  Ibid.  p.  121-124.  »  Ibid.  p.  162. 

*  Ibid,  p.  131.  »  Ibid.  p.  127-129.  «  Ibid  p.  161-161. 
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I  myself  be  siok  pretend  I  thee 

I  see  gladly ;  ni'Tio'  kukus'ka'tla'pikia^  I  pretend  to  be  sick ;  nvmiS 

myself  love         feel   (rev.)  I     mat 

no  *  tlazo'ka'ma^'Uia,  I  am  grateful  to  thee;  nvpetla'fiua^  I  make 
mats. 

Derivative  nouns,  too,  are  numerous,  and  may  add  to  their  formative 
elements  4*in  to  express  dignity,  -ton  depreciation,  -piT  littleness, 
'puT  contempt,  -^uUi  evil  condition.  Thus  te'ma^'tia  signifies  to 
preach  to  persons,  te'mat 'tvltztli  the  preaching,  tema^tiani  the 
preacher,  temaCtika^onUi  honoured  preacher.  And  nouns  may  corn- 
timber  honey  bee 
pound  with  nouns  and  adjectives,  as  kauh  *  Tieuk  *  zayulli,  the  bee  that 

»  water  clear 

breeds  in  wood,  a  '  fipc^  •  Ui,  clear  water.^  The  facility  with  which 
all  such  syntheses  can  be  made  gives  the  language  a  megasynthetic 
character. 

87.  The  substantives  are  apt  to  be  thought  in  Mexican  with 
demonstrative  elements  associated  with  them,  even  when  they  are  not 
distinguished  by  particularisation  from  a  general  idea  or  connected  in 
a  construction.  These  elements  are  not  so  strong  as  the  article-pro- 
nouns in  Choctaw,  and  they  fall  into  closer  imion  with  the  noun. 
They  are  -tU,  41,  -in,  -li ;  they  express  the  direction  of  attention  to 
what  the  noun  denotes,  -tl  seeming  to  be  stronger  than  the  others ; 
and  they  are  generally  dropped  in  composition  and  derivation.^  In 
the  plural  41  is  changed  to  -uie^  -tli,  -li,  -in  to  -tin ;  -ni  takes  -iwe, 
and  -d,  -o,  -e,  take  -A^.  Other  nouns  reduplicate  in  the  plural  or 
merely  drop  4h  Inanimate  nouns  have  no  plural  except  when  they 
have  possessive  prefixes.  There  are  no  cases.*  There  are  numer^ 
particles,  as  in  Chinese,  used  in  counting  substantive  objects  of  different 
kinda^ 

88.  The  arthritic  elements  come  out  when  the  noun  is  constructed 
with  a  possessor  and  when  it  is  governed  by  a  verb  or  preposition. 

my  thy  his  our  your  their 
With  the  possessive  afl&xes  no-,  vw-,  z-,  to-,  amo-,  in-,  nouns  ending 
in  -tl  generally  drop  tl  and  take  -uh  ;  but  those  nouns  that  are  thought 
least  independently  and  most  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  personal 
connection,  such  as  those  which  denote  parts  of  the  body,  and  the 
most  personal  property,  do  not  take  -uh,  though  the  most  of  them 
drop  -tl.^  Abstract  nouns  also  in  imiting  with  the  possessive  affixes 
drop  -tl  without  taking  -vh,  because  they  refer  so  naturally  of  them- 
selves to  a  possessor ;  except  those  which  come  from  nouns  of  place, 
for  these  take  -uh  instead  of  41J  Nouns  in  -tli,  4i,  -in,  with  few 
exceptions  give  up  those  endings  without  taking  -uh?  On  the  other 
hand,  plural  nouns  being  less  ready  to  combine  with  the  possessives, 
take  the  full  element  -hioa,  adding  to  it  n  to  express  plurality.^ 
Nouns  ending  in  -h  and  -hi  when  joined  to  possessive  affix  change 
these  endings  to  ha  and  take  -vh ;  and  those  ending  m  a,o,  and  e, 

*  Olmos,  p.  63.  '  Ibid-  p.  64. 

*  Sandoval,  Arte  de  la  lengoa  Mexicana,  p.  5.  ^  Ibid,  p^  1-6. 

*  Olmos,  p.  191-193.      «  Sandoval,  pp.  8,  9.      '  jbid,  p.  10.      «  Ibid.  p.  6. 
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whicli  express  what  has  that  which  is  denoted  by  their  loot^  take  -vh 
and  insert  -ka  before  it.^ 

Now  this  element  -tih  or  -htoa  is  the  same  which  is  found  in  Czee 
(31y  34),  Dakota  (43),  and  Cahita  (77),  and  is  a  pronominal  element 
referring  to  the  noun  to  which  it  is  subjoined  to  connect  this  with  its 
possessor ;  and  it  appears  from  the  above  that  it  is  used  with  those 
nouns  which  are  themselves  less  ready  to  combine. 

Some  postpositions,  when  they  combine  with  nouns  ending  in  41, 
-tlij  'It,  -in,  -A',  or  -ki,  take  the  place  of  these  terminationa 

The  pronominal  element  in,  which  is  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  and 
serves  also  for  relative  pronoun,^  goes  regularly  before  the  direct 
object  of  a  verb  to  connect  it  with  the  verb. 

A  noun  in  the  genitive  relation  may  take  itir,  and  either  precede  or 
follow  its  governor,  the  latter  having  prefix  of  third  person.' 

Also  when  a  noun  does  not  combine  with  a  postposition  which 
governs  it,  in  or  i  combines  with  the  postposition  to  represent  the 
noun  in  that  combination  and  the  noun  follows,  having  in  to  mediate 

house 

between  it  and  the  postposition,  as  i'kampa  in  haUi,  behind  the 
house.*^  Sometimes  the  noun  combines  with  the  postposition,  but 
requires  the  pronominal  element  ti  to  mediate  between.^ 

These  all  are  arthritic  construction,  except  the  combination  of  t 
with  the  postposition  to  represent  the  noun  in  that  connection  (Def.  7). 

In  the  following  examples  may  be  seen  the  construction  with  a 
nominative — 

Pedro  hUlayekvltia  in  Dios,  Peter  serves  God,* 

me  of 

nd'ka  uetzka  Pedro,  riese  de  mi  Pedro.^ 

me       of      speak 
noteC  'kopa  tUUoa  in  Pedro,  Peter  speaks  of  me.' 
Mexico'pa  itztivh  Pedro,  Peter  goes  to  Mexico.^ 

CHIAPANECA, 

'  89.  The  phonesis  of  the  language  of  Chiapa  is  soft  and  sonant. 

Every  word  ends  in  a  vowel ;  an  initial  mute  or  i  is  nasalised,  and 

medials  and  soft  spirants  abound.  ^^ 

The  verb  forms  a  past  by  subjoining  -Ice  to  the  verbal  stem,  a  perfect 

by  various  prefixes,  and  a  future  by  prefixing  to  the  stem  ta  or  tan}'^ 

The  substantive  has  no  cases,  and  only  some  substantives  form  ar 
plural.^2 

90.  There  are  some  compound  nouns  of  two  components,^*  as 
moisture  mouth  go        path 

atapdri  '  indo,  the  vaporous;  ipdta'namako,  passenger;  and  verbal 
stems  seem  often  to  have  as  a  first  member  iltt-  to  come,  or  ijoa-  to 

^  Sandovali  p.  11.      ^  Ibid.  p.  14.     *  Buschmann,  Abhand.  BerL,  1869,  p.  116. 
*  Sandoval,  p.  53.  '  Ibid.  p.  54.  «  OlmoB,  p.  124. 

'  Ibid.  p.  172.  8  Ibid.  p.  173.  »  Ibid.  p.  174. 

1"  Albomoz,  Arte  Chiap.,  pp.  9,  10,  "  Ibid.  p.  34-37. 

"  Ibid.  pp.  18,  14.  "  Ibid.  p.  17. 

♦ 
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go ;  ^  but  in  sucli  compositions  there  is  nothing  remarkable.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  arthritic  feature  is  remarkable  for  its  massiveness. 

Most  nouns  are  incapable  of  combining  directly  -with  the  personal 
possessive  suffixes ;  ^  and  to  effect  the  combination  they  take  a  prefix 
nbor  if  the  possessor  be  singular,  and  kapa-  if  the  possessor  be  plural, 
for  the  facility  of  combination  is  different  with  the  singular  and  the 
plural.^  These  prefixes  take  many  different  forms  for  euphony, 
according  to  the  first  syllable  of  the  nouns  to  which  they  are  prefixed. 
They  are  pronominal  arthritic  elements,  and  the  noun  having  taken 
these  prefixes  then  combines  with  the  personal  possessiva 

The  direct  object  of  a  verb  is  preceded  by  moloho  if  it  denote  an 

animate  object,  and  by  moJio  if  an  inanimate ;  ^  and  both  these  seem 

to  consist. of  demonstrative  elements;  for  one  of  the  demonstrative 

pronouns  is  komolo,  anji  h  is  an  element  of  the  third  person  plural 

aihimo.     This  view  of  their  nature  corresponds  with  their  use ;  for  if 

they  be  pronominal  connectives,  the  nouns  which  are  most  strongly 

thought  in  their  own  associations  as  denoting  living  objects  will  need 

the  strongest  arthritic  elements  to  connect  them  in  construction, 
these      boys    perf.      lead  pL     those       hone  pL 

(1.)  Sihimola  nina     ia  *  jpame  moJio'me  simaia  nomba  moloJio'me 

those  man 

sihiTnone  ndtpdhOy  these  boys  led  those  horses  to  those  men.^ 

There  is  also  an  element  tkqj^o,  which  seems  to  be  regarded  by  the 

grammarian  of  the  language  as  pronominal,^  and  is  certainly  like  the 

arthritic  kcfpa  already  mentioned;  and  it  too  connects  object  with 

they  loTe  him  they 

verb.     Thus  (2.)  sihimo  akahimo  ikqp  '  ee  •  twc,  they  love  him ;  •  (3.) 
I  love     (imperf.)  thee  I     am  oocnpied 

sime  akaJwmo    khe    ikopo'no  *  hiy  I  loved  thee ;  ^  (4.)  sime  atikalwmo 

servioe 

ikopo'no  manamhiamo  n  Dios,  I  am  occupied  in  the  service  of  God ;  ^ 
here  n  is  arthritic  like  Mexican  in,  ni  being  the  relative  pronoun  in 
Chiapaneca  as  in  is  in  Mexican. 


QUICHfiE. 

91.  The  Quich^  language,  spoken  in  Guatemala,  has  q,  k,g,f,  t,  f, 

Pj  ^y  K  Vi  Si  ^  ^}  h  ^1.^)  ^}  ^^^  P  ^^d  ^  ^6  scarcely  distinguished,  and  z 
is  nearly  s  ;  the  vowels  are  a,  e,  i,  o,  u.^ 

The  synthetic  tendency  shows  itself  chiefly  in  the  formation  of 
verbal  derivatives.  Such  formations  from  a  single  root  made  by  sub- 
joined elements  comprise,  besides,  a  passive  and  two  intransitives,  in 
which  the  verb  is  abstracted  from  transition  to  an  object,  four  neuter 
derivatives,  two  active,  two  frequentative,  an  active  and  a  neuter,  an 
intensive  neuter,  and  a  distributive  to  many  objects  ;  and  from  these, 
may  be  formed  nouns,  from  some  of  which  again  denominative  verbs 

1  Albomoz,  p.  25.  «  Ibid.  p.  13.  »  Ibid.  p.  19.  *  Ibid.  p.  44. 

»  Ibid.  p.  23.  «  Ibid.  p.  24.  '  ijjid.  p.  28. 

^  Brasaeur  de  Bourbourg  Grammaire,  p.  1-4.    ' 
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may  be  fonned;  and  the  neuter  derivatiyes  may  become  roots  of 
causative  verbs.  And  such  formations  can  apparently  be  made  at 
will  from  any  simple  verbal  stem.^ 

There  is  a  reverential  particle  Idl  used  before  the  verb.  The  nega- 
tive also  precedes  it.^ 

92.  Verbal  nouns  of  the  abstract  action  or  state  are  formed  by  -ik^ 
of  the  doing  by  -bcU,  -nem.  Denominative  nouns  are  formed  by  ah-, 
denoting  a  person  characterised  by  connection  with  what  the  stem 
signifies ;  «-  is  a  diminutive  or  female  prefix.  Substantives  of  quality 
are  formed  from  adjectives  by  -al,  -eZ,  &c.,'  and  from  these  again  adjec- 
tives are  formed  by  -ah.     The  adjective  precedes  the  substantive. 

There  are  no  elements  of  case ;  but  there  are  two  or  three  preposi- 
tions which  may  follow  the  noun ;  and  which,  combined  with  nouns, 
form  words  used  to  express  relations.^  Inanimate  nouns  form  properly 
no  plural ;  but  animate  nouns  form  a  plural  by  suffixing  b  preceded 
by  a  vowel,  or  -am  ;  adjectives  and  pronouns  have  plural  forms  even 
with  inanimate  nouns,  as  -ok,  -taJc,  4k^  -tik.  There  are  numeral 
particles  or  nouns  used  to  facilitate  counting  as  in  Mexican  and 
Chinese.^ 

93.  The  personal  pronouns  are — singular,  tn,  o^,  are  ;  plural,  oh,  tf, 
e.  The  reflexive  object  is  -ih  with  possessive  prefix,  and  follows  the 
verb  ;  the  pronouns  as  objects  follow  the  prefix  of  tense. 

The  personal  possessive  prefixes  before  an  initial  consonant  are — 
singular,  nw-,  a-,  u- ;  plural,  to-,  i-,  ki- ;  before  an  initial  vowel  they 
are — singular,  to-,  ate-,  r- ;  plural,  A>-,  iw-,  k- ;  by  subjoining  -et  to  the 
latter  are  formed  possessives  for  mine,  &c.  The  demonstratives  are 
ri,  are,  areri,  hu,  a,^ 

94.  The  above  prefixes  are  also  the  subject-persons  of  the  verb, 
being  preceded  by  ka  in  present,  si  in  past,  {i  in  future ;  the  verbal 
stem  may  also  take  -m  in  the  past,  with  or  without  si  before  the 
persons ;  4dfi  is  an  optative  element^  and  st'ti-  makes  a  past  futura^ 

In  the  genitive  construction  the  governing  noun  goes  first  with  the 
personal  possessive  prefix  which  represents  the  genitive,  but  it  is  apt 
to  take  also  the  element  Z,  which  is  a  demonstrative  element ;  for, 
according  to  the  grammarian  of  the  language,  it  is  used  also  "  to 
determine    the    substantive  with  greater    precision."  ^      Thus   (1.) 

3d  po8S.  blood  (dem.)  our  Lord  (dem.) 

u  '  hik  '  el  k'oJiawal  Jezu  Cristo,  the  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  el  refers  to  kik,  connecting  it  with  u,  u  I'ef ers  to  the  possessor. 

3d  po88.  hair  (dem.)  my  head 

(2.)  R  '  izrri  '  al  nu  *  wi,  the  hair  of  my  head.  This  demonstra- 
tive element  -l  is  also  used  in  forming  nouns  from  adjectives^  as  nim, 
great;  nimdl,  greatness. •  It  expresses  the  strength  of  attention 
directed  to  the  quality  in  abstracting  it  as  a  thing ;  and  is  of  a  nature 
similar  to  Mexican  4L  But  its  use  differs  from  that  of  the  latter  in 
the  following  case.     When  a  noun,  which  has  close  connection  with 

1  Braaseur,  p.  80,  &c.  «  Huij.  p,  ei-S7.  «  Ibid.  pp.  4,  8,  13 

*  Ibid.  pp.  6,  10,  11,  122.         »  Ibid.  p.  148-156.  «  Ibid.  p.  17-22. 

7  Ibid.  pp.  44-61,  61-68.  «  lyd.  p.  6.  »  Ibid.  p.  13. 
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a  possessor,  as,  for  example,  what  pertains  to  the  body,  takes  a  personal 
prefix,  it  is  apt  also  to  take  -Z,  though  there  be  no  other  noun  follow- 

my  bone  dem. 

ing  as  genitive.  Thus,  nu  '  hak  •  t7,  my  bone.^  Now  the  Mexican 
ending  which  the  noun  has  when  separate  is  dropped  in  such  a  case 
(88).  On  the  contrary,  the  Quich^e  ending  refers  to  the  noun 
as  connected,  and  expresses  a  sense  of  it  as  particularised  by  that 
connection.  It  is  thus  to  be  regarded  as  arthritic,  for  it  cements  the 
union. 

Sometimes  an  active  verb,  though  followed  by  its  object,  is  used  in 
its  absolute  form  in  which  it  is  thought  as  abstracted  from  its  object. 
Thought  in  that  case  dwells  on  the  action  itself,  and  does  not  pass  to  the 
object  so  as  to  affect  the  idea  of  it  with  a  sense  of  the  relation.  The 
object  is  then  thought  independently,  and  in  connecting  it  as  object  with 
the  verb  there  is  a  sense  of  attention  directed  to  it  which  produces  an 

who       perf .  make  ab8ol.        heaven 
arthritic  element.     Thus  (3.)  apcxtinak   s  '  ban  •  u   ret  kali  1    Tios 
s'ban'u  re^  who  made  heaven  ?  God  made  it :  ref*  is  composed  of  third 
person  r,  and  a  demonstrative  element  ^,  and  is  used  here  arth- 
ritically. 

MAYA. 

• 

95.  The  Maya  is  the  language  of  Yucatan.  Its  consonants  are 
9,  A:,  ^  ^',  eT,  ^,  i',  p,  2>,  h  y,  5,  «,  Z,  w,  n.  There  is  a  strong  utterance 
of  t  and  ^,  represented  by  it  pp ;  h  also  is  strong.  The  vowels  are 
a,  e,  i,  0,  tt.5 

96.  The  nouns  are  indeclinable.*  The  personal  pronouns  are — 
singular,  ten,  tef,  lay;  plural,  t6on,  tees,  loob.  The  possessive  afiGxes 
are — singular,  iti-,  Or^  u- ;  plural,  A»-,  o-es,  Vroh  ;  but  before  a  vowel 
singular,  Vr,  au-y  y-;  plural,  A»-,  avres^  y-ob.  The  object-persons  are 
the  terminal  suffixes,  -en,  -et^  -laylo^  plural,  -ow,  -ef ,  -obfi 

97.  Verbs  neuter,  passive,  or  abstracted  from  governing  an  object,  form 

mount 

tenses  thus;  present wa^^Z'm*A;a^/  perfect 7kiA;*ew, future,  2>iwwaA:aA;'en. 

teach 

Active  verbs  form  present  kambeaah'in'hah ;  perfect,  iwhambeaah ; 
future,  bin'in'kambes.  These  are  the  first  persons ;  the  others  are  of 
the  same,  series  respectively  as  in  and  en.  An  ideal  present  substitutes 
for  bin  of  future,  the  persons  ten,  &c.,  retaining  -en,  &c.  The  impera- 
tive is  the  future  without  bin,  which  is  root  of  binel  to  go.  Present 
participle  takes  ah-,  past  participW  -an,  future  participle  -bed,  some- 
times -om.  The  present  participle  takes  is  or  s,  for  female  instead 
of  ahr.^ 

98.  The  synthetic  tendency  shows  itself  principally  in  verbal  com- 
pounds and  derivatives :  and  exhibits  the  spreading  or  massive 
nature  which  belongs  to  American  thought. 

*  Brasseur,  p.  6.    ^  Ibid.  p.  73.        '  Bras  de  B.,  Grammaire  de  Maya,  p.  5-8, 

*  Ibid.  p.  8.  »  Ibid.  p.  9-15.    «  Ibid.  pp.  15-36,  87. 
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A  verb  may  incoiporate  with  itself  a  notm  which  is  its  direct  object, 

oarry  water 

as,  fa  'ha  *  a,  to  cany  water.*  Or  it  may  combine  with  another 
verbal  stem,  if  the  grammarian  of  the  language  is  right  in  regarding 
the  verbal  terminations  anhil^  half  pahal,  talj  Jcunahy  &c.,  as  indepen- 
dent stems ;  ^  in  which  case  the  verbs  formed  with  them  are  not  pro- 
perly derivatives  but  compounds.  The  first  four  of  these  termina- 
tions drop  al  and  iZ  in  all  ^e  tenses  except  the  present  and  imperfect, 
ankU  seems  to  express  outward  realisation,  hal  and  pafud  signify  to 
become,  tal  has  apparently  a  neuter  subjective  significance,'  and 
kunah  is  causative  ;  ^  hal  forms  verbs  from  all  parts  of  speech,  pahal 
from  substantives  and  active  monsyllabic  verbs ;  ^  pid  and  kab  form 
intensives,®  and  hal  forms  passives,^  being  sometimes  added  to  other 

conquer  f ut.  part,  aotire 

endings,  as  bol  *  on  '  ta  '  hal,  to  be  conquered.  The  fulness  of 
signification  which  is  attributed  to  these  elements  is  similar  to  what 
has  been  noted  in  Otomi,  and  has  been  regarded  in  it  as  a  Chinese 
character.  But  if  these  formative  elements  have  such  fulness  of 
meaning,  the  verbs  which  they  form  being  thought  with  combination 
of  their  parts  into  a  single  conception,  are  megasynthetic  formations. 

99.  The  arthritic  construction  appears  in  Maya,  as  in  Quichde. 

When  a  noun  governs  a  genitive,  it  takes  a  possessive  prefix  to  repre- 
sent the  latter,,  but  it  is  also  apt  to  subjoin  to  itself  the  demonstrative 
element  il  to  establish  its  connection  with  the  possessor  by  directing 

its  pitcher 

particularising  attention  to  it  as  connected.      Thus  (1.)  u  '  pul 
(dem.)  house 

il      na,  pitcher  of  the  house.^ 

In  the  ifollowing  example  il  is  taken  by  a  noun  which  has  a  po&> 

commend  thyself 
sessive  prefix  without  governing  another  noun  :  (2.)  qtibente  *  aba  ii 

▼ictorious  his     soul  that  he  be  help  (gerund)  thee  hii  face  near  (dem.) 

holon  *  u  *  pisan  Santiago  ka  look  ant  *  ik      e*t  y  '  ik  '  na  *  I 
our  father  (dem.)      Ood 

ka  '  yum  *  U  U  LHos,  commend  thyself  to  the  blessed  Saint  James, 
that  he  may  help  you  in  the  presence  of  our  father  God.^  In  the 
formation  yikndl,  which  is  used  as  a  preposition,  Z  is  an  arthritic 
demonstrative  connecting  the  substantive  ik  with  ihe  following  noun 
represented  as  genitive  by  the  possessive  prefix  y  ;  but  that  following 
noun  itself  also  takes  it  to  connect  it  with  ka^  though  there  is  no 
other  noun  represented  by  ka. 

In  this  example,  the  particle  ti  occurs  twice ;  and  in  its  first  place 
it  seems  to  express  the  relation  to.  The  grammarian  of  the  language 
regards  it  as  a  preposition,  and  translates  it  as  signifying  to,  in,  by, 
with.  But  in  its  second  place  in  the  above  example  it  does  not 
express  any  relation,  but  is  merely  explanatory  of  kayumU,  connecting 
Dio8  with  this  in  apposition,  and  being  evidently  a  pronominal 
element.     It  occurs  continually  in  all  kinds  of  relations,^®  and  where 

^  Bras  de  B.,  Grammar  de  Maya,  p.  22.  '  Ibid.  pp.  24,  37,  88. 

•  »  Ibid.  p.  57.  *  Ibid.  p.  9-15.         »  Ibid.  p.  23.  •  Ibid.  p.  36. 

'  Ibid.  p.  83.  «  Ibid.  p.  64.  »  Ibid.  p.  40.  i«  Ibid.  p.  77-79. 
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there  is  no  proper  relation  at  all,  jiist  like  the  arthritic  elements 
in  other  American  languages,    and  its  true  nature  id  similar  to 

agent   bring  I       alms 

theirs.      Thus  (3.)    ah  *  pid  en  ti  kiU^  'tis  I  who  bring  the  alms. 

he  who  modest  subs,  actire  part.  man  he    see    part.         ripe 

(4.)  He     iib    '   il   '    b    •    ik    U    uinik    U   y  '  H  '  ik  qanaknaJk 

hia  crop  sweet    apeak  actire  his    work  our  father    dem.      God 

u  *  not,  ka  u  *  hiki  *  Uan  '  te  u  '  heel  ka  *  yum  *  il  ti  Qti,  the 
virtuous  man  seeing  his  crop  ripe,  then  he  blesses  the  work  of  our 
father  God ;  ^  tib  signifies  modest ;  Hbil,  that  quality  abstracted  as  a 
noun  (58) ;  Hbilbah,  to  exercise  modesty ;  and  tibilbik^  the  gerund  or 
participle  of  that  verb  ;  to  is  a  pronominal  conjunction  which  serves 

for  and  that,  connecting  one  clause  with  another;  and  ti  serves 

know    active 
throughout  the  sentence  as  an  arthritic  connective.     (5.)  Kam  *  be  * 
cans,     go  I    do        child    pi. 
sah   binin'kib  ti  pal  '  cUob,  I  am  about  to  instruct  the  children;* 

ob  is  the  plural  element  of  third  person,  dl  probably  a  reduplication. 

he  did       mai\.       lus  only       son 

(6.)  O'ki  ti  uinik'il  u  'pdel  mehen  Dios,  the  only  son  of  God  made 
himself  humanity  ; '  uinikil  denotes  the  abstract  nature  of  uinik,  man. 

sad      mind    go    infin.   thou    do 

(7.)  Ya  ti  uol  bind  *  U      a  '  kah,  I  am  sad  at  your  going  away. 

CAEAIB. 

100.  In  the  Garaib  language  the  consonants  aro  q,  A;,  g,  t,  p,  p\  b, 
^9  y^  if  ^f  ^i  ^y  ^9  ^9  ?i  ^*  ^®  insular  Caraibs  have  a  very  soft 
phonesis ;  they  pronounce  b  for  the  continental  p,  and  I  for  the  conti- 
nental r,  and  insert  vowels  between  concurrent  consonants.  The 
Caraib  vowels  are  a,  e,  g,  t,  o,  u.  There  are  many  vowel  concurrences, 
and  diphthongs  and  triphthongs.^ 

101.  The  noun  has  no  case-endings.  Many  substantives  form  a 
plural  in  ^7n,  others  in  -em.  Nouns  denoting  inhabitants  of  a  place 
form  a  plural  in  -o.^  The  adjectives  are  verbs  in  third  person,  as  are 
also  the  participles.^  The  names  of  inanimate  objects  aro  referrod  to 
as  female.     Nouns  denoting  inhabitants  male  end  in  -i,  female  in  -aJ 

102.  The  possessive,  and  the  present  and  futuro  subject-person 
prefixes  are — ^singular,  »-,  ft-,  l-  male,  t-  female ;  plural,  vh,  A-,  nh-,^ 
The  object-persons  are — singular,  -na,  -bu,  -li  -lu  -ti  -tu ;  plural,  -wa, 
-hOy  -um.^  Imperative  and  optative  subject-persons — singular,  -wa, 
-ha,  -la,  -ta^^  The  object-persons  aro  suffixed  as  subjects  of  the 
inactive,  of  the  negatived,  and  of  the  perfect  transitive.® 

103.  It  is  about  the  verb  rather  than  the  noun  that  defining 
elements  gather.  Actions  and  states  of  being  have  the  principal 
interest  for  the  race ;  andSthe  development  of  tense  shows  that  this 
interest  extends  to  the  position  of  these  in  time,  their  contingencies 
and  conditions  also  being  noted  in  a  development  of  mood,  but  in  a 

^  Bras  de  B.,  p.  54.  >  Ibid.  p.  56.  *  Ibid.  p.  68. 

*  Breton,  Grammar  Caraibe,  p.  1-6.         ^  Ibid.  pp.  11,  12.         '  Ibid.  p.  9. 
'  Ibid.  pp.  xi  9, 10.       «  Ibid.  p.  17.       »  Ibid.  pp.  xvi  xvil  17,  18. 

"  Ibid.  pp.  42,  48. 
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less  degree.    They  have  a  sense  of  impulse  towaids  accomplishment, 

such  as  might  be  expected  in  an  active  race ;  and  it  is  only  in  the 

combination  of  energetic  elements  of  this  kind  with  the  verb  tiiat 

syntheses  are  formed  which  can  be  called  compounds. 

Thus,  nm  expresses  desire;  hamuka  expresses  wish,  obligation, 

contingent  or  hypothetical  realisation,  thought  as  an  affection  of  the 

subject  favourable  to  the  fact  denoted  by  a  verb ;  ^  and  these  both 

may  be  combined  with  verbal  stems,  as  well  as  the  adverbs  tnoni 

oonceal  denre  ooxmee.  I 

almost^  and  buri  altogether ;  arametatiisi  *  ti  '  na,l  desire  to  conceal, 
is  a  compound  verb  whose  two  components  are  as  fully  thought  as  in 
the  English  translation,  and  in  which  na  is  the  subject,  not  of  tdn^ 

I    oonoeal 

but  of  aranutanisi  ;^  n'aramtta'Jiamuka,  I  would  conceal,  is  given  as 
an  optative  of  caramddfi    It  may  also  be  expressed  without  synthesis, 

I    knife 

as  aramda  na'hamuka;  n'uhusinrhamuka  is  given  as  the  optative  of 

k'uhusinii'na,  1  have  a  knife.^    It  seems  to  be  a  composition  of 

hamuka  with  the  noun  vkunn^  but  it  is  probably  thought  as  the 

grammarian  of  the  language  represents  it.     In  kukusirUina,  Av  is  an 

element  of  possession  or  mastery;  it  is  used  before  a  verbal  stem, 

strengthened  with  demonstrative  emphasis  by  4ij  to  express  skill,  as 

do       8he 
k'ateka'tiiu,  elle  en  fait  bien ;  ^  k'oteka'tiit'nai  j'en  fais  bien«     The 

dead  almoat  perf.      I 

following  are  compounds  with  moni  and  buri :  auee  Tnoni '  a  *  /i*na,  I  am 

red     quite  perf.  it  cashew 

almost  dead ;  ponam'buri  '  a  '  ru  vlui,  the  cashew  is  quite  red.^ 

104.  It  is  not,  however,  by  synthesis  of  different  members  of  a 
fact  that  the  Caraib  language  shows  the  massive  character,  but  by  the 
accumulation  of  defining  elements  which  fill  the  sentence. 

As  the  verbal  stem  is  thought  with  little  or  ho  sense  of  the  subject 
or  distinction  from  other  parts  of  speech,^  the  subjective  realisation  of 
the  verb  when  it  is  expressed  is  an  element  which,  though  it  is 
attached  to  the  stem  and  combined  in  one  conception  with  it^  is  yet 
distinct  from  it  and  may  be  used  as  a  separate  verb  signifying  to  do 
or  to  say.  In  this  respect  Caraib  is  like  Pima,  that  the  subjective 
verbal  elements  are  distinct  from  the  verbal  stem,  and  may  be  used 
separately ;  but  it  is  unlike  Pima  in  the  close  connection  which  sub- 
sists in  Caraib  between  the  verbal  stem  and  the  subjective  verbal 
elements  (68,  75). 

There  are  also  auxiliary  elements  of  tense  and  mood,  some  of  which 
may  be  compared  with  the  Teutonic  auxiliaries,  but  others  are 
untranslatable  because  they  are  additional  to  these  and  arise  from 
thought][dwelling  more  upon  the  verb  and  defining  it  more  fully. 

When  the  verb  is  thought  as  applied  to  an  object,  the  verbal  stem 
takes  a  suffix  kuaj  which  seems  to  be  a  transitive  element ;  and  the 
element  aukua  is  also  subjoined  to  the  reflex  object  in  the  formation 
of  reflexive  verbs  of  the  third  person.^ 

1  Breton,  p.  44.  «  Ibid.  p.  57.  »  Ibid.  p.  43. 

*  Ibid.  p.  88 1  »  Ibid.  p.  32.  «  Ibid.  p.  63. 

'  Ibid.  p.  48.  «  Ibid.  p.  zvii. 
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A  passive  is  formed  by  changing  -a  of  the  verbal  stem  to  -nUf  or  -u.^ 
The  connective  pronominal  element  Hj  which  is  so  much  used  in 
Maya^  is  also  in  constant  use  in  Garaib  to  connect  arthritically  with  a 
verb  the  first  or  second  personal  pronoun,  when  this  is  subjoined  to  it 
as  subject  without  the  subjective  verbal  element  i,  u,  a;  and  to 
connect  with  a  verb  the  first  or  second  personal  pronoun  when  sub- 
joined to  it  as  object 

And  all  these  verbal  adjuncts  give  magnitude  to  the  verb,  without 
there  being  any  incorporation  in  it  of  any  other  member  of  the  fact. 

conceal    tmu.  I   lubj.  ybL  pros.  him 

Thus,  ararruta'kua  *  n    *    t    '    em^  I  conceal ;  araTruta'kuati'i'en'li, 

oonnec.   thee 
I  conceal  him ;  aramda'kufl'n't'en  *  ti    *    hu,  I  conceal  thee ;  araTruta' 

thee 

kuwn'i'em'hukaf  I  concealed,  imperfect ;  araTneia'kua'fi'i'enirbu'bukay 

perf. 

I  concealed  thee,  imperfect ;  aramda'kua'n'i  *  a,  perfect ;  ararruta'kua* 

fut. 
n'i'a'bukoy  pluperfect;  arameta'kua'n^o'ba,  future,   I  will  conceal; 

fut. 

aramita'ktiaii'af  let  me  conceal ;  aramUa'kua  n'a'hamtika'mJiefn,  I 

hamdn 

would  conceal,  optative;  ararruta'n'o'Tnan'hamuku,  I  would  conceal, 

conditional;    ararrCita'n'i'em'bu,   ideal   future   (&w),   present   (em);^ 

if  I 
aka'n  arameia'kua'Iiaman,  if  I  conceal ;  oJcaTia  mJiem  arameta'kua' 

perf.  me  thou  '^ 

n'o '  a'tt'hu,  when  I  shall  have  concealed  you ;  aJca'na  b  •  arameta' 
huij  if  thou  conceal  me.^  In  all  these  formations  kuu  refers  to  the 
object,  but  it  is  not  the  object  even  pronominally.  It  applies  the 
verb  to  an  object;  and  when  the  object  is  expressed  by  a  pro- 
nominal element^  it  is  still  subjoined,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  above 
examples.  The  vowel  which  follows  n*  in  these  examples  expresses 
the  subjective  realisation  which  is  the  essence  of  the  verb;  o 
expresses  this  as  less  real,  a  as  desired ;  em  expresses  the  going  on 
of  the  fact  as  present ;  a  after  t,  its  having  passed ;  ha^  its  coming 
in  the  future;  huka  is  a  particle  expressive  of  the  past;  mhem  or 
Tmhemy  or  menhem^  of  the  future ;  Jvaman^  akin  to  hamukoy  expresses 
the  hypothetical.  The  verbal  element  may  be  used  as  a  separate 
verb :  n'i'em^  I  say ;  n'vem'buka,  1  was  saying ;  and  so  in  all  the 
tense& 

Verbal  stems  often  have  elements  in  the  present^  imperfect,  and 
infinitive,  which  they  drop  in  the  perfect,  being  more  fully  thought  in 
the  former.     Such  are  -ra,  4a,  -sa,  -gua.^ 

The  following  examples  may  serve  to  show  the  structure  of  Garaib 

If  thou  not     Ohriitian  not    go 

expression:  (1.)  Aka'ho  man'Kirissiane  haman  menJiem  ma'tariro'nr 

fat.     thon    thou  him  to         God 

kua'ka-ba'ti'bu  ainan'le  inenhem  I'oman  Iseiri,  if  you  will  not  be  a 
Christian  you  will  not  go  to  God;^   haman  Toenhem  define  the 

»  Breton,  pp.  XXL  61.  «  Ibid.  pp.  80,  46,  46.  »  Ibid,  p.  86. 

*  Ibid.  p.  41.  ^  Ibid.  p.  66. 
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preceding  verbal  as  ideal  future  (see  above);  the  formation  fol> 

lowing  is  a  negative  verb,  beginning  with  the  negative  ma^  which 

always  has  the  effect  of  changing  the  verb  into  the  abstract  verbal 

noun  ending  in  -ni ;  to  this  is  added  hia  to  apply  it  to  an  object, 

and  this  verbal  noun  thus  applied  takes  the  element  of  realisation 

ka,  which  is  so  much  used  in  Quichee  and  Maya,  and  becomes  the 

stem  of  a  verb ;  to  it  is  joined  the  future  element  of  tense  6a,  which 

is  connected  with  the  subject  hu  by  the  pronominal  connective  H  ;  the 

subject  is  emphasised  in  amaafdey  of  which  a  is  the  second  person ;  man 

seems  to  denote  its  substance,  and  le  is  demonstrative ;  and  the  future 

is  not  only  denoted  by  the  element  of  tense,  but  is  further  defined  by 

woman     I      not 

menhem.   (2.)  Ueile  *  na  btdee'Jcia'lam,  I  am  not  a  woman ;  the  denial 

is  strengthened  by  the  demonstrative  elements  Jcia  and  lam,^     (3.) 
young  gerund  ita    swim  lamantin 

K'araho'kua'iona'H'em  t'apaya'katd  manoMui^  the  lamantin  when 

swimming  carries  its  young ;  ^  the  verbal  stem  of  possession  formed 

by  prefix  k  \a  applied  as  a  transitive  action  to  an  object  by  hua^  and 

being  made  gerundive  by  tema,  takes  t  third  person  singular  feminine, 

and  the  subjective  verbal  i  in  the  present  em — the  meaning  of  the 

word  is,  it  does  the  carrying  of  its  young ;  apaya  seems  to  denote 

swim,  to  which  is  added  the  element  of  realisation  ka^  and  ni  forms 

the  abstract  verbal  noun,  so  that  the  whole  word  means  its  swimming, 
not  hang        he    would    them  captain    if     they     bum    not 

(4.)  Ma'tthiro'ni  I'c^iamuka'yem  ubutu  aka'gnem  aymJka'pa  harmika 

hia    house    but    cans.       bum    make   they  because     it     hang .  make  he 

I  *  ubana  irhg    a  '  ayuJcae'ketamham'onuago'num  tiki  *  k<ta  I  '  u  • 

this    them 

bali  *  errif  the  captain  would  not  hang  them  if  they  did  not  bum  his 
house,  but  because  they  set  fire  to  it  for  this  he  hanged  them ;  ^  the 
relation  to  a  fact  is  thought  as  a  relation  to  its  subject,  and  joined  to 

this  as  a  postposition ;  u  in  lubcdiem  is  the  subjective  verbal  element. 

seise        3d  pen.   perf.  me         past     soldier     but   break 

(6.)  sakku  *  I  '  i  '  a  *  ti  *  na  *  buka  maJcere  irhg  po  •  kua  * 
I  perf.  hii  mordant  and  there  he  left  me 
n'o  '  a  I  *  ugutti  kayo  naim  I  *  isira  *  na,  a  soldier  had  seized 
me,  but  I  broke  his  mordant,  and  he  left  me  there  ;^  in  the  first 
word  t  is  the  subjective  verbal  element,  and  H  the  pronominal  con- 
nective referring  to  no,  and  joining  it  to  the  verb ;  in  pokuanoa  the 
verbal  element  is^o,  probably  because  it  is  thought  in  subordination 
to  what  has  gone  before ;  Usirana  is  not  according  to  the  usual  for- 
mation, which  would  be  isira-l'va'tina.    What  does  the  P6re  Breton 

conceal      trans,    he         fut.  thee  thou  imp. 

mean  by  mordant  ?    (6.)  Aramda  •  hux  *  I  '  u  '  ba  *  ti  '  bu    b    •  a  • 

know        it      dem. 
aubutui  '  ru  *  m,  know  that  he  will  conceal  thee  ;^  in  the  first  word 

some  rob  it  my 

u  is  the  subjective  verbal.     (7.)  Katekuakia  iualuka  '  y  '  en  '  ru  ni  ' 

furniture 

takobaye,  some  one  has  robbed  my  furniture;®  katekuakia  is  an 

1  Breton,  p.  17.  *  jbid.  p.  47.  >  Ibid.  p.  49. 

*  Ibid.  p.  83.  6  Ibid,  pi  48.  «  Ibid.  p.  25. 
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a^rregate  of  demonstratiye  elements ;  yen  is  the  subjective  yerbal  % 
vriih  the  element  of  verbal  succession  m,  which  seems  not  to  be 

no 
confined  to  the  present;  m  is  changed  to  n  before  r.     (8.)  Ua 

dem.       past      show  pA8t  thee     to 

Ukira  •  buka  arokota  'n'o'  mp  •  H  *  btika  b  '  one,  no,  'twas  he  whom 
I  showed  you ;  ^  in  nompti  n  is  first  person,  o  is  subjective  verbal, 
m  is  verbal  succession,  and  takes  p  euphonically  before  ti;  ti  is  pro- 
nominal, referring  like  a  relative  pronoun  to  the  antecedent     (9.) 

that  write  who? 

Lika  huh  •  emp  •  ti,  that  which  is  written.^    (10.)  Ka^  abde  'ta*ka' 

3d  pen. 
y  '  en  *     It,     who  has  written- it  1^      Here   bide  is  strengthened 
with  two  verbal  elements,  ta  and  ka ;  the  object  it  is  not  expressed. 

who?     conceal       this     thee 

(11.)  Kaf  aranuta  •  ball  '  bu,  who  (is  it)  that  conceals  thee;^  bali 

dem.     come    perf.    this 
answers  to  English  that.      (12.)  Tokoya  site  '  a   •  baru,  she  that 

dem.  fern,    axe 

has  come;*    baru  is  feminine,  bcUi  masculine.     (13.)  Tukura  aroa 
give  .he  me  to 

baru    aUvJcura'l'o'mp'ti   n'one,  the  axe  which  he  has  given  me.^ 

not      know    it         I  their     wish 

(14.)  Afan'^butui'ro'ne  n'O'mfti  nha'mignali'ni,  I  did  not  know 
their  wish ; '  ni  is  the  particle  which  forms  the  abstract  verbal  noun, 
and  to  this  man-  reduces  the  verb ;  ti  is  pronominal  connective,  ref er- 

who  it  do  3d  pers.  this 

ring  to  what  follows.  (16.)  Alliai'ti'em  ateka'i'en  •  li  •  bali,  who  is 
it  that  has  done  it ; '  i,  subjective  verbal ;  ,em  or  en,  verbal  succession ; 
ball  answers  to  English  that 

105.  In  the  above  examples,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  principal 
tendency  of  defining  elements  is  to  the  verb,  the  strong  demonstration 
of  the  noun  occurring  only  where  in  English  we  use  the  relative  pro- 
noun or  the  conjunction  that  But  the  use  of  ti,  which  they  show, 
referring  always  to  a  noun  or  pronoun,  is  a  striking  arthritic 
feature. 

It  seems,  though  the  grammarian  of  the  language  does  not  under- 
stand the  formation,  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  nouns,  when  they  take 
a  possessive  prefix,  to  take  an  arthritic  demonstrative  suffix  to  enable 

my 
them  to  combine  with  the  possessive.    Thus :  ema^  way ;  n'ema'li,  my 

my  his 

way;  mabu,  road;  ni'mabu'lu,  my  road;  egubara,  sword;  lembara'te, 

my 
his  sword ;  aku,  eye ;  n'aku  or  n'oJcu'lu,  my  eye.*    Also,  tamti,  grand- 

my  my 

father;  iiamwlu,  my  grandfather;  gik,  quid;  ni'sigi'ni,  my  quid; 

my 
karta,  rope ;  na'kartajii,  my  rope.^ 

There  is  also  a,  suffix  -to,  which  some  nouns  take  in  the  dative 

*  Breton,  p.  21.  «  Ibid.  p.  22.  «  Ibid,  p,  28. 

*  Ibid- p.  12.  »  Ibid.  p.  14.. 
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lelation,  of  which  the  Pire  Breton  says  that  he  does  not  know 
whether  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  preposition  or  of  an  article ;  bat  pro- 
bably it  is  an  arthritic  demonstratiye. 

The  following  constmctions  are  not  arthritic  (see  33),  but  they  show 
how  little  sense  of  the  correlation  there  is  in  the  thought  of  the  noun. 

When  two  nouns  are  connected  in  the  genitive  relation,  if  the 
governing  noun  precedes,  it  always  takes  a  possessive  prefix  to 
represent  the  governed ;  but  if  it  follows,  it  does  not  take  a  possessive 
prefix.^ 

hiB  greainen     God 
:   Thus  (1.)  I'uhutuguni  semuTi,  the  greatness  of  God.     (2.)  Ne'^em' 
eraku  ubtUuguniy  my  Grod's  greatness ;  er<iku  seems  to  be  arthritic, 

tear  tnuia.  I    perf .  my       gown 

and  to  be  due  to  the  possessive.    (3.)  Kairi'kua  'ti'o'a    na'  kofmsen 

border 

arUf  I  have  torn  my  gown's  border. 

Prepositions  always  precede  the  noun  which  they  govern ;  but  in 
order  that  the  noun  may  be  thought  as  object  of  the  rdation,  it  has  to 

be  represented  by  a  pronominal  element  prefixed  to  the  preposition. 

2d  pen.  imper.  briog     him  to  father  her  to  mother  tiiem     to 
Thus  (4.)      b    '    a    '  yvbukaVone  baba    t'on  bibi  ^nhi'bonam 

our  relation      pL 

huiyumuli  *  ku^  bring  it  to  father,  to  mother,  to  our  relations.^ 


ARAWAK. 

106.  In  the  Arawak  of  Guiana  the  verbal  stem  is  apt  to  take 
elements  of  objective  process  of  accomplishment^  and  to  develop  a 
variety  of  derivative  verbs,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  sub- 
jective verbal  element.  The  verbal  stem  also  can  incorporate  adverbial 
elements  of  time,  of  will,  and  of  amount  of  accomplishment,  so  as  to 
form  large  aggregates  of  elements  in  one  word,  as  massukussuhdiun' 
nuaniMaehibu^  you  should  not  have  been  washed  to-day ;  but  there  is 
no  mention  of  its  incorporating  a  noun.' 

Most  nouns,  when  they  take  a  possessive  prefix,  undergo  a  change 

my 
of  form,  usually  by  adding  a  suffix,  as  baru^  an  axe  j  da'baru'n^  my 
axe ;  yuL%  tobacco ;  dayuli'te^  my  tobacco.^    These  suffixes  are  doubt- 
less arthritic  elements,  referring  pxonominally  to  the  noun  as  connected 
with  the  possessive. 


CHIBCHA. 

107.  In  Chibcha,  a  language  which  was  spoken  in  Bogota,  but 
which  became  extinct  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  there  is  a 
strong  sense  of  the  subject  in  the  verb,  so  that  though  a  personal 

*  Breton,  p.  7.  '  Ibid.  p.  8. 

*  Brinton  on  the  Arawak,  pp.  i,  7,  8.        ^  Ibid.  p.  4. 
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pionotin  or  noun  immediately  precede  as  subject^  the  verb  takes  the 
proper  person-element^  And  the  verb  thus  connected  with  the 
subject  has  little  tendency  to  incorporate  an  object.  Much  interest 
was  taken  in  contingency  and  condition,  but  Uiese  were  expressed 
outside  the  verb.'  The  noun  took  its  place  in  the  sentence  without 
the  help  of  arthritic  elements ;  and  the  verb  was  realised  subjectively 
rather  than  immersed  in  its  connections  with  the  sentence.  The 
noun  formed  no  plural^  The  personal  possessive  and  subject  prefixes 
were — singular,  2e-,  uniry  a- ;  plural,  »-,  mt-,  a-;  i-  was  used  for  ze- 
before  «,  n,  «,  t,  X'  The  object-persons  were — singular,  fo-,  ma-; 
plural,  9ta-,  mior;  none  of  third;  these  as  objects  required  third 
person  for  subject.  If  the  first  or  second  was  subject,  the  object- 
person  was  a  separate  pronoun.  The  object-persons  were  also  used 
for  subject  of  copula.  There  was  no  subjunctive.  The  tenses,  &c., 
were,  ze  bquishua,  Ido;  ze  bqui,  I  have  done ;  ze  bqumOy  I  will  do ; 
quiUf  do  thou ;  quiuva,  do  ye.  The  verbs  ending  in  -^Jca  dropped  it 
in  perfect  and  future,  and  took  -miki  in  future.  The  participles  were 
the  stems  ^  of  the  tenses,  and  took  the  object-persons  for  subject^  but 
in  the  present  participle  -skua  became  ska^  and  the  perfect  participle 
took  -a. 

108.  There  is  no  arthritic  feature  in  Chibcha;  the  synthetic 
tendency  may  be  observed  in  the  two  following  peculiarities  of 
structure. 

In  the  genitive,  which  always  precedes  the  governing  noun,  most 
of  those  nouns  of  more  than  one  syllable  which  end  in  -a  drop  a,  and 
those  which  end  in  e  drop  e ;  and  if  the  last  letter  be  then  a  con- 
sonant which  is  not  easily  uttered  in  connection  with  the  governing 
noun,  they  take  short  f  or  tt  to  facilitate  the  utterance ;  as  pcdxi^ 

thing 

father;  ze'paba,  my  father;  ze'pcA'tpkua,  my  father's  thing;  muyaka^ 

language 

man ;  muysk'kubuTi,  man's  language.  Some  nouns,  however,  ending  in 
-a,  take  9  in  the  genitive,  which  seems  to  be  a  fine  element  of  relation 
or  inflection  of  case  added  to  -a.  Here  the  genitive  does  not  coalesce 
with  the  governing  noun ;  but  in  the  former,  which  seems  to  be  the 
general  rule,  there  ia  a  synthesis  between  the  two.^ 

Those  adjectives  which  are  formed  from  a  verbal  root  by  adding 
-mage  have  a  strangely  heavy  and  complex  appearance,  as  i^  though 
their  parts  may  not  be  more  numerous  than  adjective  formations 
which  may  be  met  with  in  most  languages,  those  parts  expressed 
large  and  heavy  elements  of  thought.  Thus  so  simple  a  quality  as 
white  is  expressed  by  an  adjective  formed  in  this  way.  The  verb 
apquihizin'mka  means  to  become  white,  and  apquihizin'mage  is  the 

white  mantle  bring 

adjective  white ;  as  (1.)  ajpquihizin'mage  boi  aoco,  bring  the  white 
mantle.® 

But  though  the  above  may  be  regarded  as  indications  of  a  sjmthetio 

1  Uricoechea,  Gram.  Chibcha,  p.  17.  >  Ibid.  p.  19-24. 

»  Ibid  p.  3.  *  Ibid.  pp.  6,  12-17. 

B  Ibid.  p.  3.  «  Ibid.  p.  64. 
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tendency,  the  Chibcha  language  seems  to  be  remarkable  for  its  email 
development  of  synthetic  foimations,  and  still  more  remarkable  for 
the  actual  inflections  of  case  which  its  nonns  and  pronouns  possess. 
These  inflections  aie  s,  k,  and  n,  and  seem  to  correspond  respectively 
to  the  thought  of  going  ^  (from  or  towards),  reaching,^  and  resting 
in;^  and  they  have  the  effect  of  detaching,  as  by  an  interval  of 
transition,  the  noun  or  pronoun  to  which  they  belong  from  thai 
which  governs  it^  JN'ow  in  a  language  of  this  distinctness  of  struc- 
ture, and  which  has  not  a  particularising  or  arthritic  character,  a 
spreading  tendency  of  thought,  if  it  existed  in  the  race,  should  show 
itself  in  the  tendency  of  the  separate  ideas  to  spread  partially  one 
into  another  through  the  intervening  transitions.  For  this  tendency 
in  Chibcha  we  have  no  evidence,  such  as  we  have  in  Otomi,  from  the 
words  being  run  one  into  another  in  speaking ;  for  no  information  is 
given  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  Chibcha  language  was  spoken. 
But  we  have  very  striking  evidence  for  such  transfusion  of  ideas  in 
the  way  in  which  some  verbs  combine  with  distinct  words,  and  even 
with  nouns  which  they  govern  in  cases,  to  express  single  ideas,  as  if 
by  composition.  Such  complete  union  with  these  verbs  indicates 
transfusion  in  a  less  degree  with  others,  and  points  to  the  spreading 
of  thought  from  part  to  part  in  the  conception  of  fact. 

Three  such  verbs  are  given  in  the  Grammar,  and  a  list  of  129 
combinations  of  one  or  other  of  these  with  other  words,  in  which  the 
verb  more  or  less  loses  its  individuality  in  the  expression  of  a  verbal 

I        prasent 

idea  which  is  made  up  by  the  combination.^    Thus,  hut  ze'hta'skua^ 

I  imprison;  quihiqui  zeMa'shiOy  I  close;  iha'n  ze'bta'sktiay  I  divide; 

teat 
umqui  ze'lta'skua,  I  overturn;   sue's  ze'bta'skua^  I  wean;  agota'k 

ze'bta'akua^  I  deceive.     The  grammarian  says  that  the  verb  zebtctskua 

here 

has  no  meaning  by  itself ;  but  in  m  ze'bta'skuayl  throw  here,  it  seems 
to  mean,  I  throw. 
The  verb  ze^mi'skua^  I  seek,  sinks  its  individuality  in  the  following 

high 

combinations:    gtia's   zeinvskita,   I   descend;    asa'k  ze'mi'skuOj    I 

to  my  eye 

attempt;  a'muts  zetni'skua^  I  assault;  z'upkua  ze'mvekua,  I  open  my 

eyes;  zitan  ze'mvskua^  I  fail  headlong;  ze'Jcuhuka's  aW,   I  have 
understood. 
The  verb  ze'bquiskua  means,  I  do,  and  of  course  enters  readily  into 

high 
combination,  as  gua'te  ze'bqui'skua,  I  raise,  es  ze'bqui'skua^  I  embrace. 
The    order    is    subject,   object,   verb.      Principal  verb    goes  last.* 
Adjective  follows  noun,  but  participles  and  demonstratives  precede.^ 

^  Uricoechea,  p.  184.  a  Ibid.  p.  147. 

'  Ibid.  p.  69-72,  where  the  verbs  are  classified  by  the  case  which  they  govern. 

»  Ibid.  p.  73-77.  *  Ibid.  p.  49.  »  Ibid,  p  53. 
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QUICHUA. 

109.  Quichua,  the  language  of  Peru,  differs  lemarkably  from  all 
the  preceding  American  languages,  but  is  strongly  marked  with  a 
megasynthetic  character. 

Its  phonesis  is  hard  and  strong.  The  consonants  are — q,  k,  t,  f ,  t,  f, 
Pi  JPy  K  Vi  ^>  ^>  h  ^9  5>  ^  There  are  no  mediais ;  but  there  are 
singularly  hard  double  letters  which  may  even  begin  a  word,  qk,  tt, 
pp.     Yet  h  is  scarcely  sounded.     The  vowels  are  a,  e,  t,  o,  u} 

110.  The  noun  takes  postpositions  attached  immediately  to  its  stem 
in  the  singular,  and  of  these  there  are  several.  But  there  are  two 
which  may  be  regarded  as  case-endings,  -p  or  -pa  genitive,  -pak  dative. 
The  ordinary  pliiral  is  formed  by  -hma^  which  has  no  separate  mean- 
ing ;  and  to  it  the  case-endings  and  postpositions  are  subjoined.  It 
may  be  omitted  when  there  is  a  numeral  with  the  noun.  There  are 
said  to  be  several  other  forms  of  the  plural  number ;  -viiuy  which  as 
postposition  means  together  with,  forms  a  collective.  There  are  no 
forms  to  distinguish  gender.  There  are  different  words  to  express  the 
same  relations  of  kindred  to  a  man  and  to  a  woman '  {130). 

111.  Adjectives  are  indeclinable. 

Genitives  sometimes  express  a  quality  as  adjectives;  thus  runap^ 

chief  gen.  that 

of  a  man,  manly.  They  also  form  compound  nouns,  as  apu  *  p  *  toy^ 
that  which  belongs  to  a  chief.  There  is  no  adjective  form  for  degrees 
of  comparison.^ 

There  are  innumerable  agglutinated  formations  of  nouns.  Kay,  the 
infinitive  of  the  verb  to  be,  subjoined  to  an  adjective,  forms  an 
abstract  noun  of  the  quality ;  -kaaka  and  -kanka  express  it  as  past  or 
future.  There  are  the  affixes  -yok^  possessor  of ;  -kamayok^  one  who 
exercises  the  occupation  of ;  -aapay  augmentative ;  -sasa^  with  difficulty ; 
-f  aw,  -faupi,  imperfectly ;  -fak,  -{ikaCdk^  size  of ;  -liinOy  as ;  -watan^ 
'ttUptmy  pretending  to  be;  -iinanOf  too;  -yupOy  reputed  as;  -Za,  en- 
dearment ;  -masif  fellow ;  matui-i  negative ;  mittar^  recurrent ;  sonqko, 
fond  of.^ 

Verbal  nouns  of  the  agent ,  are  formed  by  -h^  of  the  action 
by  -y.* 

112.  The  personal  pronouns  are — ^singular,  first,  noka  ;  second,  kam  ; 
third,  pay;  plural,  first,  nokanfik  incL,  nokayku  excl. ;  secondi 
kamfik  or  kamkuna;  thivd,  paykuna  or  paypay.  They  are  declined 
like  substantives.^ 

The  possessive  elements  are  suffixed ;  they  are,  singular  4,  -ikif  -n  ; 
plural,  -iniik  -iku^  -^kitik^  -nku.  The  case-endings  and  postpositions 
follow  these  suffixes.  There  are  also  the  following  pronouns — kay, 
this ;  fay,  fakay,  that ;  jpt,  who ;  pipas,  some  one ;  tmo,  what ;  may- 
karij  which ;  imaktapas,  something ;  kiki  pokpun,  self.® 

113.  The  subject-persons  also  are  suffixed.     They  are — singular,  -nif 

^  Markham,  Qulchua  Grammar,  pp.  17, 18.  ^  Ibid.  p.  19-24. 

«  Ibid  pp.  27,  28.        *  Ibid.  p.  80-32.       «  Ibid.  p.  38.       •  Ibid.  p.  36-89. 
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'nki,  -n;  ploial,  -^ik  -dku^  -nkifik,  -nku.    The  verbal  stem  seems  to 
end  in  some  of  the  vowels. 

The  stem  of  the  perfect  adds  -rka  to  that  of  the  present ;  bnt  the 
perfect  participle  or  infinitive  adds  ska^  as  munaska^  to  have  loved ; 
having  loved.  The  future  participle  or  infinitive  adds  -na  or  -nka, 
munana,  munanka.  The  persons  of  the  future^are — singular,  munaaakf 
munankif  munanka;  plund,  firsts  munassuriy  munaku;  second,  mtoi- 
anki£%k;  third,  munanka. 

Those  of  the  imperative  are — singular,  second,  munay  ;  third,  mim- 
a{um;  plural,  firsts  munassun^  munaku;  second,  munayfik;  third, 
muna^unku. 

The  present  participle  is  muTUik;  present  infinitive,  munay. 

Compound  tenses  and  a  passive  are  formed  by  the  tenses  of  hanij 
I  am  or  have,  following  the  participles  of  the  verb;  the  perfect 
participle  taking  -m,  and  the  future  participle  4mt.  The  persons  go 
with  kant  after  the  perfect  participle,  but  they  are  taken  by  the 
future  participle  before  -imi ;  i  seems  to  be  first  person,  and  mi  to 
express  being. 

The  present  infinitive  with  the  persons  form  an  optative,  but  first 
person  singular  is  -man,^  Elements  also  may  be  subjoined  to  the 
verbal  stem,  e:tpressing  the  potential,  the  wish  or  obligation,  besides 
elements  of  degree,  process,  duration,  causation,  repetition,  decadence, 
abstraction  from  an  object,  the  reciprocal^ 

The  subject-persons  and  object-persons  combine  in  four  transitions 
from  subject  to  object ;  from  first  to  second,  -iki^  I  thee ;  -ikifik^  I 
you ;  from  third  to  second,  sunkij  he  thee ;  sunkiiik^  he  you ;  from 
second  to  first,  -wanki,  thou  me ;  toankifik,  thou  us ;  from  third  to 
first,  'Wanmi^  he  me ;  -wan^tk,  he  us,  incl.,  -wayku,  he  us,  excl.' 

114.  The  order  is  object,  verb,  subject;  genitive  precedes  its 
governor,  and  adjective  its  substantive.  All  oblique  cases  go  before 
the  subject.^  The  objects  and  conditions  being  thought  with  a  strong 
sense  of  the  relations  which  connect  them  with  the  verb,  there  is 
little  synthesis  of  them  with  it,  and  no  need  for  arthritic  elem^its. 
It  is  in  the  ideas  which  are  formed  of  the  nature  of  substantives  and 
verbs  that  thought  spreads ;  and  it  is  in  the  expression  of  these  with 
their  degree  of  attribute  or  accomplishment  or  other  adjunct  that 
synthesis  appears. 

The  innumerable  processes  of  agglutination  of  particles  added  to 
nouns  causes  extraordinary  richness  and  variety  of  expression.^  And 
no  European  language  can  describe  an  action  with  anything  like  the 
precision  and  accuracy,  combined  with  brevity,  of  which  Quichua  is 
capable ;  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  language  being  the  power 
of  constructing  words  by  means  of  affixes  with  large  meaning  joined 
to  the  root® 

1  Markham,  p.  45-48.  '  Ibid.  pp.  47,  49,  52-57.  *  Ibid  pp.  60, 51. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  59,  60.  °  Ibid.  p.  29.  «  Ibid.  pp.  60,  61. 
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GUARANI, 

115.  The  timid  and  submissive  Guarani  who,  notwithstanding  the 
weakness  of  their  character,  overspread  such  vast  regions  in  Brazil 
and  Paraguay,  must  have  had  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  qualities  by 
virtue  of  which  the  weak  supplant  the  strong ;  for  they  were  in  con- 
tact with  some  of  the  most  formidable  races  in  the  world,  such  as  the 
Caraibs  in  the  north  and  the  Abipones  in  the  south.  Now  the  strong 
commands  fortune,  the  weak  waits  on  fortune ;  and  it  is  by  watching 
what  fortune  brings,  in  order  to  improve  her  favours,  that  the  weak 
find  their  opportunities  of  advancement.  It  is  not  isolated  accidents 
that  interest  such  a  race,  but  rather  the  circumstances  which  help 
towards  a  desirable  result ;  for  the  power  of  combination  of  circum- 
stance is  what  improves  the  gifts  of  fortune.  And  it  is  the  mental 
habit  of  watching  and  combining  what  comes  into  actuality  that  is 
impressed  on  the  Guarani  language  as  its  distinctive  character.  The 
objects  of  thought  which  constitute  the  fact  are  conceived  in  Guarani 
with  fine  distinctions  of  actuality ;  but  though  thought  tends  to  dwell 
on  them  in  this  respect,  the  idea  of  the  part  is  subordinate  to  that 
of  the  whole;  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  synthetise  the  sentence, 
the  parts,  though  thought  largely,  coalescing  in  the  whole  without 
arthritic  elements. 

116.  The  phonesis  is  soft  and  veiy  nasal.  Every  word  ends  in  a 
vowel;  the  consonants  are  liable  to  change;  and  the  pressure  of 
breath  apparently  weak.  There  are  no  aspirates,  nor  sibilantcf,  nor 
rVf  nor  r  after  mute.* 

117.  The  noun  has  neither  case,  number,  nor  gender.  The  ac^ective 
follows  the  substantive.^  The  postpositions  pe^  rehey  gtuira  express 
genitive  relations,  but  not  possession,  and  the  noun  which  has  them 
follows  the  governing  noun.  The  possessor  precedes  the  possessed, 
and  may  coalesce  with  it^  The  object  or  condition  may  either  pre- 
cede or  follow  the  verb.^  The  verb  may  incorporate  in  its  stem  a 
noun  or  verbal  stem  which  is  its  direct  object.  The  diminutive  noun 
takes  -I,  -*.^ 

118.  The  personal  pronouns  are — singular,  firsts  fe;  second,  tide; 
third,  ko  ;  plural,  firsts  ore  excl.,  ndnde  incl. ;  second,  p^&  ;  third,  ko. 
They  are  prefixed  as  possessives,  except  that  the  possessive  of  third 
person  is  ^-,  and  that  o£  the  reflexive  is  o-  /  y-  changes  to  A-,  and  o-  to 
gu-  before  r,  /t,  or  weak  t;  yoy  or  before  nasal  no^  is  reflexive  possessive 
plural.  The  subject-persons  of  the  verb  are — singular,  firsts  a*/  second, 
ercr;  third,  o-;  plural,  first,  excL  oro-^  incL  ya-;  second,  pe-;  third,  o-/ 
but  ore  and  i^nde  are  first  plural  subject  persons  of  neuter  verbs.  If 
the  subject  be  a  personal  pronoun,  the  object,  even  though  expressed,  is 
represented  by  an  object-person  with  the  verb.  The  first  and  second 
personal  pronouns  themselves  are  prefixed  as  objects  to  the  verbal 
stem;  but  y-  for  the  third  person,  ye-  for  the  reflexive,  yo-  for  the 

1  Montoya,  Arte  de  la  Lengua  Guarani,  pp.  1,  2,  &c.  '  Ibid.  pp.  2,  8. 

■    »  Ibid.  p.  7. 
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reciprocal  (one  another).  These  object-persons  are  preceded  by  the 
personal  pronouns  as  subject.  If,  however,  the  subject  be  first  person, 
the  second,  whether  as  object  or  possessive,  is  oro-  singular,  opo- 
plural  And  if  the  subject  be  second  person  and  the  object  be  first 
person,  the  second  as  subject  is  -epe  singular,  '■^peype  plural,  and  the 
first  as  object  is  te-.  The  verb  takes  4  in  the  indicative  when  it  has 
an  object-person.  The  object-persons  take  -re  when  prefixed  to  verbs 
beginning  with  ro-,  rio-} 

119.  There  are  several  particles  expressive  of  various  elements  of 
actuality,  which  are  variously  combined  with  each  other  and  used 
with  nouns  or  pronouns  and  verbs  to  express  the  modes  of  actuality 
in  which  they  are  conceived.  Such  combination  is  best  understood 
from  the  meanings  of  its  elements. 

Thus  ha  seems  to  express  the  process  of  the  verb  (Del  11); 
ra  seems  to  be  the  strongest  element  of  coming  into  actuality,  na 
weaker,  ta  weaker  still,  as  in  the  optative  or  desiderative,  a  more 
abstract ;  roe  the  same  as  ra^  with  an  element  of  remotion ;  re  the 
same  past,  ne  future  actuality ;  mo  ideal  fact,  ma  with  more 
actuality  than  m>o ;  ke,  ge,  past  actuality,  or  non-actuality  thought 
as  remotion ;  neia  an  emphatic  particle  of  a  demonstrative  nature ; 
b  seems  to  be  a  demonstrative  element  referring  to  what  has  the 
nature  of  a  noun ;  hi  emphasises  nouns,  bina  and  bia  emphasise  verbs 
thought  objectively ;  bae  denotes  what  is  qualified  by  a  verb,  as  if 
through  a  relative  pronoun ;  bo  the  abstract  verbal  noun ;  ba  the  con- 
dition or  indirect  object  of  a  verb ;  bee  a  verb  contingent  and  removed 
from  reality  (e),  and  therefore  with  faint  subjective  realisation  so  as  to 
be  referred  to  objectively  hy  b;  po  expresses  the  abiding  of  an  action 
in  the  subject  instead  of  its  being  thought  as  passing  to  an  object, 
and  in  this  sense  po  is  associated  with  an  element  of  actuality  ro,  so 
as  to  form  poro  ;  pira  expresses  the  abiding  of  a  passive  state  in  the 
subject ;  they  are  probably  akin  to  pe  and  be,  which  express  in  or 
junction  ;  ko  ^rengthens  as  a  demonstrative  ;  gua  seems  to  be  a  vetbal 
element  meaning  to  belong.  The  above  meanings  explain  the  particles 
which  are  in  use,  and  which  may  be  seen  in  the  following  examples. 

eat  I  come 

(1.)  Karu'Jia're'ra  a'yu,  I  come  from  eating  (t.e.,  having  been  eat- 

eat  I  come 

ing^^.   (2.),  Karu'Jia'rd'nge'ra  a'yu,  I  come  from  having  had  to  eat,  the 

he  go 

first  ra  gives  the  sense  of  future,  nge  of  past ;  ^  o*horae^  he  went  (but  I 

Igo 
did  not  see  him  go ;  this  sense  of  separation  is  implied  in  e  ^) ;  a'ha'rae* 

fut. 

ne,  I  will  go  (willingly  ^) ;  a'ha'tdmoraej  surely  I  would  go ;  ^  here  the 
e  of  rae  expresses  the  separateness  of  completion,  and  thus  strengthens 
the  expression  of  purpose ;  the   ta  of    tam^o,   intended    actuality. 

what  chance     thee  take         Grod    thee  help  not 

(3.)  Mdr&'amd  herd  nderereko'ni  Tupa  nde'pUlbo'ey'ramd'rae^  what 
chance  will  take  thee  (t.e.,  what  will  become  of  thee)  if  Grod  does  not 

1  Montoya,  Arte,  pp.  4,  9-13.  ^  Ibid.  p.  25.  >  Ibid.  p.  20 
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help  thee.1  Verbs  which  begin  with  h,  r,  or  n  require  ra  to  be  added  to 
their  object  when  this  is  prefixed  to  them  \  ^  and  when  verbs  take  up 
a  pronominal  object  prefixed,  they  may  take  -ni  as  if  referring  to  the 
object ;  ^  this  explains  ndererekoni  ;  amo  expresses  ideal  existence,  as 
if  we  said,  what  chance  that  may  be ;  ramorae  expresses  supposed 

I  self    declare    not  for  not  I  God  take  neg. 

determined  fact.  (4.)  fe'nS  'monibewep'rStmd'i  nd'a*Tupd'ra'ri,  on 
account  of  not  having  confessed  I  do  not  take  the  communion ;  *  here 
rdmd  expresses  the  reduced  actuality  of  a  fact  which  is  thought  only 

it  wine  it  self  make 

as  the  condition  of  another  fact.  (5.)  rkdnlrcLmd  o'nS'monct,  it 
turned  into  wine  ;  ^  rdmo  denotes  a  fact  dependent  on  onSmond ;  and 

I  give  him  to  belong 

that  fact  is,  a  thing  (i)  being  wine.     (6.)  A"m88  yfupe'gudrdmd,  I 

I  did  certainly    I    see    him  bring 

gave  it  to  him  to  belong  to  him.®     (7.)  {era'ko  cthe^a  he  '  ru 

indeed  he 

bind,  I  certainly  saw   that   they  brought  him   indeed   (but),^    o' 

kiU  I  it  do  already 

yuka-rdko,  he  killed  him  certainly  (for  I  saw  it).^     (8.)  A'yapo    imd 

me  bid       before 

fe'qudy*eymhohe,  I  had  done  it  before  they  bid  me,  and  am  doing  it 

I  him  love    me  lore  fut. 

now.®  (9.)  A'h'aihu  fer'aiJiwrdmo  ne^  I  will  love  him  if  he  love 
me ;  ®  neiB  always  at  the  end  of  the  clause  as  here ;  jt  affects  not  the 
verb  but  the  entire  sentence,  and  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  a  mere 
element  of  tense,  but  as  an  independent  expression  of  future  actuality. 

I         I    love      much    God  fut. 
(10.)  f  e'Tie  a'haihu  •  katu  Tupd  Tie,  I  certainly  will  love  God  much ; » 

I    die  thou  come  before  fut. 

the  first  ne  is  demonstrative.     (11.)  A'mdnodmo  nde'rwymbobe  ne,  I 

I  him  teach 

shall  die  before  you  come ;  drnd,  expected  actuality.     (12.)   fe'o  'mboe' 

he  know  ^  I     take 

rdmd'dnid  o'iquaa,  if  I  teach  him  he  will  know.^®    (13.)  'A  •  reko '  rdmo 

I  give  would  that .  I 

a'mSS'hee'dmd,  I  would  give  it  if  I  found  it. ^®     (IL)  Kurikuri'ofe 

good  I  go  heaven  to 

mdrdn'gcUuidmd'rae'md7'd  a'ha  iha'pe,  would  that  I  were  good  that  I 

heaven  in      we    go  into  end  neg.        live 

might  go  to  heaven."     (15.)  Iba'pe  ndnde'ho'ha'ge'pe  apirep'ya   iko 
(fut.) 
ne,  in  heaven,  where  we  shall  go,  we  shall  live  for  ever ;  ndndeJwha- 

gepe  is  thought  as  qualifying  iba ;  and  the  subject  of  iko  is  under- 

my  father      die  he  self  declare 

stood,^^    (IQ')  fe  '  rub  o'mdno'bae'rdmd  o'nS'mombeu,  my  father  who 

my  father       die  I   see 

was  to  die  confessed.  (17.)  fe .  ru  o'mdno'bae'rangera  a-hefag,  I  saw 
my  dead  father;  o'mdno'bae'rdmd  means  he  who  was  to  die,  and 

1  Montoya,  Vocabulario,  sub  771am.          ^  Ibid.  a.  re.  •  Arte,  p.  40. 

*  Vocab.,  B.  ramo,        »  Arte,  p.  74.         •  Arte,  p.  3.  '  Ibid.  p.  19. 

8  Ibid.  p.  20.        »  Vocab.  b.  ne.             ^»  Arte,  p.  23.  "  l6id.  p.  22. 

w  Ibid.  p.  29. 
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died ;  o'm&no'baerdngef  means  he  who  was  to  have  died,  and  did  not 
die;  otndno'bae'kera,  means  he  who  was  not  to  have  died,  and  did 
die ;  ^  the  last  element  of  the  particle  of  actuality  seems  to  express 
the  event ;  bae  is  the  demonstrative  representing  what  is  defined  by 

he  self     jeit 

being  the  subject  of  the  verb.  (18.)  O'nB  'mboyaruai'Iia'b'dmd  fere' 
keep 

reko'ni,  he  keeps  me  as  a  butt  for  his  jests  ;^  ba  in  haba  is 
demonstrative,  representing  that  which  is  defined  by  being  the 
indirect  object  or  condition  of  the  verb  ;  the  place  of  the  verb  takes 
pe  instead  of  ba;  dmo  expresses  the  occasional  or  accidental  use 

I  him  teach  I       teU        again  him 

of  a  butt  for  jests.     (19.)  fe'ymboe'hageraa'mombeu  yebi  y 
to 

t  upej  I  repeated  to  him  what  I  had  taught  him ;'  here  there  is  no  demon- 
strative representing  what  is  defined  by  being  the  object  of  the  verb. 

I      Peter     I  him  teach  I   weaiy  fut. 

(20.)  fe  Peru  fey '  mboe'rdmd  fe*kaneo*ne^  I  will  be  weaiy  teach- 

he  know  fut. 
ing  Peter.     (21.)  fe  Peru   fe'O'mboerdmd    o'iquaa'nej  Peter  wiD 
know  if  I  teach  him;*  when  the  subject  of  the  sentence  becomes 

formerly  I  wont  I 
object,  it  is  distinguished  by  o  instead  of  y.    (22.)  Irjia  atni  fe' 

good 
mdrdn'gatUy  formerly  I  was  wont  to  be  good ;  ^  vwrd  seems  to  be  an 

penon  conduct  good  God 

indefinite  pronominal  element.    (23.)  Ase  *  reko  Tnardn'gaiwIcBra  Tikpd 

he  reward         heaven  in    fut. 

o  '  hepi  •  bBi  iba  '  pe    ne,  God  will  reward  good  works  in  heaven.* 

day  perdition  hiahand    right      at   he  pat  they 

(24.)  Ara '  kani  •  rdmd  Jem  Christo  o  *po  •  akatud'koti  o'nwi  ymaran' 

good         fat. 

gatu'bae  ne,  in  the  day  of  judgment  Jesus  Christ  will  put  the  good 

at  his  right  hand ;  ^  rdmo  imparts  to  arakani  a  contingent  or  ideal 
fact,  bae  indicates  those  who  are  defined  by  being  the  subject  of  the 
verb,  they  are  good. 

The  auxiliary  elements  which  express  tense  all  denote  modes  of 
actuality.  And  though  the  grammarian  of  the  language  says  that 
every  noun  is  capable  of  three  tenses,  taking  Tee  for  the  past,  rama  for 
the  future,  and  ran'ge  for  the  past  future,  these  elements  may  all  be 
used  with  other  meanings.  Ke  occurs  with  the  present,  signifying 
separation ;'  and  o'mdno'bae'rama  means  he  who  was  to  die  and  died, 
o'lndnd'bae'range,  he  was  to  die  and  did  not  The  interest  of  the  race 
lies  rather  in  the  actualities  of  fact  than  in  its  position  in  time,  and  it 
is  in  thinking  the  former  that  the  Giiarani  mind  tends  to  spread  in  its 
ideas.  The  elements  of  actuality  are  thought  with  the  ideas  to  which 
they  are  attached  present  at  the  same  time  to  the  mind,  and  so  they 
form  large  simultaneous  conceptions  such  as  are  ch£u»cteristic  of 
American  thought.     Nor  does  thought  spread  on  the  parts  so  as  to 

1  Arte,  p.  30.  »  Ibid.  p.  83.  "  Ibid.  p.  84.  *  Arte,  p  35. 

°  Vocab.  s.  ima,      '  Ibid.  s.  ieqil,         '  Ibid.  s.  jpo.  "  Ibid,  a  cue. 
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lose  a  sense  of  the  whole,  for  its  tendency  towards  the  whole  manifests 
itself  in  synthetic  combinations. 

I   God  take  I    Ood     love 

Thus,  a'tUpd'piei,  I  take  the  communion ;  aMpd'radhtij  I  love  God ; 

I   things     seek  I  things  do       go  on 

a'mhaeri'yerure^  I  seek  things ;  fe^mbae'apo'gitekobo,  I  go  on  working;* 

I  stone  remove  I  eat  be  inclined 

a'ita  •  ogy   I  remove  stones;  a'karu  '  se,       I  am  inclined  to  eat;' 

priest    thing 

ctbaraTnbae,  priest's  thing.^ 

The  use  also  of  the  future  element  ne  at  the  end  of  a  clause,  as  may 
be  seen  in  some  of  the  preceding  examples,  shows  a  readiness  of  the 
parts  of  a  sentence  to  coaled  in  one  thought  which  agrees  with  the 
synthetic  character  of  American  speech.^ 


KIEIEL 

'  120.  The  Kiriri  who  dwell  in  Bahia  seem  not  to  give  strong 
attention  either  to  separate  objects  or  to  the  result.  Their  verb  seems 
to  indicate  remarkable  want  of  activity,  for  it  is  never  transitive,  and 
little  sense  of  contingency,  for  there  is  small  development  of  mood. 
And  it  is  probable  from  the  fertility  of  their  region  that  the  race  are 
under  little  necessity  either  to  watch  closely  the  things  about  them,  or 
to  attend  carefully  to  the  results  either  of  action  or  of  accident 

There  is  no  development  of  arthritic  construction,  nor  are  there 
large  synthetic  combinations ;  but  there  is  still  enough  synthesis  to 
show  t^e  spreading  tendency  of  American  thought 

So  frequent  is  composition,  that  most  nouns  and  verbs  which  have 
more  than  one  syllable  are  compounds.^ 

Two  nouns,  correlated  as  genitive  and  governor,  are  sometimes 
compounded  together,  the  genitive  being  sometimes  first  and  some- 
times last  There  seems  to  be  closer  combination  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter,  for  a  personal  possessive  is  prefixed  to  the  whole 
combination  when  the  genitive  ia  first,  and  is  placed  between  the  two 
components  when  the  genitive  is  last^ 

So  also  when  a  verb  is  compounded  of  two  others,  the  personal 
element^  instead  of  being  prefixed,  is  sometimes  between  the  two,  as  if 
one  was  thought  more  subjectively  than  the  other ;  but  still  they  form 
one  word. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  this  interesting  language  is 
the  way  in  which  certain  adjectives  are  constructed  to  agree  with  their 
nouns.  Adjectives  of  number,  of  size  or  shape,  of  colour,  and  of  dry- 
ness or  hardness,  take  certain  particles  when  they  agree  with  nouns. 
They  all  take  the  same  particle  for  the  same  noun,  so  that  nouns  are 
divided  into  classes  by  the  particles  which  those  adjectives  take  in 
concord  with  them.  The  adjective  in  Eiriri  generally  follows  the 
noun,  except  the  numeral  adjectives  which  precede  it ;  and  the  above- 

1  Arte,  p.  63.  »  Ibid.  p.  54.  »  Ibid.  p.  2. 

*  Lath&m's  Elements  of  Comparative  Philology,  p.  531. 

"  G^belentz,  Eiriri  Grammar,  p.  40.  ^  Ibid.  p.  28. 
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named  adjectives  all  take  the  particles  of  concord  as  prefixes.  There 
are  twelve  such  prefixes,  and  they  correspond  respectively  to  the 
twelve  following  classes  of  nouns : — 

Be  corresponds  to  nouns  denoting  hills,  banks,  bowls,  &a 

Bu  is  the  most  usual  particle,  and  corresponds  to  most  nouns,  but 
especially  to  houses,  arrows,  implements,  ears  of  com,  and  living 
things  except  birds. 

Kro  corresponds  to  birds,  stones,  stars,  and  round  things,  as  berries, 
fruits,  eyes. 

JTru,  to  fluids  and  rivers, 

Epru^  to  bundles  and  clusters. 

He,  to  wood  and  bones,  or  to  things  made  of  wood. 

Ho  or  hoiy  to  ropes,  flexile  plants,  cords,  and  serpents. 

Ta^  to  things  of  iron  or  bone,  or  pointed  things. 

Mux  or  mu^  to  eatables. 

Nuj  to  holes,  wells,  openings,  fields,  enclosures. 

Ro^  to  clothes,  cloth,  hides. 

WorOy  to  routes,  conversations,  discourses,  stories ;  these  latter  must 
be  thought  as  routes. 

These  particles  are  sometimes  dispensed  with  by  the  numeral  adjec- 
tives, but  the  other  adjectives  which  have  been  mentioned,  with  four 
exceptions,  require  them.'^  They  remind  one  of  the  prefixes  of  nouns  in 
the  Kafir  lamguages,  which  are  taken  in  the  same  way  prefixed  to  an 
adjective  in  concord  with  the  noun.  But  they  differ  essentially  from 
these  in  this  respect  The  Kafir  prefixes  are  part  of  the  idea  of  the 
noun ;  that  idea  breaking  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  may  be  taken  up 
without  the  other.  The  Kiriri  particles  form  no  part  of  the  nouns  to 
which  they  correspond,  but  only  of  the  adjectives  which  refer  to  these, 
and  which  in  qualifying  the  nouns  form  these  partial  notices  of  them 
and  spread  thus  far  into  the  thought  of  them.  The  elements  thus 
taken  up  express  apparently  a  sense  of  the  various  surfaces  of  things 
as  possessing  certain  superficial  qualities  expressed  by  the  adjectives. 
These  particles  are  described  as  compounded  with  the  a^jectives,^  and 
they  therefore  must  be  understood  to  form  synthetic  combinations 
with  these,  whose  magnitude  depends  on  the  strength  of  meaning 
which  they  possess.     But  on  this  subject  no  information  is  given. 

The  use  of  these  particles  arises  probably  from  a  failure  to  keep 
before  the  mind  the  whole  of  the  general  idea  when  forming  by  com- 
parison with  it  the  comparative  thought  of  the  particular  object 
When  the  comparison  refers  specially  to  a  part  of  that  idea,  the 
elements  in  respect  of  which  principally  the  comparison  is  made  are 
used  to  represent  the  whole,  and  are  taken  up  into  the  comparative 
thought  which  is  formed  (24). 

The  main  features  of  this  language  are  as  follows  : — 

121.  The  Kiriri  consonants  are  ^,  ^,  <?,  /,  t\  d,  cT,  p,  p\  b,  ?ij  j^  y, 
8f  Zy  Wy  ly  r,  n,  Tiy  w.  The  vowels  are  a,  ^,  e,  ^,  2,  w,  0,  0,  9,  u,  Thete. 
are  no  diphthongs.  The  accent  is  generally  on  the  last  vowel,  but  a 
nasalised  vowel  always  has  the  accent.     Sometimes  in  a  compound 

^  Gabelentz,  pp.  29,  30.  >  Ibid.  p»  29. 
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each  component  has  its  own  accent.  T  and  p  are  generally  followed 
by  a  strong  guttural  aspiration.  The  phonesis  is  very  guttural,  and 
seems  to  involve  strong  pressure  of  breath. 

122.  The  noun  is  said  to  be  unchangeable  from  gender,  number,  or 
case,  but  personal  nouns  are  followed  by  a  to  express  plurality,  and 
some  nouns  of  kindred  by  te,^ 

The  nominative  is  known  by  immediately  following  the  verb ;  and 
the  genitive  by  immediately  following  another  noun.  The  other  cases 
are  expressed  by  prepositions.^ 

123.  The  first  and  second  personal  pronouns  in  their  separate  form 
are — ^singular,  first,  hiefd  ;  second,  e\oa£a  ;  plural,  first,  excL  hie£dde, 
incl.  keta  or  ke^da  ;  second,  ewa^da. 

The  demonstratives  are — ixh  this ;  eriifa,  these  ;  ero^  that ;  eroaf 
those  ;  roho,  that  same  ;  rohoa,  those  same ;  ko?u),  that. 

The  subjective  and  possessive  personal  affixes  have  five  different 
forms,  according  to  the  noun  or  verb  to  which  they  are  prefixed. 
These  are : — 


Singular 

Ph 

iral 

1 

2 

3 

excl.— 1- 

-incl. 

2 

3 

I. 

hi- 

e- 

fr 

hi-de 

kura 

e-a 

i<i 

IL 

hi- 

ey- 

*• 

h'de 

k-a 

ey-a 

&u 

III. 

hid 

-      ed' 

se- 

hid-de 

k^ 

ed-a 

8Ml 

IV. 

hi- 

e- 

d- 

hide 

kura 

Bra 

si-a 

V. 

du- 

Or 

8U- 

dvrde 

kw-a 

CHI 

sura 

The  first  set  are  used  with  most  nouns  beginning  with  t,  and 
with  many  others ;  the  second  with  some  nouns  beginning  with  a 
or  e  or  taking  an  initial  a;  the  third  with  some  nouns  beginning 
with  e ;  the  fourth  with  noims  derived  from  verbs  of  passive  signi- 
fication and  from  neuters  which  themselves  take  these  affixes;  the 
fifth  with  nouns  beginning  with  u  (which  is  dropped  after  them)  and 
with  many  others.*    These  may  be  called  five  declensions. 

124.  There  are  no  transitive  verbs ;  all  verbs  govern  through  pre- 
positions.    There  is  no  verb  substantive,  nor  any  passive  form.^ 

The  first  set  of  subject  affixes  are  taken  by  many  neuters,  by  most 
verbs  beginning  with  i  and  by  six  of  passive  signification,  the  second 
by  four  neuters  which  begin  with  a  or  c,  the  third  only  by  verbs 
beginning  with  e,  the  fourth^  by  all  verbs  of  passive  signification 
except  the  six  of  the  first  and  by  several  neuters,  the  fifth  by  all 
neuters  beginning  with  u  (which  is  dropped  after  them),  and  a  few 
others.*  These  may  be  called  five  conjugations.  The  reflexive  pro- 
noun S&  d'  with  second  and  third,  di-  with  first  and  fourth,  du-  with 
fifth.     As  possessive  these  signify  8UU9^  as  subjects  i'psemet^ 

The  perfect  tense  subjoins  -hi  to  the  verbal  stem,  the  future  -di ; 
but  if  the  verb  is  followed  by  a  noun  or  adverb,  -di  is  subjoined 
to  the  last  word  of  the  sentence.  The  imperative  and  permissive  use 
do  before  the  verb,  the  precative  ho.  The  infinitive  is  expressed  by 
the  present  indicative,  which  is  also  used  with  prepositions  as  gerund 

^  Gabelentz,  pp.  7,  8.  »  Ibid.  p.  8-15.  •  *  Ibid.  p.  16. 

*  Ibid.  p.  17-20.  »  Ibid.  p.  9. 
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and  supine.  The  present  participle  ends  in  -ri  and  takes  instead  of 
pronominal  prefix,  d-  if  it  be  of  the  second  or  third  coigitgation,  di-  if 
of  the  first  and  fourth,  and  du^  if  of  the  fifth.  The  verbs  of  passiTo 
signification  make  an  active  causative  participle  in  -ri  with  the  prefix 
du-.  Participles,  present  and  future,  are  formed  in  -kriri^  -ridi  with 
same  prefixes.  Passive  participles  also  are  formed  in  -te  for  present^ 
'krite  perfect,  -tedi  future,  these  suffixes  being  subjoined  to  the  stem 
with  its  person-prefixes,  which  then  denote  the  agent;  and  tiiese 
formations  may  denote  not  only  the  subject  of  the  passive^  but  i^ 
origin,  mode,  place,  or  instrument  The  indicative  present  expresses 
also  the  noun  of  doing  or  being  with  the  persons  as  possessive.^ 

125.  Two  or  more  substantives  in  apposition  are  connected  by  the 
preposition  do,  which  is  the  preposition  of  accusative  and  dative. 
The  genitive  follows  its  governor  without  a  preposition,  unless  it  signi- 
fies the  material,  when  it  is  preceded  by  do,  or  the  place,  when  by  nto. 
The  genitive  may  be  compounded  with  its  governor,  preceding  this  or 
following  it  In  the  latter  case  a  possessive  prefix  comes  between  the 
two.  A  substantive  may  also  combine  with  an  adjective  following 
it*  There  ^is  no  relative  pronoun ;  its  place  is  supplied  by  the 
participles.^ 

126.  The  following  classes  of  substantives  do  not  take  the  possessive 
prefixes  immediately,  but  with  the  mediation  of  a  general  noun  (131), 
which  has  the  meaning  stated  with  each  or  given  as  the  description 
of  the  class.  The  general  noun  with  possessive  affix  precedes,  and 
the  other  noun  follows  in  apposition  with  do  between. 

The  names  of  domestic  animals  take  -enkt,  cattle ;  of  wild  eatable?, 
'Vapru;  cooked  things,  -ude;  roasted  things,  -upodo;  vegetables,  -Uffe; 
cultivated  bread-fruit,  -wani,  cultivation  \  fruits  gathered  green,  to  be 
kept,  'Uho;  things  found,  -wito;  booty,  -boronunu;  things  shared, 
'Ukisi  ;  presents,  -vha  ;  things  carried,  -e,  a  load.  Sometimes  mediating 
substantives  are  used  different  from  the  above.'* 

127.  All  simple  verbs  are  monosyllabic ;  and  it  is  probable  that  all 
words  of  more  than  one  syllable  are  compounds.^ 

The  negative  is  suffixed  to  the  verb.^ 

When  the  subject  is  immediately  expressed,  the  third  person  is  still 
taken,  unless  the  verb  begins  the  sentence  ;  but  the  first  and  second 
are  not  taken.  Some  compound  verbs  take  the  person  in  the  middle. 
The  perfect  indicative  drops-^n when  an  adverb  or  preposition  precedes.* 

128.  The  prepositions,  when  governing  a  noun,  whether  expressed 
or  understood,  take  a  possessive  prefix  to  represent  it,  according  to 
the  declension  to  which  the  preposition  belongs.'^ 

Some  adverbs  begin  the  sentence ;  others  are  suffixed  to  a  noun  or 
verb  ;  others  require  a  separate  word  before  them.^ 

The  particle  -he  is  sometimes  suffixed  to  the  indicative,  especially 
when  negatived ;  -ho  suffixed  to  verbs  means  entirely,  -ku  forms 
adjectives ;  -d^  is  interrogative,  -do  signifies  completion,  -hti  answer, 
-nid  already,  -7t4  the  customary,  -td  frequentative.® 

^  aabdentz,  pb  20-23.  «  Ibid.  pp.  27,  28.  »  Ibid.  p.  81. 

*    bid.  pp.  34,  35.  »  Ibid.  p.  40.  •  Ibid.  pp.  42,  43, 

'  Ibid.  p.  61.  8  Ibid.  p.  64.  •  Ibid-  pp.  67,  58. 
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The  verb  usually  stands  before  the  subject.  Direct  object  follows 
subject,  and  after  it  the  other  cases.  ^ 

CHIKITO. 

129.  The  Chikitos,  who  live  in  the  middle  of  South  America,  on 
the  watershed  of  the  basins  of  the  Amazon  and  Paraguay  rivers,  are  a 
lively,  active  race,  who  lead  a  life  of  much  enjoyment^  and  find  little 
difl&culty  in  supplying  their  wants.  Their  country,  consisting  of  low 
hills  covered  with  forests  and  intersected  by  numerous  small  streams, 
confines  the  people  to  the  places  of  their  birth,  where  they  live  in  little 
villages,  and  cultivate  the  soil;  and  so  scattered  were  they  in 
D'Orbigny's  time  that  there  were  only  14,500  in  five  degrees  of  latitude 
by  five  of  longitude.* 

Their  utterance  is  clear  and  soft,'  so  soft  that  b  is  scarcely  felt  in 
utterance,*  and  the  absence  of  d  and  g  is  probably  due  to  the  mutes 
being  so  soft  that  sonancy  would  destroy  them.  There  is  a  strong 
nasal  tendency,  so  that  if  any  inflection  introduces  a  nasal  or  nasalised 
vowel  into  a  word,  every  y  in  the  word  becomes  n,  every  r  becomes  n, 
every  b  becomes  m.®  There  is  probably  no  weakness  of  breath  from 
the  chest,  as  there  are  f,  s,  «,  2,  as  well  as  h.  The  consonants  are — k^ 
^9  '>  ^*i  Pi  b,  h,  8,  8,  z,  y,  tt7,  r,  n,  n,  m.  The  vowels  are  a,  c,  i,  u,  o, «, 
and  are  liable  to  be  nasalised.  There  are  no  concurrences  of  consonants, 
and  those  of  vowels  are  rare." 

The  words  have  a  tendency  to  run  each  into  the  following,  so  that 
a  final  vowel  becomes  an  initial  of  the  next  word  if  this  begin  with  a 
consonant ;  and  if  that  consonant  be  t\  y,  or  rj^  the  vowel,  if  a  or  e, 
becomes  i.  If  a  word  ending  in  a  vo'wel  be  followed  by  a  word 
beginning  with  a  vowel,  the  former  is  dropped  or  the  latter  has  h  pre- 
fixed to  it.^ 

130.  There  are,  as  in  Caraib,  two  genders,  male  and  female,  the 
former  belonging  to  men  and  to  supernatural  persons,  the  latter  to 
women  and  all  other  objects.  But  the  peculiarity  of  this  language  is, 
that  a  woman  never  uses  the  first  gender ;  to  her  even  men  and  gods 
are  of  the  second  gender. 

Also  the  nouns,  isaaraa  Spaniard,  notieis  man,  yorCoboreC  demon, 
yuiaus  stranger,  and  names  of  trees  and  animals,  which  all  begin 
with  0  or  u,  lose  their  first  letter  in  the  mouth  of  a  woman. 

There  are  also  one  or  two  nouns  used  only  by  the  women,  and  some 
to  which  the  women  only,  others  to  which  the  men  only,  attach  pos- 
sessive affixes.  The  relations  of  kindred  to  a  woman  and  to  a  man  are 
expressed  »by  different  words  (110),  and  the  latter  as  well  as  that  of 
friend  or  slave  to  a  man  are  often  distinguished  by  incorporating  an 
additional  syllable  -to-^ 

131.  Nouns  of  kindred  and  of  parts  of  the  body  never  occur  without 

^  Gabdentz,  p.  61. 

'  Charlevoix,  History  of  Paraguay,  Book  X.;  Prichard*8  Researches,  toL  ▼. 
p.  538 ;  Arte  de  la  Lengua  Chiquita,  p.  1.      '  Arte  de  la  Lengiia  Chiquita,  p.  1. 
*  Ibid.  p.  2.  »  Ibid.  p.  3.  •  Ibid.  pp.  2,  4. 

7  Ibid.  pp.  2,  3.  ■  Ibid.  pp.  6,  6. 
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a  poesessive  affix.  On  the  other  hand,  the  names  of  animals  and  trees 
never  take  a  possessive  affix.  The  former,  when  possessed,  are  pre- 
ceded by  the  general  noun  for  animal  with  the  possessive  affix; 
domestic  possessions  are  similarly  preceded  by  a  general  noun.  But 
objects  of  less  distinct  individuality,  or  less  close  connection,  do  not 
require  one,  the  sense  of  possession  being  stronger  than  in  Kiriii 
(126,  139,  m.,  31). 

Every  noun  when  not  constructed  with  a  genitive  ends  in  the 
singular  in  -«  or,  if  e  precede,  in  4^;  in  the  plural,  this  is  changed  to  -ka  ; 
and  to  many  nouns  when  without  a  possessive  o  is  prefixed  by  the 
men,  or  Vr  if  the  first  consonant  is  followed  by  a.  To  the  names 
of  men,  the  men  prefix  ir  in  the  singular,  mor  in  the  plural.'  There  is 
no  plural  for  a  noun  constructed  with  a  genitive,  but  it  may  be  followed 
by  taiki  to  express  pluraliiy.  Diminutives  are  formed  by  -vtui}  All 
nouns  may  take  a  suffix  of  the  future  -fro,  -mo,  -o.' 

132.  There  are  five  sets  of  possessive  affixes,  as  in  Ejlriri : 


/ 


<  \ 

o 
2: 


r. 


l»t              i-             i- 

2d              a-           ax^ 

III. 


IV. 


V. 


yo- 


ua- 


ytt- 


ti» 


ya-jfn     ya-Aii 


ya-a 


ya-t 


fta- 


ha- 


au- 


au- 


<  yU'Stii  \  yu'tUi 

I  u-ttii 

(au-8 

-iyu-a      }  yu-i 


ou< 


Ott- 


I 


■■■  V. 


na- 


'tHi     -i<it 


t'upa- 


upa- 
oiaa- 


apa- 


apa- 


ya-^ma      ya-ama 


upa 
yupa 


€opu       t*cpU'  \ 


fob- 


tub- 


apu- 


apu- 


t'ub-  , 
ab'      ab- 


yU'ama>yU'9ma^»ma    -sma 
u-ama  } 


\opu-a 


ob-a} 


ub-ai 


ub-a 


In  the  first  declension,  an  initial  k  is  changed  to  t\  and  an  initia 
<  to  f  in  the  first  singular  and  first  plural  excl.  When  the  %-owe 
of  the  first  syllable  is  a,  t^  is  used  in  prefix  instead  of  o,  except  in 
first  plural  excl. 

The  difierences  between  the  above  affixes  seem  to  be  phonetic,  and 
to  arise  from  tlie  initial  part  of  the  noun.  An  initial  r  seems  to 
introduce  s  into  the  first  person.* 


^  Arte,  pp.  8-10,  17. 
3  Ibid.  p.  62. 


Ibid.  pp.  16,  17,  29. 
Ibid.  pp.  12-16. 
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133.  The  a(^*ectiv6s  are  verbs  used  adjectively,  except  some  thirty 
which  are  nouns  connected  with  the  substantive,  by  taking  a  posses- 
sive affix  which  represents  it^  as  the  subject-person  of  the  verb  con- 
nects the  others.^ 

There  is  no  adjective  form  for  degrees  of  comparison.  The  only 
numeral  they  have  is  one ;  but  they  learned  to  count  in  Spanish.^ 

134.  The  separate  personal  pronouns  are — singular,  first,  arni  ; 
second,  ashi;  third,  aaiiif  male;  plural,  first,  aroni,  incl. ;  aa'fomi^ 
excl. ;  second,  arano ;  third,  as'ma^  male,  asHnOy  female;  a^  is  a 
demonstrative  prefix.  There  is  no  pronoun  for  third  singular  female. 
The  above  are  used  only  in  the  nominative,  when  there  might  be  a 
doubt  whether  ni  hi,  &c.,  was  subject  or  object*  The  prepositions 
take  the  persons  which  they  govern  as  possessive  affixes ;  and  when 
they  govern  a  noun  they  precede  it^  having  taken  a  possessive  affix  to 
represent  it  But  the  genitive  is  expressed  by  merely  following  its 
governor,  having  dropped  s  in  singular,  -ka  in  plural ;  unless  it  be 
genitive  of  possession,  for  then  the  governor  takes  possessive  affix  to 
represent  the  genitive  which  follows.^ 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  naki  male,  na  fem.,  this ;  naki 
male,  ni  or  n  fem.,  are  used  for  definite  article ;  n-  is  apt  to  be  taken  by 
a  genitive  to  represent  governing  noun ;  baaTna  male,  baa  fem.,  these ; 
ntikii  male,  nu  ku  fem.,  that ;  amma  male,  amio  am  fem.,  those ;  also 
kuCakii  male,  hut^a  ta  fem.,  this,  manvM  male,  manu  fem.,  that 

The  second  person  singular  prefix  attached  to  a  preposition  serves 
for  reflexive  pronoun  of  oblique  case  for  male  or  female  singular  and 
for  male  plural ;  the  second  plural  serves  for  female  plural  (135),  but 
for  reflex  possessives  the  prefixes  of  third  person  are  used.'^ 

There  is  no  relative  pronoun.^ 

135.  The  subject-persons  of  the  verb  in  the  present  indicative  are 
almost  the  same  as  the  possessive  affixes  of  the  noun,  so  that  there  are 
five  conjugations  of  the  verb.  The  differences  are  that  in  the  conjuga- 
tions the  prefixes  of  the  third  persons  singular  and  plural  drop  %  and  y, 
except  in  the  second  conjugation ;  b  is  taken  instead  of  y  in  the  third 
singular  of  third,  and  in  the  third  plural  fem.  of  first ;  in  the  suffixes, 
«  is  dropped  throughout  the  conjugations;  and  where  there  is  no 
suffix,  the  element  kOy  which  expresses  the  verbal  succession  of  the 
accomplishment,  is  subjoined,  except  in  the  third  fem.  singular  and 
plural* 

In  the  subjunctive  the  prefix  of  the  second  singular  is  taken  in 
third  singular  male  and  female,  and  in  the  third  plural  male,  and  that 
of  the  second  plural,  in  third  plural  fem.  The  second  plural  is  used 
in  Pima  as  an  abstract  subject  like  French  on.  It  is  doubtless  weaker 
than  second  singular,  and  both  may  be  weakened  by  direct  address 
leaving  so  little  to  be  denoted  by  speech.  Hence  they  are  used  in 
Chikito  for  reflexive  object,  this  being  weakly  thought  because  it  has 
just  been  thought  as  subject  In  the  future  and  in  the  objective  pre- 
sent indicative,  which  involves  a  prdnominal  object,  the  third  persons 

\    1  Arte,  pp.  17, 18.  «  Ibid.  pp.  19,  20.  »  Ibid.  pp.  21,  22. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  22-26,  29,  30.        »  Ibid.  pp.  30-32.  «  Ibid.  p.  34. 
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take  the  possessive  prefixes.  The  verbal  stem  may  be  used  as  a  noun 
with  or  without  -kOy  -ki^  -ko,  ku,  the  vowel  agreeing  with  the  vowel 
of  its  last  syllable.^ 

Each  of  the  conjugations  comprises  verbs  of  all  kinds,  actives,  pas- 
sives, neuters,  intransitives,  except  that  the  second  seems  to  belong 
only  to  actives.^ 

If  the  initial  consonant  of  the  stem  is  t,  it  changes,  as  in  nouns,  in 
the  first  singular  and  first  plural  excL,  to  ^,  and  if  it  be  ib  it  changes 

to  e.^ 

Sometimes  a  passive  dififers  only  by  a  slight  change  from  an  active. 
Sometimes  the  difference  is  greater,  or  there  is  no  active  corresponding 
to  the  passive.  The  element  of  succession  which  is  subjoined  to  the 
stem  is  altered  by  incorporating  third  fem.  as  object,  or  by  the  verb 
being  determined  by  a  particle  or  verb  preceding  it.  There  are  some 
twenty  different  elements  for  objective  verbs.  The  object-person,  st, 
At,  &c.,  follows  the  element  of  succession.^ 

The  future  is  expressed  in  some  verbs  by  -no,  -ra,  -ha,  -wia,  or  -a 
attached,  but  other  verbs  express  it  by  the  present  with  an  adverb ; 
there  is  no  other  tense. 

The  imperative  subjoins  -/o,  -fa  instead  of  iba  to  the  second  person 
present ;  but  in  the  objective  form  it  substitutes  for  this  -6,  4,  -foiy  4'at^ 
't'iif  -foi.^  Transitive  verbs  may  be  abstracted  from  an  object  and 
thought  intransitively.  Some  verbs  then  pass  from  the  second  conjuga- 
tion to  the  third;  and  the  intransitive  form  may  govern  a  plural  object.^ 

The  pronouns  »«,  hi,  &c.,  subjoined  to  a  predicate  imply  the  copula, 
but  sometimes  ka  intervenes,  and  sometimes  they  are  subjoined  to  fah 
for  a  verb  substantive.^ 

The  negative  4  is  subjoined  to  the  verb  after  ka ;  there  are  also, 
for  negatives,  ko-  and  |'e — pL     The  object  follows  the  verb.* 

136.  The  Chikitos  are  not  obliged  to  give  very  close  attention  to 
natural  objects,  nor  are  they  rigidly  bound  to  a  traditional  routine  of 
life.  There  is  considerable  sense  of  the  life  of  the  subject  in  their 
verb  as  well  as  of  the  succession  of  doing  or  being,  but  little  tendency 
to  combine  verb  and  object  except  pronomincdly  in  one  idea  of 
accompUshment.     Yet  the  synthetic  tendency  is  remarkable. 

The  final  «  or  f  of  the  noun,  which  changes  to  A»  in  the  plural 
(131),  is  probably  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Mexican  41,  &c  (87). 
For,  as  some  of  the  Mexican  endings  are  dropped  when  the  noun  has 
a  possessive  afi^x,  so  the  Chikito  ending  is  dropped  when  the  noun 
governs  a  genitive.  And  the  ending  being  dropped  in  the  singular, 
that  of  the  plural  into  which  it  changes  is  dropped  in  governing  a 
genitive.^ 

The  plural  elements,  -ka  and  ma-,  seem  to  correspond  to  Mexican 
-ke  and  -me,  and  o,  which  is  prefixed  in  Chikito  on  account  of  the 
strength  of  the  attention,  is  one  of  the  Mexican  endings. 

When  the  genitive  is  a  possessor,  the  possession,  though  it  loses  its 

1  Arte,  pp.  35,  60.  *  Ibid  pp.  36,  37.  >  Ibid  pp.  40,  41. 

«  Ibid.  pp.  42,  43.  *  Ibid.  pp.  45,  46.  •  Ibid.  p.  62. 

7  Ibid.  p.  29. 
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demonstrative  element,  does  not  directly  combine  with  the  possessor, 
but  always  takes  a  possessive  pronoun  to  represent  the  possessor ;  as 

house        Qod 
(1.)  i'poo'stii  Tupas^  his  house  God,  z.e.,  house  of  God;  t — stii  is  pos- 
sessive.    Also  when  a  noun  is  object  of  a  relation,  the  idea  of  it 
will  not  combine  with  the  relation  directly,  but  has  to  be  represented 
by  a  pronominal  element  in  combination  with  the  relation,  as  (2.) 

I  ipeak  her  to  the  woman 

f-uraka  imo  n  'pais,  I  speak  to  the  woman. 

These  constructions  are  similar  to  what  are  found  in  the  Caraib 
language,  and  show  weak  sense  of  correlation  (105). 

The  readiness  of  nouns  to  coalesce  in  genitive  relations,  other  than 
that  of  possession,  facilitates  synthesis  between  them.  And,  jconse- 
quently,  compositions  are  frequent,  consisting  of  noun  and  genitive  as 
well  as  the  kindred  ones  of  noun  and  adjective. 

The  sense  of  process  in  the  verb  leads  to  a  great  development  of 
derivative  verbs,  expressing  parts  of  process  or  varieties  of  process, 
continuatives,  initiatives,  completives,  doing  it  well,  ill,  gratuitously, 
hastily,  usually,  before  the  time,  &c.,  besides  causatives,  intensives, 
and  f requentAtives ;  and  the  derivative  elements  have  remarkable 
distinctness  of  meaning  coalescing  in  one  conception  with  the  root^ 

I    Ue 
though  adding  to  it  strong  modifying  elements.     Thus,   i'naniki* 

came 

naka'ka^  I  lay,  i.e.,  cause  to  lie ;  here  the  last  ka  is  the  verbal  suc- 
cession of  the  act  of  lying,  the  preceding  ka  that  of  causing ;  so  fully 
are  the  derivative  element  and  the  simple  verb  thought  together. 

As  verbs  can  be  formed  from  nouns  they  can  in  the  same  way  be 
formed  from  nouns  compounded  with  adjective&  And  though  verbs 
are  not  apt  to  incorporate  their  objects  except  pronominally,  they  very 
often  take  up  into  their  stem  a  noun  which  is  an  instrument  or  other 
condition  of  the  fact  And  thus  verbs  are  frequent  which  have  two 
components  in  their  stem.  These  compound  stems  may  be  further 
enlarged  by  being  affected  with  derivative  elements.  And  thus  the 
language  possesses  a  well-marked  synthetic  character,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  examples  : — 

hand  rugosity 

Ei  '  hiriyi  •  s,  muscle,  vein,  or  wrinkle  of  the  hand ;  hupe  •  kuu  • «, 

stuff 
temple ;  faki,  hair ;  kupe '  faki's,  lock  of  hair  on  the  temple ;  asi  * 

yeUow  I  hammer  strike 

suriki'o,  to  be  yellow  stuff ;  t  *  Caku '  bast  *  A:a,  I  am  struck  with  a 

I   head  strike 

hammer ;  i  *  fa  *  basi  *  ka,  1  am  struck  on  the  head ;   tad  is  head, 

I  lip    wrinkle       intens. 

and  t  changed  to  f;  f'anu  '  paki    •    td   •  A»,  I  have  the  lip  much 
wrinkled. 

The  names  of  living  beings  alone  seem  to  be  incapable  of  entering 
into  such  compositions.^ 

*  Arte,  p.  46.  •  Arte,  Precis  Linguistique,  p.  xv. 
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BAUEO. 

137.  The  Mozos,  who  adjoin  the  Chikitos  on  the  north-west^  are 
described  as  having  more  gravity  than  the  Chikitos;  ^  and  the  Baxuos, 
who  belong  to  the  Moxo  family,  and  dwell  on  the  affluents  of  the 
Mamore,  are  described  as  more  industrious  than  any  of  the  nations  of 
those  countries.^  In  the  language  of  the  Bauros  there  is  no  consonant 
concurrence  nor  final  consonant^  and  r  is  very  soft^  There  is  no 
such  general  ending  loosely  attached  to  the  noun  as  is  found  in 
Chikito  in  the  final  consonant  (131),  because  the  noun  is  thought 
with  more  substance  of  its  own  (Del  4).  The  noun  has  no  cases; 
there  is  a  plural  ending  -nobe^  but  little  used.^  The  personal  |»o- 
nouns  are — sing,  m,  pi,  re  (male),  n  (fem.);  pL  abiy  ye,  ne  ;  they  are 
strengthened  when  separate  with  4i  and  -tiye;^  ni,  &a,  suffixed  to  a 
predicate,  imply  the  copula ;  they  may  also  be  prefixed  to  Hbay  for 
verb  substantive.  They  are  prefixed  to  all  verbs  as  subject  person, 
but  their  vowel  is  apt  to  be  absorbed  by  initial  vowel  of  the  stenu 
The  present  subjoins  to  the  stem  -5o,  to  express  actuality ;  but  -ho 
sometimes,  and  -bobo  always,  denotes  the  reflexive.^  Verbs  ending 
in  o,  change  o  to  a  in  the  future ;  others  change  the  vowel  of  the 
person  to  a,  and  -bo  to  -po  ;  others  do  not  distinguish  the  future  from 
the  present.^  There  are  no  other  proper  formations  of  tense  or  mood. 
A  present  participle  is  formed  by  -^la  added  to  the  verbal  stem.  A 
passive  is  often  formed  from  the  active  by  dropping  the  last  syllable^ 
and  inserting  ka,  kai,  ko,  or  he,  after  the  person.  "^ 

138.  The  Bauros,  in  accordance  with  their  industrial  interest  in 
external  things  as  objects  of  action,  give  more  individual  substance 
(Def.  4)  to  their  substantive  ideas,  and  do  not  tend  so  much  as  the 
Chikitos  to  put  their  noun  into  synthesis  with  the  verb.  There 
is,  however,  a  considerable  synthetic  development  in  the  Bauro  verb ; 
to  some  extent  by  composition,  but  to  a  greater  extent  by  a  large 
variety  of  derivative  elements,  which  refer,  some  to  the  engagement 
of  the  subject,  more  to  the  external  relations  of  the  fact  Tlie  noun 
and  genitive,  too,  are  apt  to  coalesce  in  one  word,  and  certain  nouns 
enter  readily  into  composition.  The  arthritic  constructions  of  the 
noun,  which  are  absent  from  Chikito,  are  found  in  Bauro. 

139.  When  the  governing  noun  and  genitive  do  not  combine  in  a 

tiger       foot 

synthesis,  such  as,  iskini  *  puyi,  tiger's  foot,  they  are  always,  as  in 

its  foot  tiger 
Chikito,  constructed  with  a  possessive  affix,  as  (1.)  re '  puyi  iscini. 
But,  unlike  Chikito,  the  noun  which  takes  a  possessive  prefix 
often  requires  a  pronominal  suffix  to  help  its  connection  with 
the  possessor.  Many  nouns  drop  a  final  syllable,  or  two  final 
syllables,  in  combining  with  a  possessive  prefix ;  and  meiging  their 
individuality  in  the   possessor,   they  combine  without  requiring  a 

1  Prichard,  vol.  y.  p.  539.  ^  Arte,  de  la  Lengua  de  los  Bauros.  p.  111. 

•  Ibid.  p.  1.  *  Ibid.  p.  3.  »  Ibid.  pp.  8,  64-66. 

"  Ibid.  pp.  10,  66,  67.  '  Ibid.  pp.  70,  72. 
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pronominal  suffix.  Other  Bauro  nouns  do  not  drop  elements  of 
substance  in  combining  with  a  possessor,  and  yet  can  enter  into 
such  combination  without  the  help  of  a  pronominal  suffix. 
But  there  are  others  which  require  the  demonstrative  suffix  -na 
to  effect  their  union.     The  following  are  examples  of  these  three 

drink       my  garment 

constructions :  ^  eroneko,  n'er(me^  my  drink ;  oraniko^  n'oranik^  my 

arrow  word 

garment ;  korirekOf  nrkori,  my  arrow ;  abekoroH,  n'ahekari,  my  word ; 

urine 

tenetiJcOy  ni'teney  my  urine.  The  syllables  dropped  seem  to  be  for- 
mative elements  which  give  substance  to  the  noun.     On  the  other 

knife       my 

hand,  the  following  nouns  suffer  no  change  :  ihoikofo,  ni'hoikofo,  my 

net  thirst  tongue 

knife ;   iye^  ni'iye^   my  net ;  tipiriy  ni'ttpirtf   my  thirst ;    epenene, 

lungR 
n'ipenene,  my  tongue;  eJiirnehimef  n'thimehime^  my  lungs.     The  fol- 

blood  flesb 

lowing  have  the  arthritic  construction :  tYi,  wtttJia,  my  blood ;  enaskiey 

thy  cotton 

n'enaeikie'nay  my  flesh;  p'enaakie'naf  thy  flesh ;  hohohore,  ni'kahdboreyia, 

liver 

my  cotton ;  ^perrena,  n^eperrena'na^  my  liver.  Now,  the  first  of 
these  three  constructions  is  of  nouns  into  the  idea  of  which  the  sense 
of  possession  enters,  so  that  their  individual  substance  is  merged. 
The  nouns  of  the  second  construction  are  those  whose  ideas  are  ready 
to  become  subject  to  possession  without  suffering  change.  Those  of  the 
third  are  thought  too  independently  for  their  close  connection  with  a 
possessor,  and  therefore  need  an  arthritic  element  to  connect  them. 

The  sense  of  possession  is  stronger  to  affect  substantive  ideas  than  in 
Kiriri  or  Chikito,  so  that  no  general  nouns  are  required  for  its  expres- 
sion (126,  131). 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  plural  nouns  do  not,  as  in  Chikito,  lose 
their  plurality  when  combined  with  a  possessor.^ 

140.  The  synthetic  development  of  the  verb  is  by  derivative  for- 
mations wherein  a  variety  of  derivative  elements  may  be  united  to 
the  simple  stem.  And  these  are  so  numerous  and  in  such  constant 
use  that  the  author  of  the  grammar  calls  the  system  of  derivation  the 
source  of  the  language.^  In  this  way  a  passive  is  formed,  a  desiderative 
and  a  causative,  neuters  are  made  transitive,  verbs  are  affected  with 
conjunctions  and  other  elements  of  external  relation,  they  are  defined 
in  place  and  in  time,  and  incorporate  as  direct  object  not  only 
pronouns,  but  also  certain  nouns.  Frequentatives  and  intensives  are 
formed,  not  synthetically  but  by  reduplication ;  but  certain  verbal 
stems  are  taken  synthetically  into  composition  with  other  sterna 
And  these  combinations  may  be  made  at  will  as  an  ordinary  mode 

of  construction. 

he       throw 
Passives  may  be  formed,  like  re-Jka'tniskif  he  is  thrown,^  from 

1  Arte,  p.  4.         ^  ibid.  p.  60.        »  Ibid.  pp.  21,  22.        *  Ibid.  p.  16. 
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he  throw 

re'miski'ho  by  dropping  the  objective  element  at  the  end,  and  insert- 
ing a  subjective  element  in  connection  with  the  person.  Bat  they 
may  also  be  formed  by  subjoining  a  heavier  element  kono^  some  Terl» 
requiring  one  method  and  some  the  other,  and  some  admitting  either ; 
I  speak  I       deceive 

n'obekOf  nraheko'kono^  I  am  spoken ;  ni'kqperoroko^  ni'koperoroko'hono^ 
I  am  deceived.^ 

Desideratives  are  formed  by  -nt,  but  they  involve  no  synthesis 
worthy  of  note. 

Causatives  take  ka  or  mat  subject  to  euphonic  change  between  the 
person  and  the  stem  ;  and  neuters  are  made  transitive  by  subjoining 
Co  at  the  end ;  some  at  the  same  time  insert  ma  after  the  person ; 

I       judge  I 

thus  n'etobohayney  I  judge,  ni'm'efobobayne'foj  I  adjudge.' 

This  sufi&x  'fo  is  used  to  form  both  nouns  from  verbs  and  verbs 

I      love  I     eat 

from  nouns — wemaniko^  I  love;  n'emaniko'Co,  my  love;  nvniko,  I 

mj  paj 

eat ;  niitiko'fo,  my  eating,  or  food ;  nibane,  my  pay ;  ni'bane'fo^  I 
pay ;  ni'yiko'haney  my  equivalent ;  nvyikobanet'o^  I  pay  an  equiva- 
lent ;  nitira,  my  thing ;  ni-tira'fo,  I  appropriate.*  The  suffix  Co  is 
an  active  element  thought  as  a  substantive  in  the  former  and  as  a 

verb  in  the  latter.     Kouns  are  formed  from  verbs  also  by  -ra^  as 

judge 
n'eCobobayne'raj  my  judgment.*     And  verbs  are  formed  from  nouns 
by  inserting  ka^  as  nvscera,  my  son ;  ni'ka'scera,  I  have  a  son.*     It 
is  remarkable  how  the  element  of  relation  banSy  signifying  after  or 

I  leave 

behind,  is  incorporated  with  the  verbal  stem ;  thus,  ni'hino'bane'ko'bOf 
I  leave  behind,  abandon ;  wabeko,  I  speak;  n'abe'bane'ko'bo,  after  I  had 
spoken ;  *  ni'kofo,  I  depart ;  ni'koCo'bo'bane,  after  I  had  departed ;  * 
bo  expresses  actuality.     So  also  with  other  corgunctional  and  adver- 

I  fear  before  I    go    again 

bial  elements;  nvipi'mirai'ko'bo,  I  fear  beforehand;^  fd'yon^apiro^ 

it  bear  also 

I    go    again ;    rekai'piro,    it    bears    also ;  ^    rt'obeko,    I    speak ; 

only  he    die  already 

ti'dbe'kiyi'ko'bOj  I  am  only  speaking  ;'^  re'peno'pobo,  he  died  already ;  * 

tiy     first  reflex.  we  speak  mutuaUy 

n'ohiko'skio'bo,   I  try  myself  first;*  ababekokokoy    we  speak  to  one 

I  speak  loo.  I   put  within 

another;^  wabekryo,    where  I  spoke;*®  niHmokio^  I  put  within  ;u 

I  fear 

ni'ipi'kino'bOf  I  am  afraid  of  another. w 

I  eat  ground 
In   the   following  the   verb   incorporates    a    noun — Ni'ni  '  pai  • 

I  believe  word 

koy    I    eat    on    the    ground;**    wekoye  •  ni  •  ^*o,    I    believe    the 

'  Arte,  p.  18.            *  Ibid.  p.  23.            >  Ibid.  p.  24,  <  Ibid.  p.  26. 

»  Ibid.  p.  91.            •  Ibid.  p.  27.            '  Ibid.  p.  28.  «  Ibid.  p.  31. 

»  Ibid.  p.  34.            "  Ibid.  p.  33.           "  Ibid.  p.  36.  »  Ibid.  p.  27. 

« Ibid.  p.  29. 
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I    go   water  I    oat  wood 

word  ;*    niyon  'ore'ko,  I  go   by   water ; «  nrpirt  *  se  '  ko,   I   cut 

I    out  oloth  I      go      day 

wood ; '  ntjnri'mai'ko,  I  cut  cloth ;  *  ni'yono'harei'ko^  I  go  by  day ; 
I    go 

ni'yono'yaHo,  I  go  by  nighi^  These  nouns,  and  those  which  denote 
parts  of  the  body,  are  the  only  nouns  which  are  compounded  with 
verbs,  but  these  may  be  compounded  with  any  verbs  with  which 
they  are  connected  as  in  the  examples. 

The  following  verbal  stems  may  combine  with  other  verbal  stems — 
hakct-y  to  cease  ;^  -aptko^  to  go  ;^  itimo-,  to  feign ;  -hikobo,  to  feign ;® 
and  inomo-y  to  commence.^ 

Nouns,  too,  may  be  formed  with  some  of  the  above  elements 

my  room 
joined  at  will  to  other  nouns — ni'penaki'banej  my  room  that  was ;  ^® 

cloth         paj 
okoremoko'hane^^^  payment  for  cloth — this  bane  appears  to  be  a  noun  ; 

black   ground  cotton  bee    liquor 

refomo  'pai,  black  ground ;  ^  kohoro'jpi,  cotton  thread ;  "  ororip  '  ore) 

poor   cloth  dead     place 

honey  ;      ati  •  mo,   poor  cloth ;  w  epena  '  ki,  place  of  the   dead." 

The  nouns  which  are  ready  to  enter  into  composition  with  other 

nouns  are  the  second  members  of  the  above  compounds. 

Most  of  the  preceding  formations  are  remarkable  for  the  strength 

of  their  elements,  as  well  as  for  the  facility  with  which  they  are 

made  in  the  construction  of  a  sentence.     And  the  position  of  the 

abstract  verbal  elements  ko,  bo,  to,  at  the  end  of  the  formations, 

shows  that  they  are  thought  with  all  their  parts  in  one  simultaneous 

conception ;  for  these  elements  are  thought  in  combination  with  what 

precedes  them  referring  to  the  whole,  and  must  be  thought  with  the 

whole  present  to  the  mind. 

ABIPONE. 

141.  The  Abipones  of  Chaco,  south  of  the  Chiquitos,  live  a 
purely  hunting  life,  roaming  over  great  distances,  capable  of  enduring 
fatigues  and  hardships  almost  incredible ;  an  amazingly  vigorous  race, 
who,  without  any  agriculture,  subsist  entirely  on  what  they  can  take 
or  find.^^  In  the  slight  sketch  which  is  all  that  we  have  of  their 
language,  no  distinct  mention  is  made  of  any  construction  which 
is  of  an  arthritic  nature.  But  there  is  abundant  evidence  of 
synthesis. 

"This  language  abounds  in  very  long  words,  consisting  of  ten, 
twenty,  or  more  letters.  The  tall  Abipones  like  words  which 
resemble  themselves  in  length."  ^ 

The  personal  pronouns,  as  subject  and  object,  are  taken  up  by  the 


1  Arte,  p.  29.                         »  Ibid.  p.  80.  »  Ibid.  p.  84. 

*  Ibid.  p.  35.                          »  Ibid.  p.  36.  "  Ibid.  •-   «^ 

7  Ibid  p.  32.                         8  Ibid.  p.  33.  •  Ibid. 

M  Ibid.  p.  26.                        "  Ibid.  p.  29,  "  Ibid. 

w  Ibid.  p.  35.  "  Ibid.  p.  86. 

i>  Dobrizhoffer's  Account  of  the  Abipones,  voL  ii.  p  110-113. 

"  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  161,  162. 
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verb,  and  are  so  fused  into  it,  that  they  differ  in  one  rerb  from  what 
they  are  in  another,  and  often  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
subject  from  the  object^  There  are  no  examples  given  of  a  verb 
incorporating  a  noun  related  to  it— unless  some  of  those  about  to  be 
mentioned  are  to  be  regarded  as  such — ^nor  of  a  noun  being  com- 
pounded with  a  genitive  or  with  an  adjective.  The  synthetic  ten- 
dency of  the  language  is  characteristic  of  the  habits  of  a  race  observant 
of  locality,  and  of  what  can  be  turned  to  use. 

"  The  Abiponian  tongue  might  not  improperly  be  called  the  lan- 
guage of  circumstances,  for  it  affixes  various  particles  to  words  to 
denote  the  various  situations  of  the  subject  of  discourse ;  either  hegesn^ 
above ;  ani^  below ;  aigit^  around ;  hagam^  in  the  water ;  otige^  oat 
of  doors ;  edge  or  elge,  on  the  surface,  &c."  ^  These  particles  are  taken 
up  into  the  stems  of  verbs  so  as  to  incorporate  with  the  being  or 
doing  its  place  or  direction.  They  are  subjoined  to  the  stem,  as  are 
also^  4apek,  now ;  -kafit  and  -fat,  causative ;  -ken,  be  accustomed. 
Nouns  also  take  -tY,  denoting  what  is  made  of  them ;  -hat,  their  native 
soil ;  ik,  tree ;  -feJci  or  -layt^  vessel  or  containing-place ;  -late^  place 
of  action.  ' 

The  following  are  examples  of  such  formations — Hakiriogftm'f 

DOW 

tapek^  I  plough  now  (while  I  am  speaking),  e  seems  to  be  euphonic ; 

above  cans. 

ayer*Jiegem'egey  a  high  thing;  ayer'kafi'Jiegem'ege,  I  make  a  thing 
high,  put  it  in  a  high  place  ;  rodaki'ken,  he  is  accustomed  to  fight ; 

otter  wheat 

nitigehe'rit,  a  (cloak)  made  of  otters'  (skins) ;  nemelk'e'hat^  a  field  of 

loap  fight 

wheat ;  heyeeftan'f'eki,  a  wash-tub ;  naliamatfa'laie,  the  place  of  the 
fight;  noetaren^  I  am  healed;  noetaren^a'tatan'taty  medicine;  no^' 
taran'aiaran'kafef  a  medical  instrument.^ 


CHILIAN. 

142.  The  language  of  the  natives  of  Chili,  which  is  spoken  also  by 
the  Moluches  of  Patagonia,  is  highly  synthetic  It  is  not  easy  to 
make  out  from  a  brief  sketch  of  the  grammar,  given  in  Molina's 
History  of  Chili,  whether  there  is  any  arthritic  construction  in  the 
language.  In  the  declension  of  the  noun,  -ni  is  given  as  a  genitive 
case-ending  and  apparently  regarded  as  of  the  nature  of  a  postposition, 
though  called  an  article,  because  the  prepositions  of  case  are  combined 
with  the  article  in  the  Romance  languages.  The  author  says  after- 
wards that  "the  genitive  or  at  least  its  article  is  commonly  placed 

before  the  noun  which  governs  it ; "  *  but  he  gives  no  example.    If  this 

man       city 

means  that,  ni  hiientu  kara  would  be  the  correct  construction  for 
man  of  the  city ;  it  looks  as  if  ni  was  not  indeed  arthritic,  but  a 

1  Dobrizhofifer,  vol  ii.  p.  179-181.  »  Ibid,  vol  u.  p.  188. 

>  Ibid.  vol.  il  p.  188-193.  «  MoUna'a  History  of  Chili,  vol.  ii.  p.  84  $• 
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possessive  prefix  representing  kara  in  connection  with  huentu;  and 
»'  is  given  as  the  Moluche  possessive  ^  of  third  person.  In  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  translated  into  the  language  as  spoken  hy  the  Moluches,  Our 

we         father 

Father  is  translated,  iv£in  in  tojo^  where  in  is  like  the  Mexican 
connective  and  relative ;  and,  moreover,  iney  is  given  as  the  Chilian 
relative,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  in  serves  as  possessive  prefix  first 
person  plural,  for  it  is  the  first  plural  ending  of  the  Moluche  verb.^ 

lion 

Ni  is  equivalent  to  the  preposition  to  in  the  expression,  ni  pagi'tum 

come  I 

cupa'ny  I  come  to  hunt  lions.* 

The  noun  subjoins  a  dual  element  -gu^  and  a  plural  -gen^  with 
case-endings,  -ni  genitive,  -nieu  dative ;  it  also  forms  a  plural  with 
pu-.  It  annexes  postpositions  to  its  stem,  and  to  -gu  and  -gen.  The 
verb  has  person-endings,  singular,  dual,  and  plural,  -gu  is  third  dual 
and  -gen  third  plural. 

143.  Sometimes  the  noun  combines  with  another  noun  related  to 
it  as  a  genitive  so  as  to  form  one  word,  as  milldlonko^  head  of  gold^J. 

But  it  is  in  connection  with  the  verb  that  the  synthetic  tendency 
prevails  most.  There  are  no  less  than  nine  tenses,  each  tense  except 
the  present  having  a  distinct  element  between  stem  and  person- 
ending  :  elu%l  give  or  have  given  ;  duf^'eyiyl  give ;  duhwn,  1  did 
give;  elu'uye'n,  I  gave;  elu'uye'bu'n^  I  had  given;  elwa^n^  1  will 
give ;  elu'uye'a'Ti^  I  shall  have  given ;  elwa'bwn,  I  had  to  give ; 
elu'uye'a'bu'n,  1  ought  to  have  had  to  give.  These  tenses  may  each 
take  the  element  of  a  subjunctive  mood  between  the  element  of  tense 
and  the  person-ending,^  or  may  take  instead  of  the  person  the  element 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  participle  or  that  of  the  gerund.  The 
stem  may  at  the  same  time  subjoin  to  itself  a  negative  or  derivative 
element,  passive,  causative,  intensive,  relative  to  an  object,  or 
elements  having  still  stronger  meanings,  as  wish,  come,  go,  doubt^ 
pass,  seem,  know,  be  able.  It  may  take  up  other  verbal  stems ;  ^  and 
usually  it  incorporates  with  itself  the  noun  which  is  its  direct  object.^ 
If  a  personal  pronoun  is  direct  object,  it  is  taken  into  close  union 
with  the  person  of  the  verb ;  ^  the  first  and  second  persons  as  object 
foUowing  the  subject  person,  except  that  second  person  as  object  pre- 
cedes third  person  as  subject.  The  third  person  singular  as  object  is 
-rt-  attached  to  the  stem  in  all  persons,  tensers,  and  mooda  However 
complex  the  verbal  stem  may  be,  it  takes  after  it  the  elements  of 
tense  and  mood  which  bind  its  parts  into  one  conception.     And  thus 

eat  wiah  with  not  him  I 
an  entire  sentence,  as  i'duan-klo  '  la  •  vi'n^  I  do  not  wish  to  eat  with 
him,  may  be  conjugated  through  all  the  parts  like  a  simple  verb.^^ 
The  verbal  stem  ends  in  a  vowel,  different  vowels  being  attached  to 
different  roots  ^^  to  express  the  appropriate  succession  of  being  or 

'  Molina's  History  of  Chili,  vol  ii.  p.  358.  »  Ibid.  p.  364. 

«  Ibid-  p.  857.                            *  Ibid.  p.  349.  »  Ibid.  p.  348. 

•  Ibid.  p.  337,  Ac                      ^  ibid.  pp.  345,  346.  »  Ibid.  p.  849. 

»  Ibid.  pp.  349,  360.                  >*  Ibid.  p.  346.  i'  Ibid.  p.  336. 
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doing.     The  adjective  is  always  before  its  substantive.     The  subject 
may  be  placed  either  before  or  after  the  verb ;  so  also  nay  the  object.^ 

144.  Thus  in  all  the  languages  of  America,  so  far  as  our  informa- 
tion reaches,  a  large  and  spreading  character  of  thought  prevails.  In 
some  this  shows  itself  in  large  aggregations  of  parts  of  the  fact.  In 
others  it  appears  rather  in  the  largeness  of  thought  with  which  single 
objects  are  distinguished  and  defined.  Thought  tends  to  spread  on 
combinations  or  on  single  objects  according  as  the  habitual  interest  of 
the  race  lies  more  in  entire  facts  integrated  in  the  result,  or  in  the 
single  objects  of  thought  with  which  they  are  concerned ;  and  such 
interest,  whether  in  the  former  or  in  the  latter,  may  be  partial,  applying 
to  some  combinations  or  to  some  objects  and  not  to  others. 

Now  if  there  be  races  whose  life  imparts  interest  more  or  less 
generally  to  combinations  of  objects  in  facts,  and  others  whose  life 
imparts  interest  to  objebts  thought  separately,  there  will  probably 
also  be  races  whose  conditions  of  life  are  such  that  these  two  interests 
habitually  balance  each  other.  In  such  a  race,  a  largeness  in  the 
several  acts  of  thought  must  show  itself  partly  in  the  fulness  of  the 
thought  of  each  element,  and  partly  in  the  joining  on  of  each  part  of 
the  fact  to  that  which  follows. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  nature  of  the  Otomi  language,  and  also  in  a 
great  degree  of  the  Chibcha.  And  when  the  diiferent  directions  in 
which  thought  may  spread  are  taken  into  account,  there  may  be  seen 
through  all  the  varieties  of  American  speech  the  one  tendency  to  include 
in  each  act  of  thought  a  large  object 

The  same  diversity  of  comparative  interest  in  combinations  and  in 
single  objects  which  affects  the  form  of  the  massive  thought  of  the 
American  exists  also  in  Africa,  and  causes  a  difference  in  the  form  of 
the  fragmentary  thought  of  the  African.  It  has  been  already  observed 
(I.  48)  that  in  the  African  languages  of  the  Kafir  family  there 
is  a  tendency  to  group  the  elements  of  facts  into  closer  combina- 
tions than  are  usucd  in  many  of  the  negro  languages.  But  this  does 
not  hinder  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  former  from  being  as  clearly 
apparent  as  that  of  the  latter. 

On  comparing  the  American  languages  with  the  pure  African 
languages,  we  find  a  massive  character  in  the  former,  and  a  fragmen- 
tary character  in  the  latter,  quite  as  general  and  as  striking  as  the 
slow  excitability  of  the  American  and  the  quick  excitability  of  tlie 
genuine  African.  It  is  from  such  diversity  of  mental  action  that  this 
very  diversity  in  the  structure  of  language  has  been  deduced  in  Book 
I.,  chap.  L,  5^8,  and  it  is  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  theory  there 
laid  down,  that  in  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  human  species  which 
exhibit  most  strongly  the  difference  in  the  supposed  cause,  language 
presents  equally  strongly  in  all  its  details  the  theoretic  difference  in 
the  effect. 

That  theory  may  be  considered  as  proved,  if  in  the  languages  of 
the  other  divisions  of  the  human  species  the  theoretic  effect  is  found 

1  Molina'8  Hi»tor>'  of  Chill,  vol.  iL  p.  348. 
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to  follow  the  theoretic  cause  accoiding  to  the  degree  in  which  this 
is  known  to  exist 


in. — Oceanic^  Indian^  North-East  African^  and  Central  African 

Languages. 

1.  The  languages  to  be  treated  of  in  this  section  are  not  grouped 
together  on  account  of  any  supposed  ethnological  connection  between 
them,  but  solely  in  reference  to  the  degree  of  ready  excitability  which 
is  manifested  by  the  corresponding  races.  This  has  been  shown  in 
the  preceding  part  of  this  chapter,  so  far  as  the  evidence  went,  to  be 
less  than  that  of  those  African  races  which  are  most  remote  from 
foreign  influence,  but  greater  than  that  of  all  other  races  of  men 
except  those  of  the  Indo-European  family. 

Even  in  respect  of  this  one  quality,  however,  the  races  to  whom 
these  languages  respectively  belong  are  by  no  means  on  a  par ;  some 
of  the  Oceanic  having  more  ready  excitability  than  any  others  in  the 
group.  Those  languages  shall  be  taken  first  which  belong  to  the 
races  of  quickest  excitability  and  the  others  afterwards  in  succession 
according  to  their  proximity  or  affinity,  to  see  whether  the  fragmen- 
tary character  of  the  language  corresponds  to  the  mental  readiness  of 
the  race. 


POLYNESIAN. 

2.  In  the  Polynesian  language,  called  so  from  its  being  spoken  through- 
oat  the  many  islands  east  of  the  meridian  of  the  Friendly  Islands  as 
well  as  in  New  Zealand,  the  structural  features  possess  a  special 
interest  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  region,  and  to  the  wide 
prevalence  of  the  race  indicating  a  special  adaptation  to  that  region. 
These  features  will  first  be  briefly  sketched  as  grammatical  facts,  before 
those  characteristics  of  the  language  are  noticed  which  bear  on  the 
theoretical  question  of  the  present  chapter.  And  in  this  sketch  each 
statement  is  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  Maori,  the  language  of 
New  Zealand,  when  the  other  dialects  are  not  mentioned,  and  as  true 
for  these  also  when  the  necessary  phonetic  changes  are  made. 

The  Polynesian  phonesis  is  in  a  high  degree  vocalic.  The  consonants 
in  Maori  are  only  k^  f,  p,  h,  tr,  r,  «,  n,  mJ 

In  Hawaiian  and  Tahitian  the  k  has  become  a  mere  catch  in  the 
throat,  which  may  be  written  9,  but  is  often  omitted  ;  and  the  t  of 
Maori  and  Tahitian  is  written  k,  more  properly  k',  in  Hawaiian, 
though  the  grammarian  of  the  language  regrets  that  the  same  letter 
was  not  used  as  in  the  other  dialects ;  n  too  has  become  n  in  Hawaiian, 
and  has  been  dropped  in  Tahitian,  so  that  these  seem  less  guttural  than 
Maori.  ^    In  Maori  also,  to  is  sometimes  aspirated  as  wh;  while  in 

1  M&uiuell's  New  Zealand  Grammar,  p.  1. 

'  Alexander's  Hawaiian  Grammar,  p.  3 ;  Gaufisin,  Dialecte  de  Tahiti,  kc, 
pp.  29-35. 
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Hawaiian  it  approaches  more  to  v^  and  still  more  in  TahituiL^ 
Tahitian  also  has  /,  represented  by  ^  in  Hawaiian,  and  by  tr  is 
Maori.^  R  is  sometimes  strong  and  sometimes  weak  in  Maori;  ' 
corresponds  to  it  in  Hawaiian ;  and  though  it  remains  r  in  Tahitias, 
there  are  two  or  three  instances  of  its  being  dropped,  so  that  it  is 
probably  weak.^ 

These  differences  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  more  force  of  brei& 
in  Maori  than  in  the  other  two,  but  all  three  agree  in  their  loTe  of 
vowels,  suffering  no  concurrence  of  consonants,  abounding  in  concurrent 
vowels,  and  requiring  every  word  and  syllable  to  end  in  a  voweL* 
The  vowels  are  given  as  a,  e,  t,  o,  u,  but  Maori  at  least  has  also  e  and  p} 
The  accent  sometimes  makes  a  different  word  as  it  falls  on  the  last 
syllable  or  on  the  penultima,^  at  least  in  Hawaiian. 

3.  There  is  a  remarkable  development  of  the  article.  The  definite 
article,  which  in  the  singular  is  te,  in  the  plural  na,  is  used  to  dis- 
tinguish the  logical  extension  of  tiie  noun  from  all  other  objects,  as 

go  ship 

i  ma  fe  kaipuke^  went  by  ship  (by  nothing  else),  as  well  as  to 
particularise  an  object  within  Uie  extension  of  the  noun.  In  tbe 
former  sense  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  proper  namea  There  is  also 
an  indefinite  article  he;  and' in  the  same  sense  the  numeral  tahij  one, 
is  used  with  the  article  te  prefixed  to  it  for  the  singular,  and  e  for  the 
plural ;  etdhi  having  the  same  meaning  as  the  French  deaJ 

Besides  these,  there  is  an  emphatic  article  Jco^  used  to  emphasise  the 

lie     here       the  piece        the    end 
subject  or  the  predicate,  as  e  fakoto  nei  ho  te  pihi  ko  fe  poro,  (it)  lies 

yoa  the    go 

here,  both  the  piece  and  the  end ;  ko  koe  te  haerey  the  person  that  is  to 
go  is  you.     It  sometimes  makes  a  nominative  absolute. 

The  noun  is  thought  with  such  a  sense  of  the  general  that  it  cannot 
have  ko  without  being  particularised.^ 

Another  article,  a,  is  arthritic,  expressing  the  direction  of  attention  to 
a  substantive  idea  in  connecting  it  as  member  of  a  sentence  (Def.  7), 

paddling  to  Auckland  for  the  food  for  him     the     flour 

as  e  hoe  ana  hi  akarana  ki  te  kai  mana  a  te  paraoa^  he  is  paddling 
to  Auckland  for  food  for  himself,  flour.  Here  thought  still  keeps  hold 
of  mana  in  directing  attention  to  teparaoa  in  order  to  connect  it  with 
the  latter.  A  is  used  with  proper  names  and  personal  pronouns  on 
account  of  the  concrete  fulness  with  which  they  are  thought^  and 
which  makes  them  less  ready  than  common  noims  to  be  thought  in  a 
correlation  ;  but  the  personal  pronouns  as  subjects  do  not  require  a, 
the  relation  is  so  natural  to  them ;  nor  is  it  needed  after  the  preposi- 
tions 0  and  a,  for  these,  as  expressing  possession,  have  more  affinity  for 
the  idea  of  a  person.  Names  of  places  take  a  when  they  are  the 
subject,  but  not  when  they  are  the  object,  as  the  latter  relation  is 
natural  to  them.^ 

4.  Nouns  have  neither  gender  nor  case.     In  a  few  instances  a 

^  Maunsell,  p.  8 ;  Alexander,  p.  3 ;  Gauasin,  p.  82. 
'  Gausein,  p.  83.  *  Maunsell,  p.  8  ;  Gaussin,  p.  34. 

*  GauBsin,  p.  17  ;  Alexander,  pi  3.      '  MauuseU,  pp.  1,  3.     *  Alexander,  n.  5. 
7  Maunaell,  p.  10-15.  "  Ibid.  p.  106-108. 

•  Ibid.  pp.  13,  14,  110. 
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plural  is  formed  by  internal  change ;  some  trisyllables  lengthen  the 
iirst  syllable  in  the  plural.^  There  are  many  compound  prepositions, 
but  of  pure  simple  prepositions  only  some  expressing  by  and  to, 
besides  the  genitive  prepositions  a  and  o.^  Between  the  two  latter 
there  is  a  remarkable  distinction,  a  being  used  for  what  belongs  to  an 
agent  with  whose  action  it  is  concerned,  o  for  passive  possession; 
both  combine  frequently  with  an  element  which  represents  the 
governor  of  the  genitive,  n-  pronominal,  f-  article,  mr  effect  instru- 
ment (akin  to  Tagala  mag).  When  the  element  in  combination 
is  the  definite  article  {t  Maori,  k  Hawaiian),  the  governor  follows 
the  governed,  at  least  in  Hawaiian;  for  the  article  represents  the 
governor,  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  use  for  an  article  to  follow 
its  noun,   while  a  or  o  must  immediately  precede  the  genitive. 

a  beating  me 

Thus,  he  pcUu  m'o  to,  a  beating  for  me  (to  suffer),  he  patu  m'a  hu,  a 

oven  you 

beating  for  me,  a  beating  instrument  for  me  to  use ;  he  hani  m'a  u, 
an  oven  for  you  (to  cook  with),  he  hani  m'o  u^  an  oven  for  you  (to  be 

the  chief  house 

cooked  in).  Hawaiian  k'o  ke  cUit  hale,  the  chiefs  house ;  ko  must 
precede  hule,  because  k  is  the  article  of  hale,^ 

5.  The  same  word  may  be  used  as  substantive,  adjective,  adverb,  or 
verb.^  The  adjective  follows  its  substantive,  but  it  is  rather  a  sub- 
stantive in  apposition,  for  it  becomes  a  verbal  noun  when  it  agrees 
with  a  verbal  noun.6 

The  first  personal  pronoun  in  Maori  is  singular  dhau  or  au^  dual 
taua  incL,  maua  excl. ;  plural,  taiou  incL,  matou  excL ;  the  second  is 
singular  koe^  dual  koirua,  plural  kotdou  ;  the  third  is  singular  to,  dual 
rauOy  plural  ratotu  There  are  three  demonstrative  particles,  neiy  here ; 
nOj  there  near  you ;  ra^  there  more  remote.^ 

6.  There  are  only  two  verbal  elements  of  succession  of  doing  or  being 
in  the  language,  and  they  may  be  taken  either  as  participial  or  assertive. 
These  elements  are  i  and  e.  They  do  not  properly  express  either  tense 
or  mood,  but  rather  the  time  required  at  the  moment  thought  of  for 
the  realisation  of  the  fact  to  which  they  belong ;  t  being  shorter  than  e. 
Thus  i  is  used  for  the  past,  because  being  realised  it  requires  no  time 

angxy    I 

for  its  realisation,  as  i  riri  au^  I  was  angry ;  ^  sometimes  for  the  pre- 
sent when  thought  in  connection  with  something  as  immediately 

emph.  that    angry  at 
contemporaneous,  as    ko  '  ia    i  riri  at,  it  is  that  he  is  angry  at,^  ko 
being  emphatic ;  sometimes  as  a  supposed  present,  for  this  takes  no 

happen  an      axe 

time,  as  i  pono  he  titaha^  if  an  axe  happen  (to  be  my  payment).^ 

sit      here 

On  the  other  hand,  e  is  used  in  a  continuing  present,  as  e  noho  mat, 

he  is  sitting  here ;  also  in  the  future,  real  or  contingent,  and  in  the 

^  Maunsell,  p.  19-21.  s  Ibid.  p.  55. 

>  Ibid.  pp.  119, 120 ;  Alexander,  p.  7. 

*  Alexander,  Part  IL  sect.  3  ;  Maunsell,  p.  43.  ^  Maunsell,  p.  121. 

^  Ibid.  pp.  27,  30.  '  Ibid.   p.  36.  »  Ibid.  p.  139. 
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imperative,^  all  which  suppose  an  interval  <prior  to  realisation ;  ana 
after  the  verb  is  a  particle  of  continuance  equivalent  to  English  -ing.^ 
There  is  also  a  verbal  element  ka^  which,  however,  differs  in  its 
nature  from  i  and  e,  being  rather  a  verbal  stem  than  an  element 

good 

of  verbal  succession.  Ka  is  sometimes  present^  as  ka  pai  (it)  is 
good;  very  frequently  it  is  future  hypothetic  or  contingent^  as  ka 
dead  you  go         I  ^^K'J     John 

mate  koe,  you  will  be  killed ;  ka  haere  ahau  ka  riri  a  Hone^  if  I  go 
John  will  be  angry.^  A  new  fact  is  frequently  introduced  by  kcu^ 
Akin  to  A-a  IB  the  particle  kuOj  which  introduces  a  fact  as  completed.^ 
Prepositions  also  expressing  movement  towards  are  used  before  a  verb 
to  give  impulse  to  a  command,  purpose,  or  desire.^ 

A  passive  is  formed  by  subjoining  to  the  verbal  stem,  -to,  --nia,  -hia^ 
'kiOf  4ta^  -ina,  -kina,  -a,  -na;  and  from  these,  by  changing  -ia  or  -ina 
to-aito,  are  formed  verbal  nouns  of  the  act  state  object  or  condition.* 
The  negative  is  apt  to  go  first,  and  to  involve  the  copula  in  a  n^ation.^ 

Ka  prefixed  to  a  numeral  generally  denotes  the  completion  of  the 
number,  e  is  a  prefix  of  the  numbers  between  1  and  10.  I  and  kua 
are  occasionally  prefixed  to  numerals.^ 

The  verb  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  directive  particles,  which  form  a 
striking  feature  of  the  language.  These  are — o/u,  from  the  speaker ; 
mat,  towards  him;  akCf  up  to  him;  iho^  down  to  him.  There  are 
also  at,  relative  to  what  has  gone  before,  and  ano^  which  strengthens 
the  assertion. 

As  conjunctions  na  and  a  carry  on  thought  from  one  fact  to  another 
without  expressing  the  relation  between  them.^^ 

7.  The  verb  being  thought  with  little  subjectivity  is  apt  to  be 
treated  as  a  noun.  This  takes  place  if  the  sense  of  its  realisation  in 
the  subject  is  weakened  by  its  not  being  the  predicate  in  the  state- 
ment of  fact  in  which  it  is  a  member,  the  fact  which  it  states  being 
only  a  subordinate  part  of  another  fact,  or  by  its  being  thought 
strongly  in  its  objective  accomplishment,  or  by  a  special  emphasis 
affecting  the  subject  so  as  to  detach  it.  In  consequence  of  such 
weakening  of  the  subjective  realisation  the  verb  may  change  into  the 
nature  of  a  participle  in  apposition  with  its  subject  (see  below. 
Example  12),  or  the  subject  may  change  into  a  possessive,  the  verb 
being  thought  as  belonging  to  it,  or  if  the  verb  has  a  direct  object,  it 
may  be  thought  in  its  accomplishment  in  this  object,  and  then  the 
object,  with  the  verb  afifecting  it  in  apposition,  may  be  thought  as 
belonging  to  the  subject  changed  into  a  possessive  (see  below, 
Example  14.) 

Actions  also,  instead  of  being  thought  properly  as  realised  by  the 
agent,  are  apt  to  be  thought  in  their  accomplishment  as  passive  afifec- 
tions  of  the  object^  especially  when  the  action  is  part  of  another  fact" 

8.  As  to  what  concerns  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter  there  is 
not  in  Polynesian  a  detachment  of  such  fine  fragments  of  the  noun 

1  MaunseU,  pp.  40,  136.  '  Ibid.  p.  42.  »  Ibid.  pp.  138,  139. 

*  WilUams,  Dictionary.  ■  MaunseU,  pp.  139,  140.  •  Ibid.  pp.  40,  41. 

'  Ibid.  pp.  45-47,  61.  «  Ibid.  pp.  166,  167.  »  Ibid.  pp.  126,  127. 

10  Ibid,  p,  87-96.  "  Ibid.  pp.  160,  161. 
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and  of  the  verb  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  pure  African  languages.  Yet, 
with  the  exception  of  these  languages,  expression  is  more  broken  into 
small  parts  in  Polynesian  than  in  any  variety  of  human  speedb.  And 
it  possesses  another  peculiarity  of  structure  which  corresponds  to 
what  has  been  deduced  in  Book  L,  chap,  i.,  7,  as  the  effect  which  a 
minor  degree  of  quickness  of  mental  action  will  tend  to  produce, 
when  there  is  little  generalisation  of  the  nature  of  things  and  facts. 
The  Polynesian  disdects  are  all  remarkable  for  a  prevalence  of 
dissyllabic  roots.  They  also  have  a  tendency  to  reduplication  of  part 
of  a  root  or  doubling  the  whole  of  it ;  such  as  takes  place  more  or 
less  in  all  the  families  of  language  to  express  greatness,  smallness, 
intensity,  frequency,  and  other  varieties,  when  these  are  thought, 
not  as  particularisations  of  the  radical  idea,  but  as  second  thoughts 
of  it  which  supply  the  element  of  speciality  which  the  first  thought 
wanted.^  But  the  prevalence  of  dissyllabic  roots  shows  that  the 
mental  habit  is  to  think  even  natural  units  of  thought  in  two 
parts  of  which  neither  is  subordinated  to  the  other  as  a  mere  par- 
ticularisation  of  it  And  this  it  is  which  in  the  deduction  above 
mentioned  has  been  connected  with  a  minor  degree  of  quickness  and 
such  thought  as  the  Polynesians  possess.  For  the  other  condition 
also  which  is  required  by  that  principle  is  present  in  Polynesian 
thought.  The  natives  of  those  islands  in  their  easy  life  have  no 
need  to  generalise  their  experience  of  the  essential  nature  of  things 
and  facts.  They  have  but  to  take  what  they  find,  and  they  think 
therefore  with  concrete  particularity. 

Hawaiian  Dialect. 

9.  The  following  are  examples  of  the  Hawaiian  dialect : — (1.)  k'e 

giro     away  here  I  prep,  of  obj.     this  to       you 

liaawi  ak'u  net  au        i  k'eia  i  a  oe,  I  give  this  to  you.^    K'e 

is  thought  to  be  Va  e^  k'a  the  article  and  e  verbal  participle  (the 
person  who) ;  cJc'u  verbal  directive,  giving  the  direction  of  the  action 
in  the  view  of  the  speaker,  i  preposition  of  object ;  a  after  i  arthritic 
(3).  After  verbs  of  motion  i  o  is  used  instead  of  i  a  before  personal 
pronouns  and  proper  names ;  for  those  verbs  pass  more  strongly,  and 
therefore  their  object,  having  less  need  of  connection,  takes  a  weaker 
arthritic  element,  o,  which  is  a  weaker  vowel  than  a.     These  elements 

complete  come  hither  now    I 

a,  o,  and  9o,  are  articles  (see  18).  (2.)  Ua  hde  mat  net  au^  I 
have  come  here;^  ua  affirms  the  completion  of  an  action  or  the 
resulting  state,^  mai  is  the  verbal  directive,  nei  means  either  here 

not       I  work    again       your       work 

or  now.  (3.)  Aole  au  e  hana  hou  i  K'a'u  Jiana,  I  will  not  do 
your  work  again  ;^  the  assertion  is  involved  in  aole,  for  the  sub- 
ject follows  the  verb ;  e  expresses  the  succession  of  being  or  doing, 
thought  as  uncompleted,  whether  future  or  in  progress ;  i  is  the 

^  Bleek's    Grammar    of    South    African    Languages,   sect.    430 ;   BiiB,   0]^i 
Grammar,  sect.  41,  2 ;  Bohtlingk's  Yakut  Grammar,  sect.  780. 
'  Alexander's  Hawaiian  Grammar,  Part  II.  sects.  4,  32. 
<  Alexander,  sect.  6.        ^  Ibid.  Fart  I.  sect  48.        ^  Ibid.  Part  IL  sect.  8. 
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preposition  of  the  object;  k'au  consists  of  K  definite  aiticlfi»  refer- 

BpMk  we  two  vitk 
ling  to  hana^  a  active  genitive,  u  thee.  (4.)  E  olelo  pu  tnaua  me 
Manono,  I  will  speak  with  Manono :  ^  olelo^  which  probably  shoold 
be  written  ^oteto^  is  the  same  word  as  Maori  korerOf  to  speak; 
pu  must  be  some  auxiliary  element  of  the  same  idea ;  this  example 
is  remarkable  for  the  tendency  to  mass  objects  together  which,  appears 
in  the  use  of  maua,  as  if  there  was  a  weak  sense  of  the  indi- 
vidual substance  (Def.  4) ;  me  Manono  is  exegetical  of  maua.  The 
aggregate  of  two  is  used  for  the  connection  in  such  expressions  as 

they  two 

Hoapili  laua  o  Kalanimoku,  i.e.,  Hoapili  and  Kalantmoku;^  and 
in  these  o,  the  inactive  element  of  the  genitive,  always  precedes  the 
second  member  to  determine  the  combination  as  pertaining  to  it  (49,  VL 

■it       he         a  certain      boy         thing       reTile    liitlMr 

170).    (5.)  Ho^o'noho  ^o'ia  i  Verk'ahi  k'eik'i  i  mea  e  hcfioHno  mcd  i  a 

us 

makou^  he  set  a  boy  as  a  thing  to  revile  us ;  ^  lufio  is  a  causative 
prefix,  much  in  use,  which  is  felt  as  a  distinct  element  in  the  forma- 
tion, combining  without  fusion,  or  else  coalesces  with  the  root  into  a 
single  idea  to  be  learned  from  the  dictionary  (IL  3) ;  ^o  emphasises 
the  personal  pronoun,  to,  as  subject;   iy  preposition  of  object;  i(r'e, 

the 

definite  article,  Icahi^  one ;  e  and  ta  as  already  explained.    (6.)  ^o  ka 

die       the  thing      be  afraid 

make  hfa  mea  e  mxtk'aiu  ai^  the  thing  to  be  afraid  of  is  death ; '  9o 
emphasises  the  predicate,  e  is  prospective  being  or  doing  taken  par- 

ticipally ;  at  is  a  relative  element  referring  to  the  antecedent  k'a  mea, 

thia    def.  me  gire    away  here  to  arth.  yoa 

(7.)  90  k'eia  k'a'^u  e  haawi  aVu  nei  i  a  '  oe,  'tis  this  I  give  to 
you,^  my  giving  to  you  is  this ;  9o  is  the  emphatic  article  with  the 
demonstrative  k'e^a  as  predicate ;  k'  definite  article  referring  to  the 

lail  hither 

act ;  a  active  genitive  element ;  e  doing  in  progress.  (8.)  E  holo  mat 
oontinaing  he 

ana     ia,  he  is  sailing  hither;^  e  is  the  abstract  succession  of 

thni 
being  or  doing  thought  as  in  progress,  mat  verbal  directive.    (9.)  Fe'Ia 

def.  inact.  def.  conitable  tell  oontin.  hitherto  pen.  me 
kf  '  o  '  k'a  maJcai  hai  ana  mat  i  a  ^u,  thus  was  the  con- 
stable's telling  me,^  ie.,  so  the  constable  told  me;  pda  consists  of 
pe^  which  denotes  likeness,  and  la  demonstrative,  and  being  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence  it  acts  as  the  verb,  and  involves  the  asser- 
tion or  fact ;  k'  is  the  definite  article  referring  to  hai  ana  ;  o  ia  tlie 

not     I  caU      forth  yon 

inactive  genitive  of  mak'ai.     (10.)  AoU  au  e  k'apa  ak'u  i  a  oukfou 

iudef .  art.  pi.  of  persons  servant 

he  poe        k'auwa^  I  will  not  call  you  servants;®  %  is  the 

preposition  by  which  verb  passes  to  object,  a  is  the  arthritic  of  oui'otu 

reward      well     pass,  the  person     his      the   property 
(Ih)  E  uk'u    mak'ai  ia  Iff  a  mea  nana  k'a  trattrat,  the  person  who 

>  Alexander,  Part  I.  sect.  39.         »  Ibid.  Part  II.  sect.  17.        "  Ibid,  sect  24. 
*  Ibid,  sect  i.  »  Ibid.  sect.  29.  •  Ibid,  sect  38. 
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a    tale     def.       me 

owns  the  property  shall  be  well  rewarded.^   (12.)  He  Jdaao  ahf  'O'iu 

mother  tell  hither  that  to  arthritio  me 

mcJ/nahine  i  hai  mai  at  i  a  9u,  a  tale  which  my  mother  told 
me;^  hfiB  definite  article  referring  to  mak'tuthine  ;  a  is  active,  o  inactive 
genitive ;  k'aao  is  of  mak'tiahine  as  active  ;  k\  i.e.  mak'uahinej  belongs 
to  tt  as  inactive ;  i  is  succession  of  being  or  doing  reduced  by  being 
past ;  ai  refers  to  an  antecedent ;  ia  as  already  explained ;  %  hai  is 
participal  supplementary  or  in  apposition  to  mak'uahine  (see   7). 

emph.  art.  thou  def.  art.    man  dem.      steal       my    hone 

(13.)    ^0  oe     k'e    k'anaka  n'a-na  i  aihue  k^'O'^u  liOy  the  man 

who  stole  my  horse  is  thou ; '  this  is  the  possessive  construction  of  a 
relative  clause ;  in  nana  n  represents  the  fact,  which  as  an  action  a 

my  he  aend  hither 
belongs  to  na  as  possessive  (see  7).  (14.)  N'cfiu  noiae  Jufio'una  mai^ 
I  will  send  him/  (mine  is  he  to  send  hither) ;  there  is  strong 
emphasis  on  /,  expressed  by  the  strengthening  demonstrative  particle 
720,  which  corresponds  to  Maori  ano  (6),  and  tliis  has  the  effect  of 
weakening  the  sense  of  realisation  of  the  verb  in  the  subject ;  the 
subject  consequently  becomes  possessive,  and  the  object  with  the 
verb  affecting  it  as  an  apposition,  is  thought  as  belonging  to  that 
possessive,  being  represented  by  r»,  and  connected  by  the  active  article 

neg.     my   hear        hia       character 

a  with  9t^  (15.)  Aoh  a-^u  lohe  i  k'-o'na  ano,  I  have  not  heard  his 
character ;  ^  the  negative  is  treated  as  a  verbal  element,  and  is  the 
predicate  of  the  sentence,  and  the  verb  not  being  predicate  is  put  in 
the  possessive  construction  (see  7),  there  is  not  my  hearing  of  his 

make    first  pasa.  forth  continaing  dem.  the      road 

character.    (16.)  E  Juma  mua  ia  ak'u     ana       no   k'e  dUmuiy  the 

there 

road  is  being  made  first  ;^  no  affirms  strongly.      (17.)  Ma*laila  % 

guard   securely  pass,  away  that 

rrudama  malu  ia  dh!u  ai  90  Laieik^awai,  'twas  there  that  Laiei- 
kawai  was  guarded  securely ;  ^  nudaUa  acts  as  the  verb  of  the  sentence ; 
ai  refers  to  mdliala  as  antecedent ;  i  is  the  element  of  past  being  or 
doing  (6). 

The  broken  or  fragmentary  nature  of  this  language  appears  most 
clearly  in  the  separateness  of  the  fine  verbal  elements  whidi  make  up 
the  verbal  idea.  Thus,  in  the  last  but  one  of  the  above  examples,  e  is 
the  abstract  element  of  being  while  yet  unaccomplished ;  and  the  verb 
of  which  it  is  an  element  contains  at  least  three  other  elements,  viz., 
Tiana  mua  ia.  In  the  last  example,  i  is  the  element  of  past  being, 
and^the  verb  to  which  it  belongs  contains  at  least  the  three  elements, 
malama  mcUu  ia,  E  and  i  belong  to  the  whole  three  elements  by 
which  they  are  each  followed,  and  not  to  one  of  these  elements  more 
than  another.  If  therefore  e  were  thought  in  one  conception  with 
hana,  and  i  with  malama,  that  one  conception  should  also  contain  the 
following  adverb,  mua  or  moZu.     Now  the  construction  of  the  above 

>  Alexander,  Part  IL  sect  40.  **Ibid.  sect.  65.  '  Ibid,  sect  64. 

«  Ibid,  sect  46.  ^  Ibid,  sect  43.        [  «  Ibid  sect.  27. 
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two  examples  is  not  peculiar.  Their  parts  have  no  special  affinity 
such  as  leads  to  the  synthetic  combinations  of  the  American  languages ; 
but  always  the  verbal  element,  stem,  adverb,  passive  element^  verbal 
directive,  locative,  emphatic  particle,  subject^  are  thus  arranged  when- 
ever they  occur,  the  object  following  the  subject  if  the  verb  be  active. 
The  adverbs  in  these  two  examples,  therefore,  have  no  closer  connec- 
tion with  the  verbal  stem  than  that  which  exists  between  any  verbal 
stem  and  the  adverb  which  qualifies  it.  They  cannot  be  supposed  to 
be  thought  in  one  conception  with  the  preceding  verbal  stem  unless 
in  every  case  the  adverbial  qualification  is  thought  in  synthesis  with 
the  verbal  stem  which  it  qualifies.  But  the  connection  which  exists 
in  general  between  an  adverb  and  that  which  it  qualifies  is  no  closer 
thfl^  that  of  noun  and  adjective ;  and  where  there  is  no  special  afiSnity 
between  them  the  verbal  stem  and  qualifying  adverb  must  be  thought 
like  noim  and  adjective,  the  mind  first  thinking  the  verbal  stem  and 
then  the  adverb,  and  then  by  a  subsequent  act  combining  the  twa 
It  is  thus  that  hana  mua,  and  mcdama  mcUa  must  be  thought  in  ihe 
above  examples,  and  thus,  too,  that  e  hana  and  i  incdama  must  be 
thought ;  for  there  is  no  closer  connection  between  these  than  between 
the  former.  These  fine  verbal  elements,  as  well  as  the  passive  ele- 
ment and  the  elements  of  direction  and  continuance,  are  all  thought 
as  separate  words^  so  broken  and  fragmentary  is  the  structure  of  the 
language. 

Maori  Dialect. 

10.  The  dialect  of  New  Zealand  scarcely  differs  at  all  in  structure 
from  that  of  Hawaii.  The  Maori  verb  is  very  apt  to  become  a  noun, 
being  thought  in  its  objective  accomplishment  The  possessive  con- 
struction of  the  verb  (see  7)  in  which  the  being  or  doing  is  treated  as 
a  thing  and  the  subject  as  its  possessor,  is  frequent,  especially  when 

my      strike 

a  relative  pronoun  is  understood,  as  (1.)  n'a*hu  i  patu,  I  struck  (the 
past  striking  was  mine) ;  n  refers  to  the  fact,  a  is  the  active  genitive. 

my      oome  hither  here 

(2.)  N'O'ku  i  haere  mat  net,  I  arrived  here ;  o  is  the  inactive  genitive, 

my         speak 

i  verbal  succession  reduced  as  past  (3.)  M'a'ku  e  koreroj  I  will 
speak ;  n  refers  to  a  present  or  past  fact,  m  to  a  future  fact,^  e  verbal 

emph.  art.  only  we  see 

succession  unaccomplished.  (4.)  Ko  Tiake  anake  t'a  matou  i  kite, 
Tiake  was  the  only  one  whom  we  saw;  t'a  matou  is  possessive,  t, 
definite  article,  a  active  genitive.  The  emphatic  article  ko  seems  to 
be  somewhat  more  used  in  New  Zealand  than  the  corresponding 
article  ^o  in  Hawaii ;  for  it  is  used  before  common  nouns  not  only 
in  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  but  also  in  subsequent  positions. 

the    ebbing    away  of  here  the      low  water     of  oatside 

(5.)  Ko  te  timwna  atu  o  konei  ko  te  pakeketa^na  o  waho,  the  ebb 
here  is  low  water  outside  ;^  na  forms  the  verbal  noun,  o  is  the  inactive 

^  Maunsell's  New  Zealand  Grammar,  p.  154.  ^  Ibid,  pi  107. 
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genitive  (4) ;  pakekeia  is  probably  akin  to  pdkefu,  to  clear  off;  accord- 
ing to  this  translation  the  subject  begins  the  sentence.    So  also  in  the 

top     only        eat    pan. 

following : — (6.)  Ko  runa  kau  i  kai  '  na,  the  tops  only  were  eaten ;  * 
i  verbal  element  lightly  thought  as  in  the  past. 

The  abstract  element  of  fact,  ha,  which  expresses  the  sense  of  fact 
thought  definitely  and  as  distinct  from  what  may  have  gone  before, 

in  the 

seems  to  have  no  corresponding  element  in  Hawaiian.^     (7.)   /  te 
first    oaoie  vbL  noun  made  by  def.  art.  God  the  heaven  with  the      earth    and 

orokoTneaia  '  na    i  hana  e      te     Atua  te    rani    me  te  whenua  a 
not  settled  form  the     earth  lie      alone  and  hid  continuanoe  with    art. 

kihai  wJiai  ahua  te  tolienua  i  taJcoto  kau  a  naro      ana         i      te 

dark  the    face    of  the     deep        more    continoance  the     Spirit      of  art.    God 

pouri  te  maia  o  te  hoJionu,  haerere      ana       te  wairua  o  te  Atua 

at      top      at  the  face  of  plnr.  art.  water  and  lay  art.   God  imper.     light 

ki  runa  M  te  mafa  o     na      wai,  na  ka  mea  te  Atua  kia  marama^ 

and  perf.      light       and  see  art    God    prep,  of  obj.   the       light  good 

a  kua  rnarama^  a  ka  kite  te  Atua         i  te  marama  e  pat 

continuance  divide  pass,  continuance      by   art.   God  the      light     proximity  the 

ana,       wehe  *  a         ana         e    te  Atua  te  marama     i        te 

dark      and  name     pass,    continuanoe  by  art.    God     the       light         for    day 

pouri,  a  hua  *  ina  ana  e  te  Atua  te  marama  hei  ao. 
In  the  beginning  was  made  by  God  the  heaven  with  the  earth. 
And  the  earth  was  unsettled  in  form  and  lay  alone,  and  the  face 
of  the  deep  was  hid  with  darkness,  the  Spirit  of  God  was  moving 
on  the  face  of  the  waters.  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  light, 
and  there  was  light.  And  God  saw  the  light  that  it  was  good 
(and),  in  continuance  God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness. 
And  God  called  the  light  day.^  What  fixes  the  time  is  apt  to  go 
first,  and  the  verbal  particles  refer  rather  to  parts  of  the  whole 
time  of  occurrence  than  to  position  in  the  total  succession  of  facts, 
that  is,  in  time  in  general ;  a  expresses  the  succession  of  one  fact 
to  another;  ana  expresses  the  going  on  of  being  or  doing;  o  is 
the  inactive  genitive  element ;  Tia  is  a  demonstrative  element  which 
may  introduce  a  fact ;  ka  denotes  a  new  fact  which  is  thought  as  dis- 
tinct ;  e  expresses  fact  not  concluded.  It  may  be  observed  that  there 
is  a  tendency  to  use  the  passive  construction ;  and  most  commonly 
the  imperative  of  an  active  verb  is  expressed  by  the  passive. 

11.  What  are  called  compounds  by  the  grammarian  of  the  language 
cannot  be  regarded  as  truly  such.  They  are  merely  words  in  juxta- 
position without  any  elision,^  both  of  them  accented;^  and  one  of 
them  often  governing  a  word  independently  of  the  other.^  They  are 
due  to  a  tendency  to  think  elements  of  fact  as  connected  rather  than 

by    the      window    pass,  hither 

as  related,  e.g,,  ma  •  te  '  matapihi '  tia  mai,  give  it  me  by  the  window. 

1  Maunsell,  p.  106.  ^  Williams,  Diet.  New  Zealand,  Ka. 

»  Maunsell,  p.  138.        <  Ibid-  pp.  17,  35.        »  WiUiams,  Diet,  Introd,  p.  18. 

^  Maunsell,  p.  118. 
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Tahitian  Dialect. 

12.  The  dialect  of  TaHti  is  of  similar  structure  to  that  of  Hawaii — 
perf.  paddle        two     plnnd    man    to  open  angle  piep.  obj.  art.  fiah 
9ua  hoe  e  tffio'piti  tau  tcfiata  i  tai  e  hi         i      te    t^Oy   ^   Roo 
art,  name  inaot.  of  art.    one  art.  name  of  art.  other  perf.    put 

te    ifoa      0       te   tqhi  ^o    Teahoroa  te  i^oa  o  te  hoej    ««a   iifiu 

prep.  V>f  obj.  art.  act.  of   they  two  hook    to  low    into  art.     aea     entan^e  forth 

t  t    '    (^       raua  matau  H  raro   H  te  moanOy  fifi     oH ' 

there  art.     book    in  art.    hair  inaot.  of  that  god  there  inact.  of  aaj 

ra    te   matau  i  te   rouru    o     taua  aiua  ra      o    Euahaiu,  parau 

down  there  they  two       fiah  perf.  draw  down  there     oanse  to  approach  np  there 

iho  *  ra     raua    e  i^a,  ^ua  huii  iho   *   rae      fofiatata       cfie  -  ra 

to  art.  tide  canoe    aee  down  there  they  two         man    art.  tangled  art.    hair 

H  te  pae  vcfia,  hio  iho  *  ra  raua  e  ta'^ata  te  mavera  ie  rouru: 
Two  men  paddled  out  to  sea  to  angle  for  fish ;  the  name  of  the  one 
was  Roo,  of  the  other,  Teahoroa.  They  put  their  hook  down  into  the 
sea ;  the  hook  caught  the  hair  of  the  god  of  Ruahata ;  they  thereupon 
said  it  was  a  fish ;  they  thereupon  drew  up,  bringing  it  near  to  the 
side  of  the  canoe ;  thereupon  they  saw  the  tangle  the  hair  was  a 
man ;  ^  9ua  is  Maori  kua ;  the  numerals  do  not  combine  with  the  noun 
as  part  with  it  of  one  idea  of  an  object^  but  remain  distinct  cuid  com> 
bine  like  a  participle  (Def.  13) ;  e  denotes  a  fact  unaccomplished,  and 
with  a  numeral  involves  a  sense  of  succession ;  togo  is  Maori  U>ko^ 
which  is  prefixed  to  every  number  of  persons  from  one  to  ten ;  rua, 
two,  was  under  tabu,'^  and  piti  was  used  instead ;  the  verbal  particles 
are  often  participial ;  aiu,  iho,  ose,  are  verbal  directives,  iho  expressing 
quick  succession  in  time ;  maufera  in  Maori  means  broken  into  masses. 


Samoan  Dialect. 

13.  The  language  of  the  Samoan  or  Navigators'  Islands  differs 
somewhat  in  its  structure  from  the  more  eastern  dialects,  but  is  still 
only  another  dialect  of  the  same  language,  and  is  as  fragmentary  as  the 
others. 

The  subject  is  less  bound  to  follow  the  verb  than  in  the  mote 
Eastern  dialects ;  for  the  grammarian  of  the  language  says  that  the 
nominative  is  sometimes  at  the  commencement  of  the  sentence  and 
sometimes  at  the  end.^  And  though  the  article  of  the  nomina- 
tive is  preceded  by  the  emphatic  9o,  when  it  is  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence,  showing  that  it  is  thought  with  emphasis,  such 
emphasis  seems  to  be  more  usual  in  Samoan.  When  the  subject  is  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence  it  is  preceded  by  e  when  the  verb  is  active, 
but  not  when  it  is  neuter.  This  e  must  be  a  verbal  element  express- 
ing active  force,  which  is  essentially  the  same  idea  as  that  which  is 
expressed  in  Hawaiian  and  Maori  by  the  preposition  e  before  the 
agent  after  a  passive  verb.     The  subject  seems  to  approach  more  than 

1  GauBsin,  Dialecte  de  Tahiti,  p.  256.  <  Ibid.  p.  107. 

'  Violette,  Samoan  Grammar,  p.  73. 
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in  Hawaiian  or  Maori  to  be  thought  as  the  source  of  fact  And 
accordingly  the  element  of  subjective  personality  is  stronger  in  the 
Samoan  dialect;  and  the  personal  pronoun  when  subject  generally 
follows  the  verbal  element  of  tense  and  precedes  the  verbal  stem 
instead  of  following  both,  as  in  Hawaiian  and  Maori ;  it  may  even  go 
first  in  the  future  of  present  prospect  or  in  a  strong  actusd  present 
The  third  singular,  however,  is  less  apt  than  the  others  to  come 
forward  towards  the  first  place. 

Not  only  has  Samoan  a  stronger  sense  of  the  subject  as  such,  but  it 
seems  also  to  think  the  verb  with  stronger  interest,  the  mental  energy 
directed  to  it  being  sufficient  to  think  reciprocal  verbs  and  causatives 
of  reciprocals  as  well  as  the  simple  causatives  and  reduplicated  verbs 
of  the  other  dialects.  It  has  a  passive,  and  the'.verb  is  also  sometimes 
thought  in  Samoan  more  closely  connected  with  the  object  than  with 
the  subject,  the  subject  sometimes  following  verb  and  object^  which  it 
never  does  in  those  other  dialects.  And  with  this  sense  of  transition 
to  an  object  is  probably  connected  the  development  of  reciprocal  verbs, 
for  it  is  the  sense  of  a  multiplicity  of  such  transitions  that  originates 
those  verbs. 

14.  There  are  no  other  dififerences  of  structure  worth  noting  between 
Samoan  and  those  dialects,  as  may  be  seen  from  the   following 

emph.  the  chief  perf .  go  to 

examples : — (1.)  ^o  le  cdiH  ua  alu  i  Apia^  the  chief  has  gone  to 

paii  kiU  the  wife   the  man 

Apia;^  (2.)  nafadle  avdeletane,  the  man  killed  his  wife;^  (3.) 
peif .      begin     be  weU  yesterday  the  chief 

ita  fofiaiosa  mdlolo  ananafi  le  alu^  the  chief  has  begun  yesterday  to 
be  well;^  fcCa  corresponds  to  Hawaiian  luflo  and  New  Zealand 
tohaka^  and  like  these  it  is  used  to  form  causatives ;  mfcfiato^a  it  has 

perf.  go  Peter  to 
coalesced  with  tcHa  into  a  single  idea.  (4.)  Va  alu  Petelo  i  Apta, 
Peter  has  gone  to  Apia ;  proper  nouns  which  in  Hawaiian  are  regularly 
preceded  by  qo  when  they  are  subjects,  take  it  in  Samoan  only  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  the  proper  name  being  perhaps  itself 
more  strongly  thought  in  Samoan  in  accordance  with  its  stronger  sense 
of  personality. 

This  strong  sense  of  personality  appears  in  the  personal  pronouns 
when  governed  by  the  preposition  t.  In  Hawaiian  and  'Mjooti  this 
preposition,  and  the  other  prepositions  which  involve  it,  signifying  to 
or  at,  when  they  govern  a  personal  pronoun  generally  subjoin  a,  which 
is  an  arthritic  element  generally  brought  out  in  thinking  a  personal 
pronoun  as  object  or  condition  of  a  verb.  But  in  Samoan  i  not  only 
subjoins  a,  but  also  te  before  a  personal  pronoun,  this  te  being  the 
element  which  connects  the  personal  pronouns,  all  but  the  third 
singular,  with  the  verb  in  the  actual  present  or  the  present  future ; 
possibly  akin  to  an  element  H  in  Mar4  and  tt  in  Lifu,  two  of  the 

Loyalty  Islands,  which  express  an  abstract  element  of  fact, 
perf.  I   cans,  appear  to         he  def.  art.  of  he  error 

Thus  (5.)  ua  aufcfia  *  cdi    i  a  te  ia     I  '  o'na  sese,  I  have  shown 

^  Violette,  p.  28. 
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I  wiBh  towards  happj  pan.     yon 

him  his  error  ;^  (6,)  aute  taialo  ia      manu  *  ia  outau^  I  wish  that 

I         go       a  day  if 

you  be  happy ;*  (7.)  au  te  alu  t  se  aso^  I  will  go  one  day;*  (8.)  a 
pait  perf .  fact  to  la  hatohet  then  perf.  I     work 

na  ua  i  a  te  au  ae  Ufi  poo  ua  au  galuej  if  I  had  had  a 
hatchet,  I  would  have  worked.^  The  first  ua  expresses  completed 
realiaation,  and  is  translated  is;  it  is  also  used  in  the  present  with 
a  sense  of  completed  realisation. 

The  verbal  elements  of  tense  are  often  participial,  as  in  the  olher 

never  a     man  ao        of  him  fear         anm 

dialects.     Thus  (9.)  e  leai  se  tagata  tutfcfiapea  o  '  na  mata9utia  tain 

formerly 

anamttOf  never  was  a  man  of  whom  the  fear  was  so  great  since  old 
times.^  The  clause  after  tagata  belongs  participially  to  tagesta,  and  so 
the  relative  is  supplied, /a^o^ea  being  used  as  the  stem  of  a  verb. 

the   man  go 

(10.)  9o  le  tagata  ua  alu^  the  man  who  has  gone.®  Ai  is  used  also 
as  a  relative  to  refer  back  to  the  antecedent,  as  in  the  other  dialects. 

imper.  thoa  teU  hither  that  which  chief  paat  thou  see   that  at  the      fdaee 
(11.)   /a       e  tcfiumai  oUfea  oliHna    e    Uoa  ai    i    le     tnalae^ 
tell  me  what  chief  (that)  you  saw  at  the  place  ;^   mad  is  verbal 
directive. 

I        give  away 

The  demonstrative  na  also  serves  for  relative.     (12.)  Ou  te   avaiu 
a  thing  love  to  the   man    that        find    def .  of  me     horse 
86  rnea  alofa  i  le  tagata  na  te  maua    I*  o'u  adqfaniui,  I  will  give  a 
present  to  the  man  that  will  find  my  horse ; '  aJtt^  verbal  directive. 

past  rob  we         sleep 

(13.)  Nagaoi  o  maiou  mxmwe^  he  robbed  while  we  slept'  The  pro- 
noun of  third  person  singular  is  often  omitted  when  subject;  o 
expresses  fact  going  on;  moe  is  reduplicated  for  the  plural  subject 
because  thought  in  close  connection  with  it,  and  yet  with  weak  sub- 
jective realisation  (Def.  14). 

15.  There  is  an  approach  to  composition  in  Samoan  as  in  the  other 
dialects.     It  consists  of  words  connected  together  without  the  inter- 

the  cup  drink  ava 
vention  of  prepositions.     Thus :  ^o  le  ipu  inu  ava,  the  cup  for  drink- 
ring     gold  make  house  prepare 
ing  ava ;  ^  4o  le  mama  aulo,  ring  of  gold ;  *®  fai/ale,  house-make ;  tmt 

meal 

9aigaj  prepare  meaL^^  The  verb  may  also  join  on  to  an  adverb  which 
is  much  in  use,"  or  to  a  noun  governed  by  it,  and  then  take  the  pas- 
sive ending,  as  in  Hawaiian  the  passive  ending  may  be  taken  after 
the  adverb.  It  is  thus  that  what  the  grammarian  calls  compound 
adjectives  formed  of  a  passive  verb  and  a  noun  are  probably  to  be 

stop      wind     pass.  fleet  attack  pasn 

understood,  as  puni  matagi  a,  stopped  by  the  wind ;  fua  tau  ino, 

1  Violette,  p.  46.  »  Ibid.  p.  87.  »  Ibid.  p.  3d.     , 

*  Ibid.  p.  42.  »  Ibid.  p.  61.  •  Ibid.  p.  69. 

»  Ibid.  p.  70.  8  Ibid.  p.  71.  »  Ibid.  p.  73. 

"  Ibid.  p.  63.  "  Ibid.  p.  88.  «  Ibid.  p.  80. 
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attacked  by  a  fleet^  Here  fua  must  be  undeistood  verbally  and  iau 
adverbially,  for  in  Polynesian  any  word  may  be  the  stem  of  a  verb. 
Noun  and  adjective  also  may  join ;  ^  and /oaa  may  be  prefixed  to  an 
adjective  to  express  an  approach  to  the  quality,  the  adjective  being 
doubled  to  denote  the  small  degree  of  the  quality.^ 

In  none  of  these  compounds  are  the  elements  properly  joined 
together.  In  all  of  them  the  mind  passes  from  one  compound  to  the 
other,  scarcely  mingling  the  two,  and  then  completes  their  combination. 
In  this  respect,  as  weU  as  in  its  fragmentary  character,  the  language 
is  like  the  other  Polynesian  dialects  (11). 

ToNGAN  Dialect. 

16.  The  Tongan  language  spoken  in  the  Friendly  Islands  differs 
more  than  Samoan  from  the  other  dialects  of  the  Polynesian  language ; 
but  it  must  still  be  regarded  as  a  dialect  of  that  language.  The 
principal  differences  which  distinguish  it  from  the  other  dialects  are 
these : — 

(1.)  Its  substantives  are  less  defined  by  articles,  and  there  is  less 
sense  of  locality.  Instead  of  the  definite  and  indefinite  articles  of  the 
other  dialects,  Tongan  has  only  one  article  ^,  which  is  sometimes 
translated  a,  and  sometimes  the.  This  article  directs  attention  to  the 
substantive  object  as  an  entire  object  of  thought  (Def.  4)  without 
particularising  it  amongst  others.  The  emphatic  article  "ko  is  used  like  9o 
in  Hawaiian,  except  that  it  may  sometimes  be  used  before  a  common 
noun  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  without  the  noun  having  the 
article  or  any  other  defining  element^  The  possessive  of  the  personal 
pronouns  may  precede  the  noun  which  is  possessed  without  ite  having 
an  article  to  represent  the  latter. 

(2.)  There  is  no  more  sense  of  relations  in  Tongan  than  in  the  other 
dialects.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  that  nice  distinction  of  active  and 
passive  in  the  genitive  relation,  which  is  denoted  by  a  and  o  in  the 
other  dialects,  nor  is  there  any  preposition  before  a  noun  which  is 
governed  by  another  as  a  genitive.  There  is  no  preposition  before  the 
accusative ;  but  in  this  it  agrees  with  Samoan,  and,  as  in  Samoan,  the 
verb  passes  immediately  to  its  object  and  the  subject  may  follow. 

(3.)  The  Tongan  verb  has  no  passive  voice.  Yet  the  passive  ending 
ia  or  ea  is  used  to  form  adjectives.  The  want  of  a  passive  verb  is 
probably  due  to  a  greater  interest  in  action,  and  consequently  less 
tendency  to  think  accomplishment  passively  in  its  object.  The  verb, 
however,  seems  to  be  a  lighter  element  in  Tongan  than  in  Samoan,  for 
it  does  not  take  up  connected  elements  so  as  to  form  derivative  verbs 
like  Samoan,  and  only  forms  causatives  with  faka  like  the  other 
dialecta  In  other  respects  the  structure  of  Tongan  is  in  the  main 
similar  to  that  of  the  dialects  already  considered.  It  agrees  with 
Samoan  in  placing  the  personal  pronoun  as  subject  after  the  verbal 
element  of  tense  and  before  the  verbal  stem,  except  the  third  singular, 
which  generally,  as  in  Samoan,  follows  both  as  determined  by  the 

1  Violette,  p.  80.        ^  Ibid.  p.  31.        '  Mariner's  Tonga  Islands  Grammar. 
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verb.  In  the  past,  howeyer,  and  in  the  fntare,  the  third  singniar 
personal  pronoun  abbreviated  to  t  may  follow  the  yerbal  element  of 
tense,  the  past  or  future  fact  being  less  strong  to  determine  it.  There 
is  no  tense  in  which  the  personal  pronoun  comes  first  as  in  the 
Samoan  actual  present,  and  present  future.  It  has  three  verbal  dizec- 
tives,  met,  atu,  and  aiku  The  personal  pronoun  when  subject  may  be 
repeated  after  the  verbal  stem  in  its  more  objective  form  to  strengthen 
the  idea  of  it  And  these  seem  to  be  all  the  characteristics  which 
distinguish  Tongan  among  the  Polynesian  dialects.  Owing  to  some 
of  these,  expression  is  not  broken  in  Tongan  into  so  many  fragments 
as  in  some  of  the  other  dialects ;  but  those  fragments  into  which  it 
is  broken  are  as  fine  and  separate  as  theirs. 

FIJIAN. 

17.  The  language  of  the  F\jians  differs  from  the  pure  Polynesian 
in  the  following  respects : — 

(1.)  It  has  a  stronger  sense  of  the  subject  as  the  source  of  fact,  so 
that  when  this  is  a  personal  pronoim  it  goes  before  the  verb,  preceding 
both  the  verbal  element  and  the  verbal  stem,  except  the  third  singular, 
which  is  more  objective,  and  which,  like  the  noun  proper  and  common, 
follows  both.  When  the  personal  pronoun  as  subject  follows  the  verb, 
it  is  preceded  by  the  article  ko,  because  it  is  thought  more  objectively 
like  a  noun,  and  is  strengthened  by  the  inherence  of  the  verb. 

(2.)  The  verb,  when  transitive,  is  thought  more  in  reference  to  the 
object  than  to  the  subject,  so  that  the  object  generally  follows  the 
verb  and  is  followed  by  the  subject  when  this  is  a  noun.^  There  are 
several  passive  forma  The  verb  is  also  thought  with  more  interest 
than  in  Polynesian,  so  that  there  is  a  greater  development  of  deriva- 
tive verbs,  intensives,  and  reciprocals,  as  well  as  causativee,  and  a 
greater  tendency  to  attach  to  the  verb  connected  elements ;  especial 
note  being  taken  of  the  verb  in  reference  to  its  transitiveness  or 
intransitiveness.  There  is  a  stronger  sense  of  relation  to  an  object, 
but  much  less  sense  of  the  direction  or  locality  of  the  action  than  in 
pure  Polynesian. 

(3.)  Substantive  objects  are  thought  with  little  use  of  articles  to 
particularise  them,  llie  emphatic  article  ko  is  used  as  in  Polynesian, 
except  that  it  is  not  limited  to  the  subject  or  predicate ;  but  there  is 
only  one  other  separate  article,  tui  or  a,  which  expresses  an  act  of 
attention  directed  to  a  substantive  object,  but  without  any  definition 
or  distinction  of  the  particular  from  the  general,  such  as  is  expressed 
by  the  Polynesian  definite  article.  The  personal  pronouns  have  four 
numbers — ^singular,  dual,  trial,  and  plursJ,  the  trial  denoting  a  small 
plurality.  The  first  person,  as  in  Polynesian,  has  inclusive  and 
exclusive  forms.  Nouns  have  no  proper  number ;  but  the  word  vet 
preceding  them  denotes  plurality.  There  are  nouns  which  denote  ten 
objects  of  a  particular  kind,  as  &/,  ten  turtles ;  bolq,'^  ten  fishes ;  others 
for  one  hundred. 

With  the  exception  of  the  above  differences  Fijian  agrees  for  the 

^  Hazlewood's  Fijian  Grammar,  p.  56.  '  Ibid,  pi  11. 
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most  part  in  structure  with  Polynesian.  There  ia  the  same  indefinite- 
ness  of  tense  and  of  mood ;  nearly  the  same  poverty  of  prepositions, 
and  want  of  distinction  between  the  parts  of  speech ;  the  same  separar 
tion  from  the  verbal  stem  of  fine  verbal  elements  which  give  a  cOTtain 
vague  expression  of  tense,  and  which,  though  generally  followed 
immediately  by  the  verbal  stem,  are  thought  in  as  separate  a  mental 
act  as  the  corresponding  Polynesian  particles ;  and  there  is  the  same 
tendency  to  doubling  to  express  a  special  application  of  a  root.  A 
few  examples  may  show  that  the  hmguage  of  Fiji  has  its  fine  frag- 
ments like  Polynesian. 

I  neg.  Terb  know  art.  its  doing 
18.  (1.)  Au  sa  sena  ni  kila  na  kena  i§aka§akcL^  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  done ;  ^  «a  is  an  element  of  realisation  like  Hawaiian  he  and 
New  Zealand  ka;  ni  is  an  element  of  relation  which  connects  a  verb 
with  an  infinitive  which  it  governs ;  na  is  always  required  before  the 
direct  object  of  a  verb  on  account  of  the  strength  with  which  the 
transition  to  the  object  is  thought ;  hena  consists  of  demonstrative  Are, 
referring  to  i§<ika§aka^  and  no,  referring  to  the  possessor ;  i§aka§aka 

is  the  verbal  noun  of  mode  of  action,  from  §dka  to  do,  t  being  an 

one    art.    man  ait  in  art. 

element  similar  to  Hawaiian  t.     (2.)  E  ndita  na  tamaia  ka  tiko  e  na 
land  Uz 

vanua  ko  Usiy  there  was  a  man  in  the  land  of  Uz ;  ^  e  is  an  element 
of  numeration ;  na  directs  attention  to  the  substantive  object ;  ka  is 
a  verbal  element  which  before  a  verbal  stem  expresses  an  intransitive 

state,  after  a  verbal  stem  transition  of  an  action;  the  verb  of  the 

offer  np 
sentence  is  latent  in  e  /  ko  ia  the  emphatic  article.    (3.)  Sa  §ambor% 

art.    son  hia 

Aisake  na  luve'na  ko  Eparaama,  Abraham  offered  up  his  son  Isaac ; ' 

transitive  verbs  end  in  a  when  governing  a  common  noun,  but  in  i 

when  governing  a  proper  noun,  there  not  being  the  same  sense  of 

transition  to  the  latter  because  the  object  is  not  singled  out  but 

already  defined  by  a  proper  name ;  words  of  kindred,  like  luve^  and 

nouns  expressing  members  of  the  body  or  parts  of  a  thing,  can  directly 

art.  what    fut.       do 

subjoin  the  pronoun  as  a  possessive  suffix.    (4.)  A  §ava  e  na  ffakava 

emph.  art.  he        to  they  they  hate    him 

ko  koya  vei  ira  era  §a'H  koya^  what  is  it  that  he  will  do  to 
them  who  hate  him  %^  na  expresses  the  future  or  the  potential ;  the 
verb  of  the  sentence  is  involved  in  a  §avay  it  is  what ;  e  is  perhaps  a 
demonstrative  element,^  more  probably  a  verbal  element ;  f;a  is  a  tran- 
sitive suffix ;  era  acts  as  relative,  e  being  more  strongly  demonstrative 
than  i;  ii  is  a  transitive  suffix,  which  before  a  common  noun  would 
be  ta^  but  before  a  personal  pronoun  or  proper  noun  is  ti;  the  transi- 
tive suffix  differs,  probably  according  to  the  sense  of  force  in  the 

I  loTe  trans. 

transition  of  the  action.    (5.)  Au  sa  lama  *  ni  ira  era  sa  loma'ni  au, 

emph.  art.  he  laye 

I  love  them  who  love  me.^    (6.)       0      Jesu  o  koya  vakambtda'i 

^  Hazle wood's  Fijian  Grammar,  p.  6.  '  Ibid.  p.  10.  '  Ibid.  p.  12. 

*  Ibid.  p.  26.      ^  Hazlewood'a  IMctionary,  na.      *  Hazlewood'a  Grammar,  p.  26. 
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from  art.  wrath  fat.  follow  hither 
kenda  mat  na  ffundru  e  na  muri  mai,  Jesus,  who  saveth  us  from 
the  wrath  to  come ;  ^  vakamhulcU  seems  to  be  thought  participiaUj, 
as  it  has  no  verbal  element  like  sa;  it  is  the  causative  of  buU 
fonned  as  in  Maori;  i  is  the  transitive  element  before  a  pezsonal 
pronoun;  nda  is  the  first  person  plural,  inclusive  of  the   perscm 

spoken  to,  A»  a  demonstrative  element ;  mat  is  the  verbal  diiectiTeL 

art.     man    that  I  past  ipoak  to  him  to  build  art.     my       honae 
(7.)  A  iamata  ka'^u  a  vosa    vua  me  tara  na  no'ngu  vale,  the  man  tn 

whom  I  spoke  to  build  my  house  ;^  vua  is  contracted  from  vei  ya;  nomg^ 

is  composed  of  na  referring  to  vaLey  o  arthritic  article  of  ikgu  (see  9, 34X 

art.  yam  art.  thing    yh.  oL  hay     hy  dem.  art^     pot 

and  fi^  me.  (8.)  A  uvi  na  ka  sa  ndawvol'i  ki'na  na  kwrf\ 
yams  are  the  things  with  which  pots  are  generally  bought;  ^  literallj, 
the  things  (that)  pots  are  genersJly  bought  by  them  are  yams  ;  ndaa 
is  a  prefix  of  frequency  or  intensity ;  i  is  passive  suffix  expressive  of 

art.  what   they  cheer  at  that  art.     sian  emph.  art 

intransitiveness.    (9.)  A  Oava  era  sa  tama  ki'na  na  tamaia      o 

that      art.  what  sit     there  emph.  art.  king 

ngorif  a  §ava  sa  tiko  ki'na     ko      tui   Viti;  what  do  those  men 

ran  ait 

cheer  at?    What,  the  King  of  Viti  is  there.^    (\Q.)  Sa  ndro'ta'ka  ^a 

knife  thief 

i'sde  na  mbidako,  the  thief  ran  away  with  the  knife  ;^  taka  is  a 
double  transitive  element  by  which  the  action  of  ndro  passes  to  isel^: 
the  relation  implied  in  the  transition  gets  no  distinct  expression ;  ue2g 

dimh  art.    axe 

is  the  noun  of  instrument  of  sele,  to  cut    (11.)  Kamba-ta-ka  na  nuxttm 

emph.  art.  thia  tree 

o^     ngoy  climb  with  this  axe.^   (12.)  Kamha'ta  na  kau^  climb  the 

speak  lean 

tree.  (13.)  Vosa'ka  na  iamata^  speak  to  the  man.^    (14.)  Sa  kala'kaia 

fetand  art.  hanana 

toka^na  vudi,  the  banana  leans  ;^  toka  and  some  other  such  verbs 

ait. 

are  used  as  auxiliaries  in  expressing  a  continuing  condition.  (15.)  A 

what  art.  thing  yh.  eL  fat    do     to  him  art.     man  kill        art.  native 

§ava  na  ka     sa    na  §aka  muz  na  tamaia  sa  na  moku'ta  na  kai 

emph.  art.  this  and   take        away   art.      rep9rt         evil  from  they  art 

Filieitia       o       ngOy  ka  kawta  tani  na  i'ronorono  §a  vei  ira  na 
for  yh.  eL   man     from  where  emph.  art    he     art  native  not 

Isireli?  ni  sa  tamata  mai'vei  ko  koya  na  kai  FilisUia  taica 
circumcised  emph.  this  that  defy      art.  his  army  art    God      liriug 

§ili  0  ngOf  me  mbole'a  a  n'O'na  veimatavaUu  na  Kalau  hula: 
What  shall  be  done  to  the  man  that  killeth  this  Philistine  and  taketh 
away  the  reproach  from  Israel  ?  for  who  is  this  uncircumcised  Philis- 
tine that  he  should  defy  the  armies  of  the  living  God  % ''  The  force  of 
interrogation  brings  the  subject  to  the  head  of  the  sentence;  ^zAa, 
like  the  shortest  form  or  root  of  most  verbs,  may  be  used  as  a  passive  ;^ 
iu  the  active  sense,  the  root  is  reduplicated  if  intransitive,  and  if 


^  Hazlewood's  Grammar,  p.  26. 
*  Ibid.  p.  81. 
7  Ibid.  p.  54. 


2  Ibid.  p.  27. 
»  Ibid.  p.  83. 
8  Ibid.  p.  37. 


»  Ibid.  p.  28. 
•  Ibid.  p.  U 
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transitiye  it  takes  a  transitive  suffix,  unless  when  the  yerb  runs  into  a 
noun  to  make  a  kind  of  compound ;  in  mohda  and  hauta  tavm  transi- 
tive suffix ;  ironorono  is  the  verbal  noun,  from  rono^  to  hear ;  tamaia 
maivei  follow  «a  as  a  verbal  stem,  this  uncircumcised  Philistine  is  a 
man  from  where ;  mbole'a  ia  a  subjunctive,  for  the  absence  of  sa  shows 
that  it  is  not  a  principal  but  a  subordinate  fact ;  a  is  transitive  suffix ; 
in  noruif  the  first  n  refers  to  veimcUavailu,  and  tm  to  KaJUm  hula. 

The  verbal  particles  in  the  above  examples  are  quite  as  fine  and  as 
separate  as  in  the  Polynesian  dialects,  except  those  which  are  suffixed 
to  the  verbal  stem,  for  these  adhere  to  it  much  more  closely  than  the 
passive  element  ia  does  in  Polynesian. 

19.  There  is  also  a  similar  formation  of  imperfect  compounds  (see 
11).     The  simple  verb  may  run  into  a  noun  without  an  article  and 

make  garden 

form  a  kind  of  compound  verb  as  in  Polynesian :  ^aka  were,  make 

Bet    yam 
garden  ;  hiUu  uvi,  set  yam.^ 

Nouns  of  kindred,  or  of  parts  or  members,  being  thought  as  parts 
of  correlations,  not  as  independent  objects,  are  ready  to  coalesce  with 
other  elements ;  they  can  take  up  a  pronoun  as  possessive  suffix,  and 

art.    man      body    big 

they  are  ready  to  coalesce  with  an  adjective ;  as  a  tamata  yano'lemi, 
a  big-bodied  man.      Some  other  nouns  also  may  coalesce  with  the 

art.  town  house   good 

more  usual  adjectives ;  as  a  koro  vale'vtnaka,  a  town  having  good 

houses.^    Nouns  and  verbal  roots  coalesce  and  sometimes  become  fused 

fuel         bnm  mn  water 

together  by  use ;  as  mbuka'wana,  fire  in  a  live  state ;  u§i  *  toai,  river. 
A  passive  verb  and  a  noun  may  coalesce  and  be  used  as  an  adjec- 

touched  siok 

tive ;  as  tauvi  mate,  touched  with  sickness.^ 

cut       teu" 

Two  verbs  may  coalesce;  as  sde'ndrutia,  to  cut  off;  and  the  first 
sometimes  takes  its  own  transitive  suffix ;  as  sde'vatidrutia. 

These  compounds  are  all  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  the  Samoan 
language.  Their  parts  are  thought  in  succession.  One  runs  into 
another  without  any  expression  of  relation,  and  therefore  without  any 
interval  of  transition.  In  the  last  example  the  components  are  each 
a  part  of  the  idea  of  cutting  off,  thought  not  separately,  as  in  Yoruba 
(L  22),  but  one  mingling  with  the  other. 

A  similar  coalescence  of  successive  thoughts  is   to  be  seen  in 

cans,  body       strong      trans. 

such  formations  as  vdka'yano'haukauwa'takOy  to  cause  to  be  strong 
in  body;^  vaka  is  the  same  as  Maori  wkaka,  and  thought  passes 
through  it  to  the  next  elements  and  they  are  all  carried  to  the  object 
through  taka.  But  the  large  formations  which  thus  arise  show  how 
thought  is  attracted  by  the  interest  of  the  verb. 

A  readiness  of  words  to  coalesce  in  succession  is  when  other  ten- 
dencies help  naturally  accompanied  by  derivative  formations,  such  as 

^  Hazlewood'a  Grammar,  p.  32.  ^  Ibid,  pu  20. 

»  Ibid.  p.  43. 
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the  Fijtan  verbs  and  adjectives  formed  with  ret-,  plurality  or  redpro- 
city  (see  13) ;  dau-^  intensity  or  frequency  j  and  vaka-,  awdmilation. 


ANNATOM. 

20.  Passing  westward,  we  get  out  of  the  influence  of  the  Polynesian 
language  and  find  in  their  purity  the  speech  tendencies  of  the  dark 
races  which  inhabit  the  islands. 

The  Melanesian  phonesis  is  more  consonantal  than  the  Polynesian, 
admitting  concurrent  consonants  and  final  consonants.  Some  of  the 
languages  have  twelve  consonants,  some  thirteen,  including  medials  as 
well  as  tenues.^ 

21.  The  language  of  Annatom,  the  most  southern  of  the  Kew 
Hebrides,  makes  little  distinction  between  substantive,  adjective, 
verb,  and  adverb,^  though  some  adverbs  are  used  only  as  such.^  Like 
Polynesian  also,  it  incorporates  no  sense  of  number  in  the  idea  of  the 
noun,  and  only  personal  nouns  are  preceded  in  the  plural  with  a 
separate  element  of  plurality.  Its  personal  pronouns  have  four  num- 
bers as  in  Fijian,  the  trial  number  being  used  only  for  three  objects, 
and  not)  as  in  Fijian,  for  a  small  plurality;  and  the  inclusive  and 
exclusive  first  persons  are  distinguished  in  the  numbers  above  the 
singular,  as  in  Fijian  and  Polynesian.  Substantive  objects  are  thought 
with  less  distinction  from  others  than  in  the  pure  Polynesian ;  for 
there  is  only  an  article,  in  or  n,  which  expresses  attention  directed  to 
an  object  as  an  entire  object  of  thought  (Del  4),  and  which  is  pre- 
fixed to  adjectives  and  verbs  when  used  as  substantives,  and  an 
article,  a,  which  is  used  before  personal  nouns  in  the  nominative. 
Possession  is  thought  somewhat  differently  from  what  it  is  in  Poly- 
nesian. There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  distinction  between  active 
and  passive  possession;  the  separate  possessive  pronoun  has  no 
demonstrative  element,  and  it  follows  the  noun  instead  of  preceding 
it,  as  it  does  in  Polynesian.  Kouns  of  kindred,  and  nouns  denoting 
parts  of  a  person,  take  the  possessive  as  a  suffix  as  in  Fijian.  There 
is  a  better  supply  of  prepositions  than  in  Polynesian. 

The  verb,  as  in  Fijian,  is  thought  more  in  connection  with  the 
object  than  with  the  subject,  so  that  the  object  follows  next  after  the 
verb,  and  the  subject  follows  the  object,  except  when  the  object  is 
connected  with  a  following  clause  as  by  a  relative  pronoun ;  and  yet 
the  verb  is  preceded  by  an  element  of  person,  the  subject,  even  when 
a  personal  pronoun,  being  generally  expressed  besides  in  its  proper 
place.  The  verbal  stem  is  preceded,  as  in  Fijian  and  Polynesian,  by 
a  verbal  element  which  expresses  more  distinctly  than  in  them  the 
elements  of  tense  and  still  more  those  of  mood,  and  which  combines 
with  the  personal  element.  The  verbal  stem  is  often  formed  with 
suffixes,  but  whether  any  of  these  express  a  sense  of  transition  to 
an  object  does  not  appear.     Two  of  them  are  directives  signifying 

^  Gabelentz,  Melanesischen  Sprachen,  vol  i.  sect  511.  ^  Ibid,  sect  146. 

»  Ibid,  sect  161. 
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npwards  and  downwards,  but  they  are  thought  rather  as  deriyative 
elements  than  as  directing  a  simple  verb;  what  the  other  suffixes 
denote  has  not  been  ascertained.  There  are  also  several  prefixes 
of  obscure  signification  used  in  the  formation  of  verbal  stems ;  imi- 
or  flit-,  which  as  a  preposition  means  to,  gives  a  transitive  or  causative 
meaning.  There  is  no  passive  voice ;  the  passive  is  expressed  as  the 
act  of  an  abstract  subject^ 

Now,  the  remarkable  feature  which  distinguishes  the  language  of 
Annatom  from  both  Fijian  and  Polynesian,  namely,  the  coalescence 
of  a  personal  element  with  the  element  of  tense  or  mood,  takes  away 
the  evidence  which  in  these  languages  shows  most  clearly  a  frag- 
mentary nature.  For  the  separation  of  so  fine  an  element  as  the 
verbal  element  in  Fijian  and  Polynesian  marks  both  these  languages 
as  fragmentary,  though  there  is  more  of  such  separation  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former ;  but  in  Annatom  that  element  loses  its  extreme 
fineness  by  its  coalescence  with  the  person.  Now  that  coalescence 
arises  from  the  degree  in  which  the  verb  is  thought  as  realised 
by  the  subject,  and  while  it  removes  the  evidence  of  fragmentary 
thought^  it  furnishes  no  evidence  of  an  opposite  nature. 

22.  Annatom  reduplicates  and  doubles  its  roots  to  express  a  special 
application  of  them  in  which  they  are  very  slightly  modified.  And  it 
tends  to  form  compounds  rather  closer  than  those  in  Fijian  and 
Polynesian,  in  which  one  word  runs  into  the  other.  In  some  of 
these,  as  in  Fijian,  a  verbal  idea  is  expressed  in  two  parts  which  are 
thought  in  succession,  but  with  partial  mingling  of  the  first  with  the 

burn  destroy 

second,  as  atn  *  amtid,  to  consume.^ 

23.  The  following  are  examples  of  the  language,  in  which  it  will 

be  seen  that  the  verbal  element  with  the  person  is  still  a  fine  element, 

3d  pi.  piuit  dwell  they        in        land 
and  is  detached  from  the  verb :  (1.^  er  *  is  amen  ara  anliin  pege 
and        watch       sheep  of  them  in  the  night 
um  amimVinain  slip  u*ra  an  n^epen,  they  abode  in  the  field  and  kept 

3d  pi.  past    seek 
watch  over  their  flock  by  night ;  ^  mp  is  English.    (2.)  Er  '  is  ahilek 
him     they  two  among  pi.  of  persons   man   kindred  of  them  two  and  pL  of  persons 

yin  a  '  rau  ,  ehde         Hpu     atimi  ehpan  ira  *  rau     im      ilpu 

man       neighbour     of  them  two 

atimi  ehlaamnem  u  '  rau,     they  sought  him  among  their  kinsfolk 

and  neighbours;   a  is  the  personal  article  before  rau;^   ilpu  is  a 

3d  sing,  f ut. 
personal  noun  of  multitude  used  for  a  plural  number.    (3.)  £t   *  pu 

cans,      tarn       away      he     people  3d  sing,  poten.  many        to 

imi  •  adumoifj*  pan  a'ien  nupu  Israel        ini         aJiinan  ehele  Ihova 

God    their 
Atua  ura  ;  and  he  shall  turn  many  of  the  people  of  Israel  to  Jehovah 

3d  pi.  buy   young  bird  3d  sing,  indio.  five      for   farthing 
their  God.^    (4.)  Er  ahtai  (Mi  man  et         faiv  vai  fardin  et 

two   and   not      lost     of  dem.  any  3d  sing.  subj.  one    in      front     of   God 

ero  um  eti  ahnag  ira  *  n   tah        yi         edi^  an  nuhup  o  Aiua^  five 

^  Gabelentz,  Melanesiachen  Sprachen,  vol.  i.  sect  160. 

»  Ibid,  sects.  140-142.  »  Ibid.  sect.  164.  <  Ibid.  sect.  165  :  2. 

»  Ibid.  sect.  166. 
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young  birds  are  sold  for  two  farthings  and  not  one  of  them  is  l4>^t 
before  God ;  ^  man  qualifies  aJdiy  fcdv  and  fardin  are  English ;  the 
numerals,  and  the  adjectives  aMnak^  many,  and  ete,  other,  are  treated 
as  verbs,  because  by  the  mental  habits  of  the  race  the  notation  of 
different  individuals  cannot  be  so  closely  combined  with  the  noion  as 
to  be  part  with  it  of  one  idea  of  the  substantive  object,  but  has  to  be 
combined  with  it  as  an  attribute  which  remains  distinct  from  the 
idea  of  it,  belonging  not  to  its  substance  but  to  itself  like  a  par- 

3d  ring    be    pL  penl.  brother  1117  3d  sing.  fivB        tb«t 

ticiple  (Def.  13).  (5.)  Et  eteug  Upu  etwa  '  k  ei  faiv  mthz 
3d  ring.  subj.         tell  to    them    he    that  Sd  pi.  subj.  not   alao     oome 

yi        asuptegnain  ehde  ra  a'ien  va        ri       dtim  lep  yeijfam 

they  into  ui.   place  art.    torment         thia 

ara  an  n  *  uuzrin  n  *  okagred  ineinki,  I  have  five  brethren,  that  he 
tell  them  lest  they  also  come  into  this  place  of  torment ;  ^  the  pluisl 

if  Sd  sing.  thoa 

noun  is  thought  as  a  singular  aggregate.     (6.)  JSZ    et      Krisio  a'ifdt 

2d  ring.  opt.   cans,      manly     us  three    thou 

na  *  mu  imi  '  atamain  gatai^  a'tek^  if  it's  Christ  thou  art^  save 
(make  manly)  thyself  and  us ; '  gatav^  is  first  person  trial  inclusive. 

1st  per.  adv.  of  perf.  come       Into      art    house    of  thee  pers.  art.      I        but 
(7.)    Ek        mun       ham   anliin    n  *   eom    wnum    a    *     inak,  d^a 
2d  sing,  poten.  not      giye       me    art.   water  for  art.  foot  my   thoa   yet  3d  aing. 
•na      '  i     eti  alupai  nak  in  '  wai  uri  n'eduo'k  a'iek^  d^a    et 
ad7.  perf.  wash  art.  foot  my  with       tear    her  pers.  art.  art.  woman       this 

mun  iri  weduo'k  irai  idumta'n  a  in '  takaia  tneigki,  I 
have  come  into  thy  house,  but  thou  wouldst  not  give  me  water  for 
my  feet,  yet  this  woman  has  washed  my  feet  with  her  tears.'      (8.) 

Ist.  sing,  past  not  come  pers.  art.      I  to         oall         to  them  3d  ring,  right 

Ek  '  is    eti  ham     a   *    inak  par    ahlaig    vai  ra       et      atoh 

conduct  their 

nedo  ura,  I  came  not  to  call  them  whose  ways  are  righteous.^    (9.) 

2d  sing,  hypoth.    make      feast  great  pers.  art.   thou     invite  pen.  pL 

Na    *    u       urt    auanetta  alupas     a    *   iek^  imvagay       Upu 

poverty  man 

ihki  attmi,  if  thou  makest  a  great  feast  invite  the  poor;^  atifni 
qualifies  ihki, 

EEEOMANGO. 

24.  In  Erromango,  which  is  also  one  of  the  Kew  Hebrides,  a 
different  language  is  spoken,  which  in  some  principles  of  its  structure 
agrees  with  the  language  of  Annatom,  in  others  differs.^ 

It  agrees  in  its  imperfect  distinction  of  the  parts  of  speech  so  far 
that  the  same  word  may  be  substantive  and  adjective,  or  noun  and 
verb,  and  also  in  its  personal  pronouns  having  four  numbers.  These 
numbers,  however,  are  not  incorporated  with  the  pronominal  stems, 
but  loosely  connected  with  them  as  an  external  adjunct.  There  is 
also  the  distinction  of  inclusive  and  exclusive  in  the  first  person  dual, 
trial,  and  plural     The  noun  may  take  a  collective  prefix  av,  to  denote 

^  Gabelentz,  Melanesischen  Sprachen,  vol.  i.  sect.  166.  ^  Ibid.  sect.  167. 

s  Ibid.  sect.  168 :  3.  ^  Ibid.  sect.  210.  "  Ibid.  sect.  218. 

*  Ibid.  sect.  231. 
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plurality,  similar  to  Fijian  vei^  or  a  suffix  su^  which  probably  denotes 
all.^  The  article  n  distinguishes  the  noun  as  such  ^  (see  21),  but  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  personal  article.  The  genitive  follows  its 
governor,  sometimes  with  a  preposition  between.  There  are  about 
as  many  pure  prepositions  as  in  Annatom. 

The  verb  has,  as  in  Annatom,  a  present,  past,  perfect,  and  future, 
but  it  has  not  the  subjunctive,  hypothetical,  and  potential  moods. 
The  person,  as  in  Annatom,  mingles  with  the  verbal  element  as  a  prefix 
to  the  verbal  stem,  though  this  prefix  seems  to  be  often  omitted ;  ^  but, 
unlike  Annatom,  the  subject,  whether  personal  pronoun  or  noun,  pre- 
cedes the  verb.  There  is  no  passive  form,  but  the  verbal  stem  may  be 
used  either  as  active  or  passive.^  The  verbal  radical  may  take  directive 
suffixes  to  form  derived  verbs,  one  denoting  up  and  the  other  down. 
The  adjective,  which  in  Annatom  and  all  the  languages  to  the  east 
constantly  follows  the  noun,  here  precedes  it  sometimes,  and  sometimes 
follows. 

25.  The  language  of  Erromango  is  less  broken  than  that  of  Anna- 
tom, for  the  element  of  person  and  tense  blends  quite  with  the  verbal 
stem.  It,  however,  forms  compounds,  and  uses  reduplication  and 
doubling  like  Annatom. 

TANA. 

26.  So  also  does  the  only  known  one  of  the  languages  of  Tana, 
another  of  the  New  Hebrides.  In  it  the  genitive  follows  its  governor, 
sometimes  partially  coalescing  with  the  latter  so  that  the  governor 
drops  a  finsd  n,  sometimes  preceded  by  a  preposition,  and  sometimes 
by  a  possessive  pronoun.  There  is  no  proper  article.  The  personal 
pronouns  have  the  four  numbers,  and  the  first  person  the  inclusive 
and  exclusive  forms.  Noims  of  kindred  and  nouns  denoting  parts  of 
a  person  take  the  possessive  pronoun  as  a  suffix.  The  subject  pre- 
cedes the  verb  and  the  object  follows.  The  adjective  follows  its 
noun,  the  possessive  pronoun  may  either  precede  or  follow.  There  is 
scarcely  enough  known  of  the  language  to  show  the  intimate  nature 
of  its  structure.^ 

SESAKE. 

27.  The  language  of  Sesake  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island  of 
Api  or  Tasiko,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides,  forms  the  usual  kind  of 
compounds  in  which  one  word  is  run  into  another  without  either  of 
them  quite  losing  its  individuality.  It  also  uses  reduplication  or 
doubling  very  much,  i.e.,  doubling  the  whole  or  reduplicating  part  of 
the  root  in  the  expression  of  simple  ideas  unaccompanied  by  any 
modifying  element^  such  as  frequency  or  intensity ;  and  sometimes  it 
adds  a  prefix  or  a  suffix  to  its  doubled  formations.  It  forms  causa- 
tives  and  transitives  with  the  prefix  paka-,  pc^,  or  a-,  adding  some- 
times the  suffix  'ki,  which  as  a  preposition  means  to,  near.     And 

^  Gabelentz,  Melanesischen  Sprachen,  vol.  i.  sect.  232. 
2  Ibid,  sect  238.  >  Ibid.  sect.  265. 
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kini,  -ntf  and  4i  are  also  used  as  suffixes  to  verbal  stems  ;  in  as  i 
preposition  means  in,  and  Mni,  on ;  so  that  they  probably  act  s* 

transitive  suffixes. 

28.  The  subject,  as  a  rule,  precedes  the  verb,  and  the  object  follows : 
but  a  special  interest  may  cause  the  object  to  precede  the  verb,  and 
then  the  subject  foUows  the  verb. 

The  noun  has  a  definite  article  na ;  but  some  nouns,  at  least  th^ 
word  hyjpu  house,  take,  instead  of  na^  the  short  form  of  the  tbird  |>erso2ia/ 
pronoun  e.     Number  does  not  exist  as  an  element  in  nonns ;  its  pbee 
is  supplied  in  the  plural  by  a  variety  of  words  which  foUow  the  noun 
as  adjectives  or  appositions ;  and  there  is  a  word  runduc^  a  rednpHci- 
tion  of  the  second  numeral  ma,  which  with  the  pronoun  e  before  it 
follows  a  noun,  to  denote  a  couple.     The  personal  pronouns  have  all 
two  forms,  a  longer  and  a  shorter.     They  have  plural  f onnsy  and  these 
followed  by  rundua  with  the  short  plural  form  before   it  supply  a 
dual«     The  first  person  has  inclusive  and  exclusive  forms.      After  the 
preposition  kiy  as  after  the  corresponding  prepositions  in  Polyn^iazu 
the  pronouns  of  second  and  third  person  singular  are  apt  to  take 
forms  beginning  with  a.     A  noun  governed  as  a  genitive  f oUows,  with 
the  article  na  before  it,  the  noun  which  governs  it ;  and  is  sometimes 
equivalent  to  an  adjective     The  adjective  always  follows  the  noun 
which  it  qualifies.     The  personal  pronouns  as  possessive  follow  thdr 
noun,  with  a  before  them.     But  nouns  of  kindred  and  those  which 
denote  parts  of  a  person  take  the  personal  possessive  as  sufi^es,  the 
dual  of  the  latter  being  denoted  by  subjoining  the  separate  word 
rundua  with  the  short  pronoun  before  it.     There  is  small  expression 
of  relations ;  for  though  there  is  the  usual  number  of  prepositions 
they  are  seldom  used ;  and  there  are  scarcely  any  conjunctions. 

The  short  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  always  precede  the  verb 
as  its  person,  the  subject  even  when  a  personal  pronoun  being  at  the 
same  time  separately  expressed.  The  most  subjective  and  the  m<^ 
abstract  elements  of  person  combine  most  readily  with  the  verb; 
and  accordingly  the  short  forms  of  the  first  pliiral  exclusive  and  of 
the  third  plural  precede  the  verbal  stem  without  any  verbal  element 
intervening,  that  of  the  first  singular  often  does  so,  and  that  of  the 
third  singular  always  when  the  subject  immediately  precedes ;  but, 
with  these  exceptions,  a  verbal  element  intervenes  between  the  person 
and  the  verbal  stem  except  in  interrogative  and  negative  sentences, 
for  in  these  there  is  no  assertion.  These  verbal  elements  express 
neither  tense  nor  mood,  but  only  the  element  of  realisation  of  the 
verbal  stem  in  the  personal  element  which  represents  the  subject. 
They  express  that  element  of  realisation  differently,  as  it  seemE, 
according  to  the  idea  of  the  act  or  state  which  is  realised,  and  accord- 
ing to  its  subjectivity  and  consequent  closeness  of  connection  with  the 
person.  For  there  are  four  such  elements,  ka,  ho^  nda,  ndro,  besides 
the  double  one  ndro  ko  ;  and  of  these  ka  at  least  sometimes  takes  a 
softer  form,  ga  or  nga,  which,  according  to  the  euphonic  laws  of  the 
language  seems  to  indicate  that  the  element  of  person  is  in  closer 
union  with  it. 

29.  Now,  the  detachment  of  these  fine  verbal  elements  shows  the 
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fragmentary  nature  of  the  language,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following 

3d.  pen.  yerb.  el.  sit  art.    food     art.  inside  its 
examples :  (1.)     e         hga    to  na  vinana  na  woka'nOf  there  is  food 

7e  yerb.  eL  not  sit    art.  ground 
therein.^     (2.)  Ku    nga    ti  ndo  na  iano,  sit  not  on  the  ground;^ 
there  is  no  expression  of  relation,  ti  is  negative  of  imperative,  ndi  is 

Boon    Iflt  pers.  verb.  el.   leave    it  art.  land 
the  indicative  negative.    (3.)  Sangiki    a        nda    mtcdwa  na  vanica 

you 
a  nimui,  I  will  soon  leave  your  land;^  adverbs  of  time  begin  the 
sentence,  other  adverbs  follow  the  verb;  there  is  no  expression  of 

art.  club    this 

tense,  each  verbal  element  being  used  in  all  tenses.    (4.)  Na  mbwe  wo 

lat  pers.  hit    him     dem.    art.     club 

a  poka  ncte  weina  na  mbwe,  ('twas)  this  clul)  I  hit  him  with  a 
club,  i.e.y  this  was  the  club  with  which  I  hit  him.*  Here  the  first 
person  combines  with  the  verb  without  a  verbal  element;  tpetTia 

imp.  say    to 

strengthens  nae ;  there  is  no  expression  of  relation.     (5.)  Pa  noa  ki 

he  3d  pen.  verb.  el.  come      see      we 

nia     e        nga      ve  punusi  au,  say  to  him  that  he  come  to  see  us ;  ^ 

pa  is  used  with  the  imperative,  it  means  go ;  initial  consonants  are 

apt  to  soften  in  connection  with  preceding  word,  as  ve  for  pe,  ndo  for 
imper.  hold  it  be  situated  oyer  art.   fire 

to,    (6.)  Pa  tape'a     ndo     polo  na  Jcapu,  hold  it  over  the  fire  ^  (that 

imper.  not  go       near        art.    edge    you  come  faU 

it  be  over  the  fire).    (7.)  Pa    ti  pa  malandini  na  matiu  ku  pe  rowo^ 

imper.  take      put      art.  thing  ^ 

go  not  near  the  edge  lest  you  fall.^    (8.)  Pa  tape  ndoroe  na  loriki 

thia  3d  pers.  house  I  art.  night 

iifose     e       kopu  a  nginau,  lay  this  thing  in  my  house.^    (9.)  Na  honi 

3d  pen.    six       he  3d  pen.  make  art.  thing     all 

e     lateea  nai     e     pati  na  loriki  mau,  in  six  nights  he  made  all 
things ; '  the  numeral  la  tesa  is  connected  with  boni  as  a  verb  is  con* 

water  art.   dirt 

nected  with  its  subject  (see  23).    (10.)  Noai  na  lepa,  water  of  dirt> 

he     3d  pen.  make  him  art.      dust     art.    earth 

t.6.,  dirty  water. *°    (11.)  iVa*      e      pati  '  a  na  avuavu  na  tano,  he 

imper.  measure  it  art.  tree 

made  him  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  ;^^   pa    totoioo'a  na  kaUy  measure 

you    stick    I  hither  art.  eye     art.    knife 

the  tree.^^  (12.)  Ku  lauwo  au  wa  na  mata  na  rnasmas,  you  stuck  me  in 
the  eye  with  a  knife ; "  here  ku  has  no  verbal  particle,  which  seems 
contrary  to  the  rule ;  t^a  is  a  verbal  directive ;  there  is  no  expression 

3d  pers.  verb.  eL   speak       to  3d  pen.  pron. 

of  relation.    (13.)  Adam     e  nga      vasapaki       nia,       Adam 

spake  to  her ;  ^  j^a  is  a  verbal  directive,  it  means  go  forth. 

^  Gabelentz,  vol.  ii.  sect  80.     ^  Ibid.  sect.  83.  '  Ibid,  sect  45. 

*  Ibid.  sect.  47.                         **  Ibid,  sect  48.  «  Ibid.  sect.  50. 

7  Ibid,  sect  51.                          *  Ibid.  sect.  28.  »  Ibid.  sect.  29. 

^^  Ibid.  sect.  38.                        ^^  Ibid,  sect  41.  '^  Ibid,  sect  42. 

M  Ibid,  sect  56. 
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AMBEYM. 

30.  In  the  language  of  Ambrym,  another  of  the  New  Hebrides,  th« 
same  tendency  prevails  as  in  Sesake  to  soften  the  initial  conscnfflnt 
of  a  word  in  tiie  connection  of  speech ;  this  being  frequently  done  by 
prefixing  m  even  to  k  and  t 

Doubled  words  occur  expressing  simple  ideas  of  action,  concrete 
object,  adjective,  and  adverb. 

31.  There  is  no  article.  The  personal  pronouns  have  the  foor 
numbers,  and  the  first  has  inclusive  and  exclusive  forms.  They  aie 
connected  with  nouns  as  possessives  in  a  strangely  cumbrous  fashi<HL 
There  are,  as  in  Fijian,  three  general  elements,  which  denote  respec- 
tively property,  food,  and  drink ;  these  subjoin  the  personal  sii£Bxe», 
and  are  followed  by  the  noun  as  in  apposition  to  particularise  them, 
and  this  again  is  followed  by  a  particle  ge,  as  if  to  refer  to  it  arthi- 
tically  as  connected  in  possession  (II.  139).  This  constmctioa 
seems  to  indicate  a  weak  sense  of  property  (see  IL  126,  131,  139). 
Kouns  which  do  not  come  under  these  categories  take  themselves  tb«; 
possessive  suffixes,  and  are  followed  by  ge.     And  nouns  which  denote 

members  of  the  body  take  the  suffixes  and  dispense  with  ge.     Thus, 
property  my  land  name  my  eye    my 

mene  •  n  viri  gey  my  land  ]  ml  '  n  ge^  [my  name ;  meta ' »,  my  eye- 
Nouns  of  food  seem  to  dispense  with  ge.  And  some  nouns,  as  ma, 
house,  seem  to  take  after  the  singular  possessives  not  (je  but  im. 

There  are  two  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns,  of  which  one  seem:* 
to  be  more  subjective  than  the  other.  The  former  go  before  the  verb, 
and  are  often  preceded  by  verbal  particles,  which  sometimes  have  befoK 

1st  pen.  take 

them  the  personal  pronoun  in  its  other  form.^    Thus  (1.)    fui     gtvL 

from  at  thou  let  pen.  give  forth  to  thoa 

te  ne  nen,  I  take  from  thee  ;  (2.)     7ia     sene  va  ne  nei,  I  give  t-o 

verb.  eL  1st  pers.  strike  thoa  I  verfau  let  pen. 

thee  ;   (3.)     e        na      rohe  nen,  1  strike  thee ;    (4.)  ni  e       na 

go    far    from  at  thou  I  verb.  1st  pen.  speak  forth 

va  hatin  te  ne  nen,  I  go  far  from  thee ;  (5.)  m  6      na        fi      na 

to  thou  1st  pen.  not  know   I  speech  man 

lie  n&ky  I  speak  to  thee  ;    (6.)     na     tlo  kdea  ni  fi      ta  Loiiwara,  1 

know  not  the  language  of  the  people  of  Loliwara. 

The  second  singular  seems  not  to  take  a  verbal  particle,  though  the 
subjective  person,  which  always  precedes  the  verb,  be  preceded  by  Uie 
other  form  of  the  pronoim. 

If  the  subject  be  a  noun,  it  seems  generally  to  require  a  verbal 
particle  between  itself  and  the  verb,  and  to  dispense  with  th^ 
person. 

Sometimes  the  pronoun  is  followed  by  a  verbal  particle,  and  this  bj 

we  two  inoL  verb,  strike  he 

the  verb  without  any  person,  as    kewron     e    rohe  nea,  we  two  strike 
hinu 

^  Gabelentz,  voL  il  sect.  69. 
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The  verbal  particles  seem  to  be  dro  and  be,  the  latter  assuming  the 
different  forms  ve^  me^  e,  and  sometimes  changing  the  vowel.  These 
particles  show  that  the  language  is  fragmentary. 

The  adjective  Ul,  many,  takes  the  verbal  element  he  to  connect  it 

man       many       eat 
virith  its  noun  (23),  as  vantin  be  lil  e  maneTie,  many  men  eat.^  1 

The  subject  precedes  and  the  object  follows  the  verb ;  if  the  object 
be  the  third  person,  it  is  suffixed,  -a.  The  subject  sometimes  takes 
-a,  perhaps  in  place  of  an  article.*  The  adjective  and  genitive  follow 
their  noun.     There  are  no  conjunctions,  and  few  prepositions. 


VUNMAEAMA. 

32.  In  the  language  of  Yunmarama,  also  in  the  New  Hebrides,  the 
personal  pronouns  are  similar  to  the  Fijian.  There  is  a  verbal  particle 
ma  between  the  subject  and  the  verb.  The  noun  has  neither  article 
nor  plural,  and  there  are  few  prepositions.  The  subject  precedes  and 
the  direct  object  follows  the  verb,  and  is  followed  by  the  indirect 
object.  There  is  a  double  negative  fuw  before  the  verb,  with  ie?ie  at 
the  end  of  the  clause,  which  is  negatived.  An  initial  6,  t,  or  d  la 
nasalised  after  a  final  vowel. 

33.  Doubling  is  used  as  in  the  other  languages.' 


MAEfi. 

34.  The  language  of  Mar6,  the  most  eastern  of  the  Loyalty  Islands, 
which  are  a  rugged  and  unfertile  group,^  has  the  general  characteristics 
of  these  island  languages.  There  is  a  chiefs'  dialect  or  language,^  but 
it  is  the  language  of  common  life  which  has  been  studied.  The  parts 
of  speech  are  not  properly  distinguished  by  any  elements  incorporated 
in  the  idea  of  them ;  the  same  word  may  be  used  as  substantive  or 
adjective,  as  adjective,  verb,  or  adverb.*  Common  nouns,  however, 
are  distinguished  by  articles,  and  the  verbs  by  separate  verbal(elements. 
Number  is  not  incorporated  in  the  noun,  but  expressed  by  putting 
before  the  noun  a  separate  element  of  duality  or  of  plurality.  The 
first  personal  pronoun  has  inclusive  and  exclusive  forms ;  and  there 
is  a  supply  of  prepositions  about  equal  to  that  of  Annatom. 

At  the  same  time,  this  language  is  distinguished  by  peculiar  features. 
Common  nouns  have  not  only  a  definite  and  an  indefinite  article,  but 
also  take  an  additional  article,  which  expresses  the  degree  of  strength 
with  which  they  are  thought  by  reason  of  the  position  which  they 
occupy  in  the  fact^  or  the  stress  which  it  puts  on  them.  The  Polynesian 
A:o  is  in  Mar^  also  the  article  which  accompanies  the  common  noun  when 
subject  or  predicata  In  Polynesian,  ko,  when  taken  by  a  common 
noun  as  emphatic  subject,  requires  the  definite  article  to  accompany 

^  Gabelentz,  Melaneaichen  Sprachen,  voL  ii.  sect  77.  '  Ibid.  sect.  7S. 

'  Ibid,  sects.  78-98.  ^  Life  of  Bishop  Patteson,  vol.  i.  p.  361. 

'  Ibid.  p.  325.  '  Gabelentz,  vol.  i.  sect.  318. 
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it,  but  in  Mar6  it  is  taken  also  with  the  indefinite  article.  Mozeover, 
ko  is  found  with  the  direct  object  also  in  Mard,  but  this  is  excep- 
tional. There  is  another  article  orio  used  with  both  subject  and  object, 
less  emphatic  apparently  than  ko,  and  it  has  a  weaker  form  o,  which 
is  used  with  the  direct  object^  and  which  is  found  exceptionallj  with 
the  subject,  too,  instead  of  ko.  The  genitive,  and  sometimes  other 
cases,  also  take  this  article  ono  or  o,  which  confirms  the  view  of  the  a 
and  0  in  Polynesian  (9),  and  of  o  in  the  Fijian  possessive  pronoun 
(18),  that  they  are  arthritic  articles.  There  is  in  Mar6  no  such 
distinction  between  an  active  and  an  inactive  genitive  as  is  expressed 
in  Polynesian.  Nor  is  it  in  respect  of  personality  that  the  distinction 
is  made  in  Mar^  between  common  nouns  and  proper  nouns,  or  per- 
sonal pronouns ;  but  rather  in  respect  of  the  definiteness  which  they 
acquire  from  standing  for  an  individual  The  Polynesian  ko  is  used 
before  proper  names  and  personal  pronouns  when  subject  or  predicate 
of  a  proposition ;  but  it  is  ke  or  kei  which  emphasises  them  in  that 
case  in  Mar6,  probably  because  they  do  not  need  definition,  and  there- 
fore take  a  weaker  article.  And  their  genitive,  instead  of  taking  o, 
takes  the  preposition  nt  before  it,  there  being  a  sense  of  transition  to 
th^m  on  account  of  their  definiteness.  They  sometimes  take  o  as 
direct  object  The  personal  pronouns,  however,  when  governed  in 
the  genitive  by  nouns  of  kindred,  or  of  parts  of  a  person,  take  neither 
ni  nor  o.  The  first  person  singular  as  possessive  may  be  taken  in  a 
suffix  by  all  substantives  (compare  II.  34),  and  is  suffixed  also  by 
prepositions.  Common  nouns  are  treated  as  proper  so  soon  as  they 
become  applied  to  a  particular  person. 

The  personal  pronouns  have  only  three  numbers — ^singular,  dual, 
and  plural.  The  nouns  may  be  in  the  plural  preceded  by  a 
separate  plural  element,  or  abstract  noun  of  multitude ;  and  natural 
pairs,  and  sometimes  other  nouns  when  thought  strongly  as  two,  and 
even  with  the  numeral  expressed,  are  preceded  by  a  dual  element 
altered  from  the  second  numeral.  Nouns,  however,  may  be  used  as 
plural  or  dual  without  any  addition.  There  is  a  reverential  form  for 
the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  singular,  and  also  for  that  of  the 
third  person  singular. 

The  verbal  elements  are  detached  from  the  verbal  stem,  and  do  not 
take  up  an  element  of  person.  They  give  very  vague  and  indefinite 
expression  to  tense  and  mood.  T*i  denotes  fact  or  occurrence  in^the 
abstract,  na  the  quiescence  of  completion  as  in  the  perfect,  or  a  state 
of  being  or  action ;  a,  the  succession  of  being  or  doing ;  mc,  fact  or 
occurrence  in  quick  succession,  or  thought  lightly;  fo  in  idea  or 
potentiality,  iiei  in  idea,  nei  fi  in  futurity ;  ha  expresses  the  continu- 
ance in  the  present  of  a  completed  fact ;  ha  t\  a  future,  and  ma  a 
negatived  fact ;  6u  is  infinitive,  ba  6u  future ;  we  seems  to  be  a  pro- 
nominal element  representing  a  correlative  object,  used  with  both 
verbs  and  nouns.  None  of  these  particles,  however,  really  assert; 
they  are  used  participiaUy  as  often  as  verbally.  The  verbal  stem 
may  be  tmderstood  either  actively  or  passively.  When  thought  pas- 
sively with  the  agent  expressed,  it  is  preceded  by  na,  and  followed 
by  the  agent  with  net  before  it.     If  the  verbal  stem,  with  na  before 
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it^  is  preceded  by  the  agent  with  net  before  it^  it  is  thought  as  a  state 
of  action  belonging  to  the  agent  (see  7;  9,  Example  13;  55);  net 
expresses  a  prepositional  relation  as  to  a  genitive. 

The  subject,  whether  personal  pronoun  or  noun,  generally  precedes 
both  verbal  element  and  verbal  stenii  but  sometimes  it  may  follow 
both.  The  direct  object  follows  the  verb  unless  when  the  subject 
follows  the  verb ;  and  then  the  object  follows  the  subject  If,  how- 
ever, there  be  an  indirect  object,  it  precedes  the  direct  object. 
The  adjective  and  the  genitive  follow  the  noun  to  which  they 
belong.  The  adjective  is  often  participial,  preceded  by  the  verbal 
element  me. 

Causative  or  transitive  verbs  are  formed  with  prefix  a-  and  sufi&x  -n/, 
which  is  probably  a  transitive  or  prepositional  suffix ;  and  suffixes 
of  direction  are  taken  by  verbs  as  derivative  elements,  signifying 
up,  down,  away  to ;  and  other  suffixes  and  prefixes  are  used  in  the 
formation  of  nouns  and  verbs. 

35.  Compounds  are  frequent  from  the  coalition  of  words,  and 
verbal  stems  also  expressing  «  simple  thought  in  two  parts,  which  are 
run  into  a  single  word  (XL  3).  Doubling  also  is  used,  but  seems  not 
to  be  so  frequent  as  in  other  South  Sea  languages. 

36.  The  detachment  of  such  fine  elements  as  the  verbal  particles 
shows  that  thought  is  ready  to  break  into  separate  acts  of  great  fine- 
ness, and  gives  to  the  language  a  fragmentary  character,  as  may  be  seen 

they   vbl.  go    back  from  at  sepulchro 

from  the  following  examples.     (1.)  Bui^e  me  hue  iawe  sera  ri  malii 
and  TbL      teU         to    accuB.  art.  def.  art.  pL  elt.    man  nnm.  elt.  dem.    def.  art. 
Tie    fi  laenata  d^euf     o  re      nodei  nome  j(ara    ome       re 

dual   countB  of  five  and  num.  elt.  one  and  also  companion  they 

rue  tubenine  ne  xara  sa  ne  tie  ko  re  rekani  huid  e,  they 
returned  from  the  sepiilchre,  and  told  the  eleven  men  and  their  com- 
panions ;  ^  me  intimates  quick  succession  of  fact ;  n  moHu  is  an  instance 
of  the  rule  that  nouns  have  no  article  after  a  preposition,  which 
directs  thought  strongly  to  the  substantive  object ;  the  sense  of  the 
general  may  be  overpowered  also  by  the  noim  being  connected  with 
a  possessive  pronoun  or  with  a  participle,  so  that  no  article  is 
taken,  but  here  rekani  huiSe  has  the  definite  article  re;  laenata 
expresses  a  single  idea  in  two  parts,  for  it  consists  of  lae,  to  take,  and 
natOy  to  make  known  ;  the  numerals  in  these  languages  are  preceded 
by  elements  which  correspond  to  the  act  of  counting ;  such  is  x^^^ » 
ome  re  rue  tubenine  is  the  numeral  for  ten,  meaning,  perhaps,  both 
the  sides,  iCj  the  two  hands ;  ^  A;o  is  used  exceptionally  after  d^ew'  on 

mother       he      and  plural  def.  art. 

account  of  emphasis  of  thought.     (2.)  Mani  nubone  ne  nodei     re 

brother         he       and  plural    disciple    of        he 
fduaieni  nubone  ne  nodei  kokonie  ni  nubone^  his   mother  and  his 
brethren  and  his  disciples ;  ^  the  nouns  of  kindred  have  the  personal 
pronouns  as  possessives  immediately  after  them,  but  kokonie  is  con- 
nected with  nubone  by  the  preposition  ni;  feluaienif  though  con- 

^  Gabelentz,  Melaneaischen  Sprachen,  vol  i.  sect  320.  ^  Ibid,  sect  819. 

»  Ibid,  sect  324. 
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lie 

nected  with  a  possessiye  pronoun,  has  the  article.  (3.)  Nei  nubone 
TbL  of  state  lay      God  def.  arl  own    father         he 

na       ie  Makasse  ko      re    nide  feferU  nubone,  (because)  he  said 

God  was  his  own  father ;  ^  nei  attributes  to  the  agent,  as  belonging 

to  him,  the  action  reduced  to  a  state  or  mode  of  being  by  the  daose 

being  a  subordinate  member  of  a  fact.^    When  the  verb  is  passiTe, 

nei  follows  it;  ko  precedes  noun  as  predicate,  and  feteni  has   the 

thou 

article,  though  connected  with  possessive.  (4.)  Nuba  net  ko  re 
king        of       Jews  lave  thoa 

doku  ni  ei  Juda  awarumani  nubo  ko,  if  thou  be  the  king  of 
the  Jews,  save  thyself;^  net  la  an  ideal  verbal  element;  ko  pre- 
cedes noun  as  predicate;  si  is  abstract  noun  of  nation  or  country, 
and  joined  with  the  name  of  nation  or  country  forms  a  proper  noun ; 

thoa    not    neg.  fact   fear 

ko  emphasises  nuhOj  to  express  thyself.  (5.)  NtU>o  deko  ma  pareu 
aconi.  art    God       for  we  ybL  die  together 

o  Makasae,  wen^  o  re  eitfe  tU  tano  sese,  dost  not  thou  fear  God, 
seeing  that  we  die  together;^  the  interrogative  sentence  does  not 
differ  from  the  assertive;  ei^e  is  strengthened  by  the  two  articles. 

he        perf.     giye       art.  def  art.  pL    thmg     aU  into  hand 

(6.)  Nubone  na  kano'ne  ono    re    nodei  at  e  Ueodene  ifev^  a  re  aramne 
of       he 
ni  nubone,  he  hath  given  all  things  into  his  hand ;  ^  ne  seems  to  give 

to  the  verb  kanu  connection  with  the  object  by  representing  it,  so 

I       pezf .  see 

that  the  action  is  thought  as  affecting  its  object.  (7.)  Inu  anaule 
thoa  onder  at  tree  fig 

nubo  hadu  ri  iene  o  re  mike,  I  saw  thee  under  the  fig-tree ;  ^  a  gives 
succession  or  duration  to  tiie  act  before  its  completion  by  na  (before 


that  Philip  called  thee) ;  iene  has  no  article  after  rt.     (8.)  Eniffe  ha 

know  we  ybl.  of  state  worship 

ule  ono  re  nei  enid^e  na  hne,  we  know  what  we  worship  ;•  ha 
expresses  a  completed  fact  continuing  in  the  present,  we  are  acquainted 
with ;  ono  is  here  an  accusative  article ;  re  defines  what  follows  as  a 
substantive  object;   nei  as  explained  above;   Yia  makes  hne  to  be 

he  go      here 

thought  as  a  state  or  mode  of  being.      (9.)   Nubone  ha  taJ&)  ome 

he  live  ap  again 

nubone  ha  roi'lo  iaioe,  he  is  not  here,  he  is  risen ;  ^  ^  is  a  directive 

then  the  man         be  well  immediately  perf.  take  up  away 

suffix  to  rot.     (10.)  iZo  re  Home  me  roi       ibetu'lo     na  iose'lo  te    o 

bed      of       he      and     he  go 

re  gu^oe  ni  nubone  tie  nubone  me  hue,  and  immediately  the  man  was 
made  whole,  and  took  up  his  bed  and  walked ;  ^  me  expresses  fact  in 
quick  succession;  na  completion  of  act  before  he  walked.  (11.) 
dem.  here  ye       pot.  witness     to    me  word  I  vbl.  of  state 

Ome    ke  bunid^e  to  aingeni  du  nu  ono  re  enenofo  ne'go      na 


1  Gabelentz,  Melanesischen  Sprachen/voL  i.  sect  326. 
>  Ibid,  sect  326.  *  Ibid,  sect  383. 

S    TU:^     .<w.U.     QQA  7    XUiA     .lA^f     Kt9T 


3  Ibid,  sect  371. 

*  Ibid.  sect.  331 

<  Ibid,  sect  336  ^  Ibid,  sect  337. 
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te,  ye  yourselves  can  bear  witness  for  me  the  word  which 
I  spake ;^  fo,  potential  fact;  ono,  accusative  article;  kei  is  the 
nominative  article    of    proper    nouns    and    personal    pronouns    in 

the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  elsewhere  ke;  ne,  same  as  net,  (12.) 
^Te    I  water     there     I      not  again  tbint 

Sue  inu  o  re  wi  o  mdei  inu  age  iawe  fo  dtdi'kuane^  give  me  that 
water  that  I  thirst  not  again ;^  (o^  potential  fact;  didi  means  to 

thoa  dwell     together  with    I    iu 

desire,  kuane  to  drink.     (13.)  Nubo  net  t^i  menene     sese     ne  inu  ri 

dwelling       my 

namenene  iegOy  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  my  dwelling ; '  nei,  ideal 

great  do  evil  man       there 

fact ;  uei  ti,  future  fact.     (14.)  Maiai  ho  re  fene'nia  o  re  nome  o  mdei 

to  pi.  elt.  man      holy       of  thou 

^evf  0  re  nodei  nome  mid^ofVe  ni  bua,  great  is  the  evil-doing  of  this  man 
to  thy  saints ;  ^  ko  marks  the  subject,  o  the  genitive  or  the  object ; 

not  make 
hua  is  the  reverential  pronoun  for  nuho,  thou.     (15.)  Age  ilo  'ne  ko 

house  of  father  my  into  house  merchandise 
re  uma  ni  fit^a  '  no  bane  uma      itit\      make  not  my  Father's  house 
a  house  of  merchandise ;  ^  ne  gives  connection  with  object  to  ilo ;  ko 

is  here  used  with  the  object  on  account  of  the  emphasis  with  which 

I  voice         of     man  cry    in  desert 

it  is  thought.     (16.)  Inu  ko  re  lanenofe  ni  nome  fi  kaie  ri  wot'e 

make  straight  way    of     lord 

a-neti'di'ni  ono  re  lene  ni  dolcu,  I  am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  Make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord ;  ^  ko  goes  with  the 
predicate ;  nome  and  doku  are  thought  like  proper  names ;  a'netidi'ni  is 

they         speak  mourn  voice 

causative  from  ne^/ef I,  straight.  (17.)  BuuVe  (ijie  mane  o  re  lanenofo 

▼bL  great 

me  maiai,  they  cried  with  a  loud  voice ;  ^  t^i  is  the  simple  element  of 
fact ;  the  idea  of  crying  is  broken  into  two  parts,  but  this  may  be  due 
to  the  effort  of  the  missionary  to  convey  the  idea ;  o  the  article  of  object 
or  condition ;  re  defines  lanenoto,  which  is  further  defined  by  maiai, 

I       not  neg.  fact  know 

connected  participially  by  me  (Del  13).     (18.)  Inu  deko    ma      vie 

he       but  he      perf.  send     I  ideal  fact   baptize    with  water   perf.  say 

nubone,  roi  ke  nubone  na  ttd*eni  inu    fo     bajpataizo  ri      wi     na    ie 
to  me    thou  fact  see  spirit     fact  descend 

du  nu,  nubo  ti  «^  ono  re  uicne  t'i  dedelu,  I  knew  him  not,  but  he 
that  sent  me  to  baptize  with  water  said  to  me.  Thou  shalt  see  the 
Spirit  descending ;  ^  ke  goes  with  personal  pronoun  as  subject  after 
other  words;  m  has  no  article  after  ri;  ono  goes  with  the  object; 
uie,  the  spirit  or  soul,  takes  ne  to  represent  its  correlative,  namely, 
the  person  of  whom  it  is  part;  most  of  the  verbal  particles  are 
taken  participially. 

^  Gabelentz,  Melanesifichen  Sprachen,  voL  i.  sect  339.  '  Ibid.  sect.  353. 

'  Ibid.  sect.  356.        *  Ibid.  sect.  358.        ^  Ibid.  sect.  361.         *  Ibid.  sect.  364. 

7  Ibid,  sect  363. 
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LIFU. 

37.  In  Lifu,  which  is  another  of  the  Loyalty  Islands,  a  language  is 
spoken  which  has  close  affinity  to  Mar^  hut  which  diffeis  from  it  in 
many  particulars  of  its  structure.  The  same  word  may,  as  in  Mai^ 
be  used  for  noun  or  verb.  But  substantive  objects  are  thought  with 
much  less  attention  in  Lifu  than  in  Mar6.  There  is  only  one  article, 
and  there  is  no  distinction  of  subject  and  object  by  the  interest  with 
which  they  are  generally  thought,  so  that  the  double  articles  which 
are  such  a  striking  feature  in  Mare  are  quite  absent  from  Lifu.  There 
is  the  same  distinction,  as  in  Mar^  of  nouns  thought  as  proper  nouns 
and  of  personal  pronouns  from  common  nouns.  And  the  former  in 
the  genitive  are  preceded  by  i,  a  lighter  preposition  than  nt,  which 
they  take  in  Mar6.  The  first  person  singular  as  possessive  is,  as  in 
Mar6,  a  suffix  »n6,  and  the  other  personal  pronouns  when  possessive 
sometimes  dispense  with  t.  Common  nouns  in  the  genitive  when  not 
thought  strongly  follow  their  governing  noun  without  a  preposition, 
even  though  they  have  the  article ;  but  when  thought  strongly  with 
the  article  they  take  ne  before  them.  Plurality  is  a  separate  word,  as 
in  Mar^,  but  still  more  concrete,  for  there  are  four  plural  words  in 
Lifu,  two,  ngffei  and  itrey  used  before  all  kinds  of  nouns,  and  two,  a»e 
and  anetre,  before  personal  nouns,  aiie  being  rever^itial  Itre  is  pro- 
bably of  a  somewhat  pronominal  nature,  for  it  may  be  used  withont  the 
nouns  and  occurs  without  the  article,  neither  of  which  ever  happens 
with  TW^ei ;  nodei  =  no6e\  multitude  ol  There  is  an  approach  to  a 
dual  number  of  nouns  expressed  by  the  numeral,  and  the  personal 
pronouns  have  three  numbers  with  forms  of  the  first,  inclusive  and 
exclusive  of  the  person  addressed  There  are  also  reverential  forms, 
not  only  of  the  second  and  third  personal  pronouns  singular,  but  also 
of  the  first  plural  inclusive ;  and  there  are  feminine  forms  for  the 
second  and  third  singular.  In  accordance  with  the  less  attention 
given  to  substantive  objects  in  Lifu,  is  the  greater  tendency  to  think 
them  irrespective  of  their  qualities.  The  adjective,  which  in  Mar6 
either  immediately  follows  its  noun,  or  when  it  requires  a  connective 
element,  takes  the  verbal  particle  me  to  give  it  participial  inherence, 
follows  also  in  Lifu,  but  as  a  rule  requires  a  connective  element  before 
it,  and  always  takes  one  which  does  not  properly  express  inherence, 
but  seoms  to  be  merely  a  relative  pronominal  element.  There  are  only 
two  nouns  which  take  adjectives  without  this  element,  ^o,  an  abstract 
noun  of  locality,  and  gotrane  side.  This  element,  ka^  does  not  exist 
in  the  language  as  a  relative  pronoun,  but  is  found  only  in  the  interroga- 
tive adverbs,  how,  where,  whence.  The  numerals  also  are  preceded 
always  by  it  The  act  of  numbering  substantive  objects  is  so  strongly 
felt  in  the  Mar6  consciousness  that  it  often  gets  expression  before  the 
numeral  in  the  element  yara  ;  but  in  Lifu  the  corresponding  element 
(da  is  used  only  when  there  is  a  stronger  mental  reference  to  the  sub- 
stantive objects,  the  substantive  not  being  expressed.  When  the 
substantive  is  expressed  there  is  not  sufficient  interest  in  the  succes- 
sive individuals  to  give  this  strength  to  the  act  of  numeration. 
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The  Lifu  verb  differs  from  the  Mar^  verb.  The  verbal  elements 
are,  as  in  aU  these  languages,  detached  particles ;  but  the  expression 
thus  given  to  the  elements  of  fact  in  Lifu  varies  from  that  of  Mar6 
in  a  characteristic  way.  It  has  a  stronger  sense  of  objective  fact 
and  of  accomplishment  than  Mar6,  and  often  uses  an  objective 
demonstrative  element  kola  before  its  active  verbs.  It  uses  hna 
( =  Mar^  no)  before  verbs,  thought  as  denoting  an  inactive  state  of 
accomplishment  or  a  state  of  action  which  is  part  or  consequence  of 
another  fact  It  has  also  a  stronger  sense  of  the  succession  of  the 
being  or  doing,  and  makes  a  greater  use  than  Mar^  of  a,  which  expresses 
this  element;  but  a  is  not  used  with  hna^  because  hna  involves  it. 
It  has  less  sense  of  the  contingent  or  ideal,  or  of  the  quiescence  of 
completion ;  and  accordingly  it  has  no  elements  used  like  Mar^  to  and 
net,  nor  does  it  express  a  perfect  with  hna,  as  Mar6  does  with  no.  It 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  a  future  element  tro  or  troha,  which,  as  a  verb, 
means  to  come,  and  is  not  limited  to  the  designation  of  the  future, 
while  Mar6  has  no  distinct  expression  for  the  future ;  and  it  has  a 
preterite  thought  as  affecting  the  present,  which  is  expressed  by  ha^ 
a  particle  which  has  a  similar  signification  in  Mar6,  but  which  in 
lifu  is  thought  as  determined  by  the  verbal  stem,  and  is  subjoined  to 
it|  whereas  in  Mar^  it  precedes  the  verbal  stem  like  the  subjective 
verbal  elements  generally  in  all  these  languages.  In  Lifu  there  is 
more  sense  of  the  result,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  combine  facts  with 
other  facts  as  parts  of  them,  not  only  when  they  are  involved  like 
relative  clauses  in  the  subject,  objects,  or  conditions  of  those  other 
facts,  but  also  when  thought  as  consequent  to  them,  the  subject  being 
different.  The  realisation  of  these  consequent  facts  is  thought  like 
that  of  the  relative  facts  in  subordination  to  the  realisation  of  the  fact 
with  which  they  are  combined ;  their  subject  being  thought  as  domi- 
nated by  the  other  subject  In  both  cases  the  realisation  is  reduced 
to  that  of  a  mere  state,  whether  of  action  or  inaction.  Such  a  sub- 
ordinate state  of  action  is  expressed  like  the  Mar6  construction  by 
hnei  before  the  subject,  followed  by  hna  before  the  verbal  stem  (see 
34,  55).  A  passive  is  expressed,  as  in  Mar^,  by  the  verbal  stem  having 
hna  before  it^  and  by  its  being  followed  by  the  agent  with  hnei  before 
it  The  realisation  of  what  is  thought  Mrithout  any  agent  as  a  mode  of 
being  is  expressed  without  hriei  by  hna  before  the  verbal  stem.  With 
the  strong  sense  of  fact  in  its  accomplishment  among  the  objects  and 
conditions  is  probably  connected  the  great  use  of  the  verbal  particle  ii^ 
which  seems  to  express  the  realisation  of  fact  so  thought,  and  also  the 
double  negative,  of  which  the  first  negatives  the  realisation  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  second  the  accomplishment  in  the  objects  and  conditions. 
The  verbal  particles  in  Lifu  are  used  participially  as  in  Mar^.  But  the 
subject,  which  in  Mar6  generally  precedes  the  verb,  in  Lifu  follows, 
unless  the  verb  has  the  element  a,  or  kola^  or  ti  before  it ;  sometimes  it 
follows  though  these  particles  precede.  If  there  is  no  verbal  element, 
but  only  a  predicate,  the  subject  sometimes  precedes  this,  but  generally 
follows  it  There  is  no  element  of  person  beside  the  subject  The 
object  follows  the  verb,  and  the  indirect  object  follows  the  direct  object 
The  supply  of  prepositions  is  about  equal  to  that  of  Mar6. 
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38.  Tlie  language  of  Lifu  is  similar  to  ^Mar^  in  its  system  of  word 
formation,  but  it  has  fewer  suffixes  of  direction  forming  derivatiYe 
verbs ;  though  Qa  hither,  and  §u  hence,  often  accompany  imperativea. 
Doubling  is  very  frequent,  and  composition  is  so  loose  that  the  com- 
ponents may  be  separated  by  intervening  words. 

39.  The  verbal  particles  are  fine  detached  fragments,  as  in  the  other 
languages,  and  the  use  of  particles  such  as  that  of  objective  fact  ti, 
and  that  of  succession  a,  which  may  be  added  to  other  verbal  elements, 
renders  more  marked  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  language. 

he  eat 

(1.)  AneiCe  a  oni,  he  ate ;^  a  signifies  succession,  ^9  Mim^  Mark  L  6. 

ye  lay 

(2.)  Nipunie  a  whaOoy  ye  say  ^  (are  accustomed  to  say),  Mark  viL  11. 

he  be  u  a  place       in      art.    desert 

(3.)  Nindra  U  a  muna  ti  no'ne  la  hnitre^  he  was  there  in  the 
desert ;  ^  ti  expresses  the  realisation  of  a  fact  thought  in  its  accomplish- 
ment among  the  objects  and  conditions,  and  is  apt  to  be  repeated  with 
these ;  a  as  before ;  ne  represents,  as  in  Mar^  the  correlative  of  no, 

from  in     art^  heart  man  proceed 

viz.,  that  which  it  governs.    (4.)  Wha  notie  la  hni  aire  a  lada   lapd 

art.    pi.    thought        evil 

la  no^ei  hani  ka  nazo,  out  of  the  heart  of  man  proceed  evil 
thoughts ;  ^  kola  seems  to  be  of  fa  demonstrative  nature,  directing 
thought  objectively  to  the  verb ;  there  is  a  preposition  ko  meaning  to, 
and  la  is  used  as  the  article  and  occurs  in  lae  there,  as  well  as  in  other 
pronominal  formations;  ka  connects  the  adjective  and  noun.  We 
see  from  this  example  that  the  course  of  thought  may  throw  an 
emphasis  on  a  subordinate  member  of  a  sentence  which  will  bring  it 

he  mount     up 

to  the  beginning  of  the  sentence.     (5.)  Nindra  H  kola  nikaH  §a 

ioto  art.  ship  he  oome 

kowe  la  he^  he  ascended  into  the  ship.^    (6.)  Nindra  H  a  kola  §otra 
to      they 

ko'i  anatre^  he  cometh  to  them  ^  (Mark  vi.  48) ;  this  coming,  walking 
on  the  sea,  is  thought  in  its  accomplishment  under  the  conditions,  for 
that  is  the  wonder,  and  therefore  ti  is  used ;  the  act  is  thought  in  its 
progress  a,  and  with  strong  attention  as  an  objective  fact  kcla  ;  i  is 

bat    many 
a  preposition  expressing  proximity,  subjoined  to  ko.      (7.)  ne  koscme 

art.    pi.     man  before      fat.       oome  after      and     art.  man  behind 

la  no§ei  aire  hna   pa  a  tro  a    tro'pi^    memine  la  aire  hna  pi    a 

f ut.  come  before 

tro  tro  *  pOf  but  many  that  are  first  shall  be  last  and  the  last  first ;  ^ 
hna  denotes  the  being  in  a  state ;  a  before  tro  expresses  the  interval 
before  the  future  comes ;  a  after  tro  the  succession  of  the  realisation 

neg.     can     ne|^. 

from  its  beginning  on  the  arrival  of  the  future.  (8.)  Oa  aireine  ko 
I      to  give  but  to     art.     pi.       man 

ni  tro  a  homa'ne'pi,   no  tro  a  honuvne  kowe  la  ng§ei  aire  hna 

prepare       already    on         behalf         they 

nindratoane  eko  ni'ne  Batrewhai  anatre,  I  cannot  give,  but  it  shall 
be  given  to  them  for  whom  it  has  been  prepared ;  ^  ^a  A^  is  the  double 

^  Gabelentz,  Melanesischen  Sprachen,  voL  ii  sect.  184.  '  Ibid.  aect.  158. 
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negative,  6a  being,  as  is  usual  in  these  languages,  of  the  nature  of  a  ver- 
bal element  which  in  the  imperative  is  Oe^  while  kg  concludes  what  is 
negatived,  affecting  it  when  it  has  been  thought  objectively ;  tro  is  not 
here  a  future  element  except  as  the  act  is  future  in  reference  to  the  power 
to  do  it ;  a  as  before ;  ne  represents  pronominally  the  object  of  homOy 
causing  the  verb  to  be  thought  as  affecting  the  object ;  pi  is  verbal 
directive  of  honume  towards  the  indirect  object ;  it  is  not  necessary  to 
think  the  following  homane  as  passive,  but  there  cometh  a  giving 
away ;  hna  verbal  element  of  state ;  ni  is  the  abstract  preposition  of 
connection  which  in  Mar^  is  used  with  the  genitive ;  ne  represents  its 

that 

object ;  the  clause  beginning  with  hna  qualifies  aire.     (9.)  Maire  tro 

do  art.    pi.        work  great         by       art.  two       hand 

a  huta  la  noffei  htdiwa  atrawhaie  hne'ne  la  lue  twanakoime  i  nindra^ 

that  such  mighty  works  are  done  by  his  hands  ^  (Mark  vi.  2) ;  tro  is 

not  future  but  consequential ;  Tctifa  need  not  be  passive,  come  to  the 

go 
doing ;  the  use  of  lue  is  an  approach  to  a  dual  of  nouns.     (10.)  Tro 

we  inoL     to    art.     pi.    habitation  place    near     that  I        preaoh      also 

sa    kowe  la  noSei  hnalapa  ga  easeni  matre  tro  ni  a  iaing§e  pena 

to      they 

hot  anatre,  let  us  go  into  the  next  towns  that  I  may  preach  to  them 

also ;  ^  hnalapa  is  a  noun  of  state,  from  lapa,  to  dwell ;  tro  is  not 

oome 
future  though  prospective ;  here  a  is  separated  from  tro,    (11.)  Trawha 

perf .  art.    any    affliction       or       art.  persecution  for       art.  word   thing       and 

Aa  la  ketre    akgtre  memine  la      elahni    pi'ne  la  trene  eweka  a'tne 

they  offend 

hnei  anatre  hna  Bikgtrey  when  alEiction  or  persecution  ariseth  for  the 
Word's  sake  immediately  they  are  offended ;  ^  ame  is  a  relative  connec- 
tive which  is  used  before  a  consequent  fact  to  unite  it  with  the  pre- 
ceding fact  when  its  subject  is  different  from  the  preceding  subject ; 
the  construction  hnei  -hna,  which  is  used  after  ame  as  well  as  in  rela- 
tive clauses,  is  understood  by  Gabelentz  as  a  passive  construction ; 
hnei  being  taken  as  the  preposition  by  before  the  agent ;  here,  how- 
ever, hnei  can  hardly  mean  by,  and  Gabelentz  translates  the  clause,  und 
8ie  drgerten  sich.  It  is  in  truth  analogous  to  the  possessive  construc- 
tion of  active  verbs  which  is  found  in  Polynesian  and  in  Tagala  (9,  55). 
The  clauses  translated  into  Lifu  by  this  construction  are  active  or 
neuter  clauses,  while  in  the  Lifu  translation  of  passive  clauses,  hnei 

like      as  write        by 

with  the  agent  follows  the  verb.     (12.)  Tune  lo  hna  finihane  hnei 

pL  reyerL  prophet  and 

ane    pro/eta,  as  it  is  written  by  the  prophets.*  (13.)    A*me  hna 

baptise  in 

bapataizo'ne  hnei  Joane  e  Joridano,  and  was  baptized  by  John  in 

neg.  many      day      yet    neg.    and 

Jordan.*    On  the  other  hand,  (14.)  6a  numu  drae  petre  kg  aTnehnei 

he  come  again     into 

nindra  hna  hlepa  ti  hmaiCa  e  Kaperenauma^  and  again  he  entered 
into  Capernaum  after  some  days ;  ^  6a  subjective  negative,  was  not ; 

^  Gabelentz,  MelanesiBchen  Sprachen,  vol.  il  sect  133.  ^  Ibid,  sect  166. 

»  Ibid.  sect.  170.  *  Ibid.  sect.  128.  »  Ibid,  sect  186. 
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Ico  concludes  the  cause,  negativing  it  objectively ;  Una  hkpa^  a  state  of 
action,  Mepa  scarcely  admits  of  being  thought  passively ;  ti  verbal 
element  of  objective  fact ;  hnei  attributes  the  state  of  action  to  the 

and  pi.  penL  theie  and  pL  pent 

agent,  as  to  a  genitive.    (15.)  A'me  hnei  anetre  drei  Joane  me  ainetre 

hear  art.    pi.  deny  food     they 

drene  la  ngffei  Farisaio  hna  amet  idina  anatre^  and  the  disciples  of 
John  and  of  the  Pharisees  used  to  fast ;  ^  the  former  could  not  hear 
John,  for  he  was  in  prison ;  drene  seems  to  be  used  as  a  noun  for 

go  to     art 

hearer;  anatre  is  used  as  reflexive  pronoun.     (16.)  Tro'ffa  kowe  la 

home  thou   to     art.  pL  brother  thou  to  tell  to     they    art. 

uma  i  eo  koioe  la  ttre  dint  i  eo  tro  a  amamafie  ken  anatre  la  hnene 

art.  Lord  do  thou 

la  §ohu  hna  felohma'ne  Jcoi  eg,  go  home  to  thy  brethren  to  tell  them 
what  things  the  Lord  hath  done  for  thee ;  ^  ^a  is  verbal  directive 
inwards ;  here  the  agent  la  ffohu  is  so  strong  a  thought  that  ne  is 
required  to  connect  Jinei  with  it ;  the  construction  is  used  here  to 

and  peraeente 

incorporate  a  relative  clause.     (17.)  A'me  hnei  Herodia  hna  elahni 

to        he 

koi  aneife,  therefore  Herodias  had  a  quarrel  against  him ;  ^  hna  a 

art.  man    has 

state  of  action.     Ame  is  used  also  as  follows ;  (18.)  ame  la  aire  Irene 

thing  give  again       to       he 

etoeka,  tro  a  Jwmajie  hmaita  koi  aneife,  whoso  hath,  to  him  shall  be 
given  ;^  ame  is  a  relative  connective  particle,  referring  to  cdre  to 
connect  the  subsequent  clause  with  it ;  m^  as  a  preposition  means 

oome       lo 
with,  and  as  a  conjunction  and.     (19.)  Kola  ha  tro  a  trawha  fs 

after  me  art.  man       great       but        email    I 

Oupe'ne  la  aire  cUrawhat  no  ka  fohi'ni^  there  cometh  one  mightier 
than  I  after  me ;  ^  kola,  an  element  which  emphasises  objective  fact^ 
is  here  taken  verbally  in  the  perfect,  and  used  to  strengthen  the 
affirmation  as  of  a  settled  fact ;  la  may  be  used  as  indefinite  article ; 
ka  is  the  connective  of  adjectives  with  what  they  qualify;  these 
languages  have  no  degrees  of  comparison  in  their  adjectives. 

The  verbal  particles  in  the  above  examples  are  some  of  them  very 
fine  fragments  to  be  so  detached  as  they  are  from  the  verbal  stem. 
Some  combinations  of  them  seem  to  exhibit  thought  as  comminuted 
as  it  is  in  African  speech ;  but  a  closer  inspection  ^ows  that  it  is  not 
so.  The  element  kola  is  not  a  fragment  of  the  verb,  but  a  demonstra- 
tive giving  emphasis ;  tro  is  a  comparatively  coarse  element,  and  is  to 
be  regarded  as  an  auxiliary  verb.  The  really  fine  particles  are  a  and 
ti;  their  combinations  with  tro  and  kola  are  not  so  remarkable  as 
their  combinations  with  each  other,  and  the  latter  might  at  first  sight 
be  considered  as  equalling  the  fineness  of  the  African  fragments. 

he  oome 

Indeed,  the  Lifu  expression,  nindra  ti  a  kola  ffotra^  he  cometh, 
reminds  one  of  WolofiP.     But  when  we  compare  WolofT  with  it, 

^  Gabelentz,  Melanesischen  Sprachen,  voL  ii.  sect.  135.  '  Ibid,  sect  161. 

Ibid.  sect.  172.  «  Ibid,  sect  162.  ^  Ibid.  sect.  168. 
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yon       Toila  eat 

though  yene  o  no  du  Id^^  you  ate,  is  not  more  fragmentary  than 

tvLi.otdi      we 
Lif  u,  there  is  nothing  in  lifu  to  compare  with    do    norm  di  Wcloff^ 

we  wiU  be  WolofiF  (L  28). 

DUAURU. 

40.  The  Duauru  language,  spoken  at  the  southern  extremity  of  New 
Caledonia,  is  known  only  from  a  small  composition  of  one  who  seems 
to  have  had  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language.^  What  seems  to  be 
deficient  in  the  language  may  have  been  wanting  only  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  writer ;  but  what  is  given  as  part  of  its  structure  is  more 
trustworthy. 

The  prefix  t?e-,  vei-^  forms  verbs  mostly  transitive  from  nouns  and 
verbs ;  va-  forms  collective  nouns,  like  Fijian  vei- ;  no-  forms  verbal 
nouns  expressing  the  doer,  sometimes  the  deed,  which  latter  in  Poly- 
nesian has  -na ;  and  there  are  other  derivative  prefixes  of  unknown 
meaning.  There  is  a  transitive  suffix  re  ;  and  there  are  two  suffixes  of 
direction  ru  up  or  away,  and  to  down  or  hither.  Verbs  are  often 
accompanied  by  these  as  adverbs  of  direction,  and  by  me,  the  same  as 
Polynesian  vmlL    There  is  the  usual  kind  of  composition  and  doubling. 

The  same  word  may  be  substantive,  adjective,  or  verb.  Gentile 
nouns  have  ^i  preceding,  like  Mar6  «i.  Sometimes  Wr  is  taken  by 
nouns  for  plural  The  genitive  is  preceded  by  o.  The  imperative  of 
the  verb  is  sometimes  preceded  by  mo,  as  it  is  in  Polynesian  by  me  /  ^ 
and  the  infinitive  sometimes  by  Ico  or  mo.  The  verbal  stem  may  be 
taken  actively  or  passively,  but  sometimes  the  passive  seems  to  be 
preceded  by  e. 

The  genitive  adjective  and  participle  follow  the  noun  on  which  they 
depend.  The  subject  generally  precedes,  but  sometimes  follows  the 
verb.  Transitive  verbs  require  an  object,  and  if  there  is  no  other  they 
take  re  it^  or  unie  a  man.  The  supply  of  prepositions  seems  to  be 
about  equal  to  that  of  Annatom  or  Mar6. 

There  are  no  fragmentary  elements  except  e  and  a,  and  perhaps 

infinitive  Jco^  in  the  Duauru  tract,  but  that  there  are  no  others  in  the 

make 
language  is  not  so  certain  \  e  ue  e  Jehovah^  is  translated  by  Gabelentz 
is  made  by  Jehovah,  but  it  is  more  natural  to  give  the  same  meaning 
to  both  e's  coming  so  closely  together,  and  to  regard  them  both  as 
active,  being  repeated  with  the  subject  on  account  of  its  emphasis ;  a 
seems  to  have  a  future  significance, 

BAURO. 

41.  Our  knowledge  of  the  language  spoken  in  Bauro,  one  of  the 
Solomon  Islands,  is  based  on  equaUy  scanty  materials.  But  the  genius 
of  Gabelentz  has  given  an  insight  into  its  structure. 

There  is  the  usual  want  of  distinction  among  the  parts  of  speech. 

^  Gabelentz,  Melanpsischen  Sprachen,  vol.  L  sect.  401. 
^  MaunseU's  New  Zealand  Grammar,  p.  40. 
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These  verbs  seem  to  be  expressive  of  internal  snbjectiye  states,^  or 
snch  beings  or  doings  as  so  determine  the  subject  that  it  is  not 
thought  independently  of  them.  The  supply  of  prepositions  seems  to 
be  similar  to  that  of  Annatom  or  Mar& 

45.  These  Melanesian  languages,  Tirhich  are  so  numerous  that  a 
different  one  is  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  about  every  5000  peopk,- 
seem  to  have  a  considerable  similarity  of  structure.  The  detachment 
of  fine  verbal  particles  from  the  verbal  stem,  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
most  of  them,  manifests  a  power  to  think  fine  fragments  separately. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  close  combination  witJ^  the  verbal  stem 
of  other  elements,  such  as  those  of  transition  and  direction,  giTes 
them  a  less  fragmentary  character  than  that  which  belongs  to  PoIt- 
nesian,  and  in  general  expression  is  not  quite  so  broken  in  the  speech 
of  the  dark  races  as  in  that  of  the  remarkable  race  which  has  over- 
run the  eastern  islands.  There  is  not  so  great  prevalence  of  dis- 
syllabic roots  in  the  Melanesian  languages  as  there  is  in  Polynesian, 
as  the  race  has  a  more  careful  character — more  mindful  of  the  geneni 
conditions  of  utility  and  success.  They  are,  therefore,  more  apt  to 
generalise  and  think  objects  as  in  their  nature  abstract  or  as  particular 
instances  of  a  general  (see  Book  L,  chap,  i.,  7). 

The  appended  table  gives  the  principal  pronominal  forms  in  the 
Melanesian  languages. 

TAGALA. 

46.  In  the  Tagala  language,  which  is  spoken  in  Luzon,  the  lai^t 
and  most  northerly  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  there  is  such  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  tendencies  of  these  Oceanic  languages  as  to  make  it  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  known  forms  of  human  speech.  The 
structure  of  the  Bisayan  language,  spoken  in  Mindanao,  the  other  great 
island  in  the  same  group,  far  to  the  south  of  Luzon,  is  said  to  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Tagala.^ 

In  Tagala  there  is  the  same  want  of  subjectivity  in  the  verbal  stem 
as  has  been  observed  in  the  rest  of  these  island  languages,  and  conse- 
quently as  great  facility  as  in  any  of  them  for  other  parts  of  speech, 
nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns,  adverbs,  to  take  the  verbal  particles  and 
become  verbs.  Even  prepositions  can  take  up  the  nature  of  a  yerb, 
showing  that  they  are  not  thought  properly  as  transitional  elements 
of  relation  (Def.  8). 

47.  Substantive  objects  are  thought  with  little  particularisatioD 
by  articles.  The  article  an,  used  with  common  nouns,  is  neither 
definite  nor  indefinite,  but  marks  the  substantive  as  such  by  directing 
attention  to  it  as  an  entire  object  of  thought,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  article  does  in  some  of  these  languages  (16,  17).  A  difiFerent 
article  si  is  used  with  proper  nouns,  probably,  as  in  the  Lojalty 
Islands  (34),  on  account  of  their  greater  distinctness  as  an  entire 

*  Gabelentz,  Melaneaischen  Sprachen,  vol.  ii  sect  357. 

*  Life  of  Bishop  Patteson,  vol.  ii.  p.  681. 

"  Crawfurd's  Malay  Grammar,  Dissertation,  p.  122. 
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has  just  been  explained,  and  therefore  belonging  to  it  as  to  a  genitive. 

^  Arte  y  Reglas,  de  la  lengoa  Tagala,  por  el  P.  Fr.  Frandsoo  de  S.  Joseph : 

Arte,  sect  10.  ^  Ibid.  Reglas,  sect  765. 
*  Arte,  sect  21,  &c.                  ^  Ibid.  sect.  24.  ^  Ibid,  sects.  25,  57. 

'  Ibid,  sect  19.  ?  ibid,  sect  2.  »  Ibid,  sect  20. 
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These  verbs  seem  to  be  expressive  of  internal  snbjeciiye  states,^  or 
such  beings  or  doings  as  so  determine  the  subject  that  it  is  not 
thought  independently  of  them.  The  supply  of  prepositions  seems  to 
be  similar  to  that  of  Annatom  or  Mar^. 

45.  These  Melanesian  languages,  which  are  so  numerous  that  a 
different  one  is  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  about  every  5000  people,- 
seem  to  have  a  considerable  similarity  of  structure.  The  detachment 
of  fine  verbal  particles  from  the  verbal  stem,  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
most  of  them,  manifests  a  power  to  think  fine  fragments  separatelj. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  close  combination  witih  the  verbal  stem 
of  other  elements,  such  as  those  of  transition  and  direction,  gives 
them  a  less  fragmentary  character  than  that  which  belongs  to  Polj- 
nesian,  and  in  general  expression  is  not  quite  so  broken  in  the  speech 
of  the  dark  races  as  in  that  of  the  remarkable  race  which  has  oTei- 
run  the  eastern  islands.  There  is  not  so  great  prevalence  of  dis- 
syllabic roots  in  the  Melanesian  languages  as  there  is  in  Polynesian, 
as  the  race  has  a  more  careful  character — more  mindful  of  the  general 
conditions  of  utility  and  success.  They  are,  therefore,  more  apt  to 
generalise  and  think  objects  as  in  their  nature  abstract  or  as  particular 
instances  of  a  general  (see  Book  L,  chap,  i.,  7). 

The  appended  table  gives  the  principal  pronominal  forms  in  the 
Melanesian  languages. 

TAGALA. 

46.  In  the  Tagala  language,  which  is  spoken  in  Luzon,  the  largest 
and  most  northerly  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  there  is  such  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  tendencies  of  these  Oceanic  languages  as  to  make  it  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  known  forms  of  human  speech.  The 
structure  of  the  Bisayan  language,  spoken  in  Mindanao,  the  other  great 
island  in  the  same  group,  far  to  the  south  of  Luzon,  is  said  to  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Tagala.^ 

In  Tagala  there  is  the  same  want  of  subjectivity  in  the  verbal  stem 
as  has  been  observed  in  the  rest  of  these  island  languages,  and  conse 
quently  as  great  facility  as  in  any  of  them  for  other  parts  of  speech, 
nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns,  adverbs,  to  take  the  verbal  particles  and 
become  verbs.  Even  prepositions  can  take  up  the  nature  of  a  veib, 
showing  that  they  are  not  thought  properly  as  transitional  elements 
of  relation  (Def.  8). 

47.  Substantive  objects  are  thought  with  little  particularisation 
by  articles.  The  article  oii,  used  with  common  nouns,  is  neither 
definite  nor  indefinite,  but  marks  the  substantive  as  such  by  directing 
attention  to  it  as  an  entire  object  of  thought,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  article  does  in  some  of  these  languages  (16,  17).  A  different 
article  si  is  used  with  proper  nouns,  probably,  as  in  the  Loyalty 
Islands  (34),  on  account  of  their  greater  distinctness  as  an  entire 

^  Gabelentz,  Melanesischen  Sprachen,  vol.  iL  sect  357. 

^  Life  of  Bishop  Patteson,  vol.  ii.  p.  581. 

"  Crawfurd's  Malay  Grammar,  DlBsertation,  p.  122. 


lit  pen.  pron. 
po8s.per8. 
Bubj.  pen. 


2d  pers.  pron. 

poss.  pen. 
Bubj.  pen. 


3d  pen.  pron. 


poes.  pen. 
8ubj.  pen. 

iBt  pen.  incl. 


poss.  pen. 
subj.  pers. 


««^    caS.'Iu. 


has  just  been  explained^  and  therefore  belonging  to  it  as  to  a  genitiye. 

^  Arte  y  Reglaa,  de  la  lengoa  Tagala,  por  el  P.  Fr.  Franoiaoo  de  S.  Joseph : 

Arte,  sect  10.  »  Ibid.  Reglas,  sect  765. 
*  Arte,  sect  21,  &c.                  ^  Ibid.  sect.  24.  <>  Ibid,  sects.  25,  57. 

'  Ibid,  sect  19.  ?  Ibid,  sect  2.  »  Ibid,  sect  20. 


ea  in  some  of  these  laugua^  (16,  17).  A  difieient 
ised  with  proper  douds,  probabtj,  as  io  the  Lofalty 
on  account  of  their  greater  distinctness  as  an  entiK 

l»belent2,  MelKneuacheD  Sprachen,  voL  iL  sect  3S7> 
jfe  of  BUhup  P&tt«Bon,  vol.  ii.  p.  581. 
^Bvfurd'a  M&laj  Grammar,  Diueitation,  p.  122. 
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object  of  thought ;  8  seems  to  be  an  element  of  locality.  There  is  a 
singularly  weak  sense  of  possession,  so  that  in  common  nouns  and  in 
the  demonstrative  pronouns  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  genitive 
and  the  accusative,  both  being  denoted  in  demonstrative  pronouns  by 
prefixing  n,  and  in  common  nouns  by  nan  going  before  them,  in  which 
latter  an  is  the  article,  and  in  both  n  represents  the  governor,  whether 
it  be  substantive  or  verb.  Possession  by  a  named  person  is  more 
strongly  thought ;  and  proper  noims  liave  a  possessive  used  exclusively 
as  such,  expressed  by  ni  preceding  them,  in  which,  doubtless,  n  repre- 
sents the  governor.  These  genitives,  with  nan,  or  ni,  or  n,  when 
governed  by  a  noun,  denote  only  possession.^  Proper  names  may  also 
be  preceded  by  kay,  which  is  said  to  include  dative,  accusative,  and 
ablative,  and  means  to,  with  ;  and  common  nouns,  when  in  a  dative 
or  ablative  relation,  may  be  preceded  by  so,  denoting  a  general  rela- 
tion of  locality,  which  is  determined  to  various  meanings  according  to 
the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs.  * 

48.  There  is  great  use  made  of  demonstratives,  as  if  the  noun 
needed  their  help  to  be  thought  as  an  object ;  for  the  demonstrative 
pronoims  are  not  only  put  before  their  noun  but  repeated  after 
it,  and  the  demonstrative  adverbs  are  used  to  define  the  relation  to, 
in  reference  to  a  noun  which  is  affected  Mrith  the  corresponding 

that    man         that  there     to 

demonstrative  pronoun;  as  yaon  taioo'n  yaon,  that  man;  d*oon  aa 

man    that 

tawo  yaon,  to  that  man ;  ito'n  tawo'n  ito,  this  man ;  d'ito  sa  tawoH 
ito,  to  this  man ;  ^  9i  is  connective  (50).  There  are  four  demonstra- 
tive pronouns,  ito,  this ;  yari,  this  nearer ;  ^  yaon^  that ;  iyan,  that, 
more  emphatic.^ 

49.  There  is  a  deficient  sense  of  individuality,  as  if  there  was  a 
weakness  of  the  element  of  substance  in  the  substantive  ideas.  Hence 
there  is  a  tendency  to  mass  individual  objects  in  such  expressions  as 
that  which  has  been  observed  in  Hawaiian  (see  9,  Example  4).     Thus, 

"we  ye 

Tcami  ni  Pedro,  I  and  Peter ;  kayo  ni  Juan,  thou  and  John ;  ^  ni  is 
the  particle  which  precedes  the  genitive  of  proper  nouns ;  hami  kayo 
is  the  aggregate  of  the  two  individuals  thought  as  pertaining  to  Peter 
or  John  because  he  is  one  of  them  (YL  170).  In  the  same  way,  na 
Pedro  may  mean  Peter  and  his  company,  or  Peter  and  his  house,  or 
Peter  and  any  persons  or  things  not  named  which  form  with  him  one 
group  of  which  he  is  the  principal  object ;  ^  it  may  be  declined  as  a 
proper  noun,  si  na  Pedro  nominative,  ni  na  Pedro  genitive,  kai  na 
Pedro  dative,  &c. ;  here  na  (50)  is  a  pronominal  element  referring  to 
the  whole  group,  but  constructed  with  Pedro  as  pertaining  to  him  by 
his  being  one  of  them.  Te  and  John  is  expressed  by  kayo  ni  na 
Juan  ;  ^  here  kayo,  ye,  is  thought  as  a  particular  case  of  na  Juan,  which 
has  just  been  explained,  and  therefore  belonging  to  it  as  to  a  genitive. 

^  Arte  y  Reghia,  de  la  lengua  Tagala,  por  el  P.  Fr.  Franciaoo  de  S.  Joseph : 

Arte,  sect  10.  >  Ibid.  Reglas,  sect  765. 
"  Arte,  sect  21,  &c.                  *  Ibid.  sect.  24.  »  Ibid,  sects.  26,  57. 

<  Ibid,  sect  19.  '  i^id.  sect  2.  "  Ibid,  sect  20. 


as  an  entire  ODjwbui  ». „_., 

»  in  some  of  these  langu^es  (16,  17).  A  different 
Bed  with  proper  nouns,  probahly,  as  in  the  Lojalty 
m  account  of  their  greater  distinctness  as  an  eotiit 

ftbetentz,  MelRneabchen  Sprachen,  vol.  iL  wet.  3E>7. 
ife  oE  Biehup  Fatteson,  vol,  ii.  p.  6S1. 
iBvfurd's  Mala;  Gmomar,  DiBseHatioD,  p.  122, 
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object  of  thought ;  8  seems  to  be  an  element  of  locality.  There  is  a 
singularly  weak  sense  of  possession,  so  that  in  common  nouns  and  in 
the  demonstrative  pronouns  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  genitive 
and  the  accusative,  both  being  denoted  in  demonstrative  pronouns  by 
prefixing  n,  and  in  common  nouns  by  nan  going  before  them,  in  which 
latter  an  is  the  article,  and  in  both  n  represents  the  governor,  whether 
it  be  substantive  or  verb.  Possession  by  a  named  person  is  more 
strongly  thought ;  and  proper  nouns  liave  a  possessive  used  exclusively 
as  such,  expressed  by  ni  preceding  them,  in  which,  doubtless,  n  repre- 
sents the  governor.  These  genitives,  with  nah^  or  m,  or  n,  when 
governed  by  a  noun,  denote  only  possession.^  Proper  names  may  also 
be  preceded  by  hay^  which  is  said  to  include  dative,  accusative,  and 
ablative,  and  means  to,  with  ;  and  common  nouns,  when  in  a  dative 
or  ablative  relation,  may  be  preceded  by  «a,  denoting  a  general  rela- 
tion of  locality,  which  is  determined  to  various  meanings  according  to 
the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs.^ 

48.  There  is  great  use  made  of  demonstratives,  as  if  the  noun 
needed  their  help  to  be  thought  as  an  object ;  for  the  demonstrative 
pronouns  are  not  only  put  before  their  noun  but  repeated  after 
it,  and  the  demonstrative  adverbs  are  used  to  define  the  relation  to, 
in  reference  to  a  noun  which  is  affected  with  the  corresponding 

that    man         that  there     to 

demonstrative  pronoun;  as  yaon  tatoo'n  yaon^  that  man;  d*o(m  sa 

man    that 

taiDo  yaon,  to  that  man ;  ito'n  tawo'n  ito,  this  man ;  d'ito  sa  tatoo'ii 
itOy  to  this  man  ;  ^  w  is  connective  (50).  There  are  four  demonstra- 
tive pronouns,  ito,  this ;  yari,  this  nearer ;  ^  yaon^  that ;  iyan^  that, 
more  emphatic'^ 

49.  There  is  a  deficient  sense  of  individuality,  as  if  there  was  a 
weakness  of  the  element  of  substance  in  the  substantive  ideas.  Hence 
there  is  a  tendency  to  mass  individual  objects  in  such  expressions  as 
that  which  has  been  observed  in  Hawaiian  (see  9,  Example  4).     Thus, 

we  ye 

Jcami  ni  PedrOj  I  and  Peter ;  kayo  ni  Juan,  thou  and  John ;  ^  ni  is 
the  particle  which  precedes  the  genitive  of  proper  nouns ;  kami  kayo 
is  the  aggregate  of  the  two  individuals  thought  as  pertaining  to  Peter 
or  John  because  he  is  one  of  them  (YL  170).  In  the  same  way,  na 
Pedro  may  mean  Peter  and  his  company,  or  Peter  and  his  house,  or 
Peter  and  any  persons  or  things  not  named  which  form  with  him  one 
group  of  which  he  is  the  principal  object ;  ^  it  may  be  declined  as  a 
proper  noun,  si  na  Pedro  nominative,  ni  na  Pedro  genitive,  kai  na 
Pedro  dative,  &c. ;  here  na  (50)  is  a  pronominal  element  referring  to 
the  whole  group,  but  constructed  with  Pedro  as  pertaining  to  him  by 
his  being  one  of  them.  Te  and  John  is  expressed  by  kayo  ni  na 
Juan  ;  ^  here  kayo,  ye,  is  thought  as  a  particular  case  of  na  Juan,  which 
has  just  been  explained,  and  therefore  belonging  to  it  as  to  a  genitive. 

^  Arte  y  Reglaa,  de  la  lengua  Tagala,  por  el  P.  Fr.  Francisco  de  S.  Joseph : 
Arte,  sect  10.  ^  Ibid.  Reglaa,  sect  765. 

>  Arte,  sect  21,  &c.  ^  Ibid.  sect.  24.  <^  Ibid,  sects.  25,  57. 

«  Ibid.  sect.  19.  ?  jbid.  sect  2.  »  Ibid,  sect  20. 
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ye     .       they  they         yon 

In  kayo  ni  la^  ye  and  he,^  and  in  sila  ni  no^  they  and  yon,^  la 
includes  kayo^  and  no  includes  sila,  so  that  ni  expresses  a  genitive 
relation.  Mag  is  an  element  expressive  of  increase  or  multiplicity, 
which,  amongst  its  many  uses,  serves  to  denote  a  combination  of  cor- 
relatives which  refer  to  each  other,  as  father  and  son,  master  and 

maiier 

servant ;  and  when  prefixed  to  one  expresses  both ;  thus,  mag-jKuanoan 

father-in-law 

means  master  and  slave,  mag  *  bianan  father-in-law  and  son-in-Iaw.- 
Such  expressions  indicate  a  tendency  to  mass  objects  in  an  aggregate 
when  brought  together  in  a  correlation. 

50.  There  is  an  extraordinary  weakness  of  the  sense  of  relation, 
which  appears  in  the  deficiency  of  prepositions  and  conjunctiona.  To 
this  cause  is  due  the  great  use  of  the  pronominal  element  n  to  connect 
those  members  of  the  sentence  which  are  thought  in  closest  connection 
with  each  other,  as  an  adjective  or  demonstrative  pronoun  or  adverb 
with  the  word  which  it  affects.  The  way  in  which  n  is  used  for  this 
purpose  is  similar  to  what  has  been  observed  in  the  genitive  and 
accusative  particles  ni  and  nan,  in  which  n  represents  the  governor  in 
relation  with  the  governed  noun.  So  in  the  general  connective  par- 
ticle nay  n  represents  the  element  which  precedes,  carried  on  by  a  to 
the  element  which  follows.  If  the  former  end  in  ^i^  the  connective 
may  sometimes  be  subjoined  to  the  latter ;  except  in  those  cases,  if 
the  former  end  in  n  or  a  single  vowel,  na  euphonically  coalesces  with 
it,  dropping  a  and  generally  changing  n  to  n,^ 

51.  The  noun,  as  in  all  these  languages,  does  not  involve  in  itself 
any  element  of  number,  and  plurality  is  expressed  for  nouns  and 
demonstrative  pronouns  by  the  separate  element  mana  put  before 
them.  There  is  no  dual  number,  except  in  the  personal  pronoun  kUa, 
which  means  I  and  thou. 

I     my  me  my  I  and  thon  poM.  obj.  poea. 

52.  The  personal  pronouns  are  ako,  ko,  akin;    kita,       tct^  kanita; 

inolusive  incloBiye 

we       our     us  our      we         our     us  our     thou         thy  thee  thy  ye 

tayOf  natin,  atin  ;  kamij  nainin,  amin  ;  ikao  ka^  mo,   iyo  ;  kayo  kamo, 

Bing^ar  plnral 

your  you  (obj.)  your  3d  per.  nom.  poas.  obj.  poss.    nom.  pon.  obj.  poss. 

nino,         ino ;  siya,      niya,  kaniya,    sila,  nila,  kanila.     In  all 

these  the  possessive  generally  follows  its  noun,  but  the  objective 

used  as  possessive  precedes.^    In  the  second  person  ikao  precedes  its 

verb  and  ka  follows  it ;  kayo  and  kamo  are  dialectical  varieties.     The 

possessive,  whether  of  noun  or  pronoun,  as  a  rule  follows  its  governing 

noun,  and  the  subject  its  verb ;  and  when  they  precede  they  are 

thought  more  independently.     Sometimes  when  another  word  prcK^es 

it,  the  pure  possessive  of  the  personal  pronoun  may  go  before  its 
oertainly  thy        field     that 

noun,^  as  tanto    mo'n  hukid  yaon  ;  here,  however,  the  possessive  may 
.be  taken  as  predicate,  that  field  is  certainly  thine.     The  interrogative 

>  Arte,  sect.  20.  '  Reglas,  sect  340.  >  Ibid,  sects.  926-936. 

«  ArtQi  secto.  13,  33.  ^  Ibid,  sect  14. 
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who  whoM  whom  whose  which  what 

pronouns  are :  sino  nino  kanino  ;  alin,  ano  ;  si  in  aino,  aiya,  eila, 
is  the  nominative  proper  article;  cdin,  ano  are  both  declined  like 
common  nouns. 

53.  There  is  no  separate  verb  substantiva  When  the  subject, 
owing  to  emphasis,  precedes  the  predicate  or  the  verb,  the  particle  at 
is  used  between  them  ;  but  this  particle  seems  to  be  of  a  demonstra- 
tive or  relative  nature,  referring  back  to  what  precedes  to  connect 
it  with  what  it  belongs  to,  like  the  same  particle  in  Polynesian 
(see  9,  Examples  6,  12);  and  like  Hawaiian  a»,^  it  drops  a  after' a 
word  ending  in  a,  and  on  other  occasions.  It  is  used  sometimes  to 
connect  a  preceding  clause  which  does  not  of  itself  combine,  because  it 
is  not  in  its  normal  place.^  The  adjective  follows  its  noun,  but  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  used.  The  subject  generally  follows  an  active 
verb  and  is  followed  by  the  object,  but  the  use  of  active  verbs  is 
limited.     There  is  no  element  of  person  in  the  verb. 

54.  The  Tagala  verb  is  said  to  have  five  tenses,  and  a  mood  used 

write  imp.  snbj.  inf.    perfect 
for  imperative,  subjunctive,  and  infinitive,  as  sulat  sumidat    sunfmdat, 

present         future     pluperfect    future  perfect 
8unmu8u2ai,  ausulat,  nakasidat^  mdkaaulat^    the  inserted  um  or  uHm 

tie  imp.  subj.  inf. 
being  followed  by  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable ;  «7o,    sumUo^ 

perfect        present      future 

sui^mUo,  suHmisilo,  aisilo,  though  here  u  may  be  euphonically  changed 

to  i 

Now  the  so-called  pluperfect  and  future  perfect  can  scarcely  be 

regarded  as  pure  tenses,  for  their  element  A:a  is  a  derivative  element 

which  has  for  one  of  its  significations  what  comes  up  to  the  full 

measure  of  what  the  root  denotes  (64,  3) ;  it  affects  the  root  sulatf  so  as 

to.  signify  finish  writing,^  and  is  an  element  in  the  fact  itself,  which 

is  spoken  of,  rather  than  in  the  position  of  that  fact  in  time.     The 

future  perfect  is  given  also,  and  probably  with  more  correctness, 

as   makasusiUai,  which  is  the  regular  future  of  the  derived  verb 

makastdat.    The  elements  771a  and  na  are  similar  to  the  m  and  n  which 

in  Maori  are  used  to  represent  a  fact  in  the  possessive  construction 

where  m  represents  a  future  fact,  and  n  a  present  or  a  past  (10).     So 

in  the  above  Tagala  tenses,  n  is  associated  with  m  both  in  the  present 

and  the  past     The  analogy  is  stronger  in  the  Tagala  verbs  which  are 

imper.  subj.  infin.  perfect         present 

formed  with  ma,  as     mabasag,      break  (neuter),  nabasag,  nababasag 

future 
mababaaag.  Now,  the  present  and  past  are  quite  distinct  from  each 
other  as  to  position  in  time,  but  they  have  dose  afiinity  in  reference 
to  the  process  of  the  fact  if  the  present  be  thought  as  an  accom- 
plishment going  on,  and  the  past  as  accomplishment  absolutely ;  and 
this  being  the  view  taken  of  fact  where  the  verb  is  so  objective, 
having  so  little  sense  of  the  subject  as  in  Tagala  and  Polynesian,  the  * 
future  may  naturally  be  thought  as  that  which  has  in  it  a  capability  of 

'  Alexander's  Hawaiian  Grammar,  Part  I.  sect  53.  '  Arte,  sect  37. 

s  Ibid,  sects.  53,  54.  *  Ibid.  sect.  59. 
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accomplishment.     Such  difference  is  expressed  in  Maori  by  making 

m  represent  the  fatnre,  and  n  the  present  and  the  past.     In  Tagala, 

m  has  a  similar  significance  without  any  reference  to  time;  for  it 

belongs  not  only  to  the  future  in  the  m  conjugation  as  above,  but  in 

both  the  above  conjugations  to  the  subjunctive,  to  that  which  is 

commanded  or  desired,  to  the  bare  idea  of  the  fact  in  the  infinitive, 

and  also  to  the  idea  of  the  fact  in  the  present  and  perfect  of  the  um 

conjugation  being  in  these  brought  to  accomplishment  by  being  com- 

bineci  with  n.     The  movement  of  accomplishment  in  the  present,  and 

the  movement  towards  accomplishment  in  the  future,  are  expressed  by 

reduplication,  so  that  all  the  elements  of  tense  seem  to  refer  to 

position,  not  in  the  general  succession  of  facts,  but  in  that  of  the 

process  of  accomplishmeni      It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  pr^^it, 

when  it  denotes  not  accomplishment  going  on,  but  rather  engagement 

of  the  6ubject*going  on,  as  when  we  say  I  am  eating,  I  am  threshing, 

is  expressed  in  Tagala  not  by  the  present,  but  by  the  imperative 

subjunctive.^    It  is  thought  not  as  coming  out  into  actuality,  but 

rather  as  a  potential  energy;  because  the  tendency  is  so  strong  to 

think  doing  and  being  in  its  end  as  forming  its  result^  that  when  not 

thought  so  the  sense  of  its  actuality  is  diminished.     When  the 

present  does  not  signify  the  actual,  but  rather  the  exercise  of  an 

occupation,  it  may  drop  li  in  the  um  conjugation.^ 

That  the  Tagala  tenses  refer  principally  to  the  process  of  the  fact, 
appears  from  the  future  being  used  for  the  habitual  present^^  because 
both  involve  a  strong  sense  of  going  on,  and  the  present  for  the 
habitual  past  for  a  like  reason.^  And  so  strong  is  the  sense  of  proce^ 
that  a  different  particle  is  used  to  express  when,  in  reference  to  those 
tenses  which  involve  movement  of  process,  namely,  the  future  and 
the  present,  from  that  which  is  used  in  reference  to  the  past  in  which 
process  has  ceased.  With  the  present  and  future  kun  is  used  to 
signify  when;  but  for  the  past  there  are  three  different  particles, 
owing  probably  to  the  weak  definition  of  time  in  the  verb ;  ncm  being 
used  ordinarily  to  signify  when  in  the  past,  liion  to  express  it 
emphatically  as  we  say  then  when,  and  sa  with  more  distinct  reference 
to  a  particular  point  of  time ;  ^  in  nan  and  nion^  n  pronominaUy  repre- 
sents one  of  the  contemporaneous  events,  and  an  or  ion  the  othen 
55.  There  is  a  very  scanty  development  of  mood.      The  imperative 

when   thou  come       here 

serves  also  for  subjunctive,  as  (1.)  kun  ikao  ai  dumatin  ailo,  when 
you  come  here ;  ®  and  with  natod  utinam  for  optative ;  ^  but  Tagala 
also  uses  a  remarkable  construction  which  is  found  in  Polynesian  too, 
and  in  Mar^  and  Lifu,  and  which  serves  for  a  subjunctive  mood 
without  requiring  a  special  form  of  the  verb.  This  consists  essen- 
tially of  such  a  reduction  of  the]  subjective  realisation  of  the  verb, 
that  the  fact  is  thought  as  belonging  to  the  subject,  like  a  substantive 
thing,  rather  than  is  realised  in  it;  so  that  the  subject  in  Tagala  becomes 
*  a  genitive.     In  Tagala  and  Polynesian,  the  verb  remains  unchanged ; 

1  Reglas,  sects.  5,  71.  >  Ibid.  sect.  968.  *  Ibid,  sects.  8,  68. 

*  Arte,  sect  55.  ^  Ibid,  sects.  55,  57. 

*  Ibid,  sect  59,  and  Eeglas,  sect  70.  '  Arte,  sect.  49. 
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in  Mar^  and  Lifu  it  takes  a  neuter  element  (see  7  ;    9,  Example  13; 
10  ;  34;  36,  Examples  3,  8;  37;  39,  Examples  11,  1 4, 15,  17). 
This  construction  is  not  noted  by  Fr.  Francisco,  but  it  is  to  be 

that     man  saw       thy 

found  among  his  examples;  as  (2.)  yaon  tawo*n  yaofi  na'hita  mo 

here    yesterday  he  art.        stole 

dnto  kahapon  ai  siyan  nagnakao,  that  man  whom  you  saw  here 
yesterday  is  he  that  stole ;  ^  n  is  connective  (50) ;  the  demonstrative 
ycum  is  repeated  after  the  noun,  according  to  what  has  been  observed 
above  (48) ;  nakita  is  in  the  past  tense,  active  voice ;  mo  is  genitive, 
because  it  stands  for  subject  in  a  relative  clause ;  ai  refers  back  to  the 
subject  of  the  sentence ;  an  is  the  article,  and  makes  the  verb  nagnakao 
participial 

56.  There  are  three  conjugations  of  the  verb  in  Tagala,  namely,  one 
with  U7n  and  two  with  m ;  for  with  the  latter  the  conjugation  differs 
according  as  the  m  and  n  affect  the  root  itself,  or  only  an  element 
prefixed  to  the  root. 

(1.)  An  example  of  the  um  conjugation  has  been  given  for  a  root 
beginning  with  a  consonant  (54) ;  the  following  is  for  a  root  begin- 

instruct  imper.  &o.    perfect         present       future 

ning  with  a  vowel :  aral^  umaraly  unmaral^  unmaaraly  aaral,^ 

(2.)  The  m  conjugation,  affecting  the  root  immediately,  agrees  with 
the  um  conjugation  in  the  future,  but  it  reduplicates  n  in  the  present, 

go   imper. '&c.  perfect  present   future 

alisy   malisy    nalis,  nanalis,  aalis,^    If  the  root  begin  with  p  or  b  the 

nasal  takes  the  initial's  place  owing  to  the  felt  affinity  between  p  ot  b 

enter  imper.  kc,  perfect    present       future 
and  m  (60),  pasoky  masok^   nasok^  nanaaok,  papasok,^ 

(3.)  Them  conjugation  affecting  the  prefix  ttio^  is  as  follows :  verbal 

learning    imper.  &o.     perfect        present  future 

noun,  pag'araly  mag 'araly  nag 'arcUy  nag'aardly  mag'aaral, *  The  m  con- 
jugation affecting  the  prefix  man  is  similar,  but  il  the  root  begins  with 
j9,  by  8f  ty  or  ky  the  initial  consonant  is  apt  to  be  changed  into  the  nasal  of 
the  same  organ,  and  it  is  this  nasal  that  is  reduplicated  in  the  present 

baptise    imper.  ko,        perfect  present  future 

and  the  future,  binagy  maminagy  naminagy  namiminag,  mamiminag.^ 
If  the  root  begins  with  a  vowel  the  n  of  the  prefix  often  becomes  9i« 

sad 

The  m  conjugation  affecting  the  prefix  ma  is  as  already  given :  lumbaiy 

imper.  ka.        perfect  present  future 

mcAumbaiy  nalumbaiy  naltUumbaiy  malvlumbaiJ 

If  the  verbal  stem  begin  with  p  and  be  a  polysyllable,  the  begin- 

grant 

ning  of  it  is  felt  as  a  prefix,  and  the  conjugation  corresponds ;  panayi 

imper.  &0.  perfect    present  future 

maHayiy  nanayiy  narianayiy  mafiafuiyifi 

Um  is  evidently  a  stronger  expression  for  the  potential  or  ideal 
accomplishment  tlmn  m,  and  it  is  very  remarkable  how  it  and  n  are 
taken  up  into  the  root.     With  roots  beginning  with  a  vowel  they 

^  Arte,  sect  39.  ^  Reglas,  sect.  7.  '  Ibid,  sects.  8,  9. 

^  Ibid.  sect.  10.  ^  jbid.  sect.  13.  <  Ibid,  sects.  33-42. 

'  Ibid,  sects.  662-666.        ^  Ibid.  sect.  11. 
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Causative  verbs  are  formed  with  prefix  Ao-,  corresponding  to  Pdy- 
nesian  faka-y  haka-y  Jiaa-;^  and  transitive  verbs  are  found  iriih.  a 
sufiix  'tenoy  which  seems  to  be  a  preposition  ^  expressing  transitdon  to 
the  object,  also  si  or  -hi  when  the  object  is  expressed.  There  are 
directive  adverbs,  mat  hither,  Jiora  away,  dto  down  hither,  rou  up 
away.^    Composition  and  doubling  are  found  as  in  the  other  languages. 

There  are  two  articles,  ni  before  common  nouns,  and  ia  before 
proper  nouns  and  personal  pronouns.  The  genitive  is  sometimes  pre- 
ceded by  na,  a  no,  or  nan  ;  nan  seems  to  be  a  contraction  of  na  ni,  and 
a  na  is  probably  possessive  pronoun  of  third  person.^  The  personal 
pronouns  have  singular,  dual,  and  plural  numbers,  and  the  first  person 
has  inclusive  and  exclusive  forms.  There  are  verbal  particles  which 
precede  the  verbal  stem,  na  for  the  fully  past,  oha  for  the  future, 
ai  for  the  imperative,  ra  for  the  passive. 

The  adjective  and  genitive  follow  their  noun.  The  subject  generally 
precedes  the  verb,  but  often  follows,  especially  when  the  verb  has  an 
adverb.  The  object  follows  the  verb,  but  is  preceded  by  the  indirect 
object     There  seem  to  be  few  prepositions. 

The  verbal  particles  na  past,  ra  passive,  give  the  language  a  frag- 
mentary character. 

The  language  of  Gaudalcar,  another  of  the  Solomon  Islands,  i^ 
similar  in  structure  to  that  of  Bauro. 

MAHAGA. 

42.  The  language  spoken  in  Mahaga,  a  district  in  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  Isabel  Island,  one  of  the  Solomon  Islands,  is  remarkable 
for  having  no  verbal  particles  such  as  form  so  characteristic  a  feature 
in  the  other  languagea  It  has  indeed  short  forms  of  the  personal 
pronouns  which  are  persons  to  the  verb,  the  third  being  used  even 
when  the  subject  is  expressed ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  involve  any 
verbal  element,  for  they  are  not  subject  to  any  modification  arising 
from  the  idea  of  the  verb.  The  absence  of  these  subjective  verbal 
elements  is  accompanied  by  a  power  possessed  by  the  object  in 
determining  the  conception  of  fact  such  as  is  unusual  in  these  lan- 
guages; for  the  object  sometimes  precedes  the  verb  and  sometimes 
follows  it.^  The  object  may  precede  the  verb  in  Sesake  also,  but  its 
doing  so  is  exceptional  in  that  language,^  and  in  the  other  insular 
languages  it  follows. 

The  same  word  may  be  substantive,  adjective  or  adverb,  noun  or 
verb. 

There  are  two  articles,  a  particularising  definite  article  no,  and  an 
indefinite  article  «a,  one ;  when  a  noun  is  taken  generally  it  has  no 
article.  The  noun  takes  no  plural  element.  But  the  personal  pro- 
nouns have  the  singular,  dual,  and  plural  numbers,  and  the  first  has 
inclusive  and  exclusive  forms.  As  possessives  they  are  suffixed  to  all 
nouns;  and  they  are  strikingly  like  the  Fiji  personal   pronouns. 

^  Gftbelentz,  Melanesischen  Sprachen,  vol.  i.  sect.  451.  ^  Ibid,  sect  452. 

3  Ibid.  vol.  ii   sect  200,  *  Ibid.  vol.  i.  sect  455.  «  Ibid  sect  324. 

•  Ibid,  sect  40. 
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my     thy    his  ourinol.    onrexoL    yonr  their 

Thus,  Fiji :  -ngu^  -mu,  -nOj  -nda,  'imami,  -muni^  -ndra ;  Mahaga : 

my      thy       his  our  inoL  our  exd.  your       their 

-ngUf  -mu,  -nay  -nda,  •mamiy  miu^  -ndia.  Separate  possessives  are 
formed  by  attaching  the  suffixes  to  ni,  but  if  they  refer  to  food  or 
drink  ga  is  used  instead  of  ni  (31).  Sometimes  the  personal  pronoun 
follows  the  noun  as  a  genitive.  But  when  one  noun  follows  another 
as  genitive,  the  governing  noun  takes  a  possessive  suffix  to  represent 
the  governed.  When  the  subject  has  a  numeral  the  verb  has  a 
singular  person,  showing  that  the  numerals  are  thought  as  singular 
aggregates.  "With  me"  is  expressed  by  we  toa  Some  verbs, 
especially  cdu  to  go,  and  matagu  to  fear,  instead  of  taking  the 
elements  of  person  before  them,  take  occasionally  the  possessive 
suffixes  to  denote  their  subject  (see  44).  The  negative  may  be  used 
as  a  verb.  The  adjective  follows  its  noun  and  is  generally  connected 
with  it  by  he,  which  is  identical  with  the  third  person  singular.  The 
subject  may  either  precede  or  follow  the  verb.  Even  when  the  object 
is  expressed,  the  verb  and  an  adverb  affecting  the  verb  take  a  pro- 
nominal suffix  to  represent  the  object ;  or  the  adverb  alone  may  take 
it.  Adverbs  of  time  begin  the  sentence,  and  are  treated  as  verbs. 
The  transition  to  the  place  or  the  instrument  may  be  so  included  in 
the  verb  that  the  noun  denoting  either  of  these  may  be  the  direct 
object  of  the  verb.     There  are  scarcely  any  pure  prepositions. 

43.  The  formation  of  words  in  Mahaga  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
other  languages.  The  prefix  va-  forms  causatives ;  vei-  forms  recipro- 
cals, as  in  Fiji,  but  the  Mahaga  reciprocal  verb  takes  also  the  suffix 
-gi.  Verbs  also  take  the  suffixes  vi,  hi^  gi,  ti,  U,  mi,  which  are  mostly 
transitive  or  directive.  Loose  compounds  are  formed,  some  of  which 
consist  of  a  noun  thought  as  genitive,  and  following  its  governing 
noun  without  the  intervention  of  possessive  suffix  or  article ;  and  in 
general  the  compounds  may  be  understood  as  two  words,  or  as  com^ 
pounds.  Great  use  also  is  made  both  of  doubling  and  of  reduplication 
for  the  expression  of  simple  thought& 

Thus  this  language,  although  from  its  deficient  subjectivity  it  does 
not  possess  fine  verbal  particles  like  the  other  languages,  yet  shows 
close  affinity  with  some  of  these. 


NEW  CALEDONIA. 

44.  A  language  in  New  Caledonia  has  a  development  of  verbal 
particles  of  tense,  there  being  no  particle  used  in  the  present,  but  oji 
in  the  past,  me  or  ha  in  the  future,  and  me  u  in  the  conditional. 
These  elements  precede  the  verbal  stem,  and  are  preceded  by  forms  of 
the  personal  pronouns.  The  particle  ha  also  forms  a  noun  of  instru- 
ment by  being  prefixed  to  a  verbal  stem,  and  it  is  used  to  denote 
duration. 

Some  nouns  take  suffixed  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  as  pos- 
sessive ;  and  these  forms  are  suffixed  to  certain  verbs  as  subjective 
persons,  instead  of  the  verb  being  preceded  by  the  usual  forms. 


attent .-  ..  «. ^ 


the  article  does  in  some  of  thes 

article  si  is  used  with  proner  «     ^PJao^  ;, 

Islands  (34),  on  account^tteS'  ^'^b  v^'  '">•      A 
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object  of  thought;  8  seems  to  he  an  element  of  locality.  There  is  a 
singularly  weak  sense  of  possession,  so  that  in  common  nouns  and  in 
the  demonstrative  pronouns  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  genitive 
and  the  accusative,  both  being  denoted  in  demonstrative  pronouns  by 
prefixing  »,  and  in  common  nouns  by  nan  going  before  them,  in  which 
latter  an  is  the  article,  and  in  both  n  represents  the  governor,  whether 
it  be  substantive  or  verb.  Possession  by  a  named  person  is  more 
strongly  thought ;  and  proper  nouns  have  a  possessive  used  exclusively 
as  such,  expressed  by  ni  preceding  them,  in  which,  doubtless,  n  repre- 
sents the  governor.  These  genitives,  with  nan^  or  n%  or  n,  when 
governed  by  a  noun,  denote  only  possession.^  Proper  names  may  also 
be  preceded  by  hay^  which  is  said  to  include  dative,  accusative,  and 
ablative,  and  means  to,  with ;  and  common  nouns,  when  in  a  dative 
or  ablative  relation,  may  be  preceded  by  «a,  denoting  a  general  rela- 
tion of  locality,  which  is  determined  to  various  meanings  according  to 
the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs.' 

48.  There  is  great  use  made  of  demonstratives,  as  if  the  noun 
needed  their  help  to  be  thought  as  an  object ;  for  the  demonstrative 
pronouns  are  not  only  put  before  their  noun  but  repeated  after 
it^  and  the  demonstrative  adverbs  are  used  to  define  the  relation  to, 
in  reference  to  a  noun  which  is  affected  with  the  corresponding 

that    man        that  there     to 

demonstrative  pronoun;  as  yaoh  tawo'n  yaoUy  that  man;  d'oon  sa 

man    that 

tatffo  yaon,  to  that  man ;  ito'n  tawo'n  Ho,  this  man ;  d'ito  sa  tawo'A 
itOy  to  this  man  ;^  ii  is  connective  (50).  There  are  four  demonstra- 
tive pronouns,  ito,  this ;  yari,  this  nearer ;  ^  yaon,  that ;  iyan,  that, 
more  emphatic.'^ 

49.  There  is  a  deficient  sense  of  individuality,  as  if  there  was  a 
weakness  of  the  element  of  substance  in  the  substantive  ideas.  Hence 
there  is  a  tendency  to  mass  individual  objects  in  such  expressions  as 
that  which  has  been  observed  in  Hawaiian  (see  9,  Example  4).     Thus, 

we  ye 

kami  ni  PedrOy  I  and  Peter ;  hayo  ni  Juan,  thou  and  John ;  ^  ni  is 
the  particle  which  precedes  the  genitive  of  proper  nouns ;  kami  kayo 
is  the  aggregate  of  the  two  individuals  thought  as  pertaining  to  Peter 
or  John  because  he  is  one  of  them  (YL  170).  In  the  same  way,  na 
Pedro  may  mean  Peter  and  his  company,  or  Peter  and  his  house,  or 
Peter  and  any  persons  or  things  not  named  which  form  with  him  one 
group  of  which  he  is  the  principal  object ;  ^  it  may  be  declined  as  a 
proper  noun,  si  na  Pedro  nominative,  ni  na  Pedro  genitive,  kai  na 
Pedro  dative,  &c. ;  here  na  (50)  is  a  pronominal  element  referring  to 
the  whole  group,  but  constructed  with  Pedro  as  pertaining  to  him  by 
his  being  one  of  them.  Te  and  John  is  expressed  by  kayo  ni  na 
Jiion  ;  ^  here  kayOy  ye,  is  thought  as  a  particular  case  of  na  Juan^  which 
has  just  been  explained,  and  therefore  belonging  to  it  as  to  a  genitive. 

'  Arte  y  Reglas,  de  la  lengua  Tagala,  por  el  P.  Fr.  Franciaco  de  S.  Joseph  t 
Arte,  sect  10.  ^  Ibid.  Reglas,  sect  765. 

>  Arte,  sect  21,  &c.  ^  Ibid.  sect.  24.  »  Ibid,  sects.  25,  57. 

•  Ibid,  sect  19.  '  Ibid,  sect  2.  »  Ibid,  sect  20. 
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ye    .       they  they         yoa 

In  kayo  ni  la,  ye  and  he,^  and  in  aila  ni  no,  they  and  you,^  la 
includes  kayo,  and  no  includes  silo,  so  that  ni  expresses  a  genitive 
relation.  Mag  is  an  element  expressive  of  increase  or  multiplidtj, 
which,  amongst  its  many  uses,  serves  to  denote  a  combination  of  cor- 
relatives which  refer  to  each  other,  as  father  and  son,  master  and 


servant ;  and  when  prefixed  to  one  expresses  both ;  thus,  magyaiinoon 

father-in-law 

means  master  and  slave,  mag  *  bianan  father-in-law  and  son-in-law.- 
Such  expressions  indicate  a  tendency  to  mass  objects  in  an  aggregate 
when  brought  together  in  a  correlation. 

50.  There  is  an  extraordinary  weakness  of  the  sense  of  relation, 
which  appears  in  the  deficiency  of  prepositions  and  conj  unctions.  To 
this  cause  is  due  the  great  use  of  the  pronominal  element  n  to  connect 
those  members  of  the  sentence  which  are  thought  in  closest  connection 
with  each  other,  as  an  adjective  or  demonstrative  pronoun  or  adverb 
with  the  word  which  it  affects.  The  way  in  which  n  is  used  for  this 
purpose  is  similar  to  what  has  been  observed  in  the  genitive  and 
accusative  particles  ni  and  nan,  in  which  n  represents  the  governor  in 
relation  with  the  governed  noun.  So  in  the  general  connective  par- 
ticle nay  n  represents  the  element  which  precedes,  carried  on  by  a  to 
the  element  which  follows.  If  the  former  end  in  n,  the  connective 
may  sometimes  be  subjoined  to  the  latter ;  except  in  those  cases,  if 
the  former  end  in  n  or  a  single  vowel,  na  euphonically  coalesces  with 
it,  dropping  a  and  generally  changing  n  to  n^ 

51.  The  noun,  as  in  all  these  languages,  does  not  involve  in  itself 
any  element  of  number,  and  plurality  is  expressed  for  nouns  and 
demonstrative  pronouns  by  the  separate  element  moiia  put  before 
them.  There  is  no  dual  number,  except  in  the  personal  pronoun  Ari/o, 
which  means  I  and  thou. 

I     my  me  my  I  and  thou  poM.  obj.  poaa. 

52.  The  personal  pronouns  areoA^,  ko,  akin;    kita,       ta^  kamta; 
inolusiye  inclusiye 


V/ N 


we       our     US  our      we         our     us  our      thou         thy  thee  thy  ye 

tayo,  natin,  atin  ;  kami,  namin,  amin  ;  ikao  ka,  mo,   iyo  ;  kayo  kamo^ 

Bingular  plural 

your  you  (obj.)  your  3d  per.  nom.  poas.  obj.  pose.    nom.  pou.  obj.  poss. 
nirio,  ino;  siya,      niya,kaniya,    silo,  nila,  kanila.     In  all 

these  the  possessive  generally  follows  its  noun,  but  the  objective 
used  as  possessive  precedes.^  In  the  second  person  ikao  precedes  its 
verb  and  ka  follows  it ;  kayo  and  kamo  are  dialectical  varieties.  The 
possessive,  whether  of  noun  or  pronoun,  as  a  rule  follows  its  governing 
noun,  and  the  subject  its  verb ;  and  when  they  precede  they  are 
thought  more  independently.     Sometimes  when  another  word  precedes 

it,  the  pure  possessive  of  the  personal  pronoun  may  go  before  its 
certainly  thy        field     that 

noun,^  as  tanto  mo'n  hukid  yaon  ;  here,  however,  the  possessive  may 
.be  taken  as  predicate,  that  field  is  certainly  thine.     The  interrogative 

1  Arte,  sect.  20.  >  Reglas,  sect  340.  >  Ibid,  sects.  926-93^ 

«  Arte,  sects.  13,  33.  ^  Ibid,  sect  14. 
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who  whoM  whom  whose  which  what 
pronouns  are :  aino  nino     kardno  ;     cdi%  ano  ;  si  in  sino,  aiya^  eila, 
is  the  nominative  proper  article;  alirif  ano  are  both  declined  like 
common  nouns. 

53.  There  is  no  separate  verb  substantiva  When  the  subject, 
owing  to  emphasis,  precedes  the  predicate  or  the  verb,  the  particle  at 
is  used  between  them ;  but  this  particle  seems  to  be  of  a  demonstra- 
tive or  relative  nature,  referring  back  to  what  precedes  to  connect 
it  with  what  it  belongs  to,  like  the  same  particle  in  Polynesian 
(see  9,  Examples  6^  12);  and  like  Hawaiian  at,^  it  drops  a  after' a 
word  ending  in  a,  and  on  other  occasions.  It  is  used  sometimes  to 
connect  a  preceding  clause  which  does  not  of  itself  combine,  because  it 
is  not  in  its  normal  place.^  The  adjective  follows  its  noun,  but  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  used.  The  subject  generally  follows  an  active 
verb  and  is  followed  by  the  object,  but  the  use  of  active  verbs  is 
limited.     There  is  no  element  of  person  in  the  verb. 

54.  The  Tagala  verb  is  said  to  have  five  tenses,  and  a  mood  used 

write  imp.  subj.  inf.    perfect 
for  imperative,  subjunctive,  and  infinitive,  as  sulat  sumtdat    sunmidaiy 

preient         future      pluperfect    future  perfect 
9ui^mu8ulat,  ausvlaty  ndkasulat^   makasulat,    the  inserted  um  or  uiim 

tie  imp.  subj.  inf. 
being  followed  by  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable ;  silo^    sumUoy 

perfect        present      future 

surimilo,  surimtsilOf  sisilo,  though  here  u  may  be  euphonically  changed 
to  I, 

Now  the  so-called  pluperfect  and  future  perfect  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  pure  tenses,  for  their  element  A:a  is  a  derivative  element 
which  has  for  one  of  its  significations  what  comes  up  to  the  full 
measure  of  what  the  root  denotes  (64,  3) ;  it  affects  the  root  sulat,  so  as 
to  signify  finish  writing,^  and  is  an  element  in  the  fact  itself,  which 
is  spoken  of,  rather  than  in  the  position  of  that  fact  in  time.  The 
future  perfect  is  given  also,  and  probably  with  more  correctness, 
as  makastistdatf  which  is  the  regular  future  of  the  derived  verb 
makasulcU.  The  elements  ma  and  na  are  similar  to  the  m  and  n  which 
in  Maori  are  used  to  represent  a  fact  in  the  possessive  construction 
where  m  represents  a  future  fact,  and  n  a  present  or  a  past  (10).  So 
in  the  above  Tagala  tenses,  n  is  associated  with  m  both  in  the  present 
and  the  past     The  analogy  is  stronger  in  the  Tagala  verbs  which  are 

imper.  subj.  infin.  perfect         present 

formed  with  ma,  as     mnbasag,      break  (neuter),  nahasag,  nababasag 

future 

mababasag.  Now,  the  present  and  past  are  quite  distinct  from  each 
other  as  to  position  in  time,  but  they  have  dose  affinity  in  reference 
to  the  process  of  the  fact  if  the  present  be  thought  as  an  accom- 
plishment going  on,  and  the  past  as  accomplishment  absolutely ;  and 
this  being  the  view  taken  of  fact  where  the  verb  is  so  objective, 
having  so  little  sense  of  the  subject  as  in  Tagala  and  Polynesian,  the  * 
future  may  naturally  be  thought  as  that  which  has  in  it  a  capability  of 

^  Alexander's  Hawaiian  Grammar,  Part  I.  sect  53.  ^  Arte,  sect  37. 

'  Ibid,  sects.  53,  54.  *  Ibid.  sect.  59. 
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accomplishment.     Such  diflference  is  expressed  in  Maori  by  making 
m  represent  the  fatnre,  and  n  the  present  and  the  past.     In  Tagala, 
m  has  a  similar  significance  without  any  reference  to  time;  for  it 
belongs  not  only  to  the  future  in  the  m  conjugation  as  above,  but  in 
both  the  aboye  conjugations  to  the  subjunctiye,  to  that  which  is 
commanded  or  desired,  to  the  bare  idea  of  the  &ct  in  the  infinitive, 
and  also  to  the  idea  of  the  fact  in  the  present  and  perfect  of  the  vm 
conjugation  being  in  these  brought  to  accomplishment  by  being  com- 
bineci  with  n.     The  movement  of  accomplishment  in  the  present^  and 
thie  movement  towards  accomplishment  in  the  future,  are  expressed  by 
reduplication,  so  that  all  the  elements  of  tense  seem  to  refer  to 
position,  not  in  the  general  succession  of  facts,  but  in  that  of  the 
process  of  accomplishment      It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  present, 
when  it  denotes  not  accomplishment  going  on,  but  rather  engagement 
of  the  subject*going  on,  as  when  we  say  I  am  eating,  I  am  threshing, 
is  expressed  in  Tagala  not  by  the  present,  but  by  the  imperative 
subjunctive.^    It  is  thought  not  as  coming  out  into  actuality,  bat 
rather  as  a  potential  energy;  because  the  tendency  is  so  strong  to 
think  doing  and  being  in  its  end  as  forming  its  result,  that  when  not 
thought  so  the  sense  of  its  actuality  is  diminished.     When  the 
present  does  not  signify  the  actual,  but  rather  the  exercise  of  an 
occupation,  it  may  drop  li  in  the  um  conjugation.^ 

That  the  Tagala  tenses  refer  principally  to  the  process  of  the  fact, 
appears  from  the  future  being  used  for  the  habitual  present,'  because 
both  involve  a  strong  sense  of  going  on,  and  the  present  for  the 
habitual  past  for  a  like  reason.^  And  so  strong  is  the  sense  of  process 
that  a  different  particle  is  used  to  express  when,  in  reference  to  those 
tenses  which  involve  movement  of  process,  namely,  the  future  and 
the  present,  from  that  which  is  used  in  reference  to  the  past  in  which 
process  has  ceased.  With  the  present  and  future  kun  is  used  to 
signify  when;  but  for  the  past  there  are  three  different  particles, 
owing  probably  to  the  weak  definition  of  time  in  the  verb ;  nan  being 
used  ordinarily  to  signify  when  in  the  past,  nion  to  express  it 
emphatically  as  we  say  then  when,  and  sa  with  more  distinct  reference 
to  a  particular  point  of  time ;  ^  in  nan  and  niouj  n  pronominally  repre- 
sents one  of  the  contemporaneous  events,  and  an  or  ion  the  other. 
55.  There  is  a  very  scanty  development  of  mood.      The  imperative 

when   thoa  come       here 

serves  also  for  subjunctive,  as  (1.)  kun  ikao  at  dumatin  ailo^  when 
you  come  here ;  ^  and  with  nawcL  lUtnam  for  optative ;  ^  but  Tagala 
also  uses  a  remarkable  construction  which  is  found  in  Polynesian  too, 
and  in  Mar^  and  Lifu,  and  which  serves  for  a  subjunctive  mood 
without  requiring  a  special  form  of  the  verb.  This  consists  essen- 
tially of  such  a  reduction  of  the]  subjective  realisation  of  the  verb, 
that  the  fact  is  thought  as  belonging  to  the  subject,  like  a  substantive 
thing,  rather  than  is  realised  in  it ;  so  that  the  subject  in  Tagala  becomes 
*  a  genitive.     In  Tagala  and  Polynesian,  the  verb  remains  unchanged ; 

1  Reglas,  sects.  5,  71.  '  Ibid.  sect.  968.  *  Ibid,  sects.  3,  68. 

*  Arte,  sect  55.  '^  Ibid,  sects.  55,  57. 

*  Ibid,  sect  59,  and  Eeglas,  sect  70.  ?  Arte,  sect.  49. 
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in  Mar^  and  Ufa  it  takes  a  neuter  element  (see  7  ;    9,  Example  13; 
10  ;  34;  36,  Examples  3,  8;  37;  39,  Examples  11,  14, 15,  17). 
This  construction  is  not  noted  by  Fr.  Francisco,  but  it  is  to  be 

that     man  saw       thy 

found  among  his  examples;  as  (2.)  yaon  tawo*n  yaoti  na*hUa  mo 

here    yesterday  he  art.        stole 

d'ito  kdhapon  at  styan  nagnakaOf  that  man  whom  you  saw  here 
yesterday  is  he  that  stole ;  ^  n  is  connective  (50) ;  the  demonstrative 
yaon  is  repeated  after  the  noun,  according  to  what  has  been  observed 
above  (48) ;  nakita  is  in  the  past  tense,  active  voice ;  mo  is  genitive, 
because  it  stands  for  subject  in  a  relative  clause ;  ai  refers  back  to  the 
subject  of  the  sentence ;  an  is  the  article,  and  makes  the  verb  nagnakao 
participial 

56.  There  are  three  conjugations  of  the  verb  in  Tagala,  namely,  one 
with  um  and  two  with  m;  for  with  the  latter  the  conjugation  differs 
according  as  the  m  and  n  affect  the  root  itself,  or  only  an  element 
prefixed  to  the  root. 

(1.)  An  example  of  the  um  conjugation  has  been  given  for  a  root 
beginning  with  a  consonant  (54) ;  the  following  is  for  a  root  begin- 

instruct  imper.  &c.    perfect         present       f nture 

iiing  with  a  vowel :  aval,  umaraH^  unmaraH^  unmaaral^  a/irdl.^ 

(2.)  The  m  conjugation,  affecting  the  root  immediately,  agrees  with 

the  um  conjugation  in  the  future,  but  it  reduplicates  n  in  the  present, 
go   imper. '&c  perfect  present   future 

cUia^  mcUiSy  nalis,  nanalis,  aalis,^  If  the  root  begin  with  p  ot  b  the 
nasal  takes  the  initial's  place  owing  to  the  felt  affinity  between  p  or  b 

enter  imper.  kc  perfect    present       future 

and  m  (60),  pasoky  masok^  nasok,  nanaaok,  papaaok^ 

(3.)  The  m  conjugation  affecting  the  prefix  Tnag  is  as  follows  :  verbal 

learning    imper.  &a     perfect        present  future 

noun,  pag'aral,  mag 'aroU^  riag 'arcUy  nag'aaral,  mag'aaral, *  The  m  con- 
jugation affecting  the  prefix  man  is  similar,  but  if  the  root  begins  with 
p,  by  8y  t,  or  k,  the  initial  consonant  is  apt  to  be  changed  into  the  nasal  of 
the  same  organ,  and  it  is  this  nasal  that  is  reduplicated  in  the  present 

baptize    imper.  ko,        perfect  present  future 

and  the  future,  binag,  maminag,  naminag,  namiminag,  mamiminag,^ 
If  the  root  begins  with  a  vowel  the  n  of  the  prefix  often  becomes  n» 

sad 

The  m  conjugation  affecting  the  prefix  ma  is  as  already  given :  lumbai^ 

imper.  &c.        perfect  present  future 

mcUumbaij  nalumbaiy  nalulumbai,  maluiumbaiJ 

If  the  verbal  stem  begin  with  p  and  be  a  polysyllable,  the  begin- 

grant 

ning  of  it  is  felt  as  a  prefix,  and  the  conjugation  corresponds ;  panayi 

imper.  &c.  perfect    present  future 

manayiy  nanayi,  narianayi,  maAanayi.^ 

Um  is  evidently  a  stronger  expression  for  the  potential  or  ideal 

accomplishment  than  m,  and  it  is  very  remarkable  how  it  and  n  are 

taken  up  into  the  root.     With  roots  beginning  with  a  vowel  they 

1  Arte,  sect  39.  ^  Reglas,  sect.  7.  '  Ibid,  sects.  8,  9. 

^  Ibid.  sect.  10.  ^  xbid.  sect.  13.  «  Ibid,  sects.  33-42. 

7  Ibid,  sects.  662-566.        ^  Ibid,  sect  11. 
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seem  to  be  more  external,  but  this  is  due  only  to  the  phonetic  im- 
possibility of  including  them  within  the  fiist  syllable.  Boots  also 
which  begin  with  m  absorb  into  it  the  conjugational  motn^  and  do  not 
take  um;  but  roots  beginning  with  n  may  take  it^  The  sense  of 
process  of  accomplishment  penetrates  into  the  idea  of  the  Terbs'of 
the  um  conjugation ;  and  in  the  future  the  potentiality  disappears  in 
the  sense  of  the  movement  towards  accomplishment  which  is  expressed 
by  the  reduplication  of  the  root  In  the  m  conjugation,  when  the  m 
and  n  immediately  affect  the  root,  the  latter  has  such  dose  union  wiUi 
the  sense  of  process,  that  in  it  too  the  future  has  too  much  movement 
towards  accomplishment  to  admit  the  potential  clement ;  that  element 
is  too  remote  from  the  actual  to  suit  it  On  the  other  hand,  an 
external  n  does  not  satisfy  its  sense  of  the  accomplishment  actuaUy 
going  on  in  the  present,  and  n  is  reduplicated.  When  the  verb  is 
formed  from  a  root  by  means  of  a  prefix,  the  idea  of  the  verb  is  less 
penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  process  of  accomplishment;  this  is 
weaker,  the  future  admits  the  potential  m  ;  and  the  n  of  the  present 
is  not  reduplicated. 

The  verbs  which  are  conjugated  with  uniy  or  with  m  affecting  the 
root,  are  those  which  signify  a  process  of  change  ^  or  movement  in  the 
subject,^  or  an  action  directed  towards  the  subject  which  is  thought 
without  involving  in  the  idea  of  it  any  end  or  aim  which  attracts 
interest  in  itself,^  or  an  action  thought  in  the  doing  of  it  even  though 
it  be  transitive  to  an  object.^  These  all  involve  a  sense  of  the  process 
rather  than  of  the  end ;  whereas  those  verbal  ideas,  in  which  the  end 
or  outcome  of  the  doing  or  being  makes  itself  more  felt,  break  into 
process  and  end,  expressed  by  prefix  and  root,  and  belong  to  the  thiid 
conjugation.  This  distinction  will  be  seen  when  the  formation  of  these 
latter  verbal  stems  comes  to  be  considered  (see  60).  It  is  to  be  observed, 
with  regard  to  those  roots  which  are  most  penetrated  by  the  process, 
that  the  penetration  is  only  partial ;  for  they,  like  the  other  roots, 
are  dissyllabic,  and  it  is  only  the  first  syllable  that  teikes  it  up. 

57.  There  are  three  passive  conjugations  quite  unconnected  with 
the  three  active  or  neuter  conjugations  just  spoken  of.  They  arise 
from  the  different  connections  of  the  verb  with  its  objects  and  con- 
ditions, and  are  due  to  the  nature  of  the  idea  which  the  verbal  stem 
expresses,  only  so  far  as  it  affects  those  connections. 

The  use  of  these  passive  forms  is  the  most  peculiar  and  character- 
istic feature  in  the  Tagala  language.  "  All  the  principal  mechanism 
of  this  language,"  writes  Fr.  Francisco,  "  rests  on  the  three  passives. 
So  that  he  who  is  well  founded  in  them  is,  as  it  were,  master  of  this 
language.  And  he  who  is  imperfect  in  this  which  is  the  substance 
and  foundation,  cannot  possibly  say  a  thing  right."  • 

Such  is  the  tendency  to  think  the  fact  in  its  accomplishment  in 
the  objects  and  with  the  conditions,  that  the  verb  tends  to  combine 
with  the  direct  object  as  a  result  realised  or  to  be  realised  in  it^  or 
with  the  instrument,  cause,  occasion,  or  necessary  condition,  as  a 
result  realised  or  to  be  realised  in  it,  or  with  the  indirect  object  or 

1  Reglas,  sect.  12.  '  Ibid.  sect.  17.  *  Ibid,  sect  20. 

«  Ibid,  sect  55.  ^  Ibid,  sects.  48,  49.  «  Ibid.  sect.  58. 
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place  or  local  aim  as  a  result  realised  or  to  be  realised  in  it.  The 
verb  then  becomes  passive,  with  one  of  these  for  its  subject,  and 
having  different  forms  according  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  thought  as 
realised  passively  in  these  subjects  ;  for  what  the  accomplishment  of  an 
action  is  to  its  direct  object,  is  different  from  what  it  is  to  its  instru- 
ment or  to  its  indirect  object,  place,  or  local  aim.  The  agent  becomes 
genitive,  but  the  other  relations  of  the  sentence  are  not  changed.^ 

It  may  facilitate  the  conception  of  these  Tagala  passives  to  observe, 
that  when,  as  in  this  language,  the  verb  is  thought  in  close  connection 
with  the  objects  and  conditions,  it  is  apt  to  take  up  into  its  own 
idea  its  relations  to  these.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  two  following 
sentences — on  account  of  this  cause  you  ran  with  the  food  to  that 
man;  and — on  account  of  this  cause  you  ran  for  the  food  to  that  man, 
the  two  relations  with  and  for  would  in  Tagala  be  thought  in  the  idea 
of  the  running,  and  food  would  be  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  so 
thought  in  the  two  sentences.  But  the  other  relations  in  the  sentence 
can  in  like  manner  be  taken  up  into  the  verb,  as  run-on-account-of 
this  cause,  run-to  this  man ;  and  these  all  may  be  turned  into  passives, 
as  the  food  was  run-for,  the  food  was  run-with,  this  cause  was  run  on- 
account-of,  that  man  was  run-to.     Such  are  the  Tagala  passives. 

The  three  passive  conjugations  are  the  i  conjugation,  the  in  con- 
jugation, and  the  an  conjugation.     The  i  conjugation  is  formed,  as 

write  imper.  &c.  perfect        preient        future 

the  following,  from  sulat — isulat^  isiniUat,  isiniunUaif  isuatdat;  in  is 
inserted  in  the  first  syllable  in  the  perfect  and  present,  but  as  this 
cannot  be  done  when  the  verbal  stem  begins  with  a  vowel,  ini  or  ina 
is  then  prefixed.  Sometimes,  even  when  the  initial  is  a  consonant, 
instead  of  in  being  inserted,  ina  or  ini  is  prefixed,  and  the  use  differs 
in  different  places.  When  the  verbal  stem  begins  with  h,  instead  of 
in  being  inserted,  ini  and  sometimes  ina  is  prefixed.^ 

seek 

The  in  passive  conjugation  is  formed,  as  the  following,  from  hanap — 
imper.  &c.      perfect  present  future 

hanapin,  hinanapj  hinahanap,  Jiahanapin;  when  the  verbal  stem 
begins  with  a  vowel,  in  cannot  be  inserted  in  the  first  syllable  of 
perfect  and  present,  and  it  is  prefixed.' 

The  an  passive  conjugation  is  formed,  as  the  following,  from  sulat — 

imper.  &o.       perfect  present  future  imper.  ko, 

sulcUany   sintdatan^   sinitsulatan,  susidatan ;    from  arcU  —  aralan^ 

perfect        present  future 

inaralany  inaaralan,  aaralan.^  Often  h  is  inserted  at  the  end  of  the 
root  before  in  and  an;  this  h  is  radical,  and  having  been  dropped 
because  Tagala  does  not  admit  h  at  the  end  of  words  or  syllables,  it 
reappears  before  in  and  an  as  the  initial  of  these  syllables.^ 

When  the  passive  realisation  of  the  verb  is  in  the  instrument, 
cause,  occasion,  or  necessary  condition  as  its  subject,  the  verb  must  be 

what        cause  reach  that 

in  the  i  conjugation;  as — (1.)   ano'n    dahelan  invabui  mo  n'iyan 

^  RegUs,  sect  140.  >  Ibid,  sects.  60-63. 

s  Ibid,  sects.  64,  65.  ^  Ibid,  sects.  66,  67. 

*  Ibid.,  sect.  72  ;  Crawfurd's  Malay  Grammar,  Dissertation,  p.  108. 
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thithor  to 

doon  kai  Pedro?  for  what  cause  did  you  leach  that  to  Peter ;^ 
dahdan  is  'subject  of  ini'abiU,  the  perfect  of  the  t  conjugation  of 
abut  /  mo  is  genitive  'of  second  personal  pronoun ;  niyan  is  tiie 
general  case  (47),  which  is  connected  by  n  with  the  verb;  what 
cause  is  reach-on-account-of-ed  by  you  with  that  to  Peter. 

When  the  passive  realisation  is  in  the  indirect  object  or  place  or 

nm 

local  aim,  the  verb  must  be  in  the  an  conjugation ;  ^  as  (2.)  taldnh'an 

nom.  laoh  a  one  thU  food 
mo  si  *  kowan  nnto'n  Jcanin,  run  with  this  food  to  such  a  one;- 
takbohan  is  imperative  of  the  an  passive  conjugation  of  takbo  /  tnou 
genitive  of  second  personal  pronoun ;  si  kowan  (52)  is  subject  of  tak- 
hoJian  ;  nito  is  the  general  case  (47)  in  which  n  represents  the  governing 
verb ;  ^  is  connective  (50) ;  let  such  a  one  be  run  to  by  you  with  this  food. 
When  the  passive  realisation  is  in  the  direct  object  the  verb  may  be 
either  in  the  i  or  in  the  in  conjugation,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  verb 
If  the  verb  be  thought  as  tending  from  the  agent,  it  takes  the  i  conjuga- 
tion when  realised  passively  in  the  direct  object  of  the  action ;  if  it  be 
thought  as  tending  towards  the  agent,  it  takes  the  in  conjugation.^ 
Some  verbs  may  be  thought  in  either  way,  as  reach  this  to  him,  or,  reach 

reach  thii    to  him  reach  that 

that  (for  yourself);  (3.)  i'abttt  mo  yeri  d'iyan,  (4.)  Abut'inmoiyim;^ 
yeri  is  subject  of  the  passive  verb  imperative  iahut^  and  iyan  of  dbutin  ; 
mo  is  the  genitive -of  the  second  person  singular,  let  this  be  reached 

nm  thii 

by  you  to  him,  let  that  be  reached  by  you.    (5.)  rtakbo  mo  Uo-n 

food    thither  to  house  of  art.  governor 

kanin  doon  sa  hahay  waA  maginoOj  run  with  this  food  to  the  house  of 

run  art.  food  thither  to  hooae  of  art.  goTsmor 

the  governor.  (6.)  TaJcboh*in  mo  ah  kanin  doon  sa  hahay  n'oh  maginoo, 
run  for  the  food  to  the  house  of  the  governor ;  ^  kanin  is  nominative 
in  both,  being  the  subject  of  the  passive  verb  imperative,  mo  is 
genitive ;  let  the  food  be  run-for  (or-with)  by  you  to  the  house  of  the 
governor.  Other  verbs  denote  in  themselves  an  action  from  the  agent, 
as  give,  throw,  and  are  not  capable  of  being  thought  as  towards  him.* 
And  others,  on  the  contrary,  can  be  thought  only  as  in  the  latter 
direction,  as  take,  receive,  pull.^  And  all  actions  are  conceived  as 
having  either  of  these  directions.^  In  Polynesian  the  verbs  are  thought 
in  connection  with  directives,  but  these  are  relative  to  the  view  of  the 
speaker  (6) ;  the  Tagala  directions  are  to  or  from  the  agent 

On  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  three  passives,  it  may  be  observed  that 
there  are  more  passive  elements  in  the  %  conjugation  than  in  either  of 
the  others,  and  that  i  being  prefixed  determines  the  whole  idea  to  a 
passive  sense,  whereas  in  the  others  there  is  no  passive  prefix.  The 
passive  element^  therefore,  prevails  most  in  the  i  conjugation.  And, 
accordingly,  it  is  used  with  the  direct  object  when  the  action  goes  from 
the  agent,  because  the  verb  then  most  completely  parts  with  the  sense 
of  his  activity ;  and  with  the  instrument,  cause,  or  necessary  condition, 


^  Reglas,  sect.  78.        '  Ibid.  sect.  79.        >  Ibid.  sect.  74. 

B  Ibid.  sect.  79.  *  Ibid,  sect  82.        7  ibid,  sects.  85-112. 


«  Ibid,  sect  78. 
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for  the  accomplisliment,  -when  thought  as  a  result  realised  in  these,  is 
so  closely  connected  with  them  as  indispensable  to  it  that  it  tends  to 
be  thought  apart  from  the  energy  of  the  agent.  The  in  conjugation 
and  the  an  conjugation  are  less  passive ;  for  the  action  which  goes 
towards  the  agent  cannot,  in  combining  with  the  object,  so  completely 
part  with  a  sense  of  the  agent  as  such ;  and  the  indirect  object  or  place 
or  local  aim  has  no  efficiency  of  its  own  to  antagonise  the  sense  of  the 
activity  of  the  agent.  The  verb,  when  realised  passively  in  the 
indirect  object  or  non-necessary  condition,  takes  a  form  significant  of 
locality,  just  as  the  common  noun  in  those  oblique  relations  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  general  element  of  locality  m  ;  and  the  element  whidx  it 
takes  is  characterised  by  a,  expressive  of  the  transition  of  relation  to 
an  external  correlative.  Owing  to  the  sense  of  process  or  succession 
in  the  Tagala  verb,  the  time  of  an  accomplishment  has  an  affinity  for 
the  verb  as  strong  as  an  indispensable  condition,  and  when  the  fact  is 
thought  as  a  result  realised  in  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  it  is  expressed 
by  the  i  conjugation.^  It  often  happens  that  a  member  of  a  fact  may 
be  variously  thought  so  as  to  be  the  subject  of  different  passives ;  ^ 
and  sometimes  in  hurried  speech  the  niceties  of  expression  with  the 
passives  are  disregarded.^ 

What  causes  the  passive  to  be  used  with  any  member  of  the  fact 
for  its  subject  is  the  emphasis  with  which  that  member  is  thought  in 
connection  with  the  accomplishment;  and  such  is  the  tendency  in 
favour  of  this  construction,  that  it  is  generally  used  with  the  direct 
object  when  thought  with  such  particularity  as  the  definite  article 
expresses,^  unless  there  is  an  emphasis  on  the  agent.^ 

58.  The  tendency  to  think  fact  in  the  entire  accomplishment  is 
accompanied  in  Tagala  by  a  remarkably  synthetic  structure  of  verbs 
and  verbal  nouns  and  adjectives,  the  nature  of  which  merits  close 
attention  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  in  order  to  see 
whether  the  polysynthetic  formations  are  such  as  belong  to  a  frag-* 
mentary  or  to  a  massive  quality  of  thought  (XL  3, 4).  Now  the  Tagala 
formations  are  like  the  Kafir  nouns  (see  I.  3),  and  unlike  the  deri- 
vative formations  of  Eskimo  and  of  Gree  (II.  5,  18),  and  of  other 
American  languages  in  this  respect,  that  while  the  formations  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  the  supply  of  derivative  elements  used  in 
them  is  not  large,  being  about  a  dozen ;  and  that  most  of  these  have 
a  large  variety  of  meanings,  springing  in  each  from  a  general  signi- 
fication belonging  to  it.  When  an  element  of  speech  is  thus  used  to 
express  different  meanings,  it^must  be  because  those  meanings  have  a 
common  element  which  is  thought  with  sufficient  strength  to  suggest 
on  each  occasion  the  same  expression.  It  is  that  common  element 
thus  generally  thought  which  is  associated  with  the  common  element 
of  expression  as  its  own  proper  signification,  and  which  the  mind 
thinks  in  adopting  that  expression.  The  expression,  however,  is 
adopted  to  convey  the  present  meaning ;  and  there  is  thus  in  each 
application  of  such  an  element  a  twofold  mental  action.     There  is 

1  Reglas,  sect  160.  '  Ibid  iect  200.  >  Ibid,  sect  197. 

4  Ibid  sect  183.  ^  Ibid  sect.  186. 
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first  the  thought  of  a  general  signification  belonging  to  it  in  its 
various  uses,  and  then  a  determination  of  it  to  a  special  meaning  in 
its  present  application.  If  the  meaning  of  the  element,  instead  of 
varying  much,  varied  little  in  its  different  applications,  there  being 
more  elements  in  use,  and  each  having  a  restricted  range  of  meaning, 
then  the  present  meaning  would  suggest  the  use  of  the  expression 
without  the  mind  leaving  the  particular  application.  But  where  the 
range  of  meaning  is  large,  the  mind, .  in  using  the  element^  pcotlj 
leaves  the  present  combination  to  think  the  element  generally,  and 
then  comes  back  with  it  to  J  turn  it  to  its  present  use.  If  the  tran- 
sitions were  completely  accomplished,  the  elements  would  become 
separate  words.  But  the  mind  does  not  quite  leave  the  combination 
to  think  the  derivative  element  It  mingles  with  the  thought  of  that 
element  a  partial  sense  of  that  combination  in  its  most  nearly  related 
parts.  And  thought  thus  spreads  from  one  element  into  another  so 
as  to  concatenate  them  together. 

59.  Now  the  essential  difference  of  fragmentary  from  massive 
thought,  as  it  appears  in  language,  is  the  smallness  of  the  object  of 
thought  which  is  at  one  time  before  the  mind.  In  the  massive 
languages  may  be  found  fine  elements  as  well  as  in  the  fragmentaiy, 
but  in  the  former  these  will  be  massed  with  other  elements  by  being 
thought  with  those  others  present  at  the  same  time  to  the  mind  ;  in 
the  latter  they  will  be  thought  more  or  less  separately.  In  the  ^ag- 
mentary  languages  thought  may  spread  from  one  element  into  another 
so  as  to  mingle  them  partially  one  with  another,  and  concatenate  them 
in  large  combinations ;  but  such  elements  will  be  small  in  themselves 
and  in  the  extent  to  which  one  mingles  vrith  another,  so  that  there 
will  really  be  only  a  contracted  object  present  at  once  to  the  mind, 
namely,  one  small  element  and  part  of  another.  The  smallness  of  the 
object  of  each  act  of  the  mind  is  the  measure  of  its  fragmentaiy 
action.  And  to  estimate  Tagala  thought  in  this  respect,  as  shown  in 
its  synthetic  formations,  the  magnitude  of  the  elements,  as  well  as  the 
degree  in  which  they  mingle,  must  be  taken  into  account  The  range 
of  their  various  meanings  will  show  the  degree  of  separateness  with 
which  they  are  thought  in  each  application  of  them.  And  the  common 
signification  from  which  those  meanings  spring  will  show  the  degree 
of  fineness  which  properly  belongs  to  the  element 

The  derivative  elements  thought  in  their  general  significations  with 
partial  separateness  in  the  Tagala  formations  have  not  that  excessive 
fineness  which  in  the  Kafir  nominal  prefixes  characterises  highly  frag- 
mentary thought ;  and  yet  they  are  fine  parts  of  ideas,  and  present  to 
the  mind  small  objects  of  thought.  In  order  that  their  nature  may 
be  understood,  they  must  be  studied  in  their  various  uses. 

60.  One  of  the  most  important  and  most  extensively  used  of  these 
elements  is  magy  with  the  general  signification  of  increase.  In  has 
been  already  mentioned  in  sect.  49  as  forming  with  a  noun  of  rela- 
tion a  derived  noun,  which  denotes  a  combination  of  such  relative  and 
a  correlative,  and  it  is  akin  to  mandj  the  plural  element  of  nouns. 
But  its  principal  use  is  in  the  formation  of  verbal  stems.  In  these 
the  m  changes  into  n  in  the  perfect  and  the  present,  and  into  p  in 
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the  verbal  noun  and  in  the  passive,^  being  assimilated  in  the  fonner 
by  the  n,  which  expresses  the  actual,  and  reduced  in  the  latter  to 
the  tenuis  with  stoppage  of  the  breath,  to  represent  that  it  is 
abstracted  as  a  noun  from  the  movement  of  succession  which  is 
in  the  verb,  or  thought  as  a  passive  in  the  end  of  that  movement 

i56).      In  verbal  stems  mag  has    the    following  meanings: — (1.) 
Plurality  of  subjects^  frequency,  or  both  these  together,  as  from 
imper.  imper. 

sulat :  aumtdaiy  write ;  mag'suIcU,  write  many  or  often ;  from  tafiis : 

imper.  imper. 

tumatoAtSy  weep ;  mag'taHiSf  weep  many  or  often.'  The  future  of 
frequentatives  may^  be  used  participially  as  a  frequentative  noun,  the 
future  expressing  the  sense  of  habitual  (54).     (2.)  Reciprocation  of 

subject  and  object,  or  of  direct  object  and  indirect  object  or  condition, 

imper.  imper. 

as  from  avai ;  umavai,  quarrel ;  mag'avaiy  quarrel  with  one  another ;  ^  * 

imper. 

from  babaoy  in  front :  mag'habaOy  put  in  front  one  of  another ;  ^  from 

imper.  imper. 

laptt :  ilqpity  be  joined ;  jpag'lapitiny  be  joined  to  one  another.^  The 
being  joined  to  one  another  seems  to  be  thought  as  a  weaker  passive 
(67)  than  one  thing  being  joined  to  another,  perhaps  because  the 
single  subject  is  thought  more  completely  as  subject  than  the 
reciprocal  subject^  which  is  partly  indirect  object.  (3.)  Correlation 
with  a  relative  denoted  by  the  root,  as  from  htanaUy  father-in-law ; 
mag'hianany  be  in  correlation  with  father-in-law,  t.6.,  be  son-in-law.^ 
The  correlation,  which  is  predicated  of  the  subject,  involves  the  first 
correlative,  and  it  is  the  second  member  of  the  correlation  that  is 
expressed  by  the  root,  because  in  an  imperfect  analysis  the  first 
member  is  liable  to  be  merged  in  the  correlation,  the  relation  being 
thought  in  apposition  to  it,  and  therefore  with  it  present  to  the  mind 
(see  49).  (4.)  Production,  use  of  means  to  an  end — hahaiy  house; 
mag'bahaiy  make  or  sell  a  house ;  laniSy  vinegar ;  mag'tanis,  make  or 
sell  vinegar ;  alaky  wine ;  mag'alahy  make  or  sell  wine ;  hatOy  stone ; 
mag'baiOy  work  stones  or  cut  them  from  the  quarry;  ddhouy  leaf; 
mcLg'rahony  put  forth  leaves ;  asiny  salt ;  mag'osiny  make  salt^  or  sell  it, 
or  use  it  in  food ;  palaiy  rice ;  magycdaiy  sell  rice,  pay  tribute  in  rice ; 
sahoHy  soap ;  mag'aahcmy  sell  soap,  wash  with  soap ;  mag'tagalogy  speak 
Tagala,  dress,  eat,  &c.,  like  the  Tagala ;  mag'castUa^  speak  Spanish, 
do  the  Spaniard  (t.e.,  produce  him  in  yourseU) ;  pandaiy  smith ;  mag' 
pandaiy  work  as  a  smith ;  mag'jparey  officiate  as  padre.^  With  roots 
signifying  movement,^  and  some^  others,   mag  is  causative,  as  alisy 

imper.  imper.  ^  imper.  imper. 

fnaliSy  go ;  mag'oliey  take'away ;  ktpit,  lumapity  approach ;  mag^lapity 

imper.  imper.  imper. 

bring  near ;  panhiky  manhiky  ascend ;  magpanhiky  raise ;  habaq^  maba^y 

imper.  imper.  imper. 

go  in  front ;  mag'babaoy  put  in  front ;  bHiy  mili,  buy ;  mag'bili  sell " 
(cause  to  buy) :  bahaiy  house ;  sa  hahaiy  in  house ;  aumabahaiy  be  in 

1  Keglas,  sects.  15,  25.  »  Ibid.  sect.  24.  >  Ibid,  sect  849. 

*  Ibid.  sect.  298.        »  Ibid.  sect.  301.        <*  Ibid.  sect.  298.         ^  Ibid,  sect  844. 
«  Ibid  Mcta.  363-362.        •  Ibid,  sects.  20,  21.        »  Ibid.  sect.  28. 
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house;  nuig'M'bahaiif  put  in  house ;^  diiOf  here;  dumiiOf  be  here; 

nuxg'ditOf  put  here.'     (5.)  Doing  or  being,  thought  as  accomplishing 

imper.  imper. 

an  end — arcUf  umarcU^  teach ;  mag'aral^  learn  (get  instructed) ;  ahit, 

imper.  imper. 

um'dhit^  shave  (another) ;  mag*ahU^  get  shaved  (whether  by  self  or  by 

imper.  imper. 

another) ;  gajpasy  gumajpas,  reap  (as  a  reaper) ;  mag'gcgpae,  reap  (as 


the  master  who  gets  reaping  done) ;  gamot,  medicine>cure ;  gumamot^ 

imper. 
cure  (another);  mag'gamot^  be  under  treatment  for  health;  bimag, 
imper.  imper. 

minagf  baptize  (perform  the  rite);  mag'binag,  get  baptism  (as  the 
baptized,  and  the  party  who  bring  him  to  be  baptized) ;  kcUiz^  sword ; 

imper.  imper.  imper. 

kumcUiz^  strike  with  sword;  mag'kaltz,  bring  a  sword;  bilin,  m»U%y 

imper. 
take  a  turn  (by  going  round);  fnag'bUiny  give  a  turn  (by  leading 

imper.  imper. 

round) ;  pility  militf  force  (another)  ;  mag'pUitf  force  (yourself  to  do 
something).^  In  these  the  mag  formations  have  more  sense  of  an 
end  to  be  accomplished  than  the  urn  or  m  formations,  and  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  even  in  these  in  which  mag  is  most  intimately  combined 
with  the  root,  it  is  uttered  separately,  so  that  g  does  not  form  one 
syllable  with  an  initial  vowel  of  the  root.* 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  mag  may  have  different  meanings 
with  the  same  root  Sometimes  those  different  meanings  are  dis> 
tinguished  by  the  context;  sometimes  by  accompanying  difference 
of  formation.  Thus,  when  mag  denotes  plurality  or  frequency,  the 
root  is  reduplicated  and  mag  accented  ^  when  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish the  formation  from  another  mug  formation  of  the  same  root, 
as  bill  milt  buy,  mag'bili  sell,  m4g'bibili  buy  many. 

There  is  also  distinction  needed  between  the  verbal  noun  of  the 
mag  formations,  and  the  verbal  noun  of  the  more  simple  verbs  of  the 
same  root  which  are  conjugated  with  um  or  with  m  affecting  the  root ; 
for  the  verbal  nouns  of  both  are  formed  with  pag.  The  distinction 
is  made  by  reduplicating  the  root  in  the  verbal  noim  of  the  mcuji 
formation  ;  ®  to  sum  up  the  whole  succession  as  one  entire  object  of 
thought  (Def .  4).  But  what  is  remarkable  in  the  use  of  this  element, 
as  indicating  the  degree  of  readiness  of  the  Tagala  mind  to  concentrate 
itself  on  small  objects,  is  the  great  diversity  of  its  meanings  in  its 
various  uses.  Between  some  of  these  there  is  no  connection  to  cause 
one  to  suggest  the  same  expression  as  the  other,  except  a  fine  abstract 
sense  of  increase  which  seems  to  pervade  them  all,  but  which  takes 
such  different  forms  that  in  thinking  it  as  a  common  element  it  must 
be  well  abstracted  from  its  particular  concomitants,  and  thought  rather 
in  its  general  associations.  This  indicates  a  considerable  tendency 
towards  fragmentary  thought,  though  far  from  what  is  to  be  seen  in 
pure  African  speech ;  for  a  sense  of  increase  is  a  much  larger  element 
of  thought  than  that  which  constitutes  the  meaning  of  most  of  the 

1  Reglas,  sect  766.  '  Ibid.  sect.  20.  *  Ibid  sects.  48-51. 

*  Ibid,  sect  13.  '  Ibid,  sects.  29,  30.        ^  Ibid,  sect  23. 
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Kafir  nominal  prefixes  or  of  the  detached  fragments  of  the  West 
African  languages.  Similar  observations  are  applicable  to  the  other 
derivative  elements,  as  will  be  seen  from  an  account  of  their  various 
uses. 

61.  The  element  man  involves  a  sense  of  increase  like  mo^,  but  has 
less  force,  and  signifies  continuity  rather  than  multiplicity  or  single 
productive  actions.  It  often  changes  the  initial  letter  of  tlie  root  by 
the  assimilating  influence  of  n,  so  that  if  the  initial  be  p  or  b,  it 
becomes  m,  H  8  or  t  it  becomes  n,  if  A;  it  becomes  n;  and  it  is  this 
nasal  that  is  then  repeated  in  the  present  and  in  the  future.  If  the 
root  begins  with  a  vowel,  n  often  becomes  n,  and  the  syllable  which 
that  vowel  forms  with  n  is  repeated  in  the  present  and  in  the  future. 
The  meanings  of  man  are : — 

(1.)  Plurality,  when  prefixed  to  the  roots  of  verbs  which  denote  a 
process  of  change  in  the  subject.  With  this  meaning  there  is  no 
assimilation  of  the  initial  letter  of  the  root,  nor  nasal  reduplication 

present 

in  the  present  or  future ;  thus  gdlin,  good ;  gumnagalin,  improves ; 

present  present 

nangagalin^  improve  (many) ;  samOy  bad ;  sunmasama,  becomes  worse ; 

present 

iiansasamOy  become  worse  (many).^ 

In  this  meaning  the  continuity  is  not  given  by  the  prefix  to  the 
root,  but  is  in  the  root  already,  the  prefix  being  only  adapted  to  it  by 
taking  up  continuity ;  and  hence  probably  it  is  that  the  n  does  not 
exert  any  assimilating  influence. 

(2.)  Nouns  of  office  or  profession  (continuous  productive  occupation) 
are  formed  by  man  without  assimilation  of  initial  letter  of  root  or  nasal 
reduplication,  as  futures  which  are  used  participially  and  express  the 

fntnre  future 

habitual  present  (60, 1);  thus  ahity  adhit,  will  shave;  man'oothity  barber ; 

future  future 

kolam,  kokolam^  will  bewitch  j  man'kokolam^  wizard.^ 

(3.)  Continuity  of  increase,  acquisition,  use,  or  possession;  the 
initial  is  assimilated,  and  the  nasal  reduplicated,  as  described  above. 
When  prefixed  to  words  denoting  game  or  natural  productions  it 

forms  verbs  expressive  of  going  in  search  of  these  or  taking  them ; 

present 
thus  pahOj  a  species  of  fruit ;  namamaho,  goes  in  search  of  it ;  sisiuy 

present 

chicken ;  maninisiu^  goes  in  search  of,  to  catch  and  eat,  chickens.^ 
With  nouns  denoting  instruments  it  forms  verbs,  which  mean  to  go 

imper. 
on  using  those   instruments;^  thus  holos^  a  harpoon;  moloSy  strike 
with  it ;  Tnamolos,  go  fish  with  it :  ^  with  other  words  it  has  various 

imper. 

meanings  coming  under  the  above  head;  binagy  minag,   baptize; 

imper.  Imper. 

maminagy  administer  baptism  to  many;^  sonor,  sumonor^  follow; 
manonor^   follow  much  (these  involve  increase  with  continuity);^ 

»  Reglas,  sect.  47.  ^  Ibid  sect.  660.  •  Ibid  sect.  40. 

*  Ibid,  sect  41.  '^  Ibid,  sect  34.  «  Ibid,  sect  33. 

7  Ibid,  sect  35. 

S 
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impor. 
bahaif  house ;  mag-bahai,  make  a  house ;  mamahaif  live  in  a  house ;  ^ 

present 
boto,  bone  ;  namomoto^  affects  the  bones  ^  (gains  or  holds  possession  of 

present 
them) ;  banaga^  stranger ;  namamanagct,  lives  as  a  stranger  ^  (does  the 

present 

stranger  continuously)  (60,  4) ;  bint,  deaf ;  nabibinif  is  in  process  of 

present 
deafness '  (is  getting  deaf  and  is  deaf) ;  namimini^  feels  a  weakne^ 
of  hearing*  (is  getting  deaf,   in  the  beginning  of  deafness  as  if 
acquiring  it). 

The  verbal  noun  of  all  these  verbs  is  formed  by  changing  the  m  of 
the  prefix  into^,  and  reduplicating  the  root^ 

There  are  also  nouns  denoting  the  instrument,  which  are  formed  by 
prefixing  pan  to  the  root  without  reduplication,  but  with  nasalisation 
of  its  initial  letter,  when  this  is  p,  6,  8,  t,  oi  k  ;  the  n  seems  to  change 
to  ft  in  instruments  for  taking  game  and  natural  productions  when 
the  root  begins  with  a  vowel,®  indicating  apparently  closer  union,  for 
the  vowels  are  essentially  guttural,  being  sounded  in  the  throat.  The 
meaning  of  pan  seems  to  be  continuous  production,  thought  as  abiding 
potentially  in  an  instrument 

62.  The  element  ma  is  akin  to  mag  and  man^  but  weaker  than 
either.  It  signifies  increase  or  growth  in  what  comes  to  completion 
without  involving  a  sense  of  productive  energy. 

(1.)  Prefixed  to  nouns  or  to  roots  or  stems  of  verbs  it  forms  adjeo> 
tives  or  nouns  expressive  of  abounding  in  that  which  those  words 
denote ;  as  from  palai,  rice,  ma'palai,  abounding  in  rice ;  from  laban^ 
resist,  ma'laban,  one  who  resists  much  ;  from  mag'avai,  quarrel  with 
each  other,  mapagavat,  those  who  quarrel  often.^ 

(2.)  Prefixed  to  roots  of  verbs,  or  to  passive  verbal  stems  of  the  i  or 
an  conjugation,  it  means  capability  of  doing  or  being  what  the  root 
or  stem  expresses.  Though  these  formations  are  in  their  nature 
nouns,  yet  if  they  are  thought  in  the  future  they  may  reduplicate 
after  ma,  and  if  in  the  past  they  may  change  ma  into  na.^ 

(3.)  Prefixed  to  abstract  nouns  it  forms  adjectives  expressive  of 
possessing  the  abstract,  as  dunun,  wisdom  ;  marunun,  wise  ;  ^  verbal 
stems  may  be  formed  from  these  by  prefixing  mo^  .*  mag-martmt^ 
take  for  wise,  do  the  wise  man.*® 

(4.)  Prefixed  to  doubled  words  it  expresses  realisation  in  a  high 
degree  of  what  the  word  denotes,  but  it  is  only  in  the  present  tlmt 
this  is  denoted  as  actual ;  in  the  imperative-subjunctive  or  ideal  mood, 
it  is  denoted  as  only  apparent ;  as  from  tawo,  man,  naiatawotawo^  is 
in  very  truth  a  man ;  from  bagyo,  a  magpie,  m^abagyobagyo,  though 
not  a  magpie  is  very  like  one  **  (as  if  there  was  in  it  the  potentiality 
of  a  magpie). 

(5.)  Prefixed  to'roots  of  verbs  or  to  passive  verbal  stems  of  the  i  or 

1  Reglas,  sect  37.  >  Ibid,  sect  88.  >  Ibid,  sect  564. 

*  Ibid  sect.  83.  »  Ibid.  sect.  47.  «  Ibid,  sects.  641-650. 

7  Ibid.  sect&  642,  788.  ^  Ibid,  sects.  658-660.  »  Ibid,  sect  568. 

»«  Ibid,  sects.  552,  569.  "  Ibid,  sects.  673-575. 
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an  conjugation  it  expresses  passive  completion,  consummation;  as 
ma'haeny  be  eaten ;  ma'vmlat,  be  written  completely.^ 

(6.)  Prefixed  to  other  words  it  forms  neuter  verbs,  expressive  not  of 

what  is  done  purposely,  but  of  what  comes  to  pass ;  as  from  basagy 
imper.  imper. 

masag,  break  (active  transitive),  mabasagy  break  (neuter) ;  these  with 
a  plural  subject  add  -na  to  the  prefix  like  the  plural  element  of 
nouns.  2 

63.  The  element  pa  has  the  general  signification  of  motion 
towards. 

(1.)  Prefixed  immediately  to  words  which  of  themselves  define 
direction,  and  to  other  words  with  the  local  preposition  sa  inter- 
vening, this  element  forms  stems  denoting  movement  towards  the 
defined  end ;  thus  from  buJcir,  field,  pabukir,  go  afield,  napabu- 
bukir,  goes  afield ;  from  dooUy  there,  parooUy  go  there ;  from  bahai^ 
house,  pasabahaiy  go  to  the  house,  napasasabaJiai,  goes  to  the  house.^ 

(2.)  Prefixed  to  words  which  define  posture,  it  forms  stems  which 
express  the  having  come  into  that  posture ;  thus  from  dapUy  on  the 
face,  naparapdy  fell  on  his  face,  napaparapa,  is  on  his  face ;  from 
tagilir,  on  one  side,  napatagilir,  was  on  his  side.^ 

(3.)  Prefixed  to  the  roots  of  active  verbs,  it  means  to  ask  for,  or  to 
permit^  the  action  which  the  verb  denotes ;  thus  from  ampon,  protect, 
pa'ampon,  ask  for  protection ;  from  tofo,  conquer,  potato,  let  conquer.* 

(4.)  Prefixed  to  words  thought  only  as  such,  it  means  to  utter  the 
word ;  thus  from  dtle,  no,  parUe  say  no.® 

In  the  above  meanings  (1,3,  and  4),  this  element  is  thought  rather  as 
simple  movement  than  as  effective  force ;  and  the  verbs  which  it  forms 
are  thought  with  a  strong  sense  of  an  end  distinct  from  the  movement. 
These  two  parts  do  not  combine  into  an  idea  of  an  accomplishment ; 
it  is  only  the  end  of  the  movement  which  is  thought  as  an  accomplish- 
ment, and  it  is  therefore  this  element  and  not  the  prefix  pa  which 
is  reduplicated  in  the  present  and  future  to  express  an  accomplish- 
ment not  completed,  whether  of  an  action  or  of  a  passive  effect.  Not 
being  combined  into  an  idea  of  an  accomplishment,  these  formations 
do  not  take  any  element  of  production  or  accomplishment  to  be  applied 
to  them  except  what  is  necessary  to  distingiiish  the  actual.  The 
accomplishment  being  confined  to  what  follows  pa  in  the  formation, 
the  piYKiuction  of  accomplishment,  active  and  passive,  is  expressed  by 
pa,  and  of  the  former  the  present  and  past  are  denoted  by  napa. 
The  verbal  noun  takes  pag-,  and  does  not  reduplicate. 

In  the  second  meaning  ^a  is  little  more  than  a  preposition,  and 
combines  with  the  root  so  as  to  be  reduplicated  in  the  present  active. 
The  formation  seems  to  occur  as  active  in  the  present  and  perfect 
only.  In  the  passive  the  meaning  is,  to  be  put  in  the  position,  and 
pa  is  followed  by  the  reduplication  as  in  the  other  formations. 

In  the  three  following  meanings  this  element  is  thought  with 
effectiveness,  embodying  itself  in  the  accomplishment  so  as  in  the 
the  active  to  be  part  of  the  root     In  order  to  become  an  active 

'  Reglaa,  sect  577.  "  Ibid,  sects.  562,  663.        »  jy^i^  ggcts.  584,  586. 

«  Ibid,  sect  612.  <>  Ibid.  sect.  588.  ^  Ibid,  sect  629. 
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verbal  stem  it  has  to  take  the  piefix  mag,  and  in  the  present  and 
future  pa  is  reduplicated.  In  the  passive,  however,  pa  is  felt  as 
production  of  the  passive  effect  rather  than  as  part  of  the  effect  itself ; 
and  the  root  which  denotes  the  effect  is  reduplicated  in  the  present 
and  in  the  future.  In  the  verbal  noun  pag  is  prefixed,  and  pa  is 
reduplicated.^ 

(5.)  Prefixed  to  the  roots  of  active  verbs,  pa  means  to  command  or 
to  allow  the  action  which  the  verb  denotes ;  thus,  from  stUai,  gunrnu- 
nUat,  writes ;  ncu^papamUcd,  commands  or  allows  to  write.^ 

(6.)  Prefixed  to  roots  of  verbs  or  to  nouns  which  denote  sources  of 
influence,  pa  may  mean  to  submit  one's  self  to  the  action  or  influence ; 
thus  from  arao,  the  sun,  nagpapaaraOy  he  suns  himself^  daos^  cam- 
plete,  nagpaparax)8,  lets  (another)  finish  (his  business).^ 

(7.)  Prefixed  to  roots  of  verbs  and  nouns  pa  may  mean  to  accord, 
to  give ;  thus  from  Jyuhai,  life,  nagpapabuhm^  grants  life ;  kaen^  eat, 
nagpapakaen,  gives  to  eat.^ 

(8.)  This  element |7a  may  also  mean  more  or  with  more  force;  and 
may  either  precede  or  follow  a  verb.  When  it  follows  it  means  more 
in  the  sense  of  continuance ;  when  it  precedes  it  means  with  more 
force,  or  in  a  greater  degree.^  It  is  remarkable  that  a  particle  so 
loosely  connected  with  the  verbal  element  is  yet  included  in  the 
passive  of  the  i  formation  so  as  to  be  preceded  by  i ;  thus  from  tago^ 
hide,  ipatago,  be  hid  more  carefully.^  There  is  an  accent  on  pa,  and 
it  IB  pronounced  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  formation,^  showing  how 
open  in  their  texture  these  formations  may  be. 

When  prefixed  to  the  root  of  a  verb  in  an  active  imperative  sense 
it  dispenses  with  other  elements;  thus  from  lapit,  luniapit,  draw 
near ;  pcUapit,  draw  nearer.^ 

64.  The  element  ka  has  the  general  signification  of  coincidence. 

(1.)  Prefixed  to  roots  of  verbs  it  forms  nouns  which  denote  one 
who  is  engaged  along  with  another  in  that  which  the  root  signifies, 

that  other  being  denoted  by  a  genitive;  thus  from  aoai,  quanel, 

my 
kaavai  ho,  my  enemy  (companion  in  quarrelling).^ 

(2.)  Prefixed  to  words  it  means  equal  in  that  which  the  word 
denotes ;  thus  from  huti,  handsome,  hdbuti,  equally  handsome.  ^^ 

(3.)  In  combination  with  other  derivative  elements  it  often  means 
what  comes  up  to  the  full  measure  of  what  the  root  signifies ;  thus 
from  passives  in  -an,  taken  participially  and  thought  as  nouns 
signifying  the  ground  on  which  the  root  may  be  realised  (57),  nouns 
are  formed  by  prefixing  ka  to  denote  that  which  is  competent  to  the 
realisation  of  the  root ;  as  baJiay,  house ;  kahahayan,  materials  out  of 
which  a  house  may  be  built ;^^  banal,  just;  kabanalan,  justice;*' 
prefixed  to  a  doubled  word  without  -an  it  means  sufficient  to  cause 
that  which  the  word  signifies.^^ 

1  Reglas,  sect  206.  >  Ibid,  sects.  205,  222L  '  Ibid,  sect  232. 

«  Ibid,  sects.  240-242.       »  n^id.  sect  634.  <^  Ibid,  sect  635. 

7  Ibid,  sect  635.  ^  Ibid,  sect  638.  »  Ibid,  sect  423. 

•   [ »«  Ibid,  sect  436.  "  Ibid.  sect.  455.  ^^  ibid,  sect  440, 

"  Ibid,  sect  469. 
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(4.)  Prefixed  to  a  root  of  a  verb  reduplicated,  ka  signifies  coinci- 
dence with  a  defined  time,  of  the  moment  of  ending  what  the  root 
signifies,^  and  if  the  root  be  doubled,  ka  signifies  coincidence  with  a 
defined  time,  of  the  moment  of  beginning  it ;  ^  prefixed  to  a  passive 
in  -an  it  means  such  coincidence  of  the  proximity  of  the  action  which 
the  root  signifies,^  for  this  passive  may  belong  to  the  proximate  as  its 
subject  (57),  and  consequently  denote  that  subject  when  taken  par- 
ticipially  as  a  noun ;  for  the  passives  in  their  most  abstract  form, 
that  is,  the  imperative,  subjunctive,  infinitive,  thus  originate  nouns; 
prefixed  to  pag  followed  by  a  root  ka  means  time  coincident  with  the 
beginning  of  the  action ;  but  if  another  ka  follows  pof/,  this  ka  has 
meaning  3,  and  the  formation  means^  time  coincident  with  the  com- 
pletion of  an  action,^  pag  being  in  both  the  nominal  form  of 
7nag, 

65.  There  are  also  some  other  elements  and  combinations  of  the 
foregoing  elements  with  special  meanings. 

Paka  prefixed  to  a  root  of  a  verb  intensifies  its  meaning,^  or  gives 
a  sense  of  will  and  efficacy,^  taking  mag-  to  form  the  active  verbal 
stem  and  mo-  the  neuter.  It  is  compounded  probably  of  pa  with 
meaning  8  or  5,  and  ka  with  meaning  3. 

Makdy  compounded  of  ma  2  and  ka  3,  is  prefixed  to  roots  of  verbs 
with  the  meaning,  to  be  able  to  do  what  the  root  denotes;^  ka 
combines  with  ma  and  not  with  the  root,  and  the  root  is  reduplicated 
in  the  present  and  future. 

Maka  prefixed  to  words  expresses  causation  of  what  the  word 
denotes,^  ma  apparently  having  a  sense  of  production,  and  ka  probably 
having  meaning  3 ;  the  root  is  reduplicated  in  the  present  and  future ; 
and  the  future  in  the  sense  of  (54)  habitual  present  may  be  taken  as 
a  noun  to  signify  causer,®  being  then  uttered  more  briefly. ^^ 

Faka  in  the  passive  form  is  used  to  express  what  is  made  equiva- 
lent to  what  the  root  denotes.  Here  ka  has  the  meaning  2 ;  thus 
from  bahuiy  a  pig,  pindkdbahuiy  was  equivalent  to  a  pig ;  that  is,  was 
given  as  an  equivalent  for  a  pig ;  ^^  from  matay,  die,  pinakamatay, 
was  taken  for  dead.^^ 

Ma  is  a  prohibitive  prefix  different  from  the  foregoing  elements, 
and  may  be  strengthened  by  ka  ^^  probably  in  meaning  3. 

Magin  is  prefixed  to  words  with  the  meaning  to  become  that  which 
the  word  denotes ;  its  forms  are  as  if  gin  were  a  verbal  root  with 
neuter  prefix  wo,  &c.^* 

Magsi  prefixed  to  verbs  denotes  that  the  act  is  attributed  to  many 
and  to  all  equally  (see  Sin  on  next  page).^^ 

Mala,  conjugated  like  neuter  verb  la  with  prefix  ma^  is  prefixed  to 
denote  frequency.  ^*^ 

Maki^  similarly  conjugated,  is  prefixed  to  active  verbs  or  nouns 

1  Begins,  sect.  460.  ^  Ibid.  sect.  466.  '  Ibid.  sect.  471. 

*  Ibid,  sects.  776,  776.         »  Ibid.  sect.  475.  •  Ibid,  sect  483. 

'  Ibid.  sect.  490.  »  Ibid.  sect.  493.  »  Ibid.  sect.  500. 

w  Ibid.  sect.  601.  ^^  Ibid.  sect.  502.  ^  Ibid.  sect.  504. 

"  Ibid,  sects.  506-539.        "  Ibid,  sect  667.         '  *»  Ibid.  sect.  363. 

«  Ibid,  sects.  682,  686. 
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with  the  meaning  to  join  others  in,  or  seek  share  of,  the  action  or 
thing.* 

The  prefix  man  may  have  hi  suhjoined  to  it  with  a  reflexive  signi- 
fication, the  verh  to  which  the  compound  manhi  is  prefixed  stiU 
changing  into  the  corresponding  nasal  an  initial  p,  6,  «,  t,  or  k  ;  kih 
reduplicated  in  the  present  and  future,  and  the  formation  means  a 
process  having  reference  to  self.' 

Pa^  with  meaning  2,  may  have  H  subjoined  to  it,  and  with  mag 
prefixed  signifies  to  take  the  position  with  will  and  force.^ 

Taga  prefixed  to  roots  of  verbs,  means  one  whose  business  it  is  to 
do  for  another  that  which  the  root  denotes.* 

Sin  prefixed  to  words  means  equal  in  what  the  word  denotes ;  if 
predicated  of  several  the  root  is  reduplicated;  if  of  one  compared 
with  another,  that  other  is  denoted  by  a  genitive  and  ka  prefixed  to 
sin  ;  a  verbal  stem  is  formed  with  mag-.^ 

San  as  prefix  means  an  entire  aggregate.^ 

Pagka  prefixed  to  a  word  means  the  being,  mode  of  being,  substance, 
of  what  that  word  denotes,^  pag  being  the  nominal  form  of  mm^,  and 
ka  having  meaning  3. 

Besides  these  combinations,  which  are  in  some  degree  special  in 
their  meanings,  others  may  be  formed  by  combining  variously  the 
elements  previously  given  so  as  to  express  many  fine  varieties  of  idea. 

66.  Connected  with  the  derivative  elements  mag,  ma,  though  not 
used  like  them  in  synthetic  combinations,  there  is  a  particle  mat  which 
deserves  special  notice.  It  is  used  to  assert  a  correlation  without 
taking  either  correlative  as  its  subject  or  governing  either  as  its  object 
Like  mag  with  a  correlative  (49),  it  is  generally  followed  by  the  second 
term  of  the  correlation,^  but^  unlike  mag,  it  does  not  combine  with 
that  term ;  and,  moreover,  the  first  term  of  the  correlation  is  expressed, 
and  mm  asserts  the  connection  between  the  two.  It  does  not 
itself  express  any  element  of  relation  except  a  sense  of  increase^  which 
may  belong  to  either  term  by  virtue  of  its  connection  with  the  other, 
and  both  consequently  are  nominatives.^  Such  connection  serves 
sufi&ciently  to  express  possession,  because  the  second  term  in  the 
correlation  is  distinguished  by  following  mat;  and  though  neither 
term  is  thought  properly  as  subject  or  object,  yet  a  sense  of  increase 
thought  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other  suggests  a  certain  impersonal 
idea  of  possession  of  the  second  by  the  first.  Both  terms  must  be 
thought  indefinitely  to  be  so  indifTerent  as  they  are  to  this  relation,^ 
Other  relations  are  denoted  by  being  expressed  after  mai  to  define  it, 
but  still  mai  merely  connects  the  two  correlatives.  Mai  is  also  used 
substantively  with  a  noun  following  it  for  possessor  of  what  the  noun 
denotes  taken  generaUy."  It  may  also  be  taken  without  any  first  cor- 
relative to  express  abstractly  the  presence  of  a  substantive  object" 
^    There  is  a  corresponding  negative  particle  wala  which  seems  to 

1  Reglas,  sects.  702,  724,  725.  »  Ibid,  sect  663.  >  Ibid,  sect  625. 

«  Ibid,  sect  691.  »  Ibid,  sects.  751-758.  <  Ibid,  sect  763. 

7  Ibid,  sect  795.  «  Ibid,  sect  917.  *  Ibid,  sect  916. 

10  Ibid,  sect  924.  "  Ibid,  sects.  918,  919.  "  Ibid,  sect  925. 
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express  originally  a  sense  of  separation ;  at  least  such  seems  to  be  the 
sense  of  wcU  in  walat  to  extend,  and  wcUai  to  leave 

Examples  of  the  use  of  these  particles  "will  be  found  in  68,  Examples 
7-9. 

67.  The  derivative  elements  all  indicate  in  the  same  way  as  has  been 
explained  in  connection  with  mag,  a  readiness  in  Tagala  thought  to 
think  a  small  though  not  a  very  small  object ;  and  its  roots  are  mainly 
dissyllabic,  thought  being  particular  and  concrete  as  in  Polynesian  (8). 
In  the  vocabulary  at  the  end  of  Fr.  Francisco's  grammar,  and  which 
contains  over  nineteen  hundred  words,  there  are  none  of  less  than  two 
syllables,  and  only  a  small  minority  of  more  than  two,  many  of  these 
probably  not  primitive. 

68.  Examples  are  necessary  for  showing  the  nature  of  the  language  : 

pass,  approach  of  thee  this  thither  (47)  man  connec.  that 

(1.)  i  *  lapit  mo  ito  diyan  sa  tawo  *  n  iyan,  bring  this  to  that 
man ;  *  the  verb  becomes  passive  in  the  object  ito  as  its  subject  (see 
57),  the  agent  becoming  genitive ;  the  relation  to  is  expressed  partly 

take  thoQ  art.        a       man  thither 

in  diyan,  sa  being  more  general.     (2.)  Moha  ka  wan  isa'n  tawo  doon 

(47)    ohief 

sa  maginoo,  take  a  man  from  the  chief ;  ^  the  verb  does  not  become 
passive  in  the  object  because  this  is  indefinite  (57);  moha  is  im- 
perative of  Jcoka,  which  is  irregular ;  ^  nan  is  the  article  an,  connected 
by  n  with  what  governs  it,  this  being  represented  by  n;  in  isaii,  n 
is  connective  (50);  isa  is  the  numerd  for  one,  doon  consists  of  d 

to,  and  the  demonstrative  yaon,  which  is  different  from  iyan  on  which 

art.   man  sin  now 

diyan  is  formed;  sa  (47).      (3.)  An  tawo'n  ma'ka'sala'n'an  Hayon 

may  become  jnit  lome  connec.  day 
ai  sukat  magin  banal  bdla  *  n  arao,  the  man  (that  is  a)  sinner  now 
may  become  righteous  some  day ;  ^  for  makasalanan  (see  62, 1 ;  64,  3) ; 
sola  takes  n  before  an  like  some  other  roots  which  end  in  vowels ;  ^  ai 
refers  back  to  the  subject  to  connect  it  with  the  verb  (see  53) ;  magin 
is  given  as  a  derivative  prefix,  but  in  this  example  it  is  printed  separate. 

mnch  pity  Lord  (47)    man  he 

(4.)  Lulihan  ikina'a'awa  n'an   Faninoon  Dioa  sa  tawo  an  siya  i 

pity        neighbour 

ma'awa  sa  kapowa,  the  Lord  God  greatly  takes  pity  on  a  man  by 
reason  of  his  being  pitiful  to  his  neighbour ;  ^  the  verb  becomes  passive 
in  the  cause  as  its  subject,  which  is  the  clause  following  an  and  referred 
to  by  an  like  a  noun ;  the  passive  which  is  taken  in  such  a  case  is  the 
i  form ;  ikinaaawa  is  the  present  of  the  i  passive  of  ka'awa,  ka  being 
taken  with  the  neuter  state  awa,  because  whereas  a  purposed  action 
may  natui'ally  take  up  a  thought  of  a  necessary  condition  or  of  its  time, 
and  can  then  be  connected  with  this  without  an  intervening  element, 
that  which  comes  without  purpose  as  a  neuter  state  needs  an  interven- 
ing element  to  connect  it  with  its  time  or  its  necessary  condition,  and 
cannot  become  passive  in  either  as  its  subject  without  the  element  ka 
to  conjoin  it ;  ^  nan  is  genitive  of  the  article  aii ;  i  is  abbreviated  from 

^  Arte,  sect  7.  '  Reglas,  sect  56.  >  Arte,  sect  40. 

*  Beglas,  sect.  974.  '  Arte,  sect  60.  .  ^  Reglas,  sects.  161,  162. 
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honae 

aiy  and  refers  back  to  the  subject  to  connect  it.    (5.)  Ba'hahafpn  itoii 

timber 

Jcalpa,  this  timber  is  for  making  a  house ;  ^  bizkay  is  a  notm  signifying; 

house,  and  becomes  the  future  of  a  passive  verb  of  the  in  conjunctiou 
by  taking  -in  and  being  reduplicated,  this  timber  is  to  be  housed. 
(6.)  Bi'bianan'in  katOj  I  will  make  thee  my  father-in  law;^  bianoR  is 
a  noun  signifying  father-in-law,  made  into  a  passive  verb  of  the  in  con- 
junction in  the  future ;  kata  is  an  inclusive  dual  of  the  first  p^son, 
which  is  used  to  signify  not  only  thou  and  I,  but  also  thou  by  me.^ 

taken  thou  art.  book  there  (47)    pL        conn.  diest 

(7.)  Mai  hinoha  ka  kaya  an  libro  doon  sa  mafta  lihro'n  sa  ka'kaiian, 
you  have  taken  one  of  the  books  that  were  in  the  chest  ;^  mat 
expresses  a  correlation  between  ka  and  libro^  which  are  both  nomi- 
natives (see  66) ;  the  relation  is  defined  by  kinohOj  the  perfect  of  tht* 
in  passive  of  koha  to  take,  and  the  first  term  therefore  of  the  correla- 
tion is  an  libro.  Though  an  is  the  article,  it  is  not  definite,  for  nun 
is  used  because  tlie  subject  is  indefinite ;  ^  kaya  seems  to  be  adverbial, 
qualifying  kinoha  and  akin  to  the  preposition  kai  and  the  element  kOj 
which  denotes  conjunction ;  the  latter  is  prefixed  to  kaban^  cLe^ 

enooanter    I         a         maa 

(8.)  Mai  na*pag'8aIobon  ako'nisa'n  tatoo^  a  man  met  me;^  salohoi 

which  seems  to  consist  of  the  local  pre|X)sition  m  and  a  root^  lobfm^ 

expresses  the  idea  of  that  relative  position ;  pag'salobou  is  the  abstract 

noun  of  this  taken  as  a  verb,  and  means  a  meeting ;  and  na  is  the 

actual  neuter  realisation  of  a  meeting  (62,  2,  6)  which  denotes  the  past 

when  there  is  no  reduplication ;  this  verb  defines  the  relation,  and  the 

I 
second  term  of  the  correlation  follows  next  ^  (see  66).    (9.)  Wala  ako'i 

bleed  (47)    hun 

pa'kakarlit'iii  sa  kaniya,  I  have  no  one  whom  to  tell  to  bleed  him; 
wala  is  the  negative  which  corresponds  to  maif  there  is  not ;  pakakar- 
litin^  the  first  correlative,  is  the  future  passive,  taken  participially  of  the 

thiaoonn.  ohnroh     art. 
s&th pa^karlity  tell  to  bleed  (see  63,  5).    (10.)  Ito  *  ft  nmbah'an  ampina' 

bury       (47)    ub  prinoipal  bod        his 

pag'baon'an  m  amin  wan  maginoo  sa  anak  n'iya,  this  church  is  where 
the  principal  told  us  to  bury  his  son ;  ^  simbahan  is  the  an  passive  of 
tfimba^  to  worship,  and  is  the  form  which  that  verb  should  take  when 
it  becomes  passive  in  the  place  to  which  one  goes  to  worship  (57). 
Taken  as  a  participial  noun  it  denotes  that  pkce ;  pag'baon  is  the 
verbal  noun  of  baony  burial,  taken  as  a  verb,  and  means  the  burying ; 
papng'baon  means  to  order  burying  (63,  5) ;  pinapagbaonan  is  the 
perfect  tense  of  the  an  passive  of  this  verb,  which  has  become  passive 
in  the  place  to  which  the  order  referred,  but  is  here  taken  as  n 
participial  noun  preceded  by  the  article  an,  and  predicated  of 
simbahan;  maginoo  is  the  agent  preceded  by  the  article  in  the 
genitive  \  the  other  relations  ore  the  same  as  if  the  action  had  not 

^  Reglas,  sect.  147.         ^  Ibid.  sect.  156.  >  Arte,  sects.  16,  17. 

^  Heglas,  sect.  102.        »  i\y^^^  g^ct.  195.  "  Ibid.  sect.  219. 

'  Ibid,  sect  211. 
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celebrity     he    art.  he  beauty 

become  passive.  (11.)  Ipinag^pajpa'pun  rviya  an  ka'n'iya  buti^  he 
courts  celebrity  for  his  beauty;^  puri  means  celebrity  or  praise, 
pa'pariy  to  seek  praise  (63,  3,  6);  mag'pa'puri,  to  act  for  praise;*-* 
tpifiagpapapuri  is  the  present  tense  of  the  i  passive  of  this  verb, 
\¥hich  has  become  passive  in  the  cause  huti^  changing  mag  into  pag 
(60) ;  ntya  is  the  agent  in  the  genitive ;  Jcaniya  is  a  stronger  form  of 
the  genitive  of  iya^  having  not  only  n  to  represent  its  governor  in 
connection  with  it,  but  also  the  preposition  ha^  which  expresses 
conjunction  to  connect  them  together ;  an  is  the  article  referring  to 

olothes      of  thee 

hiUiy  which  is  the  subject  in  the  sentence.^    (12.)  Pa'jparamt'an  mo 

principal  this  conn,  boy 
sa  maginoo  ito  •  n  lata,  get  the  principal  to  give  clothes  to  this  boy  ; 
dumit  changed  euphonically  to  rami  means  clothes ;  pa'ramity  to  give 
clothes ;  paparamit,  to  tell  or  cause  to  give  clothes ;  the  imperative  of 
this  verb  become  passive  in  the  indirect  object,  and  therefore  of  the  an 
conjugation,  is  paparamtan,  with  bata  for  subject ;  mo  is  the  agent 
in  the  genitive  j  maginoo  is  in  the  same  relation  sa  as  if  the  action  had  not 

clothes  pi.     principal 

become  passive,    (13.)  Na'pa'pagpa'ramit  an  fiskal  sa  rnaHa  m^noo 

boy  oonneo.  dance 

sa  mana  bata  *  n  mag'sasayao,  the  fiscal  commanded  the  principals  to 
order  clothes  for  the  dancing  boys ;  *  m^ag'pa'ramit  means  to  effect 
the  giving  of  clothes  (see  last  example),  and  becomes  nominal,  chang- 
ing mag  into  pag  when  pa  (63,  5)  is  prefixed ;  napa  is  the  past  (63) ; 
magsasayo  is  the  future  taken  participially,  and  in  the  sense  of  the 
habitual  present  (54).  (14.)  Nagpapanibugho'an^  in  honour  prefer- 
ring one  another ;  ^  the  present  tense  taken  participially  of  a  formation 
whose  root  is  panibughOf  zeal,  and  which,  with  mag  in  the  sense  of 
60,  2,  and  an  in  that  of  reference  to,  as  in  the  an  passive,  signifies 
an  action  of  many  directed  towards  one  another.  This  formation  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  that  given  in  60,  2 ;  thus  tolon  means  to 
help ;  magiolon,  to  help  one  another,  as  when  two  men  together  lift 
a  rock ;  magtdonan  means  that  sometimes  one  gives  help  to  the 

what     that 

other,  and  sometimes  the  latter  to  the  former.^    (15.)  A710    yao'ii 

reach  plaral    man 

ipinag'aabut'an  n'ion  mana  tatoo,  what  is  that  which  is  handed  by 

throw  of  thee  dem. 

those  men  from  one  to  another  ?  "^    (16.)  Fapag'bakah'a7i'in   mo  iyaii 

two  man 

dalawa  ka'tatco^  tell  those  two  men  to  throw  at  each  other ;  ®  baka 
means  to  throw ;  magbakahan,  throw  at  each  other ;  papagbalcahan, 
tell  to  throw  at  each  other ;  this  becomes  passive  in  the  direct  object 
thought  with  particularity,  and  is  in  the  in  conjugation,  because 
the  action  of  telling  is  not  thought  as  going  from  the  agent  (57) ; 
katatpo  means  the  men  thought  in  conjimction  with  each  othei* 

1  Beglas,  sect.  286.  ^  Ibid.  sect.  282.  *  Ibid,  sects.  250,  251. 

*  Ibid,  sect  256.  ^  Ibid,  sect  810.  "  Ibid,  sect  825. 

7  Ibid  sect  S14.  »  jbij.  sect  318. 
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whftt    oonn.  fret        niohaone 

(17.)  Ano  *  li  ipinag'Tnama'galit  ni  kowan,  what  makes  sach  a  (me 
fretful,  such  a  oue  grows  fretiul  by  reason  of  what  t  ^  galii  means  to 
fret ;  ma'gcUU,  fretful ;  magmagalit^  grow  fretful ;  this  verb  has  become 
passive  in  the  cause,  and  therefore  is  in  the  i  conjugation  (57)  present 

thongh  riches      he    and  all 

tense.     (18.)  Bakit  ma'yaman  aiya  cU  ka'yaman'yanian'an  sa  lahat 

he  poor 

at  8iya  e  ncuj'jpaka'rukha'jxij  though  he  was  rich,  yea,  to  a  degree  of 
exceeding  riches  above  all,  yet  of  his  own  wOl  he  became  poor,  and 
continued  so  ^  (see  62,  1 ;  64,  3 ;  65 ;  63,  8) ;  at  refers  to  bakit  with 
the  sense  of  yet ;  6  is  a  lighter  form  of  a^,  and  refers  back  to  the 

art.      all     oonn.   man  art.  die 

subject.     (19.)  An  lahcU  na  tawo  an  pinag^paka'tnatayoan  n'am 

I^rd 

paninoon  Jesu  CJirisio^  it  was  for  all  mankind  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  died ;  ^  matai  means  to  die  j  mag'paka'mataiy  to  accomplish 
voluntary  death  (65)  ;  pinagpakamaiayan  is  this  verb  become  passive 
in  the  indirect  object,  and  therefore  of  the  an  coigugation,  in  the  past 
tense  taken  as  a  participial  noun  with  an,     (20.)  An  ikina'jnyag' 

beat  Lord 

hampas  wan  paninoon  Jem  Oirist^  the  cause  for  which  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  submitted  to  much  beating;^  hampas^  to  beat;  pag- 
Jiampas,  much  beating  (60,  I),  pa  (63,  6);  papaghampas  becomes 
passive  in  the  cause,  and  being  neuter  takes  ka  (see  Example  4)  ; 
ikinapapaghawpaa  is  the  past  tense  of  the  i  passive  taken  as  participial 

ntter  that  word 

noun.  (21.)  Ka'pag'pahttsap  wan  P.  Jem  Cliristo  ni'yon  icika  at  na'na' 
pa'ti'haya  an  mana  Judios,  at  the  utterance  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

of  that  word,  the  Jews  fell  back ;  ^  haya  means  on  their  back ;  paH 

bread  this 

(65) ;  fia  is  plural  in  the  verb.     (22.)  Fa'pagin'titiapay^tn  mo  yeri'n 

■tone 

haio,  command  that  this  stone  be  made  bread  \  ^  iapai  means  to  knead, 
hence  tinapai^  bread  (57)  j  pagtn,  the  becoming  bread  (65) ;  pa-  com- 

who 

mand,  the  verb  becomes  passive  in  the  object  hato,    (23.)  JSincn  pina^ki' 

vinegar 

suka 'an  mo?  of  whom  did  you  seek  share  of  his  vinegar  1  ^ paki  (65), 
the  verb  becomes  the  an  passive  in  indirect  object.     (24.)  Na'kiki' 

master    house 

pag '  mat  *  hahai^  he  takes  on  as  master  of  the  house ;  ^  this  is 
the  present  of    the   ^xiAt'  foimation   on  the  verbal  pagmaibahai, 

what  house 

(25.)  Ano'n  pag'kahahaiy  what  kind  of  a  house  is  it;^  pagkn  (65). 

not      I  thee 

(26.)  Dile  ako  makapagparamit  sa  iyoy  I  cannot  get  clothes  for 
you;^^  the  negative  as  well  as  the  prohibitive  mon  is, of  a  verbal 
nature  as  in  the  other  island  languages,  and  tends  as  predicate  to 
attract  the  subject ;  for  maJia  see  65,  pag^Hxramity  Example  13. 

>  Reglas,  sect  420.  ^  Ibid,  sect  457.  *  Ibid.  sect.  485. 

«  Ibid,  sect  608.  »  Ibid,  sect  615.  •  Ibid,  sect  669. 

7  Ibid,  sect  726.  »  Ibid,  sect  733.  •  Ibid,  sect  795. 

3  Ibid,  sect  492. 
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MALAY. 

69.  The  Malay  language,  though  it  has  great  etymological  affinity 
for  Tagala,  differs  remarkably  from  it  in  its  structure  and  conception 
of  fact.  The  interest  "which  prevails  in  the  Malay  view  of  fact  is  not, 
as  in  Tagala,  result  of  process  of  accomplishment,  but  rather  seems 
to  be  action  directed  traditionally  to  substantive  objects,  for  so  the 
sentence  exhibits  the  verb  following  the  subject  and  carried  through 
large  relations  to  the  objects  and  conditions.  Yet  the  verb  is  as  little 
penetrated  by  the  subjectivity  which  ought  properly  to  belong  to  it 
(Def.  11),  as  in  any  of  these  island  languages.  It  takes  up,  indeed, 
as  in  Tagala,  certain  prefixes  of  a  verbal  nature,  but  it  does  not,  except 
in  the  Javanese  passive,  incorporate  in  itself  an  element  of  process  like 
the  Tagala  verb.  And  **  the  same  radical  word  will  often  stand  for 
noun,  adjective,  or  verb,  according  to  its  position  in  a  sentence."  * 
**  Many  words  can  without  the  smallest  change  stand  for  noun  and 
verb,  noun  and  particle,  verb  and  particle,  substantive  and  adjective."  ^ 

70.  Unlike  Tagala,  the  Malay  language  is  copious  in  so-called  pre- 
positions and  conjimctions.  These,  however,  except  two,  di  (on,  at,  in) 
and  ka  (to),  which  are  almost  like  case  elements,  have  remarkable 
fulness,  as  if  the  thought  of  the  verb  involved  so  little  sense  of  the 
objects  and  conditions  as  to  need  large  connection  with  them,  and  as 
if  the  connective  elements  were  not  thought  properly  as  relations  with 
a  due  sense  of  the  correlatives  as  such  (Def.  8),  but  rather  as  inter- 
vening substantives  or  participles ;  and  most  of  them  are  as  ready  as 
substantives  to  become  verbs,  l^us  in  Dayak  the  preposition  awi^ 
by,  may  also  mean  to  do ;  me'lawan,  against^  to  withstand ;  hajparif 
with,  to  use.^  The  members  of  the  sentence  are  less  connected  than 
in  Tagala.  There  is  less  use  in  Malay  of  tui  or  »  as  a  medium  to 
connect  them ;  sometimes  this  is  used  to  connect  the  genitive  with 
its  governor ;  in  Dayak,  when  the  former  ends  in  a  vowel  or  h,  it 
takes  -fiy^  and  when  it  ends  in  a  consonant  it  is  followed  by  ain^^ 
to  refer  to  it  pronominally.  There  is  less  strength  and  particularity 
of  demonstration  in  determining  the  noun,  for  the  demonstrative 
pronouns  are  fewer  than  in  Tagala,  and  are  not  used,  as  in  it,  at 
once  before  and  after  the  noun. 

71.  The  Malay  consonants  are  k,  g,  ^  f ,  r/,  tf,  t,  ef,  p,  6,  h,  «,  w,  y, 
2,  r,  n,  n,  n,  m.  The  vowels  are  a,  t,  ^t  h  o,  o,  u.  Consonants  of  the  same 
organ  are  not  carefully  distinguished. 

72.  The  demonstrative  pronouns  in  Sumatran  are—  iniy  this ;  itu 
and  sometimes  nun^  that ;  ^  in  Dayak  to^  this,  te,  that ;  and  the  com- 
pounds detOj  this ;  fjetcy  that,  with  stronger  meaning.^  The  relative 
pronoun  in  Sumatran  is  yen  or  neuy  but  the  latter  is  little  used  except 
in  poetry ;  ^  in  Dayak,  pje  or  atcan  ;  ^  in  Javanese  kan  or  sin.^ 

There  is  no  use  made  of  an  article  in  Malay  to  distinguish  the  noun 


'  Crawfurd's  Malay  Grammar,  p.  9. 

^  Gabelentz,  Grammatik  der  Dayak  Sprache,  p.  9.  *  Ibid.  p.  18. 

*  Steinthal,  Gharakeristik,  p.  170.  »  Grawfurd,  p.  28, 

"  Gabelentz,  p.  24.  ^  Grawfurd,  p.  27. 

«  Ibid.  DiBBertatioD,  pi  20.  '  Ibid,  ppi  2-4,  9. 
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as  such.  The  remote  demonstrative,  however,  is  used  not  onlj  to 
signify  that,  but  also  to  particularise  as  a  definite  article ;  and  the 
relative  pronoun,  too,  is  thought  as  particularising  the  noun  by  vbat 
it  connects  with  it^  Proper  nouns  have  no  articla  So,  which  is 
the  numeral  one,  may  be  prefixed  to  a  noun  to  mark  it  indefinitely  as 
singular. 

73.  There  is  no  element  of  number  involved  in  the  noun.  In 
Sumatran  plurality  is  sometimes  expressed  as  a  collective  by  reduplica- 
tion.^ In  Dayak  it  may  be  expressed  by  kare  preceding  the  noun.^ 
There  is  no  diiBtinction  of  case  or  gender ;  and  even  difference  of  sex 
is  not  thought  strongly  enough  to  produce  different  nouns  for  boy  and 
girl,  brother  and  sister,  &c.,  but  such  ideas  are  expressed  by  the  same 
noun  qualified  as  male  and  female.^  There  is  a  general  tendency  in 
Sumatran  to  denote  natural  objects  by  a  general  noun  foUowed  by  an 
adjective  or  genitive,^  rather  than  by  an  abstract  root  with  a  modifying 
element.  This  probably  arises,  as  in  Burmese,  from  the  concieteness 
of  thought  (Y.  21).  There  is  great  use  made  of  the  relative  pronoun  to 
supply  a  substance  in  which  the  particularising'attributes  may  inhere. 

Also  in  the  counting  of  familiar  objects  words  are  used  to  serve  for 
units,  which  express  ideas  that  are  part  of  the  idea  of  the  object  which 
is  counted.^ 

74.  The  personal  pronouns  are  the  same,  whether  subject  or  object 
In  Sumatran  they  have  only  singular  forms,  except  the  firsts  which 
has  two  plural  forms.  In  Day&k,  however,  the  first  person  has  a 
dual  and  all  of  them  plural  forms,  while  the  first  person  plural  hsb 

two  forms,  an  inclusive  and  an  exclusive;  but  the  distinction  is 

lit  sing.  2d  Buig. 

not  strictly  observed.^     Sumatran  akti,  kuy  daku;  oii,   kau^   wu; 

lat  plunl 
3d  ling.  ind.     exol.  1st  sing.         2d  sing.  3d  sing.  Isi  do. 

iyOy  diya^  ina ;  kita^  kami.^  Dayak^  aktij  yaku ;  ikau;  ie;  kot; 
Ist  plural 

incl.  excl.    2d  pi.       3d  pL 

i7a,  ikei ;  ketoii ;  ncen.  In  Sumatran  -kti^  -mu,  and  -no,  are  suffixed 
as  possessives  of  first,  second,  and  third  singular.  In  Dayak,  >lti,  -9^, 
and  -e  are  possessive  suffixes  of  nouns  and  objective  suffixes  of  pre> 
positions.  They,  may  in  both  be  plural  as  well  as  singular,  and  are  used 
in  Dayak  as  subjective  suffixes  to  some  of  the  most  subjective  verbs, 
as  those  which  mean  to  know,  to  see,  to  say,  to  find^  In  Sumatran, 
diri,  self,  may  take  the  personal  suffixes  or  be  suffixed  to  the  personal 
pronouns. 

75.  In  Sumatran,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  dialects, 
"some  radical  words  without  any  change  in  their  form  are  transitive, 
and  some  intransitive  verbs,  while  others  are  equally  both;  but 
radicals  generally  are  made  verbs  and  verbal  nouns  by  the  application 
of  certain  inseparable  prefixes  aifd  suffixes,  or  by  the  union  of  both 

1  Crawfurd,  pp.  27,  28  ;  Gabelentz,  pp.  24,  25.  '  Crawfurd,  p.  11. 

3  •Gabelentz,  p.  18.  *  Crawfurd,  p.  10 ;  Gabelentz,  p.  18, 

»  Crawfurd,  p.  71.  «  Ibid.  p.  11.  '  Gabelentz,  p.^22. 

^  Marsden's  Malay  Grammar,  p.  45.  ^  Gabelentz,  p.  23L 
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these.  With  the  exception  of  some  pronouns,  nouns  representing 
material  objects,  the  prepositions  which  stand  for  the  cases  of  lan- 
guages of  complex  structure,  and  a  few  coigunctions  and  adverbs,  any 
part  of  speech  may  by  the  application  of  the  inseparable  particles  thus 
alluded  to  be  converted  into  a  verb.''  ^ 

These  particles,  as  written  by  Marsden,^  are  in  Sumatran  men-  or 
me-j  her-  or  be-,  -han  and  -i.  The  first  of  these,  men-  or  wie-,  is  of  very 
general  use,  and  forms  both  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs.  It 
seems  to  be  akin  to  Tagala  7720^  and  ma,n^  but  has  no  such  diversity 
of  meanings  as  these  have,  its  sense  being  always  to  bring  into  realisa- 
tion that  which  the  radical  denotes.  It  undergoes  no  change  from 
tense,  but  it  is  liable  to  be  assimilated  by  the  initial  letter  of  the 
radical.  If  this  be  a  nasal  or  I  or  r,  the  prefix  is  merely  m^e-  /  if  a 
vowel,  it  is  msn-;  if  it  be  a  mute  consonant  the  n  of  the  prefix  is 
changed  into  the  nasal  of  the  same  organ,  and  the  initial  if  tenuis  is 
dropped ;  if  the  initial  be  8  the  n  becomes  n  and  the  8  is  dropped. 
Thus  from  idup^  alive,  is  formed  menidupy  to  live ;  from  dupa,  incense, 
inen'dupa,  to  fumigate  with  incense ;  from  pada,  equal,  memada,  to 
be  equaL^  The  prefix  her-^  per-^  or  he-,  is  intransitive,  and  means  to 
be  possessed  of  what  the  radical  denotes  (see  61,  3).  Thus  from  estri, 
wife,  is  formed  berestri,  to  have  a  ^vife ;  from  huwah,  fruit,  herbutuah, 
to  bear  fruit ;  from  putih,  white,  berputih,  to  be  white.^  The  suffixes 
-kan  and  -i  give  a  transitive  or  causal  meaning,  and  are  used  either 
with  a  simple  root  or  with  one  which  has  men-  or  ber-  prefixed  to  it* 
They  seem  to  be  elements  of  transition  to  an  object ;  kan  is  akin  to 
the  preposition  akan,  to ;  and  such  also  is  the  meaning  which  -an  has 
in  the  an  passive  of  Tagala  and  in  the  formation  mentioned  in  sect.  68 
under  Example  14  ;  i  is  the  preposition  of  the  object  in  Polynesian. 

Verbal  nouns  are  formed  by  the  prefix  peur,  signifying  for  the  most 
part  the  agent  or  instrument^  This  prefix  combines  with  its  radical 
like  men-,  except  that  it  sometimes  changes  its  n  to  r;  and  the  forma- 
tion seems  to  correspond  to  the  Tagala  formation  with  pan-,  denoting 
the  instrument  (61) ;  per-  forms  nouns  of  an  intransitive  nature.^ 

Abstract  nouns  of  the  action  or  state  are  formed  with  -an,  or  with 
pen-  and  -an,^  which  seem  to  correspond  in  form  though  not  quite 
in  meaning  to  the  nouns  which  spring  from  the  an  passive  taken 
participially  in  Tagala. 

Abstract  nouns  are  also  formed  with  ka-  and  -an  like  the  Tagala 
formation  in  64,  3.^ 

Verbal  stems  in  Malay  are  apt  to  be  thought  like  nouns,  especially 
when  they  denote  what  is  past  or  completed  (9,  15;  10,  1-4); 
and  with  the  preposition  di  or  de  before  them  (81,  4,  7,  8)  they  may 
mean  a  past  state  of  action  or  of  the  effect  of  action  (36,  3 ;  39,  11). 

Such  seems  to  be  the  true  nature  of  this  formation,  of  which 

order 

Marsden  gives  the  following  examples  and  translations :  •  de  sundrna, 

^  Cravrfnrd,  p.  29.  '  Marsden,  p.  52,  &c. 

*  Crawfurd,  p.  36.  *  Ibid.  p.  80. 

B  Marsden,  p.  56  ;  Crawfurd,  p.  31.  ^  Marsden,  p.  98  ;  Crawfurd,  p.  42. 

'  Maraden,  p.  98.  ^  Crawfurd,  p.  38.  ^  Marsden,  p.  69. 
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■eize  tliief 

he  ordered ;  de  perbUdi'na,  he  performed ;  de  toAkap'na  pewtwri^  he 

atteek  bj         all  warrior 

seized  the  thief;   de  pdran'kan'na  tdih  segala  pahluwan^  he  vas 

hear  by  long 
attacked  by  all  the  warriors ;  de  danar  tdih  raja,  it  was  heard  bj  the 
king.  "  In  these  last  two  examples/'  says  Marsden,  ^  a  passive  form  is 
given  to  the  verb  by  the  preposition  uLik,  although  the  sense  is 
active."  ^  On  the  other  hand,  Crawford  joins  di  as  a  prefix  to  the 
verbal  stem,  and  takes  the  formation  as  being  always  passive,  and  -na 
as  if  tdih  was  understood  before  it*  This  construction  of  ma  wonld 
correspond  with  Tagala ;  but  -na  could  not  be  taken  so  in  the  last 
example  but  one.  If  the  formation  is  to  be  understood  as  sometimes 
active  and  sometimes  passive,  most  probably  the  relation  of  the  sub- 
ject to  it  is  not  properly  either  the  one  or  the  other,  but  merely,  as 
has  been  said,  that  of  a  genitive  to  which  they  may  equally  belong  as 
a  part  to  a  whole ;  -na  would  then  be,  as  it  is  in  every  other  case,  a 
possessive  suffix,  and  di  would  govern  a  noun  expressing  a  state. 

The  prefix  ter-  gives  intensity  to  adjectives  and  adverbs,  and  forms 
derivatives  from  roots  with  a  sense  of  completion  as  passive  participles. 
This  prefix,  however,  cannot  be  used  at  will ;  the  formations  belong 
to  the  dictionary  rather  than  to  the  grammar.' 

The  prefix  ee-  gives  an  adverbial  sense  to  other  parts  of  speech, 
whether  primitive  or  derived;^  it  is  probably  akin  to  the  Tagak 
preposition  so. 

In  Dayak  the  derivative  particles  are  much  the  same  as  in  Suma- 
tran,*^  but  men-  and  pen-  seem  to  be  more  transitive  than  in  Sumatran, 
and  have  sometimes  a  instead  of  e ;  and  her-  seems  to  have  dropped 
its  r.     There  is  also  a  causative  prefix  pa-  or  mempor. 

In  Dayak  the  transitive  suffix  is  -an,  used  with  verbs,  but  not 
often;  and  there  is  a  prefix  kan-  not  in  Sumatran,  which  gives  a 
middle  or  reciprocal  meaning. 

Not  only  are  abstract  nouns  formed  as  in  Sumatran  with  -an,  with 
j^erir  and  -an,  and  with  ha-  and  -an,  but  also  with  kor  without  suffix, 
with  ha-  and  -e,  and  with  -e  without  prefix. 

Verbs  may  be  formed  from  the  abstract  nouns  which  have  ha- 
without  suffix  by  prefixing  vien- ;  they  sometimes  mean  to  come  up  to 
equality  (64,  3). 

Verbal  adjectives  are  formed  with  tara-,  having  the  sense  of  the 
Latin  participle  in  -ndus,  as  well  as  with  tar-  in  sense  of  past  passive 
participles. 

Adjectives  and  adverbs  are  formed  with  aor.  And  kan-  or  ha- 
is  occasionally  found  forming  nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs  with  a 
sense  of  junction. 

In  Sumatran  as  spoken,  the  prefixes  and  suffixes  are  little  used.*' 

76.  Neither  in  Sumatran  nor  in  Dayak  is  there  any  element  of  mood 
or  tense  forming  part  of  the  verb.  Nor  are  these  expressed  by  verbal 
particles,  but  by  words  of  independent  signification  preceding  the 

>  Marsden,  p.  69.  "^  ^  Crawfurd,  p.  31.  "  Ibid  pp.  83,  34. 

*  Marsden,  p.  99.  •  Gabelentz,  p.  10-16.  "  Crawfurd,  p.  52. 
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verb.  The  imperative  is  the  verbal  stem  itseli^  The  verb  has  no 
person,^  except  as  mentioned  in  74. 

Dayak  forms  a  passive  by  changing  merir  into  »n-,  the  final  nasal 
being  the  same  in  both ;  and  if  the  active  prefix  has  no  final  nasal  the 
passive  prefix  is  i-.'  This  is  akin  to  the  i-  passive  in  Tagala,  and  like 
the  Tagala  passive  it  is  always  followed  by  the  agent  in  the  genitive. 

Javanese  forms  a  passive  by  inserting  -^V  in  the  first  syllable  of 
the  verbal  stem,  like  the  present  and  past  tenses  of  the  Tagala 
passive ;  as  pundut,  to  take ;  pinundtd^  to  be  taken ;  sapa^  who ; 
sinapa,  to  be  inquired  after.' 

77.  The  subject  in  Malay  generally  precedes  the  verb,  and  the 
object  follows  it.  The  adjective  and  the  genitive  follow  the  noun  on 
which  they  depend,  and  the  adverb  the  verb.*  The  order  of  the 
words  seems  to  be  more  liable  to  be  (changed  in  Dayak  ^  than  in 
Sumatran,  emphasis  on  a  member  of  a  sentence  causing  it  sometimes 
to  precede  instead  of  following. 

In  Dayak  the  indirect  object  which,  when  it  is  a  noun,  generally 
follows  the  direct  object,  follows  the  verb  when  it  is  a  pronoun, 
because  it  enters  more  readily  than  a  noun  into  relation  with  the 
verb  by  reason  of  its  lightness.  The  relative  pronoun  must  always  be 
subject  of  the  relative  clause,  for  the  attraction  of  the  antecedent 
causes  it  to  begin  that  clause,  and  this  place  belongs  properly  to  the 
subject  This  often  requires,  the  verb  of  the  relative  clause  to  be 
passive.  In  Sumatran  the  relative  may  be  object  (see  81,  6).  In 
Dayak  a  transitive  verb  cannot  stand  without  an  object,  so  strongly 
does  the  action  refer  to  its  object;  and  verbs  of  motion  include  in 
their  idea  the  transition  to  place  so  as  to  govern  this  as  direct  object 
without  a  preposition,  showing  the  strong  sense  'of  movement  as 
directed.  The  words  which  define  the  time  stand  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sentence,  as  if  fact  was  thought  as  determined  by  its  season. 

The  words  which  define  tense  precede  the  verb. 

The  Dayak  genitive  and  its  governor  may  not  only  be  connected  by 
the  pronominal  element  n  or  atn,  but  also  by  the  third  possessive 
suffix  -e  joined  to  the  governor.  The  former  resembles  the  Tagala 
construction,  and  in  it  w,  though  taken  up  euphonically  by  the  govern- 
ing noun  when  it  ends  in  a  vowel,  yet  belongs  properly  to  a  particle 
intervening  between  it  and  the  genitive,  and  represents  the  governing 
noun  in  relation  with  the  genitive  (47).  In  its  full  form  as  an  inter- 
vening Tparticle  it  is  in  Dayak  am,  and  combines  with  the  genitive 
when  this  is  one  of  the  personal  possessive  suffixes ;  as  ain'ku  my, 

house  his  unole  my 

aim  thy,  aine  his.  The  other  construction  is  huma'e  amfvha^  house 
of  my  uncle ;  and  in  it  e  represents  the  genitive  in  connection  with 
the  governor. 

78.  There  is  in  Malay,  as  well  as  in  Polynesian,  a  tendency  to  form 
an  improper  kind  of  c6mpounds,^i  by  thinking  elements  of  a  fact 

1  Crawfurd,  p.  45-50  ;  Gabelentz,  p.  26-29.  ^  Gabelentz,  p.  30. 

>  Crawfurd,  Dissertation,  p.  xxiv.        ^  Crawfurd,  p.  58 ;  Gabalentz,  p.  40,  &a 

»  Steinthal,  p.  170.  «  Ibid.  p.  171. 

'  Crawfurd,  p.  63  ;  Marsdeoi  p.  27  ;  Gabelentz,  p.  16. 
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rather  as  connected  than  as  related;  so  that  elements  which  occur 
often  in  connection  with  each  other  get  agglutinated  together  It 
anses  from  a  weak  sense  of  relations,  and  a  consequent  tendency  to 
think  ideas  in  juxtaposition  with  insufficient  distinction. 

79.  Beduplication  also  and  doubling  are  much  used  in  Malay,  as  in 
all  these  languages,  to  express  not  only  intensity,  duration,  frequoicy, 
plurality,  reciprocity,  smallness,  likeness,  but  also  such  modifications 
as  the  embodiment  of  a  root  in  a  concrete  object  or  its  applicaticHi 
as  an  adverb.^  In  Dayak,  reduplication  is  said  to  denote  rather  diminu- 
tion or  weakening  of  the  radical  idea,  doubling  to  denote  the  increase  or 
strengthening  ^  of  it.  The  derivative  prefixes  are  not  repeated  in  the 
Malay  reduplication  or  doubling ;  but  there  is  this  difference  among 
them  that  both  in  Sumatran  and  in  Dayak,  men-  goes  before  the 
second  member,  the  others  are  prefixed  to  the  whole.'  This  indicates 
that  the  combination  of  men-^  with  its  radical,  is  closer  than  that  of 
the  other  prefixes.  It  is  too  much  mingled  with  its  radical  to  change 
it  for  that  radical,  reduplicated,  or  doubled 

This  mode  of  expressing  such  modifications  of  an  idea  by  repeating 
in  whole  or  in  part  that  which  expressed  the  idea  simply,  is  charac- 
terised by  want  of  subordination  of  a  modifying  element  to  the  idea 
as  relative  to  it  What  is  expressed  in  this  way  is  in  truth  the 
additional  attention  which  an  idea  gets  in  a  remarkable  instance  of  it, 
when  this  is  thought  not  as  a  particular  modification  of  the  general 
idea,  but  rather  as  a  special  case  of  it  The  sense  of  a  particular  modi- 
fication affecting  a  general  idea  produces  an  element  additional  to 
the  idea  and  different  from  it,  but  speciality  merely  repeats  the  idea 
with  additional  expenditure  of  mental  energy.  Thus  hamtmevltu  is  a 
thought  which  involves  homo^  and  a  particular  modification  of  homo^ 
namely,  diminution.  This  latter  thought  brings  out  the  element 
uncuJuSf  relative  to  Ttomo,  so  that  he  is  no  longer  a  homo  but  a 
homunctdus.  But  if  the  second  mental  act  were  a  thought  of  the 
diminutive  man  without  defining  his  peculiarity  by  comparison  with 
the  generality  of  men,  it  would  be  merely  a  more  special  thought  of 
him  as  JtomOy  and  the  expression  might  be  hohamo  or  homohomo.  In 
such  a  thought  there  is  no  abstraction  of  a  general  element  with  a 
particularising  addition  to  it  The  radical  idea  includes  sufficiently 
the  speciality  of  the  special  case.  It  is  repeated  in  that  case,  but  it 
receives  no  additional  element  sufficient  to  prompt  expression ;  and 
its  inclusion  of  the  speciality  shows  the  concrete  fulness  with  which  it 
is  thought.  Tlie  extent  to  which  such  expression  is  carried  evidences 
concrete  particularity^of  thought^  not  only  in  Malay,  but  also  in  Poly- 
nesian (8),  and  in  Australian  of  Adelaide  (88). 

80.  The  derivative  prefixes,  though  etymologically  they  are  so 
closely  akin  to  the  Tagala  prefixes,  differ  widely  from  these  in  respect 
of  variety  of  meaning.  The  Malay  prefixes  vary  little  in  their  mean- 
ing. There  is,  therefore,  in  their  case  no  such  common  source  of  various 
applications,  nor  any  such  recurrence  of  thought  to  a  fundamental 
signification  as  is  necessary  with  the  Tagala  prefixes  to  connect  their 
various  meanings,  and  cause  the  same  prefix  to  be  suggested  as  an 

I  Grawfnrd,  pp.  44,  67  ;  Gabelentz,  p.  15.  '  Steinthal,  p.  159. 
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expression  for  such  different  elements  of  thought  (58).  In  Malay,  the 
meaning  which  the  prefix  is  used  to  express  in  each  application  of  it 
may  suggest  its  use  much  more  directly  than  in  Tagala,  hecause  it  is 
much  the  same  element  of  thought  which  the  prefix  usually  expresses 
as  combined  with  its  radical.  That  element  is  thought  without  the 
mind  leaving  the  radical,  and  may  suggest  the  prefix  without  any 
intervening  mental  act.  The  prefix  will  then  be  thought  with  the 
radical  much  more  fully  present  to  the  mind  than  in  Tagala,  and 
therefore  its  use  gives  no  evidence  of  a  tendency  of  thought  to  con- 
centrate itself  on  fragmentary  objects.  Such  evidence  indeed  is  absent 
from  the  Malay  languages.  There  are  no  separate  verbal  particles, 
nor  any  separate  elements  of  a  fragmentary  kind,  and  the  small 
elements  which  occur  in  combinations  seem  to  be  thought  with  the 
rest  of  the  combination  in  a  great  degree  present  at  the  same  time  to 
the  mind. 

There  is,  however,  one  striking  feature  in  Malay,  as  in  Tagala  and 
Polynesian,  which  indicates  a  certain  tendency  to  break  the  natural 
unity  of  ideas ;  and  that  is  the  prevalence  of  disyllabic  roots.^  For 
the  twofold  act  of  expression  must  be  prompted  by  a  twofold  action 
of  thought ;  the  mind  thinking  the  idea  only  partly  in  the  first  act, 
and  completing  it  in  the  second.  Now  the  firat  act,  although  it  docs 
not  reach  so  far  as  to  think  the  whole  of  the  idea,  may  fall  little  short 
of  it.  But,  by  however  little  the  mind  may  fail  to  think  the  whole 
idea  in  one  act^  a  second  act  will  be  necessary  to  complete  it ;  and  if 
the  first  thought  be  not  retained,  to  make  the  second  relative  to  it, 
that  second  will  engage  the  full  mental  energy ;  and  if  the  action  of 
thought  be  not  very  fragmentary  so  as  to  concentrate  on  a  very  fine 
object,  that  second  thought  will  go  back  on  the  first,  including  what 
the  first  thought  omitted,  and  perhaps  omitting  something  which  the 
first  included.  This  may  or  may  not  make  the  second  thought 
sufiiciently  different  &om  the  first  to  suggest  different  expression. 
And  thus  disyllabic  roots,  whether  duplications  or  not,  tend  to 
characterise  minor  degrees  of  fragmentary  thought,  where  the  radical 
ideas  are  full  and  not  generalised  so  as  to  be  thought  as  particular 
modifications  of  a  general  (Book  I.,  chap,  i.,  7.)  Such  concrete  par- 
ticularity of  thought  belongs  to  the  Malay  region,  in  which  Nature 
supplies  what  man  needs,  and  he  has  but  to  look  for  it,  and  take  it. 
And  the  nature  of  the  Malay,  in  respect  of  ready  excitability  of 
mental  action,  seems  to  be  properly  classed  with  those  who  have  this 
quaUty  in  a  minor  degree.  The  accounts  which  are  given  of  the 
Malays  represent  them  as  more  subject  to  excitement  than  the 
Chinese,  though  ready  from  indolence  to  lapse  into  a  state  of  dulness 
which  the  active  interests  of  Chinese  industry  do  not  admit  They 
are  less  excitable  than  the  islanders  to  the  east  of  them  through  the 
Pacific  Ocean  (p.  75).  And  to  this  the  structure  df  their  language 
corresponds^  being  less  fragmentary  in  proportion  as  the  race  is  less 
quickly  susceptible  of  impression. 

81.  Some  examples  will  show  more  clearly  the  nature  of  the 
language—- 

^  Gabelentz,  p.  7  ;  StointiuO,  p.  163. 
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SUB£ATRAN. 

tleep  three         brother  • 

(1.)  Baden  Inu  ber'tidor  iiga  her'sudara,  Baden  Inu  slept,  three 
being  brothers ;  t.e.,  Raden  Inu  and  his  two  brothers  slept  ;^  the 
three  are  thought  together  as  sleeping,  but  without  distincticm  of 
individuals,  and  in  the  idea  of  the  aggregate  of  them,  the  thought  of 
Raden  Inu  prevails  as  the  principal  element,  and  is  expressed  for  the 
whole  idea ;  they  are  afterwards  distinguished  and  counted  under  a 
less  concrete,  more  partial  idea  which  belongs  to  them  severallj,  that 
they  each  have  the  relation  of  brother ;  there  is  no  distinction  of  tense 
nor  of  the  verb. 

The  following  is  similar — 

pity    heart  his    put  weep  weeping     to    fonr 

(2.)  Bajdh  Indra  belas   ati  *  na  lalu  ber'ianis'taniaan  ka'empai 

prince  that 

berputra  itu,  Kajah  Indra  (with)  pity  (in)  his  heart  wept  greatly,  all 

those  four  being  princes  j  f.e.,  Rajah  Indra,  and  three  other  royal 

personages,  pitied  and  wept ;  ^  lalu  is  a  verb  which  means  to  go,  to 

pass,  but  here  denotes  only  tense ;  taniaan  is  abstract  noun  of  tanis, 

king  give     largees     at      box    which       gold 

(3.)  MaJca  rajah  mem'bri  kwniiya  di  puwan  yen  kaynas'on^  the 
king  gave  largess  at  the  golden  box ;  ^  maka  is  a  particle  in  constant 
use,  like  Maori  ka^  to  introduce  a  statement  of  fact ;  kamasan  is  an 

abstract  quality  (75)  used  as  adjective. 

who  in         master  command  who  in  akw    cone 

(4.)  Ada']Mn  yen  di  periuwan  men'uruh  yen  di  per'emba  daten 
this  *"  '  ' 

iniy  he  who  is  in  mastery  commands  him  who  is  in  slavery  to  come 
here ;  *  adapun  is  another  word  introductory  of  a  fact^  translated  by 
Crawfurd  '*  is  too,"  ada  being  the  verb  to  be ;  periuwan  and  peremba 
are  abstract  nouns  of  state ;  the  root  of  menuruh  is  auruh. 

time         shive        return  before     dtist   who     in  master 

(5.)  Tatkala    emba    kem'bali    men'adep    dtdi  yen    di  per-tuncan 

king  what  homage    who  in  slaye    to   onder      dust    who 

raja  Malaka  apa'lah  sembaJi  yen  di  per'emba  ka'bawah  dtdi  yen 

in  master 

di  per'tuwaUy  when  the  slave  returns  before  the  dust  (feet)  (of  him) 
who  is  in  mastery,  the  king  of  Malaka,  what  the  homage  (of  him) 
who  is  in  slavery  to  the  dust  (of  him)  who  is  in  mastery;'  ie.,  what 
representation  or  report  shall  he  make ;  tatkala  is  a  substantive  used 
for  when ;  menadep  is  a  verbal  formation  for  the  preposition  before ; 
apalah  is  translated  by  Crawfurd  what  pray ;  kabawah  is  a  compound 
preposition,  in  which  ka  is  prefixed  to  bawah  as  to  a  noun. 

be       a  certain  play  which    past        I  find        at 

(6.)  Ada    su'watu  per-mayiwan    yen    telah    dku    berulih   peda 

island 

imlau  Lenkatci,  there  is  a  certain  toy  which  I  found  in  the  island  of 
Lenkawi ;  ^  permayinariy  noun  of  instrument ;  telah,  past  tense. 

see     by       majesty    beauty  lord    princess  ezeeedn^y 

(7.)  Maka  di  Hat  ulih  be'genda  paras'na  tuioan  putri    ter'lMh 
^  Crawfurd,  Malay  Grammar,  p.  12.  ^  Ibid  p.  13.         '  Ibid,  pb  14. 
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more  from    at       before 

pula  deri'peda  daulti^  the  beauty  of  the  princess  was  seen  by  (his) 
majesty  (to  be)  exceeding  more  than  before ;  ^  di  licU  seems  to  mean 
in  sight  (75) ;  paras  as  governor  of  a  genitive  is  followed  by  na 
changed  after  « to  na  (70) ;  jnUri  qualifies  tuwan,  which  is  a  noun 
applicable  to  both  sexes ;  datdu  is  formed  apparently  from  tdu^  head, 

or  source,  and  means  at  first 

command  elder  brother     all  halt  ' 

(8.)  Maka  tUah  Sri  Pandit  kakenda  sakcUian  ber-entvlah  da'tUu 

make  lodge  oaiue         I        wish  wait 

per'butoai  per*8vmh*an    karana    aku  endak  her'erUi    da'tduy    maka 

lodge  make     loan 

per'sifiah'an  di  per'butocU  oraii'lah,  Sri  Pand'i  commanded,  brothers 
all,  halt  pray  first,  make  encampment^  because  I  wish  to  wait  first,  an 
encampment  was  made  by  the  men ; '  maka  is  particle  introductory 
of  fact ;  Utah  may  be  a  noun  governing  Sri  PandH ;  datdu  is  trans- 
lated by  Grawfurd  "  for  a  while,"  it  seems  to  mean  at  the  beginning 
of  a  while ;  persinahan  is  verbal  noun  of  action  or  state  (75);  karana 
is  a  substantive  used  for  because ;  for  construction  of  diper^buwai  see 

sect  75. 

day  night  moon  bright 

(9.)  MaJca  ari'pun  malem'lah,  maka  butanptm  traniak^  day  be- 
came night,  the  moon  was  bright  Neither  Maisden  nor  Grawfurd 
give  any  proper  explanation  of  these  sufi&xes. 

Dayak, 

God    fnture         jndge  thing  whioh     secret     in     man 
(10.)  Haialla  kare  ma-riksa  talo  ufe  he'sUim  huan  olo,*  God  will 

judge  the  secrets  of  men  (Bom.  ii.  16). 

obaerre         ye       to     them  that  who  walk     like     that 

(11.)  Tampa^a  ketonakan  awen  te  itjc  men'awjon  kalo  *  te,  mark 
them  which  walk  so.^ 

I        be     shepherd  who       good 
(12.)  Taku  aton  sakatike  ifTe  ha'Judap,  I  am  the  good  shepherd.^    * 

who  love  neighbour  his  he  perfect       fulfil     law 
(13.)  I(te  sinta    kola  •  «,  ie  rVari  me'laltis  torat^  he  who  loveth 
his  neighbour,  has  fulfilled  the  law.^ 

see        ye     thing     ye  hear 

(14.)  Inat  keton  talo  keton  me'hininy  take  heed  what  you  hear  ;^ 
the  relative  as  object  is  avoided  by  talo, 

ye  to        to  hear     he      in      thing       aU        he  future 

(15.)  Keton  akan  indu  me'hinin    ie  huan  talo  handtai  uj  karff 
say         to         ye 
me'sanan  akan  keton,  ye  shall  hear  him  in  all  things  which  he  shall 
say  unto  you ;  ^  akan  indu  here  express  the  future  strongly,  in  the 

next  example  they  are  preposition& 

God     perfect  grant    to      man  heathen   also  repentance    to 

(16.)  Haialla  (fori  men  *  ena  akan  olo  kapir  kea  hi'hoha  akan 

to  Uto 

indu  pam'hdom^  God  hath  granted  to  the  heathen  also  repentance 
imto  life ;  ^  pam'hdom  verbal  noun. 

^  Crawfurd,  Malay  Grammar,  p.  19.  '  Ibid.  p.  42. 

'  Gabelentz,  Dayak  Grammar,  p.  24.  ^  Ibid.  p.  25.  ^  Ibid.  p.  35« 
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prohibiUTe         evil     lelf      thy 
(17.)     fj(^     me'mapa  arep  •  wi,  do  thyself  no  harm ;  ^  the  root  of 
viemapa  is  papa,  evil. 

blessed    man  that  who   sin    his    Tnot      at  all  passive  impale     Ged 
(18.)  SalanuU  olo  ie  itfedosa*  e  fjaionhaliei    i     '    torn    tukoM^ 

blessed  is  the  man  whose  sins  are  not  imputed  by  God.' 

oominaiid   they  that  prohib.     to    indef.  man  he  to  (fat.) 
(19.)  Jesus  me  *  mete    cwen  te    da  akan  i^e  biii  ie  akan  me' 
tell    thing  pass,    see  of  him 
sanan  talo    %   '  te  •  e,    Jesus  commanded  them  that  they  should 

not  tell  any  man  the  thmg  seen  by  them ; '  ie  and  -e  are  used  for  the 

plural 

if       man  walk  night    he         strike    thing 

(20.)  Amon  olo  men'ond^on  ha^malem  ie  pa'taran  taloy  if  a  man 
walketh  in  the  night  he  stumbleth;^  the  transitiye  verb  requires 

an  object 

thou  plaoemy  give 

(21.)  Ikau  aka'ku  men-ena,  thou  art  my  place  of  giving/  £.«.,  I 

have  given  to  thee ;  the  relation  to  is  here  thought  as  a  noun.     Com- 
pare the  Eskimo  construction  in  Sect  II.,  9,  1,  2. 

AUSTEALIAN. 

Adelaide. 

82.  The  languages  of  the  aborigines  of  Australia  seem  to  differ 
greatly  from  each  other  in  their  structure.  The  only  one  for  which 
materials  were  at  hand  for  such  a  study  of  its  nature  as  is  needed  heie 
is  the  language  spoken  by  the  natives  about  Adelaide ;  of  which  a  short 
grammar  has  been  published,  containing  a  good  supply  of  examples. 

Its  consonants  are  Ar,  g,  t,  d,  p,  h,  w,  y,  r,  /,  li,  n,  my  its  vowels  are 
a,  e,  1,  o,  «,  q;  there  are  diphthongs,  ati^  ei^  oi,  ui^  and  concurrences 
both  of  vowels  and  consonants ;  but  every  word  ends  in  a  voweL^ 

83.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  language  is  the 
absence  of  subjectivity  from  the  verb.  When  the  agent  is  di^ 
tinctly  thought  as  such,  it  is  not  thought  as  subject  of  ti^e  verb,  but 
as  a  condition,  such  as  we  express  with  the  preposition  by ;  and  the 
verb  must  then  be  thought  either  as  passive  or  as  stating  the  existence 
of  an  action.  Thus  we  may  either  say,  I  gave  a  book  to  him,  or  a 
book  was  given  to  him  by  me,  or  a  giving  a  book  to  him  was  by  me. 
There  is,  however,  no  passive  form  for  the  verb,  except  a  form  with 
a  sufiix  -nanna,  which  seems  rather  to  be  a  past  passive  participle,^ 
and  to  be  used  like  a  noim  or  adjective  rather  than  as  the  verb.  And 
when  a  verb,  signifying  an  action,  is  used  in  its  ordinary  form,  and 
with  the  agent  in  the  ablative  case,  it  must  be  understood  as  express- 
ing an  action  going  to  its  object,  and  yet  abstracted  from  the  agent. 
In  that  case  there  is  an  absence  from  the  verb  of  subjectivity.  Ami 
there  is  in  truth  no  distinction  whatever  in  the  language  either  in 
noun  or  pronoun,  by  affix  or  preposition,  between  the  subject  and  tli« 

^  Gabeleiitz,  p.  26.        s  itid.  p.  81.        «  Ibid.  p.  43.  *  SteinUuO,  p.  173. 

°  Tf  icheliiiann  and  Schilrtnann's  Grammar,  p.  1-3.  •  Ibid-  p.  20. 
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direct  object,  the  same  word  which  is  subject  with  a  nenter  verb  being 
object  with  an  active  verb. 

84.  But  though  there  is  so  little  subjectivity  in  the  verb,  there  is 
process  in  it ;  not^  however,  appropriated  to  the  root  by  entering  into 
it,  or  by  various  expressions  for  various  roots,  but  rather  as  involved 
in  suffixes  of  derivation  and  of  tense  and  mood.  Inchoative  verbs 
are  formed  by  subjoining  to  the  root  -we-,  -me-,  or  -nde-;  and  another 
variety,  whose  signification  is  doubtful,  except  that  it  is  neuter,  is 
formed  with  -re-.^  The  tenses  are  expressed  by  terminations,  the 
present  continuance  by  -ndi^  the  past  by  -Ui^  the  perfect  by  the  final 
vowel  of  the  stem,  or  by  that  vowel  changed  to  -a^  -o,  or  -i,  the  future 
by  -fYo,  -otOy  or  -nuttUf  according  to  the  dialect^  Other  endings, 
instead  of  these,  express  moods;  -?na,  a  hypothetical  or  potential; 
4if  -rti,  4tij  a  prohibitive ;  -ttoaiy  a  preventive,  equivalent  to  English 
lest  with  the  subjunctive.  An  optative  or  imperative  is  formed  by 
subjoining  to  the  root  the  ablative  ending  of  the  first  or  second  person 
singular  and  the  genitive  ending  ko  of  the  third  person  singular,  but 
neuter  verbs  use  the  mere  root  in  second  singular,  and  active  verbs 
take  'ki  instead  of  -ko  in  third  singular ;  the  last  syllable  of  the  per- 
sonal pronoun  is  taken  in  dual  and  plural.^  These  are  the  only 
personal  afi&xes  of  the  verb. 

A  verbal  noun,  equivalent  to  the  present  participle,  is  formed  in 
-nerla  or  -nterla ;  *  and  an  abstract  noun  of  act  or  state  in  4i  or  4ti,  ^ 

85.  There  is  little  sense  of  the  object  as  distinct  from  the  subject ; 
but  there  is  more  sense  of  the  conditions,  and  a  corresponding 
development  of  elements  of  relation  used  as  postpositions.  These  are 
about  as  numerous  as  the  prepositions  in  the  Melanesian  languages ;  and 
they  are  apt  to  compound  with  each  other  and  with  nouns  of  relation. 
Three  of  them  are  so  abstract  that  they  are  almost  like  case-endinsg, 
and  are  treated  as  such  in  the  grammar  of  the  language.  These  are, 
'ko,  -kko,  or  -to  for  the  genitive ;  ,-nni  for  the  dative ;  -Zo,  -rlo,  -dlo  {4to 
with  first  person,  -do  with  second)  for  the  ablative,  signifying  the 
cause  or  instrument.^  The  personal  pronouns  in  the  genitive  are 
used  as  possessive  pronouns,  and  may  take  the  other  case-endings  or 
postpositions  in  ad£tion  to  their  own.^ 

86.  Throughout  the  noun  and  the  verb  the  radical  part  goes  firsts 
as  if  the  race  thought  with  strong  attention  the  nature  of  the  objects 
and  facts  with  which  they  were  concerned.  There  is  a  considerable 
development  of  number,  so  that  all  nouns  and  pronouns  have  three 
numbers — the  singular,  the  dual  -la  or  -e/Zo,  and  the  plural  -nno.  But 
the  first  personal  pronoun  nai  makes  the  dual  nadli  and  the  plural 
nadlUy  without  distinction  of  inclusive  and  exclusive ;  and  the  second, 
niwna  or  mn,  makes  dual  niwa,  plural  na.  The  third  personal  pronoun 
is^TO,  and  there  are  two  demonstratives,  io,  this,  and  nu,  that.  The 
personal  pronouns  take  -ndi  to  signify  alone  or  self,  and  the  demon- 
stratives 4nta  to  make  them  indefinite.^ 

87.  There  is,  as  in  all  the  Oceanic  languages,  a  tendency  of  words 

^  Teichelmann  and  Schiinnann,  p.  15.         >  Ibid.  p.  16.         >  Ibid.  p.  17-19. 
*  Ibid.  p.  19.  »  Ibid.  p.  4.  «  Ibid.  p.  6. 

'  Ibid.  p.  11,  8  jbid.  p.  6.9 
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to  unite  in  compounds;^  and  thus  any  verbal  root  may  sabjcnn 
wappendi,  to  cause,  incorporating  its  t^  as  j^,  so  as  to  form  a  causatire 
verb.  There  is  cJso  a  considerable  facility  of  forming  deriTatiye 
nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs,  but  all  these  formations  differ  from  those 
of  the  island  languages  in  this,  that  in  them  all,  as  well  as  in  the 
declension  of  the  noun,  and  in  the  conjugation  of  the  reth^  the 
radical  part  goes  first.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  members  of  the  sen- 
tence there  is  considerable  freedom,  but  the  conditions  and  object  tead 
to  go  before  the  verb,  the  subject  either  preceding  it  or  following  ik 

88.  Great  use  is  made  of  the  doubling  of  the  root  to  express  the 
modifications  usually  so  expressed  in  the  meaning  of  the  verb  as  well 
as  to  form  adjectives  and  concrete  substantives.^ 

89.  The  roots  are  disyllabic,  as  in  Malay  and  Polynesian ;  bat  this 
language  is  less  fragmentary  than  the  latter,  for  there  is  no  such 
separation  of  fine  elements  here  as  in  the  Polynesian  verbal  pattfclesL 
There  is  a  feature  in  it  which  perhaps  arises  from  thought  being  more 
fragmentary  than  in  Malay.  The  affixes  of  this  language,  whether  in 
derivation,  declension,  or  conjugation,  have  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
double  the  initial  consonant  of  the  affix,  or  to  prefix  to  it  a  kindred 
consonant,  which  mingles  with  the  root  by  entering  into  its  last 
syllable.  For  while  every  word  ends  in  a  vowel,  a  syllable  msy 
end  in  a  consonant ;  ^  and  the  addition  to  the  last  syllable  of  the  root 
of  an  initial  consonant  of  the  affix  has  the  efifect  of  combining  the 
affix  in  one  word  with  the  root.  The  additional  consonant,  therdore^ 
at  the  beginning  of  the  affixes  seems  to  represent  a  thought  of  Uie 
affix  in  connection  with  the  root  added  to  the  thought  of  the  affix  in 
itself,  whereby  the  conception  of  it  as  an  affix  is  completed,  and 
without  which  it  would  not  combine  as  such ;  and  the  exist^ioe  of 
such  junction  seems  to  indicate  a  sepafateness  in  the  thought  of  the 
two.  There  is,  indeed,  throughout  the  language,  a  tendency  toj^ 
syllables  with  a  consonant,  except  the  last  syllable,  which  always  ends 
in  a  vowel ;  and  this  produces  a  prevalence  in  the  middle  of  words  of 
concurrent  consonants,  which  are  either  doubles  or  akin  to  each  other. 
It  seems  to  indicate  an  act  of  junction,  as  if  in  the  original  formation 
even  of  the  disyllabic  roots  there  were  a  thought  of  the  second 
element,  as  connected  with  the  firsts  added  to  the  second  element,  to 
establish  the  connection.  This  act,  when  applied  to  an  affix  beginning 
with  a  consonant,  has  the  effect  of  closing  a  final  o  of  the  root  to  », 
and  a  final  e  to  t.  Elements  beginning  with  a  vowel  have  less 
distinctness  as  separate  acts  of  expression,  and  are  more  ready  to 
combine  with  what  has  gone  before.  But  if  those  which  begin  with 
a  consonant  need  a  previous  consonant  to  effect  a  junction  for  them, 
they  must  be  thought  in  themselves  as  unconnected ;  and  such  con- 
ception even  of  the  fine  verbal  elements,  and  prevailing  genendlj 
through  the  language,  would  indicate  a  fragmentary  resolution  of 
thought  greater  than  in  Malay.  Such  a  character  in  the  language 
would  correspond  to  the  degree  of  ready  excitability  evinced  in  the 
mental  action  of  the  race. 

>  Teichelmann  and  Schtirmann,  pp.  6,  6,  14, 15.  '  Ibid.  p.  2. 
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90.  In  the  following  examples  the  concurrent  initial  consonants  of 
the  affixes  are  not  diyided,  but  given  in  combination,  as  by  the 
grammarian  of  the  language : — 

lit  pen.  pL  by  to    in    he     liay   fat. 

(1.)  na  '  cUu  •  I'ita'ngapa  wcmde'ota^  he  will  stay  with  us ;  ^  nadlu 

Ist  pen.  gen. 

has  a  double  postposition  attached  to  its  ablative.     (2.)  nai  *  to 

child      by  lit  pen.  to    give  perf .  lit  pen. 

wakwaku^rlo  nai  •  inni  yunk%  my  child  gave  (it)  to  me.'  (3.)  na  • 
dual   man  neg.    tit     prei. 

dli  meywrti  tikka'ndiy  we  are  sitting  without  company ;  *  -rti  is  pro- 
table       on       garment    pi.        pnt 
hibitive  suffix  with  verbs.     (4.)  Tarrdlo'anna  mtUerta'nna  wonda* 

2d  sing,  earth    full  (84) 

ndo  yerta  bidto'ne'ttoaij  put  the  clothes  on  the  table  lest  they 
become  full  of  earth ;  *  nindo  is  the  ablative,  by  thee,  and  from  it 
-ndo  is  taken  for  second  singular  imperative ;  -ne  is  inchoative,  -ttoai 

thon    me  by   to    in    speak  incho.  prei.  part,  me  by  ear 
preventive.    (6.)  Ninna  na'tta'ifa'nga  wanga '  n  '  inerla,    a*Uoyurre* 
■end      (84)  speech 

kaita'Tvma  warra^  had  you  spoken  to  me  I  should  have  obeyed  your 
advice  (thou  speaking  to  me) ;  ^  otto  is  for  natto,  n  being  dropped 
after  another  word.  The  verbs  which  are  constructed  with  the  agent  in 
the  ablative  are  all  explained  in  the  vocabulary  as  active,  but  in  general 
there  is  nothing  to  show  whether  their  radical  meaning  is  not  rather 
passive.  Now  kaitandi,  send,  is  one  of  those  verbs,  and  here  it  appears 
that  it  cannot  be  taken  passively,  for  the  idea  would  then  be,  by  me  your 
speech  would  be  ear-sent,  which  is  not  equivalent  to  its  being  obeyed. 

2d  per.  gen.  speech      ear     send      to      I      come     perf. 
(6.)   Nin'ko    warra  yurre'kaUa't'ita,  nai  budn  •  i,  I  came  in  order 
to  hear  you  speak ;^  t  denotes  the  verbal  noun,  so  that  -tita  expresses 

me  by     now   Ist  per.  pi.      go  think  past 

the  infinitive.  (7.)  na'tto  narta  na'dlu  padni'ti'na  yaUtaiti,  I 
thought  we  would  go  now ;  ^  4ina  is  explained  as  a  hypothetical  or 

then        now  go     fat.     1st  per.  pi.        here 

ideal    infinitive.     (8.)  Nitina   narta   padne'ota      na'dlu      yainta 

sleep  IstpL  hither      bring 

wande'adtuf  you  will  now  go,  we  sleep  here.^    (9.)  Fami  manma' 

2d  per.  Sd  per.  pL    stick     pi,  1st  per. 

ndo    pa'ma   gadlatina,  bring  them  hither,  the  sticka^    (10.)    nai 

almost  throw  1st  per.  gen.    Uttle    by 

ninka  palta    nai  *  to    tokutwrlo,  my  little  one  has  almost  thrown 

how  many     day     pL     midst    in       thy      pi.     how  many    thy    . 
mefi    (11.)    Nauwe    tindwma  warti'nga  nivJcurna?    nawe    ninko 

day     pL 

tindwma  9  how  many  days  have  you  been  on  the  road  ?  how  long 
will  you  stay  ?  ®  literally,  how  many  days  in  the  midst  were  thine  i 
how  many  are  thy  days  ?  If  an  adjective  or  adjective  pronoun  be 
joined  to  a  substantive,  the  number  and  case  are  frequently  expressed 
by  one  while  the  other  remains  unchanged,  but  the  predicate  must  have 

^  Teichelmann  and  Schttrmann,  p.  8*  '  Ibid.  p.  12.  '  Ibid.  p.  16. 

*  Ibid.  p.  18.  »  Ibid.  p.  19.  «  Ibid.  p.  20. 

'  Ibid.  p.  23.  8  Ibid.  p.  24. 
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stilll      I  remain  pxei. 

its  number.     (12.)  Burro  ai  tikkaUkkanidi^  I  will  still  remain;^  sai 

lime    abL   me    by    houe 

is  apt  to  drop  n  after  another  word.     (13.)  Pamda-rlo  na  *  tto  wodU 

build  fat. 

tcde  '  tOf  I  will  build  the  house  with  lime ;  ^  here  are  two  ablatives. 

bleek  man        tie        make     prohib.      pit        man      ebana 

(14.)    Pulyu'nna    meyu    iitta  *  appe  '  urti    pindi   meyu    mtrrw 

preven. 

Uoai^  do  not  hang  the  black  man  that  the  European  be  not 
chaimed ;  ^  -nna  is  an  adjectival  affix ;  they  thought  that  the  Euro- 
peans were  their  ancestors  come  from  the  grave  {pindt)  to  revisit 
their  country. 

DRAVIDIAN. 

Tamil. 

91.  The  languages  grouped  together  by  Bishop  Caldwell,  under 
the  name  Dravidian,  are  the  aboriginal  languages  of  Southern 
India ;  and  are  still  spoken  through  nearly  the  whole  of  the  penin- 
sular portion  of  India,  from  the  Yindhya  Mountains  and  the 
river  Nerbudda  to  Cape  Comorin,  as  well  as  in  scattered  districts 
farther  north.^  Of  these  languages  the  Tamil  is  the  earliest  cul- 
tivated, the  most  copious,  and  the  richest  in  ancient  forms,^  and 
to  it  almost  exclusively  attention  will  be  here  directed.  It  is 
spoken  throughout  the  Camatic  hovi  Pulicat  to  Cape  Comorin 
and  from  the  Ghauts  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  the  soutliem  part  of 
the  Travancore  country  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Trivandrum,  in  the  northern  and  north-western  parts  of  Ceylon 
where  Tamilian  settlements  began  to  be  formed  prior  to  the  Christian 
era,  and  in  various  other  parts  whither  emigration  has  carried  it 
And  the  people  who  speak  the  Tamil  language  are  estimated  in 
number  at  about  fourteen  millions  and  a  half,  and  in  character  "  as 
the  least  superstitious  and  the  most  enterprising  and  persevering  race 
of  Hindoos."  ^ 

92.  The  Dravidian  phonesis  is  remarkable  for  its  softness.  It  is 
also  characterised  as  vocalic,  with  full  pressure  of  breath  from  the 
chest.  To  its  softness  is  duo  the  remarkable  development  of  cerebrals 
and  vibratiles,  which  require  flexibility  of  the  tongue,  and  therefore 
indicate  its  relaxation.  This  condition  of  the  tongue  also  favours 
palatals,  as  the  relaxed  tongue  lies  close  to  the  arch  of  the  palate. 
The  softness  is  such  that  it  is  only  in  the  stress  of  utterance  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word,  or  in  the  doubling  of  the  letter,  that  a  mute  is 
uttered  as  tenuis.  In  other  positions,  it  is  a  medial  uttered  so  softly 
that  the  breath  is  apt  to  pass  through.  And  as  it  is  natural  for  a 
consonant  to  be  harder  as  an  initial  and  when  doubled,  the  Dravidian 
utterance  yields  to  this  influence,  to  distinguish  by  a  tenuis  the  initial 
and  the  doubled  mutes.  There  is  thus  only  a  single  mute  of  each 
order :  post-palatal,  palatal,  cerebral,  dentd,  labial,  which  is  hard  or 

1  Teichelmann  and  SchUrmann,  p.  66.'  «  Ibid.  p.  24. 

Ibid.  p.  69.  *  CaldweU'B  Comparative  Dravidian  Grammar,  Intnxi.,  p.  1. 

^  Ibid.  p.  9.  6  Ibid.  p.  10. 
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soft^  as  above  stated,  and  each  of  these  orders  has  also  its  nasal. 
Besides  these,  there  are  five  yibratiles — r,  l,  l^  and  a  hard  and  a  soft 
r  as  well  as  a  hard,  strong  n,  Tamil  has  neither  sibilants  nor  A, 
its  only  spirants  being  y  and  v.  The  hard  r  when  doubled  is  uttered 
as  UVf  and  when  preceded  by  n  as  dr. 

The  vowels  are  a,  e,  t ,  o,  u^  short  and  long,  and  the  diphthongs 
ei  and  atL 

A  vocalic  character  is  indicated  by  the  rule  that  I  before  f,  i^,  r,  r, 

r,  ly  or  ^,  followed  by  a,  e,  or  m,  acquires  something  of  the  sound  of 

e;  i  before  f  or  ^  followed  by  a,  e,  or  e»,  is  also  opened ;  and  U  before 
any  single  consonant  which  is  not  followed  by  t,  «,  or  e,  becomes  o. 
This  influence  of  the  vowel  through  the  consonant  indicates  a  pre- 
dominance of  the  former.  And  a  vocalic  character  appears  in  Telugu, 
Canarese,  and  colloquial  Tamil,  ending  every  word  with  a  vowel. 
The  development  of  vibratiles  seems  to  indicate  a  full  pressure  of 
breath  from  the  chest  Hiatus  is  not  tolerated,  because  the  organs 
have  not  sufficient  versatility  of  action  for  the  immediate  change  of 
their  position  which  it  requires.^ 

93.  The  structure  of  the  Dravidian  languages  is  synthetic,  but  not 
megasynthetic  (IL  4),  and  both  in  their  verbs  and  in  their  nouns 
the  radical  part  goes  first,  and  the  accent  is  generally  on  the  first 
syllable.  The  verb  has  enough  sense  of  the  subject  to  take  regularly 
a  personal  element ;  and  this  is  taken  by  the  Tamil  verb  even  when 
the  subject  is  independently  expressed.^  The  third  person  dififers  in 
Dravidian  according  as  the  subject  is  or  is  not  a  rational  being,  and  in 
the  singular  it  distinguishes  also  between  the  male  rational  being  and 
the  feinale ;  in  the  plural,  in  Tamil,  the  subjects  represented  by  the 
person  must  be  all  rational  or  all  irrational.^  There  is  also  in  the 
verb  a  sense  of  the  succession  or  process,  and  a  distinction  of  present^ 
past,  and  future  tense. 

The  distinction  of  tense,  however,  is  not  strongly  felt.  The 
present  tense  is  seldom  used  in  Tamil  poetry,  and  in  colloquial  use 
its  element  is  generally  omitted ;  ^  the  future  tense  often  expresses 
the  habitual  rather  than  the  future ;  ^  and  there  is  no  distinction  of 
tense  in  the  negative  verb.^ 

There  is  no  verbal  expression  of  a  subjunctive  or  of  an  ideal  mood, 
nor  any  element  expressing  a  passive  or  middle  voice.  The  elements 
of  process,  tense,  and  person  are  thought  with]  remarkable  distinction 
from  each  other.  The  sense  of  process  may  indeed  be  taken  up  into 
a  root ;  but  in  many  instances  ®  the  Dravidian  verb  subjoins  to  the 
root  an  element  called  by  Caldwell  "formative  or  euphonic,"  but 
which  doubtless  expresses  what  is  thought  along  with  the  root  in 
the  idea  of  the  verbal  stem,  and  this  can  be  nothing  but  the  process 
or  succession  of  doing  or  being.  As  thought  with  different  roots  it 
may  take  different  forms ;  and  accordingly  is  expressed  by  vu,  gu^  ffu^ 
duy  or  huy  subject  to  various  changes.  It  is  retained  in  participles 
and  verbal  nouns,  its  presence  in  the  latter  conveying  a  significance  as 

1  CaldweU,  pp.  4,  12-30.  ^  Rhenins*  Tamil  Grammar,  sect.  43. 

»  Caldwell,  p.  886.  *  Ibid.  p.  403. 

»  Ibid.  p.  860.  •  Ibid  p.  338. 
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of  English  -ing;^  and  it  may  also  be  subjoined  to  the  lOot  in  forming 
noons  moie  strictly  substantive,  in  which  use  it  expresses  the  suc- 
cession thought  more  strictly  as  the  attributive  part  of  a  substantive 
object  (Def.  1,  4). 

To  this  element  or  to  the  root^  if  this  is  not  used  in  forming  the 
verbal  stem,  is  subjoined  the  element  of  tense.    These  elements  in 

Tamil  are :  -giV-  or  -giTir-y  for  the  present;  -d-^  -n^,  or  -411-,  for  the 

past;  -t^-,  -b-  or  -pp-^  for  the  future.     Another  element^  -dnifir-i  is 

used  for  the  present^  but  very  rarely ;  it  is  believed  to  consist  of  a, 

the  root  of  dgu  to  become,  and  niflT  denoting  continuance.^    The 

tense  elements  double  and  harden  their  initial  consonants,  when  they 
are  attached  immediately  to  roots  consisting  of  two  short  syllaUes, 
the  final  vowel  of  which  is  regarded  as  part  of  the  root,  and  is 
incapable  of  being  elided.^ 

The  past  is  sometimes  formed  in  all  the  Dravidian  languages  by 
doubling  the  final  consonant  of  roots  which  do  not  subjoin  any  element 
of  process  and  which  consist  of  one  syllable  with  a  short  voweL^  In 
TamU  it  is  ordinarily  formed  by  -in-  when  the  root^  consisting  of  two 
syllables  or  of  one  long  syllable,  has  subjoined  an  element  of  process 
which  then  drops  -tty*  otherwise  by  -d-  or  -nd-,*  subject  to  euphonic 
change. 

In  the  future  v  generally  follows  the  softest  consonants,  and  6,  the 
nasals  n  and  f^;  ppis  used  in  other  cases.^ 

The  initial  consonants  of  the  elements  of  tense  in  Tamil  are  all 
liable  to  be  doubled  and  hardened  to  change  intransitive  verbs  to 
transitive,^  but  if  there  is  an  element  of  process  subjoined  to  the  root 
it  is  on  the  initial  consonant  of  that  element  that  this  affection  falls 
to  express  the  transitive.^  Some  Tamil  verbs  which  have  no  element 
of  process  and  whose  root  ends  in  d  or  r,  double  and  harden  this  final 
consonant  in  becoming  transitive ;  and  some  subjoin  the  pronominal 
element  du  to  the  root^  or  itu  if  the  root  ends  in  a  vowel  which 
cannot  be  elided.^ 

The  person  endings  in  Tamil  are — 

■iwgnUf  plural 

(1.)  eUy  eTl,  aTL  om,  em,  em,  dm^  am, 

(2.)  di,  ot,  et,  i.  tr^  ir, 

(3.)  d72,  aTl,  m.,  oZ,  oZ,  f.,  adti^  irratl.    ar,  dr,  argal^  rati,  a,  irratL 

94.  A  causal  verbal  stem  is  formed  in  Tamil  by  subjoining  to  the 
root,  <;*-,  -W-,  or  -ppt-;^  and  ajfrequentative  by  doubling  the  root.^** 
A  negative  verb  is  formed  by  subjoining  to  the  verbal  stem  a,  equiva- 
lent to  oZ,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  initial  vowel  of  the  person,^^  so  as 
to  lengthen  it. 

Substantives  and  adjectives  can  take  the  person-endings  in  Dra- 
vidian, and  thereby  be  predicated  of  the  person.^' 

^  Caldwell,  p.  431.      >  Ibid.  p.  383.        *  Ibid.  p.  387.       «  Ibid.  pp.  392, 894. 
B  Ibid.  p.  404.  •  Ibid  p.  346.        ^  ibid.  p.  343.       "  Ibid.  pp.  846,  347. 

»  Ibid.  p.  849.  10  Ibid.  p.  855.       ^^  Ibid  p.  866.      ^  Ibid.  p.  869. 
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95.  It  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  Dravidian  languages  that  all 
subordinate  facts  whidi  are  thought  as  parts  of  a  principal  fact,  instead 
of  being  connected  with  the  latter  by  a  conjunction  or  relative  pro- 
noun, are  expressed  by  prefixing  the  subordinate  verb  without  person- 
ending  to  the  principal  verb  if  the  former  has  the  same  subject  as  the 
latter ;  ^  and  by  subjoining  to  the  subordinate  verb  a,  expressive  of 
relation,  instead  of  the  person-endings,  if  the  subordinate  fact  qualifies 
a  noun  as  connected  with  it  by  a  relative  pronoun  in  any  casa^  The 
former  is  called  a  verbal  participle,  the  latter  a  relative  participle, 
being  relative  to  the  noun  with  which  it  is  connected.  The  element 
of  tense  may  be  retained  in  the  participles,  the  present  denoting  that 
the  subordinate  fact  is  contemporaneous  with  the  principal  fact,  the 
past  that  it  is  antecedent  to  it,  the  future  that  it  is  subsequent  to  it^ 
In  Tamil,  however,  the  past  participle  is  used  for  the  present ;  ^  and 
those  verbs  which  form  the  preterite  with  -in-  drop  n  in  the  parti- 
ciple.* 

The  verbal  stem  with  a  subjoined,  but  without  either  tense-element 
or  person-ending,  is  either  used  as  an  infinitive,  the  a  expressing  the 
transition  to  it  from  the  verb  which  governs  it,  or  as  an  adverb,  the  a 
expressing  the  transition  to  it  from  the  verb  which  it  qualifies,  or  as 
an  optative,  the  a  expressing  the  transition  to  it  of  desire,  or  as  a  fact 
accompanying  another  fact,  the  a  expressing  the  transition  to  it  of 
such  connection.^ 

The  verbal  stem  may  be  treated  as  a  noun  and  take  a  postposition 
of  case.  In  this  way  a  conditional  is  expressed  in  Tamil  with  the 
postposition  U  or  tn,^  which  Caldwell  regards  as  locative. 

The  imperative  second  singular  is  the  root  of  the  verb  without  any 
formative  suffix.  In  the  second  plural  -^m  is  subjoined  to  this  root 
in  colloquial  Tamil,  and  -min  or  minlr  in  classical  Tamil ;  m  in  these 
two  latter  suffixes  has  probably  a  significance  akin  to  the  future,^  and 
um  in  this  use  of  it  suggests  vm,  the  stem  of  the  oblique  cases  of  the 
plural  of  the  second  personal  pronoun. 

But  'Um  forms  a  future  when  suffixed  to  the  verbal  stem  in  all  the 
Dravidian  languagea  This  future,  however,  is  even  less  distinctly 
expressive  of  future  time  than  the  other  formation  in  -v-,  -&-,  or  -pp-.^ 
It  takes  no  person-endings,  but  may  be  used  in  Tamil  like  an  imper- 
sonal verb  in  third  singular  neuter  and  also  as  a  relative  participle.^ 
This  particle  um  and  the  sense  of  the  habitual  belonging  to  the 
Dravidian  future  (93)  remind  one  of  Tagala  (see  54, 56).  In  Tagala 
um  is  used  to  denote  the  imperative ;  but  in  Tamil  it  is  used  not  only 
as  a  verbal  particle,  but  as  a  suffix  to  interrogative  pronouns  to  denote 

indefinite  comprehension,  as  evaTlf  who  ?  etHxTlum^  every,^^  as  a  copula- 
tive conjunction,^^  and  as  a  suffix  to  a  conditional  to  express  even 
though,^^  $.e.,  admitting  or  including  the  supposition.     These  are  all 

1  Cftldwell,  p.  879 ;  Rhenius,  p.  142.  >  Rheniiu,  p.  138,  &c 

s  Caldwell,  pp.  379,  407.  ^  Ibid.  p.  894. 

"  Ibid,  p  iil ;  he  regards  a  as  demonstrative.  <  Ibid,  p  417. 

'  Ibid.  p.  419-422.  ■  Ibid.  p.  403.  •  Ibid.  p.  405.  ! 

^  Ibid.  p.  337.  "  Ibid.  p.  822.  »  Ibid  p.  419. 
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kindred  meanings  involving  a  general  element  of  signification  like  tiie 
Tagala  particles  (58) ;  and  the  general  element  which  pervades  these 
meanings  is  a  sense  of  increase,  the  same  element  whi(^  is  so  viddj 
prevalent  in  Tagala,  and  which  in  it  belongs  to  this  particle  um  is 
expressing  a  sense  of  production  or  potential  accomplishment. 

96.  Participial  nouns  are  formed  in  Dravidian  by  subjoining  to  the 

relative  participle  -oTl  for  the  male,  -oZ  for  the  female,  -du  for  the 
irrational  or  neuter ;  the  two  first  require  to  be  preceded  by  euphonic 
V,     The  last  is  in  Tamil  identical  in  form  with  the  third  singokr 

neuter  of  the  verb ;  but  it  may  also  express  the  abstract  idea  of  the 

do  pres. 

verb  thought  as  a  noun,  so  that  VeygiT'odu  may  mean  either  it  does, 
that  which  does,  or  the  doing ;  ^  in  the  first  and  last  adu  is  the  pro- 
nominal suffix,  in  the  second  du  seems  to  be  subjoined  to  the  relatire 
participle. 

Participial  abstract  nouns  are  formed  also  in  Tamil  by  subjoining 

be   pres. 

md  to  the  present  or  preterite  relative  participle,  as  irwkkiflT'CLy  whidi 

is,  iru'IckiTlTa'meif  being.' 

Verbal  abstract  nouns,  which,  like  the  participial  nouns,  may  goTon 
an  object  and  be  qualified  by  adverbs,  are  formed  by  subjoining  -al  or 

walk  walk 

-dcU  to  the  verbal  stem,  as  nada'kk'ol  or  nada'kku'dal,  walking. 

97.  And  abstract  nouns  which  are  truly  nouns  to  be  qualified  by 
adjectives  may  be  formed  from  roots  by  subjoining  either  met,  as 
porwmei,  endurance,  or  am  with  doubled  consonant  of  root,  as 
tukham^  sleep,  or  ^,  tf ,  6,  with  various  vowel  terminations,  as  k'eygei, 
an  action,  or  by  doubling  and  hardening  the  final  consonant  of 
the  root,  as  paitu^  a  song,  from  pdd'u,  to  sing ;  or  if  it  be  a  mono- 
syllable by  lengthening  its  vowel,  as  pad'u^  suffering,  from  pad-Ui 
to  suffer.* 

Nouns  of  the  agent  are  formed  by  adding  -i  sometimes  to  the  root 
and  sometimes  to  tiie  stem  of  the  verb.^ 

These  formations  indicate  a  clear  distinction  between  the  idea  of  the 
verb  and  the  idea  of  the  noun.  There  is,  moreover,  sufficient  sense  of 
the  individul  substance  of  the  noun  to  produce  suffixes  expressive  of 
plurality,  ar  or  mar  for  rational  nouns,^  and  gal  or  a  for  irrational,'  all 
being  subject  to  euphonic  change.  But,  ordinarily,  there  is  no  expres- 
sion of  number  in  the  Tamil  noun,  especially  if  irrational,  though  the 
plural  is  generally  expressed  in  the  rational  pronouns.  Even  when  an 
irrational  noun  is  pluralised  in  Tamil,  the  verb  is  rarely  pluralised  to 
correspond.^  In  modem  Tamil  the  rational  plural  element  ar  is 
usually  employed  for  a  honorific  singular,  and  for  the  rational  plural, 
when  expressed  a  compound,  argal  is  used.^  When  mar  is  used  for 
the  plural  it  is  added  to  the  elements  of  sex,  an  and  al;  when  ar  or 
argal  is  used  it  takes  the  place  of  these.® 

I    »  CaldweU.  p.  429.  «  Ibid.  p.  480.      '  «  Ibid,  pt  431-4S4. 

t  I^»<^-  P-  4*0.  »  Ibid.  p.  186.  •  Ibid.  pb.  140. 144. 

7  Ibid.  p.  129.  8  Ibid.  p.  136.  »  Ibid.  p.  186. 
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98.  The^Tamil  personal  pTonouns  are — 


r 

plural. 


Bis^Ur.  nominatiye. 

BominatiTe.    oblique.         incluBive.        ezolusiye.  oblique.^ 

(1.)  y&fl^  nan    efHr        {ydm^  nam)    (ndugal)        em-j  nam-f  engai- 

(2.)   nil  r&y    niflr^  uTlr,       ntr,  nlyir^  nivivy  nun-^  um-^  ungai^ 

nunr  nlngdi 

The  3d  is  a  demonstrative. 
The  reflexive  is — 

tdn         tan  tam,^ 

In  the  nominative  of  the  personal  pronouns  the  vowel  is  long,  in 
the  ohlique  cases  it  is  short.  The  demonstrative  bases  are :  a  the  remote, 
i  the  proximate,  u  the  intermediate  ;  and  the  interrogative  base  is  e  or 

yd.    To  these  are  subjoined  in  Tamil  -an  for  the  male,  -al  for  the  female, 

-du  for  the  irrational,  -ar  for  the  rational  plural,  and  -ei  for  the  irrational 
plural,  V  being  inserted  for  euphony  before  all  these  except  du.*  From 
these  bases  Tamil  forms  nouns  with  -met,  the  m  being  doubled,  and 

mei  meaning  birth  or  being.^     It  also  forms  from  taTl  self,  taUmei 

selfness,  nature.  Each  of  the  dialects  possesses  also  an  interrogative 
pronoun  in  »  or  m  less  definite  than  that  in  du;  thus  in  Tamil  edu 

means  which  9  eTlwhat?^    Tamil  has  also  demonstrative  adjectives, 

anda  that,  inda  this,^  and  interrogative  eTlda  which  %  ^ 

The  demonstrative  bases  a  and  i  may  be  prefixed  to  substantives, 
and  then  either  the  initial  consonant  of  the  substantive  is  doubled,  or 
the  demonstrative  vowel  is  lengthened.  The  former  plan  is  adopted 
invariably  in  Tamil ;  and  if  the  substantive  begin  with  a  vowel  the  v 
which  is  then  inserted  is  doubled  as  if  it  were  initial.  In  Tamil  the 
interrogative  e  is  occasionally  lengthened  in  the  irrational  singular 

edu&n,^ 

99.  Comparative  thought  is  not  fully  carried  out  in  the  Dravidian 
languages  in  a  due  production  of  truly  comparative  elements.  ''  The 
majority  of  adjectives  in  all  the  Dravidian  dialects  are  nouns  of  quality 
or  relation,  which  become  adjectives  by  position  alone  without  any 
structural  change  whatever,  and  without  ceasing  to  be  in  themselves 
nouns  of  quality."  ^  There  is,  however,  often  euphonic  change  and 
assimilation  of  the  final  consonant  of  the  quality  and  the  initial  of  the 
following  noun,  and  sometimes  the  vowel  of  the  former  is  lengthened 
to  compensate  for  its  final  vowel  which  has  been  dropped.  Many 
Tamil  nouns  ending  in  g'u^  dUy  ndu^  o,  ru,  or  bu^  double  and  harden 
these  consonants  when  they  are  used  as  adjectives  or  when  case  signs 
are  suffixed  to  them.^^ 

Belative  participles,  and  nouns  of  quality,  converted  into  relative 
participles  by  the  addition  of  participial  formatives,  are  largely  used 
as   adjectives  in  all  the  Dravidian  languages  j^^   and  also  nouns  of 

»  Caldwell,  p.  810.  «  Ibid.  p.  811.  »  Ibid.  p.  291. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  315, 816.  »  Ibid.  p.  320.  •  Ibid.  p.  821. 

'  Ibid.  p.  322.  8  Ibid-  p.  824.  »  Ibid.  p.  323. 

1°  Ibid.  p.  204.  "  Ibid.  p.  206.  »=»  Ibid.  p.  207. 
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quality  with  the  suffixes  of  the  relative  participles  more  or  less 

fied,  -iyOf  -a,  -um,  -sna^  -agunif  these  last  two  being  relative  paitid^jes 

of  ^  to  become.^    There  are  no  forms  for  degrees  of  oompariaon. 

Of  adverbs,  properly  speaking,  there  are  none.  "  Every  word  that 
is  used  as  an  adverb  in  the  Dravidian  languages  is  either  a  noun  or  a 
verbal  theme  or  the  infinitive  or  gerund  of  a  verb."  * 

100.  There  is  an  imperfectly  developed  habit  of  correlation.  "AH 
the  Dravidian  postpositions  are  or  have  been  nouns,  and  are  generally 
suffixed  in  their  umnflected  form  or  in  the  nominative."  '  This  shows 
that  the  element  of  relation  is  not  thought  properly  as  tmnsitional 
with  a  due  sense  of  the  correlatives  (Def.  8),  but  that  the  mind  tends 
to  dwell  on  it  and  think  it  as  an  independent  object  And  hence  it 
is  that  the  Dravidian  languages  tend  to  use  for  the  expression  of 
relations  not  a  mere  particle  which  shall  be  a  sign  of  the  relation,  but 
a  word  or  phrase  which  has  a  distinct  meaning  of  its  own.^  Hence 
also  it  is  that  substantives  are  not  thought  habitually  as  conelatiTes, 
and  often  need  to  be  connected  with  the  postpositions  of  case,  and 
with  words  which  govern  them  by  pronominal  elements  which  may  be 
thought  correlatively^  ''In  a  very  large  number  of  instances,  that 
form  of  the  Dravidian  noun  whidi  constitutes  the  crude  base,  and 
which  is  used  as  the  nominative,  constitutes  also  the  infleetional 
base.  And  the  case-signs  are  added  to  the  base  or  nominative  with- 
out any  link  of  connection  beyond  the  ordinary  v  or  ^,  which  is 
inserted  to  prevent  hiatus  between  concurrent  vowels.  In  a  smaller 
number  of  instances,  a  number  which  constitutes,  however,  a  large 
minority,  the  base  or  nominative  receives  an  augmentation,  and  it 
is  to  this  inflectional  increment  that  the  case-signs  are  attached.  This 
inflected  form  of  the  noun  is  frequently  used  by  itself  without  the 
addition  of  any  case  -  termination,  and  when  so  used  it  has  some- 
times a  locative,  sometimes  a  possessive  or  adjectival  forca"^    Now 

this  inflectional  increment  is  in  Tamil  either  -dfl  or  -idiu,  or  the  two 

together,  -ottiTl;  -aitu^  and  -aUifl  being  used  only  with  irratianal 
abstract  nouns  in  -aTn,  or  Sanskrit  neuters  in  -amy*  and  am  being 
dropped  when  att  is  taken.  There  are  in  Tamil  a  few  naturally  plund 
pronominals  which  receive  in  their  oblique  cases  the  inflectional  incre- 
ment 'Ottru;  for  example,  avei  those,  sila  few,  jxi/a  many,  ella  bUJ 

Tamil  nouns  ending  in  4^  and  n£,  instead  of  taking  an  inflectional 
increment,  form  the  basis  of  their  oblique  cases  by  doubling  the  final 
4  and  r  («  is  regarded  as  merely  enunciative,  the  habits  of  utterance 
requiring  that  every  word  shall  end  either  in  a  vowel,  semi-vowel, 
or  nasal).  ^  These  final  consonants  being  doubled  are  hardened,  d 
becoming  fU  and  r  becoming  «r.» 

The  postpositions  of  case  are,  most  of  them,  "in  reality  separate 
words;"  "but  several  of  them  have  lost  the  faculty  of  separate 
existence,  and  can  only  be  treated  now  as  case  terminations."    In  the 

J  CaIdweU,p.  208-211.  >  Ibid.  p.  441.  »  Ibid.  p.  213. 

'  Ibid.  p.  161.  8  Ibid.  p.  79.  •  Ibid.  K^163. 
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plozal  the  particle  of  plaralisation  goes  before  them.^  In  Tamil  they 
are  as  follows : — 

AcGTisatiye,  -ei;  often  omitted  with  irrational  nouns.' 

Instrumental,  -41  or  -d7l. 

Conjunctive,  -o^u^  -o^ih  ^^  -^oflfl ;  v4<M  is  a  noun  signifying  con- 
junction ;  o\\u^  verbal  noun  of  o^,  means  adhesion.^ 

Dative,  -A^,  generally  preceded  by  Uy  but  in  personal  pronouns  by 
a;  h  doubled  aiter  either.^ 

Ablative,  -U  or  -in. 

Genitive,  -a,  probably  identical  with  a,  the  formative  of  the  relative 
participle ;  ^  used  only  as  genitive  ending  of  the  personal  pronoun.^ 

Locative,  -kari^  means  place,  but  is  rarely  used ;  also  -iZ,  a  place ; 
•i4amy  a  place ;  -ddcUtU,  in  place.^ 

Two  or  more  case  -  postpositions  are  occasionally  compounded 
together,  as  locative  subjoined  to  dative,  or  dative  or  ablative  sub- 
joined to  locative.^ 

101.  The  inflectional  increment  consists  of  the  two  elements  aitu 

and  tH,  which  are  quite  similar  in  their  use,  and  therefore  probably  in 
their  nature.  Attu^  however,  can  be  used  only  with  irrational  singular 
nouns,  and  is  plainly  an  altered  form  of  the  irrational  demonstrative 

pronoun  adu.^    It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  %7l  also  is  pronominal, 

and  similar  to  the  pronominal  connective  n  which  is  so  much  used  in 
Tagala,  and  prevails  so  widely  in  the  Oceanic  Imiguages.  But,  in 
order  fully  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  inflectional  increment,  it 
is  important  to  inquire  whether  the  pronominal  elements  of  which  it 
consists  represent  the  noun  to  which  they  are  subjoined,  or  that  with 
which  they  connect  that  noun.  Now,  attu  evidently  represents  the 
noun  to  which  it  is  subjoined,  for  it  agrees  with  that  noun  in  gender 
and  number ;  but  there  is  no  such  agreement  in  the  use  of  tn,  which  is 
used  with  all  genders  and  both  numbers,  and  it  is  therefore  more  open 
to  question  which  member  of  the  connection  it  represents.    The  use 

of  iTlt  however,  subjoined  to  att^  suggests  that  in  probably  represents, 
not  the  noun  to  which  it  is  subjoined,  but  rather  the  other  member ; 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  considering  the  significance  of  those  doubled 
and  hardened  letters  which  form  so  striking  a  feature  in  TamiL 

102.  This  doubling  and  hardening  of  the  consonants  expresses 
always  a  complementary  thought  of  the  element  to  which  the  con- 
sonant belongs,  whereby  the  thought  of  that  element  in  its  present 
application  is  completed.  When  the  final  consonant  of  a  verbal  root 
is  doubled  and  hardened  to  form  the  stem  of  a  noun  (97),  this  addi- 
tional utterance  expresses  the  additional  mental  action  whereby  the 
succession  that  is  in  the  verb  is  thought  in  its  totality  as  an  entire 
object  of  thought  (Def.  4).  And  when  the  final  consonant  of  a 
monosyllabic  verbal  stem  with  a  short  vowel  is  doubled  and  hardened 

»  CaldweU,  p.  149.  '  Ibid.  p.  167-  »  Ibid.  p.  174. 

«  Ibid.  pp.  165,  175.  "  Ibid.  p.  192.  •  Ibid.  p.  193. 

'  Ibid.  p.  198.  8  Ibid.  p.  202.  »  Ibid.  p.  162. 
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to  express  the  past  (94),  there  is  also  a  thought  of  completioiL  added 
to  the  sense  of  verbal  succession  which  such  a  root  has  takoi  up  in 
its  use  as  a  verb. 

In  all  the  other  cases  of  doubling  and  hardening  consonants,  tk 
complementary  element  of  thought  which  is  added  is  a  sense  of  oc«- 
nection.  When  in  a  verb  the  initial  consonant  of  the  fannatiTt 
element  of  process,  or  in  the  absence  of  such  an  element  the  iniual 
consonant  of  the  element  of  tense,  or  the  final  consonant  of  the  root, 
is  doubled  and  hardened  to  express  transition  to  an  ohject  (94) ;  tk 
additional  utterance  expresses  the  completion  of  the  thought  of  the 
verb  as  affecting  the  object.  And  when  in  a  noun  the  initial  oqb- 
sonant  is  doubled  and  hardened  on  having  the  demonstrative  a  ot  % 
prefixed  (98),  or  the  final  consonant  of  the  root  is  doubled  and 
hardened  on  the  occasion  of  the  noun  being  used  adjectivallj,  <x 
being  affected  with  postpositions  of  case  (100) ;  the  additional  utter- 
ance expresses  the  completion  of  the  thought  of  the  noun  as  connected 
with  the  demonstrative  or  with  the  other  noun  or  with  the  relatiozL 

So,  too,  when  a  verbal  root  consists  of  two  short  syllables,  and  iis 
final  vowel  is  radical  and  cannot  be  elided,  there  being  no  formatiTe 
element  of  process,  there  is  nothing  transitional  to  form  a  connectiaQ 
between  the  root  and  the  element  of  tense,  and  this  latter  doubles 
and  hardens  its  initial  consonant  to  complete  the  thought  of  it  as 
connected  with  the  root  (94). 

>■  And  it  would  seem  that  in  general,  when  the  initial  of  an  affix  i? 
increased  by  being  doubled,  it  is  due  to  the  root  and  afiix  not  being 
ready  to  coalesce,  and  to  the  affix  requiring  a  complementary  element 
to  connect  it  with  the  root,  or  to  the  affix  requiring  such  an  element 
to  connect  the  formation  with  another  object  as  is  the  case  with  the 
transitive  verbs. 

103.  Now  if  this  be  so,  the  inflectional  increment  aitu  which 
connects  the  noun  with  a  postposition  or  with  another  noun  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  pronoun  adUj  representing  the  noun  to  which  it  is 
subjoined,  but  having  its  consonant  doubled  aud  hardened  to  express 
the  element  of  connection  which  the  mind  adds  to  it  in  completing 
the  thought  of  it  as  connected  with  what  follows.  And  what  folloi^ 
attu  must  pertain  to  what  attu  connects  the  noun  with.     The  oom- 

pound  inflectional  increment  att^fl  when  it  serves  for  a  genitive  has 
always  <idu  subjoined  to  it,  and  can  only  be  used  when  followed  by  an 

tree 

irrational  noun,  which  evidently  adu  represents,  as  mar'ati'in'ad» 
branch 

IcqppUf  branch  of  a  tree.^    But  it  may  also  connect  a  noun  with  postr 

tree 

positions  of  case,  as  mar'att'tU'dli  by  a  tree.^  And  in  either  caae  iU 
expresses  the  attention  directed  to  what  follows  it.  From  this  it  nmy 
be  inferred  that  when  iU  is  used  alone  as  an  inflectional  increment^  i^ 
represents  pronominally  not  the  noun  to  which  it  is  attached,  but  the 

_  1  Caldwell,  p.  187.  \Jhi±  p.  167. 
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other  member  of  the  connection;  and  in  this  it  differs  from  the 
American  arthritic  elements,  whereas  cUtu  agrees  with  these  (see 
II.  33,  35 ;  Del  7). 

104.  The  analogy  is  very  remarkable  between  the  doubled  con- 
sonants in  Tamil  and  in  the  language  of  Adelaide  in  Australia  (89) ; 
and  it  confirms  the  view  which  has  been  taken  of  the  significance  of 
this  feature  in  both  languages. 

In  both,  this  feature  indicates  a  tendency  to  think  separately  what 
requires  such  complementary  mental  act  to  connect  it ;  and  when  this 
affects  a  fine  element^  it  shows  a  degree  of  readiness  to  think  light 
fragments  as  separate  objects  of  thought.  In  Tamil,  indeed,  this 
shows  itself  somewhat  differently  from  its  appearance  in  the  above 
Australian  language ;  for  it  is  in  the  separateness  of  the  light  elements 
of  process  and  tense  as  shown  in  their  independent  connection  with 
the  object  of  a  transitive  verb,  that  this  facility  of  detachment  is 
perhaps  most  clearly  seen  in  Tamil.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a 
combination  of  these  elements  with  the  verbal  root,  which  puts  a  wide 
difference  between  the  evidence  of  a  fragmentary  tendency  which 
may  be  discerned  in  Tamil  and  that  which  characterises  Polynesian. 
In  the  former  also  there  is  no  prevalence  of  disyllabic  roots,  for  there 
was  not  that  concrete  particularity  of  thought  which  prevails  where 
nature  supplies  what  man  needs  ready  to  his  hand  if  he  will  find  it. 
In  India,  life  was  more  difficulty  and  required  attention  to  the 
essential  conditions  of  utility  and  success  in  the  nature  of  things  and 
in  the  modes  of  action.  These  therefore  were  noted  separately  and 
generalised,  and  consequently  the  radical  ideas  of  the  race  were  too 
abstract  and  general  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  Book  I.,  chap  i.,  7. 

105.  As  to  the  position  of  the  parts  of  a  sentence  in  Tamil,  it  may 
be  stated  generally  that  the  subject  precedes  the  verb,  and  the  verb 
ends  the  sentence ;  the  qualifying  word  precedes  what  it  qualifies ; 
and  the  second  member  of  a  correlation  precedes  the  first,  even  the 
genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns  going  before  the  noun  which 
governs  it  instead  of  being  a  suffix.^  But  the  structure  of  the  lan- 
guage will  be  better  seen  in  a  few  examples. 

loTo    begiiming  good  dispontioiia    sinnen]       dat.  are  not 

106.  (1.)  Aflbu  *  mudal  *  alfla  *  naVgw^'uga}  pdviga}  'wkk*  iUei^ 
love  and  the  other  good  dispositions  are  not  with  sinners ;  ^  mudcd  is 
a  substantive  and  means  a  beginning ;  mvdaldUa  is  an  adjective  and 

means  having  beginning ;  and  this  is  defined  by  aribu  love,  and  what 
is  meant  is  love  and  the  rest ;  but  instead  of  being  expressed  with  a 
copulative,  they  are  thought  together  as  a  series  whose  first  term 
is  love,  the  good  dispositions  having  love  at  the  head  of  them ; 

noTgunangal  is  the  plural  of  naVgunam^  which  is  from  ncd  good,  and 

kunoM  disposition;  iUei  is  an  aonstic  negative  of  any  tense  or  person.^ 
This  mode  of  thinking  a  number  of  objects  as  an  aggregate  defined  by 
one  of  them  has  some  resemblance  to  the  Malay  idiom  (81,    1) 

1  Rhenius'  Tamil  Grammar,  sect  42.  ^  Ibid,  sect,  43. 

•  Caldwell,  p.  367. 
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beginning  godf       rise  pett  3d  pL  imU. 

(2.)  Tevendiran-mudaldna'dtivargal  eru*  mb  '  in  '  drgal^  Tevendiian 
and  the  rest  of  the  gods  rose  up;^  in6  is  a  formative  of  proce^ 

Qod  wicked  pL   aoocu.  ponisk 

making  verbal  stem.    (3.)  PardbaroTl    tvflmdrkk  *  or  '  ei   taitii' 
pre*.  3d  sing,  nude 

kkiV    '     dr^      God  punishes  the  wicked ;  ^  para  means  other,  excel- 
lent^ supreme ;  tutlmarkk'  is  from  iuTl^  evil,  and  markkam,  way ;  -or- 

charity    budneBs  eoe.     oonoeniing  tpak 

is   rational  plural      (4.)  Taruma  '  kdriy  '  cUt  •  ei  '  kkurUtu  pe*/' 
past  3d  pi.  rati. 

in  *  argaiy  they  spoke  concerning  the  charity  business ;  ^  iamr 
mam  means  virtue;  kdriy arn^  business;  -aJtt-f  inflectional  increment- 
huritiu  is  the  past  participle  of  kuri'kkir'l^  I  describe  or  define. 

▼irtue    way  aco.  from  leave  past  he 

(p.)  K'an'mdrkk'att'ei'tntfuvila'gnn'dUi   he  forsook  ^the   path  of 

virtue ;  ^  -att-  is  inflectional  increment ;  viffu  is  root  of  verb  vittugiTdlj 
Heave;  vUa'g'in'dTl  is  the  past  of  vila'gu'giT 'eU,  I  turn  from.    (6.) 

growing  oom         plaoe    in  parrot   com  ace.  eat  pres.  3d  sing,  irrat. 

Fayir   •  in'ida'tHr  kiUei  payirei  tin'gir    •    adu^        the  parrot 

of  the  cultivated  field  eats  the  grain ;  ^  -in-  and  -U-  are  inflectional 

increments ;    idain^    place ;     the    locative    becomes    xT    before  k- 

night         by  there  go  die  past  2d  siDg. 

(7.)  Ir&ttiri'y*ilc  anga'bo'7ld'y'dTl'dT      k'e'tt'ai,  hadst  thou  travelled 

there  by  night  thou  wouldst  have  died ;  ^  boTld  is  a  gerundive  formation 

of  boj  and  dna  of  a,  to  become ;  dT  is  the  instrumental  postpositioD 

risen 

dl  changed  by  ^•'  to  dT;  y  between  vowels  is  euphonic.    (8.)  TanTiHA 
sun     aoc  describe  past  he 

k'uriyaWei    kuTi  '  it  'dr,  he  described  the  risen  sun ;  *  tonTiya  is  the 

so 
past  relative  participle  of  tmTugireny  I  appear  (95).     (9.)  lUand 
splendour     ady.  which  appears     sun  God  of       greatness    soc 

piraJcdg'am'ai      tduriya  •  k'uriyan pardlaranii^eiya  makimeiyeiY 
declare  pres.  3d  sing,  male 

arivvkkir  '  dn,  the  sun  which  appears  so  splendidly  declarer 
the  glory  of  God;*  tanriya,  the  past  participle  used  for  the  pre- 
sent (95) ;   arivi  is  causative  of  aVi,  to  know ;  y  euphonic    (10.) 

world       ace  create    past  reL        God  aU  pi.  loc.  indef.  high  be 

Ulak'cUt'ei    pafei  '  U  '  a  pardbaran  eU'dv  il  '  urn   uyar  •  nU  'in' 

1  Rhenius,  sect.  43.  »  Ibid.  sect.  44.  »  Ibid,  sect  49. 

*  Ibid  sect  53.  5  ibid,  sect  55. 
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prei.  dd  male 

IckiT  •  or,  God  who  created  the  world  is  high  above  all ;  *  -aiU  is 
inflectional  increment  of  vHakaniy  the  world ;  pafeittaf  the  past  relative 
participle  (95)  of  pafeikkiren^  I  create;  elldr,  the  rational  plural; 

uyamd  is  the  past  verbal  participle  of  uyaru'gireTly  I  am  high* 
God  world      aoo.  create  paat  reL  xnanner       wonder  be 

(11.)  ParabaraTl  tdak'ott'ei  pafei  'it ,  a    vidam  aUVariyam 'dyiru 

pres.  dd  WDg,  irrat. 

IddUT  '  adtij  the  manner  in  which  God  created  the  world  is  wonder- 
ful ;  *  -ay  is  the  adverbial  termination  added  to^the  noun  ak'k'ariyam  ; 

this  world  in 
the  relative  of  ^fet^ais  in  an  oblique  relation.  (12.)  I-wtda^'ait'tle 
appear  true  wiodom      aco.  teach    many  manner  charity    pi.  aoo.  do  past 

toTlTi  me'n'n'dWatt'ei jpotittu  pcUa  '  vit '  taruman'yal'ei k'k'ey'du'vand* 
reL  Lord  all  inatr.  indef .  desire  auffer  fit  he 
a  karuttar  dl'dr  •  cU  •  um  virumha'ppada'Uakka'v'ar^  the  Lord  who 
appeared  in  this  world,  who  taught  true  wisdom  and  did  various 
charitable  actions,  ought  to  be  desired  (loved)  by  all ;  ^  euphonic  v  is 
doubled  after  i  (see  98) ;  -o^,  inflectional  increment ;  the  e  added  to  il 

is  not  explained  either  by  Bhenius  or  Caldwell ;  toTiri  and  potittu, 
past  participles,  having  the  meaning  of  relative  participles^  but  when  a 
number  of  these  occur  in  succession  the  last  only  retains  the  relative 
element  -a;  -du-  is  the  element  of  process  formative  of  the  verbal 
stem  Meydu;  -or-  is  rational  plural  of  ella;  pada  is  the  infinitive  of 

padu'gireTly  I  suffer,  which  is  one  of  the  verbs  used  to  express  a  pas- 
sive, and  it  is  here  subjoined  for  that  purpose  to  the  infinitive  virumba  ; 

I     this  aco. 

taikka  is  the  past  participle  of  tagugireffl^  I  am  fit.     (13.)  NaU  id '  ei 
do  finish    .        go  prea.  I 

yk'ey'dwmud'Utu  po'gir'tn,  when  I  have  finished  doing  this  I  shall 

thU 

go ;  2  mudittu  is  past  participle  of  mudi'kkiT'cHf  I  finish.     (14.)  Inda' 

letter  me   inatr.    write      suffer    be    prea.  Sd  sing,  irrat. 

kkWcitam  eUTl ' die ' yeru'da'ppatt'iru'kkiTlT  '  adtiy  this  letter  has 
been  written  by  me ;  ^  initial  of  noun  is  doubled  after  demonstra- 
tive (98) ;  y  is  euphonic ;  eruda  is  infinitive  of  eru'dwyir-Z^,  I  write ; 
paft't  past  participle  of  padwytVeTl,  I  suffer.  It  may  perhaps  be 
conjectured,  following  out  the  supposition  of  sect.  102,  that  the  final  T 

of  giT  is  increased  by  a  nasal  when  the  verb  and  the  subject  are  such 

that  the  former  does  not  readily  combine  with  the  latter  in  present 
realisation. 

^  Rhenius,  sect  55.  ^  Ibid.  sect.  56.  '  Ibid.  sect.  63. 
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107.  The  I^ptian  language,  which  had  remamed  undistarbed  till 
the  Arab  conquest  of  the  country,  could  not  withstand  the  ocmse- 
quences  of  that  event.  Already  in  the  tenth  centuiy  of  our  en  it 
was  unknown  to  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  £gypt»  the  Aiabis 
having  taken  its  place.  And  although  in  Upper  Egypt  the  Sahidie 
dialect  of  Egyptian  still  lived  in  the  mouths  of  the  people  so  late  u 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  a  dead  language  in  the 
seventeenth ;  and  the  Egyptian  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  lituigy  had  to 
be  interpreted  in  Arabic.^  The  language  of  Egyptian  literature  is 
sometimes,  as  by  Schwarze,  called  Coptic,  so  as  to  include  under  that 
name  the  three  dialects;  and  sometimes  by  Coptic  is  meant  \hR 
Lower  or  Memphitic  dialect,^  the  other  two  (Ualects  being  the  Bash- 
muric,  which  was  spoken  in  the  Delta,  and  the  Sahidie  or  Thebaic, 
which  belonged  to  Upper  Egypt.  To  avoid  ambiguity  it  may  be  well 
to  call  the  whole  language  Egyptian,  and  not  to  speak  of  Coptic  at 
all.  It  is  known  in  a  copious  literature,  principally  ecclesiastical, 
beginning  with  the  Egyptian  versions  of  Scripture,  which  are  thooght 
to  have  been  made  about  the  second  century.^  And  it  is  substantiallj 
the  same  language  as  that  of  the  monuments,^  which  will  here  be 
called  Old  Egyptian. 

108.  The  Egyptian  consonants  are  A:,  k\  k\  g\  i,  f,  p,  j/,  ft,  &',  K 

X»  Si  *>  />  ^9  ^  ^ '  ^^®  vowels  are  0,  6,  1,  o,  «.* 

109.  A  large  proportion  of  Egyptian  substantives  and  adjectiTes 
are  the  same  word  as  the  verbs  of  the  same  radical  meaning,  beis^ 
distinguished  only  by  their  use  in  the  sentence,  especially  by  theii 
taking  the  articles.  But  the  language  is  not  by  any  means  destitat£ 
of  nominal  formative  endings  subjoined  to  the  root,  -^t,  -<^  -ij  s,  -t ,  -e,  -/, 
there  being  apparently  a  tendency  to  distinguish  the  feminine  gender 
from  the  masculine  by  a  heavier  ending ;  ^  sometimes  also  by  alteiinig 
the  vowel  of  the  penultimate  syllable  of  the  masculine.^ 

In  Old  Egyptian  all  nouns  of  the  feminine  gender  have  a  final  O 
It  is  very  remarkable  in  Egyptian  that  every  substantive  is  either 
of  the  masculine  or  of  the  feminine  gender,  as  appears  from  the  pro- 
nominal elements  which  refer  to  them."  There  is  a  remarkaUe 
tendency  also  to  particularise  substantive  objects  in  their  class,  oi  to 
individualise  them  in  themselves,  so  that  a  substantive  is  accompanied 
for  the  most  part  by  a  definite  article  to  particularise  it,  or  by  an 
indefinite  to  individualise  it ;  and  pronominal  elements  are  used  to  an 
extraordinary  extent.  In  the  plural,  the  individual  is  apt  to  be  more 
or  less  merged  in  the  aggregate. 

The  definite  article  is,  for  the  masculine  singular  />,  with  or  without 
a  vowel  following,  and  liable  to  be  changed  euphonically  to  p  ;  for 
the  feminine  singular,  t  with  or  without  a  vowel  following,  and  liaUe 

^  Schwarze,  Eoptische  Grammatik,  p.  9-12. 

'  Tattam's  Egyptian  Grammar,  Preface.  *  Schwarze,  pp.  6,  7. 

*  Tattam,  p.  1-6.  »  Schwarsse,  p.  891-898.  «  Tattam,  p.  15. 

'  Bumien,  £gypt,  i  p.  2S9.  ^  Tattam,  p.  14. 
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to  be  changed  euphonically  to  0,  and  for  both  genders  in  the  plural 
ni  or  nen,^ 

The  indefinite  article  is  for  both  genders,  in  the  singular  ti,  and  in 
the  plural  han  or  hin,^    Both  articles  precede  their  noun. 

In  general,  Egyptian  substantives  have  no  distinction  of  form  for 
singular  and  pliiraL'  Of  those  which  do  distinguish  number,  far  the 
larger  portion  form  the  plural  by  a  plural  ending  coupled  with  more 
or  less  internal  change,  the  remainder  by  internal  change  without  any 
plural  ending.  The  plural  endings  are  various,  but  they  almost  all 
consist  of  vowels,  among  which  u  generally  predominates,  though  some 
plurals  are  formed  in  %  and  iA  In  Old  Egyptian  u  was  the  only 
plural  ending,  and  there  was  also  a  dual  in  ^t.^ 

110.  £g3rptian  is,  like  Malay,  deficient  in  elements  of  relation 
properly  thought  as  such.  Indeed,  in  those  general  relations  which 
are  apt  to  adhere  to  nouns  as  the  elements  of  case,  Egyptian  is  more 
deficient  than  Malay  (70) ;  for  it  expresses  those  relations  only  by 
pronominal  elements  prefixed  to  the  governed  noun  and  representing 
that  which  governs  it  The  genitive  takes  a  stronger  element  than 
the  others,  namely,  ent,  but  the  other  cases  take,  without  any  distinc- 
tion of  one  case  &om  another,  ^,  Sm^  or  ^  which  have  as  well  as  eni 
the  nature  of  a  relative  pronoun  referring  to  an  antecedent^  The 
nominative  when  it  follows  the  verb  is  apt  to  be  preceded  by  i^S  in 
the  Memphitic  dialect  and  SrMi  in  the  Sahidic,  which  are  of  a  rela- 
tive pronominal  nature.*^  The  possessive  relation  is  expressed  by  the 
definite  article  proper  to  the  possession  with  a  subjoined  to  express 

the  power    the  God  ia 

transition  to  the  possessor;  as  pi'amahi  p^'apHi  pi,  the  power  is  of 
God.8 

Egyptian,  like  Malay,  instead  of  thinking  elements  of  relation  tran- 
sitionally  with  a  due  sense  of  the  correlatives,  is  apt  to  dwell  on  them, 
so  as  to  think  them  as  nouns,  and  to  compound  them ;  but  there 
are  about  eight  which  are  thought  lightly  as  true  prepositions.® 
Hence  when  the  object  governed  is  a  personal  pronoun  the  relation  is 
apt  to  be  thought  as  part  of  it  (see  Def.  8),  and  attaches  it  as  a  pos- 
sessive suffix,^  being  often  expressed  by  a  noun  denoting  a  part  of  the 
body ;  as  rat  foot,  ro  mouth,  tot  hand^  %e^  neck,  het  heart,  hra  face, 
g/'o  head.  Such  nouns  with  the  relative  prefix  ^,  ^,  or  with  the  pre- 
positions sa  to,  ha  to,  %a  towards,  preceding  them,  and  the  possessive 
suffixes  subjoined  to  them  express  under,  before,  &c.,  as  governing 
the  person  which  is  suffixed  to  them.^^  Sometimes  these  combinations 
are  used  before  nouns  to  express  a  relation  which  governs  the  noun  : 

and   that  the     judge     deliver  thee  reL    hand  hia  reL    the   officer 

as  uoh  entSpi  peftvTiap  tei  '  k  i  '  tot  'ef  em  pi  praktar^  and  that 
the  judge  deliver  thee  to  the  officer ;  ^  i  represents  what  has  gone 

»  Tattam,  p.  10.  '  Ibid.  p.  12.  »  Ibid.  p.  15.  *  Schwarze,  p.  398-408. 
B  Bunsen,  i  p.  290.  "  Schwarze,  pp.  459,  471,  478  ;  Bunsen,  v.  pp.  622,  628. 
7  Schwarze,  p.  460.  '  Tattam,  p.  13. 

»  Ibid.  p.  100 ;  Schwarze,  pp.  462,  468.  '*  Schwarze,  p.  384. 

"  Ibid.  p.  846-849  ;  Tattam,  p.  84.  "  Schwarze,  p.  488. 
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before,  and  ef  represents  prcMor  in  connection  with  M;  etotef 
expresses  to ;  em  represents  tot  in  connection  with  pi  praktor. 

There  are  no  coi^junctions,  except  uoh  and,  M  also,^  son  if,  and  some 
pronominal  elements  which  are  used  as  conjunctions. 

111.  In  Old  Egyptian  the  number  of  simple  adjectives,  properly  so 
called,  is  extremely  small ;  because  many  adjectives  are  at  the  same 
time  substantives,  and  many  others  are  also  verbs.^  Adjectives  are 
sometimes  formed  in  Egyptian  by  the  relative  particles  ^,  ^,  iO 
prefixed  to  verbs.  There  are  no  adjectival  forms  for  degrees  of 
comparison.^  I    thou  maso.  thou  fern,   he       she 

112.  The  personal  pronouns  are :  anoh^  entok^       entd^    entof^  erUos^ 

we  ye  they 

anon^  erUdten,  entau.      The    corresponding    personal    suffixes,    sub- 

nngular. 

Iflt  2d  masc.  2d  fern.  3d  maic.  3d  fern, 
jective,  possessive,  and  objective,  are :  -t,      -Ar,         -^,        -/,  s; 

plnnJ 

[at     2d     3d 

-f},  'ieUf  -u.     Sometimes  the  first  singular  suffix  possessive  or  objective 

is  4f  and  the  second  feminine  4i  or  -i.*  The  cases  of  the  personal 
pronotms  are  expressed  by  the  same  relative  elements  as  the  cases  of 
nouns  with  the  above  suffixes  subjoined  to  them.^  Possessive  pro- 
nouns are  formed  with  the  definite  article,  representing  the  possessed, 
and  the  personal  suffixes,  and  are  prefixed  to  the  noun  which  is 

art.  thy  ion  furt.       sister 

possessed,®  aa  pe  '  k  seri,  thy  son ;  te'k  6ont,  thy  sister.  The  first 
singular  possessive  is  pa. 

There  is  also  an  element  of  personality,  emmo  or  emmOf  and  another, 
uaa  or  uaat,  which,  having  taken  the  personal  suffixes,  are  used  for 
the  personal  pronouns  with  strengthened  personality,  the  former  as 
object,  the  latter  either  as  subject  or  object.^ 

113.  In  the  Egyptian  verb  the  root  takes  up  little  or  none  of  the 
subjectivity;  and  the  realisation  in  the  subject  is  expressed  by 
detached  verbal  elements  with  which  the  persons  are  combined  as 
suffixes,  and  which  are  then  followed  by  the  verbal  root  In  Old 
Egyptian  the  verbal  root  could  take  its  subject  after  it  immediately 
whether  noun  or  pronoun,  in  the  present  and  the  past,  but  it  also 
used  auxiliary  verbal  elements  detached  from  the  root ;  and  in  the 
past  this  was  the  usual  formation.^  In  the  later  language  it  was  only 
the  verbs  peg'e,  to  say ;  tre,  to  do ;  and  mare,  an  imperative  or  opta- 
tive verb,  which  thus  immediately  took  their  subject  when  it  was  a 
personal  pronoun  as  a  personal  suffix;^  a  few  other  verbs  in  the 
imperative  were  thrown  into  this  immediate  connection  with  their 
pronominal  subject  by  the  urgency  of  command. ^^ 

The  Egyptian  language  is  marked  by  a  strong  sense  of  the  subject 
and  of  the  fact  which  is  realised,  and  by  a  wejik  sense  of  the  realisa- 
tion in  the  subject.     The  interest  of  fact  lies  rather  in  its  outward 

1  Tattam,  p.  103.  ^  Bunsen,  L  p.  290.  »  Tattam,  p.  24-26. 

*  Schwarze,  p.  868.      »  Ibid.  p.  342-344.    «  Tattam,  p.  37  ;  Bunaen,  i.  p.  288. 

^  Schwarze,  pp.  345,  346.         ^  Bunsen,  v.  pp.  656,  658. 

»  Schwarze,  p.  421.  >«  Ibid.  p.  422. 
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accomplishment  than  in  the  affection  of  the  subject  And  the  element 
of  succession  of  being  or  doing  which  is  associated  with  the  subject  as 
realised  in  it,  expresses  process  of  accomplishment  rather  than  of  sub- 
jective affection. 

114.  From  this  want  of  subjectivity  arises  the  strangely  objective 
nature  of  the  verb  to  be,  in  Egyptian.  It  is  expressed  by  the  demon- 
strative element  pS  when  the  subject  is  masculine  singular,  t^  when  it 

I  the  small 

is  feminine  singular,  and  n^  when  it  is  plural,  as  anok  pi  pi  kug'i,  I 
am  the  small  (one).^  The  realisation  in  the  subject  is  here  expressed 
by  a  demonstrative  direction  of  attention  to  the  subject  (Del  7). 
The  subject  is  thought  strongly,  and  precedes  pi. 

The  verb  substantive  is  also  expressed  by  an  individualising  direction 
of  attention  to  the  subject,  the  indefinite  pronoun,  tion,  being  used  as 
the  verb  to  be,  with  its  subject  after  it.^  In  the  Old  Egyptian  there 
are,  besides  these,  two  elements  of  a  verbal  nature  which  are  used  as 
verb  substantive ;  er,  ar^  which  in  later  Egyptian  means  to  do,  and 
auy  which  appears  also  in  later  Egyptian  as  o,  oi.^  These  Old  Egyp- 
tian elements,  ar  and  att,  remind  one  of  the  Yei  elements  ra  and  tea; 
and  their  significations,  too,  seem  to  be  not  dissimilar  (I.  37.) 

115.  From  the  weak  sense  of  the  realisation  in  the  subject,  it  also 
follows  that  when  that  realisation  is  further  weakened  by  being 
thought  in  the  past^  it  is  apt  to  be  supplemented  by  an  additional 
element  of  affirmation.  And  thus  the  past  is  expressed  by  n  prefixed 
to  the  verbal  personal  element,  and  by  subjoining  to  the  verb  pi, 
which  does  not  change  with  the  gender  and  number  of  the  subject,^  as 

I  destroy 

n'a%  toko  pi^  I  destroyed,  I  was  destroying,  I  had  destroyed;  a 
is  an  element  of  verbal  procesa^ 

116.  The  strong  sense  of  accomplishment  appears  in  the  dis- 
tinctions of  the  verb  with  reference  to  accomplishment  to  which 
expression  is  given.  Thus  there  are  three  tenses,  each  of  which  is 
called  perfect,  aonst,  and  present^  and  which  therefore  must  all 
express  accomplishment  present  or  past,  differing  only  in  the  strength 

I  destroy       I  destroy    I  destroy 

of  their  verbal  element;  as  a*%  iako^  sa'i  toko,  it  tako.  The 
first  is  called  by  Schwarze  emphatic,  the  second  intensive,  the  third 
weakened  emphatic.  A  still  weaker  tense  is  that  in  which  the  verbal 
element  is  given  up,  and  the  personal  suffix  stands  alone.  The  weak- 
ness of  this  tense  consists  in  the  want  of  accomplishment,  the  tense 
being  applied  only  to  the  present.  On  the  other  hand,  a  stronger 
sense  of  accomplishment  than  in  any  of  the  above  is  expressed  by 
putting  the  subject,  when  it  is  a  noun,  after  the  verbal  element  a  in 
place  of  the  personal  suffix.  This  expresses  a  less  engagement  of  the 
personal  life  of  the  subject,  and  is  applied  only  to  what  is  finished 
and  past;  and  sometimes  this  more  complete  accomplishment  is 
expressed,  at  least  in  the  Bashmuric  dialect,  by  aa  instead  of  a,  fol- 
lowed by  third  person  or  noun,  and  sometimes  in  all  the  dialects  by 

1  Schwarze,  p.  418.  '  Ibid.  p.  420. 

'  Bansen,  i  p.  292 ;  Schwarze,  pp.  423,  425.  ^  Schwarze,  p.  440. 
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repeating  a  as  a  prefix  to  the  verbal  root  after  the  subject  noim. 
This  second  a  may  or  may  not  have  a  personal  element.^ 

The  future  is  expressed  by  the  verb  na,  to  go,  preceded  by  the 
usual  verbal  personal  elements,  and  followed  by  the  verbal  root 
(see  Yei,  L  42);  also  by  the  element  ^  instead  of  na/  and  also, 
though  much  less  frequently,  by  tar  or  ta  as  verbal  element,  with  the 
personal  suffix  subjoined  and  the  verbal  root  following.^  A  past 
future  also  is  formed  by  prefixing  to  the  future,  n  the  element  of  the 
past,  and  often  by  also  subjoining  pi  after  the  verbal  root.^ 

117.  Owing  to  the  strong  sense  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  accom- 
plishment, and  the  detachment  of  the  latter  from  the  formei;  the 
conception  of  fact  wants  unity,  and  negation  generally  gets  a  doable 
expression ;  en  or  n  preceding  the  verbid  personal  element  negatives 
the  realisation  in  the  subject,  and  an  or  ^  following  the  root  n^a- 
tives  that  which  is  realised  (see  37).*  In  the  Memphitic  dialect, 
however,  the  first  of  these  is  often  omitted.  There  is  a  stronger 
negative  particle,  em  or  emp,  which  seems  to  be  en  strengthened  with 
pij  as  if  it  was  the  assertion  of  a  negative,  and  this  when  used  instead 
of  en  does  not  require  the  second  particle.^ 

With  the  verb  substantive  pSj  the  subject,  JBi&  has  been  said  above, 
takes  the  lead,  and  is  followed  by  pi,  and  pi  is  followed  by  the  pre- 
dicate. But  in  negativing  such  a  proposition  the  order  is  somewhat 
changed.  The  subject,  indeed,  still  comes  first,  being  followed  by  the 
first  negative  en;  but  then  comes  the  predicate,  followed  by  the 
second  negative  an;  and  this  is  followed  by^^  In  this  arrange- 
ment en  seems  to  negative  the  subject  as  such,  and  an  the  predicate ; 
and  then  unity  is  given  to  this  twofold  negative  by  pi^  which  asserts 
the  negation. 

In  negativing  the  past,  en  precedes  the  ne  which  expresses  Uie  past, 

but  is  often  omitted,  and  an  comes  between  the  root  and  pi^'^  as  man' 

destroy 

tako  pi,  I  destroyed ;  en  nai  toko  an  pi,  1  did  not  destroy ;  pi 
supplements  the  assertion  in  both,  the  assertion  in  the  latter  bei^ 
that  of  a  negative. 

In  the  negation  of  the  future,  the  second  negative  an  is  often 
omitted ;  for  the  future  has  not  yet  come  forth  from  the  subject,  and 
its  negation  in  the  subject  is  felt  to  be  sufficient^  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Memphitic  dialect,  the  first  negative  before  the  element 
no,  when  this  is  preceded  by  the  person  without  any  verbal  element, 
is  often  omitted ;  ^  for  na  is  then  thought  with  least  subjectivity,  and 
the  future  is  negatived  in  its  accomplishment. 

118.  Egyptian  has  a  very  strong  sense  of  the  dependence  of  facts 
as  relative  to  other  facts,  and  expresses  it  by  prefixing  the  relative 
particles  et  ent}^  The  conditional  particle  san,  if,  goes  between  the 
verbal  personal  element  and  the  verbal  root.^^ 

1  Schwarze,  p.  423-433.  >  Ibid.  p.  444-449.  *  Ibid,  pi  451. 

*  Ibid.  p.  436.  8  Ibid  p.  488.  «  Ibid.  p.  419. 

7  Ibid.  p.  443.  6  Ibid.  p.  450.  •  Ibid.  p.  449 

1''  Ibid.  pp.  484,  452.  ^^  Ibid.  p.  458. 
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The  optative  mood  takes  for  its  verbal  element^  to  which  the  per- 
sonal suffixes  are  attached,  mar^^  which  consists  of  ma  give,  and  ri 
do ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  imperative  also  is  expressed.  But 
sometimes  the  imperative  takes  only  ma  without  personal  affix,  fol- 
lowed by  the  root,  and  a  certain  number  of  verbs  form  their  imperative 
by  prefixing  a  to  the  root^ 

119.  A  passive  could  be  expressed  in  Egyptian  by  changing  the 
vowel  of  the  verbal  root  to  e,  and  a  passive  participle  formed  by  pre- 
fixing the  relative  et  to  the  root  so  changed,  or  by  adding  to  the 
unchanged  root  the  termination  eut,  or  less  ^nequently  out^  d/ut^  or  even 

120.  In  Old  Egyptian  the  verb  had  more  subjectivity  than  in  the 
later  language,  the  realisation  in  the  subject  entered  more  into  the 
thought  of  the  verbal  root^  and,  as  has  been  said  above  (113)i  was  less 
detadied  from  it.  This  gave  more  unity  to  the  verbal  idea,  and 
the  single  particle  en  or  ne  prefixed  was  sufficient  to  negative  it.^ 
The  subjective  realisation  also  could  be  thought  in  the  past  without 
being  thereby  so  weakened  as  to  need  a  supplementary  assertive 
element)  and  the  past  was  expressed  by  en  between  the  verbal  root 
and  the  personal  suffix.^  The  closer  connection  between  the  root  and 
the  subjective  realisation  is  also  seen  in  the  optative,  in  which  the 
optative  element  mai^  instead  of  taking  to  itseli  the  personal  suffix, 
and  being  followed  by  the  root,  is  followed  by  the  root  with  the 
person  suffixed.^ 

121.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Egyptian  language  is 
that,  while  it  shows  an  inaptitude  to  define  the  thought  of  a  relation, 
and  at  the  same  time  think  it  lightly  and  transitionally,  with  due 
sense  of  the  correlatives,  it  shows  a  constant  tendency  to  connect 
objects  by  means  of  relative  pronominal  prefixes  without  thinking  the 
relation ;  and  it  is  not  only  substantives  and  adjectives  which  are 
thus  treated  with  relative  prefixes,  but  also  verbs.  Now  such  con- 
nections have  little  unity,  and  such  habit  of  thought  naturally 
produces  also  loosely-formed  compounds,  whose  parts  are  imperfectly 
united  « (78). 

122.  These  African  races  which  were  subject  to  Asiatic  influence, 
though  having  a  minor  degree  of  ready  excitability,  did  not  develop 
disyllabic  roots  like  the  Polynesian  and  Malay,  for  this  tendency  was 
not  either  in  the  African  or  the  Asiatic  factor  of  their  character. 

123.  That  the  Egyptian  language  has  a  fragmentary  nature  appears 
from  the  fine  abstract  elements  which  it  can  detach  from  the  verbal 
root ;  and  that  these  exhibit  that  nature  as  existing  only  in  a  minor 
degree  is  seen  in  their  being  almost  always  combined  with  personal 
suffixes. 

124.  In  Old  Egyptian  the  subject  generally  followed  the  verb^ 
sometimes  with  the  object  between.^  In  the  later  language  it  seems 
to  have  had  a  greater  liberty  to  precede  the  verb.     In  both  periods 

^  Schwane,  pp.  453,  454.  ^  Ibid.  p.  457.  *  Bunsen,  i.  p.  298. 

*  Ibid  p.  296  /  Ibid  p.  296.  •  Tattam,  p.  104. 

7  BunBen,  ▼.  p.  715. 
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of  the  language  the  governor  generally  preceded  the  gOTezned,  and 

the  attribute  followed  that  to  which  it  belonged.^ 

b#  p&Um   ht 
125.  The  following  are  examples  of  Old  Egyptian  :  (1.)  anwa'f 
in  poolreL 
em  86  en  Pdn'tt^  he  has  been  in  the  pool  of  Pan ;  ^  the  verbal  personal 

element  turf  is  detached  from  the  verb.  Bunsen  calls  it  the  perfect, 
n  is  the  sign  of  the  past,  a  the  emphatic  present  perfect  (see  116) ; 

imper.  go  to 

tt  is  probably  the  feminine-ending  (see  109).     (2.)  Hapi  ma '  su  er 

north  torn  nj  reL    god  pl«  northern 

7726^  aJci  gu  en  fieteru  meniy   Hapi  go  to  the  north,  say  to  the  gods 

of  the  north ; '  thus  Bunsen  translates  ak't,  and  says  that  it  is  used 

reL  see  thon  lord    god  pL 
as  an  imperative  particle.     (3.)  En  ma '  k    neb  neter*u,   that  thon 

give  pass,  by  order  pL 

(mayest)  see  the  lord  of  the  gods  ^  (see  118).     (4.)  Ma  *  u   emh^'n 

rel.   king  majesty  to   god   house  reL  in 

ent  suten  Jeer  er  neter  ha  en  Amen  em  Apt,  given  by  the  oiders 
of  his  majesty  the  king  ta  the  temple  of  Ammon  in  Thebes.^  (5.) 
living  conductor  king  Living  ftnd  perf.  he  honse  Isis  mle  pert 

Anx  Hat     set      sutn  yba  yufu  ta  anx  km  na'f   pr  Hest  hn  *  t 

pyramid  near  house  Sphinx  above  north  west  reL  house    Osiris  lord  Rnsta  baOd 

Qja    n)ia  pr      hu    nhe/mh-t  meni  n    pr     Uasar  nb  HustU  kai 

perf.  he  pyramid  his  near  god  house  rel.  god  that 

na'f  aa  '  frmantr  ha  nt  ntr  tn,^  the  living  Har  the  con- 
ductor, the  King  Khufu  (Cheops)  the  living,  he  designed  the  houae  of 
Isis,  the  ruler  of  the  pyramid  near  the  house  of  the  Sphinx,  above 
the  north-west  of  the  house  of  Osiris,  lord  of  Busta,  he  built  bis 
pyramid  near  the  temple  of  that  goddess.  This  is  part  of  an  inscrip- 
tion of  the  time  of  Cheops,  fourth  dynasty ;  ;^fta  is  a  royal  title,  mean- 
ing king  of  Lower  Egypt,  suten  of  Upper  Egypt  ;^  ta  is  probably 
pronominal,  perhaps  akin  to  the  t  ia  ent;  m>eh,  the  north,  has  here  a 
final  f,  perhaps  feminine ;  the  t  of  tn  seems  to  be  feminine. 

the  foundation  gresi 

The  following  is  an  inscription  at  Dendera :  (6.)  Pa     senti      ur 

in  Dendera  repair  monument  make  reL  king        lord  world  Sun  firm  create  Sob 

m    ani;    9wma     Tuen        at     n    su    yh  neb    ta  Ea  men    j^  ^ 

son  lord  diadem  pL  as     find  pass.  part,  in  writing  old  pL  in  day  pL 

suneb      sa  '  u  Tetmes  enixf  kam   '  ut       m    ;^a      as'u  mita'u 

reL  kingKhuf  , 

.  n  siUn  yuf  the  great  foundation  of  Dendera.  The  repair  of  monu- 
ment was  made  by  the  king,  the  lord  of  the  world,  the  Sun  firm  of 
existence,  the  son  of  the  Sun,  lord  of  diadems  Thothmes  (III.),  as  it 
was  found  in  ancient  writings  of  the  days  of  King  Cheops  ',^arls& 
verbal  root  which  seems  to  be  used  as  a  noun,  work  of ;  xP  ^^®  ^^ 
royalty ;  the  adjective  as  apparently  takes  the  plural  u,  which  is  not 
taken  by  its  substantive  ;^a. 

reL 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  later  Egyptian:    (7.)    Et-a 

^  Bunsen,  v.  p.  715  ;  Schwarze^  p.  487.  ^  Bunsen,  v.  p.  651. 

3  Ibid.  p.  C63.  *  Ibid  p.  665. 

»  Ibid.  p.  670.  •  Ibid.  p.  719. 

^  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  art  Egypt.  ^  Bunsen,  v.  p.  721. 
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the  word  reL  the  Lord  go  forth  from  pron.   you 

jp  •  sa^i  em  p  •  k'es  sor  ebol  hi  •  ten  6enu^  for  from  you  sounded  forth. 
the  word  of  the  Lord ;  ^  a  is  the  verbal  element  of  what  Schwarze 
calls  the  emphatic  present  or  perfect,  and  both  he  and  Tattam  take 
e^  a  as  another  tense  formation,  but  surely  et  is  always  relative. 
Tattam  remarks  that  it  is  often  found  after  the  conjunctions  that, 
if,  and  but;^  and  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  it  is  as  a 
general  relative  element  which  before  a  verb  supplies  the  place 
of  a  conjunction  and  before  a  noun  of  a  preposition.  Here  it 
connects  the  sentence  with  what  has  gone  before,  supplying  the 
place  of  for  which  is  in  the  original,  1  Thesa  L  8 ;  ehol  is  a  pre- 
position or  adverb  formed  from  the  root  hoi  to  loose,?  with  the 
relative  e ;  hiten  consists  of  the  preposition  hi  and  the  pronominal 
element    ten^  which    represents    what    the     preposition     governs.  ^ 

your     faith    reL  to  God  verb.  pers.  go  forth 

(8.)  A'pe'teriTiahti  et  ha  pti  a  'f  sor  ebol,  your  faith  towards  God 
has  gone  forth  ;^  this  is  the  verbal  formation  with  a  repeated,  which 
is  described  in  116 ;  peten  is  the  possessive  pronoun,  ten  being  suffix 
of  second  plural,  pe  being  masculine  article  agreeing  with  nahti. 
and  he  find  in  the  temple  reL  pL  dem.  rel.  give  ox  forth  with  sheep 
(9.)  Uoh  a'f  gfimi  x^Bn  pi  erfei  en  rie  et  ti  ehe  ebol  niSm  esou 
with  dove  with  pL  art.  change  money  3d  pL  sit 
nim  kfrompi  n^m  ni  fai  '  kerma  e  %  hemsi,  and  he  found  in  the 
temple  those  who  sold  oxen  and  sheep  and  doves,  and  the  changers  of 
money  sitting ;  ^  a/  is  verbal  personal  element  of  emphatic  perfect 
present^  third  singular  masculine ;  ehe,  esou,  and  crompi  are  all  singular, 
and  have  no  article ;  e'u  hemsi  is  a  weak  perfect  or  present  (116)  used 

but      not   art.        Herod 
participially.     (10.)  Alia  empe  p'ke'herodes,  but  also  not  Herod  ;^  he, 
which  is  used  for  also,  is  pronominal,  and  may  intervene  between  the 
article  and  the  noun;    the  adoption  of  alia  gar,  &c.,  shows  the 

and    one  evezy  reL   in  fern.  art. 

Egyptian  poverty  of  conjunctions.     (11.)  Uoh  turn  niben  et  ym     ti 

past  verb.  pLart.  3d  pL  eye 

sunagoge  n  *  are  n  *  u  '  bat,  and  the  eyes  of  every  one  in  the  syna- 
gogue were  (fastened)  on  him ;  ^  are  is  the  old  verb  to  be,  which  is  used 
in  the  third  person  both  singular  and  plural ;  nu  is  possessive  pronoun  of 
third  person  plural  with  plural  noun.  The  construction  with  nomina- 
tive absolute  is  very  usual  when  that  which  should  follow  is  by  emphasis 

if        ye 

caused  to  precede,  so  also  in  the  next  example.     (12.)  Sne  enSoten 

pL  art.    son    reL  be    pL  art.  work  pL     reL  past  yon        fat. 

nen    seri  en  Abraam  pe     ni     hhe'ui    ^ti  Abraam  n  *  are'ten'na' 
do  them 

ait  •  w,   if  ye  were  the  sons  of  Abraham  ye  would  do  the  works  of 

my  time      I       not  perf.  come  art.  your  time  but       you 

Abraham.^    (13.)  Pa'sieu  anoJc  mp  •  a '  tefi   pe'ten'seu   de  ndoten 

Sdmafto.  ready  reL  time  every 
/  •  sebtot  en  aeu  niben,  my  time  is  not  come,  but  your  time  is  alway 

1  Schwarze,  p.  429.  "  Tattam,  p.  71.  '  Schwarze,  p.  463. 

*  Ibid.  p.  429.  (^  Ibid,  p  464.  ^  Ibid.  p.  465. 
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ready ;  ^  the  personal  pronouns  used  as  genitives  along  with  the  pos- 

perf .  3d  pL  make  answer  bat  pronom.  pL  indet  art. 
sessives  for  emphasis    (14.)  A  '  u   '  er      uo    di    en^e       han 
indef .  pron.  from  among  pL  art  def .  scribe 

uon     ebol  j^en        ni      8a;^,but  some  of  the  scribes  made  answer;' 

eng'e  is  a  pronominal  element  which  introduces  the  subject  (110). 

tbese  words  neg.  a  man  neg.  be  rel«  indef.  pron.  a    devil     wi&   him 
(1 5.)  Nai  aacfi  na  u  romi  an  pe  e        uon      u  demon  nem  *  a/,  these 
words  are  not  of  a  man  that  hath  a  devil ; '  nai  is  plural  of  pai,  tai, 
but  the  verb  substantive  pi  is  in  its  singular  form  though  its  subject 
is  plural;  for  the  negative  construction  (see  117)  the  first  negative 

indef.  reL  him  reL  this  reL  fat.  give 

here  being* na  instead  of  en.     (16.)  Uon'ta'f  em  pi  eO  na'H 

jadgment  reL  month  his 

flap     e     ro  '  f,  he  hath  one  (viz.,  this)  who  will  judge  him ;  * 
tion  asserts  as  verb  substantive;  enta  is  relative,  serving  for  dative 

past       command  for        rel.  hand  his  rel.  the     Spirit 

relation  to  /.  (17.)  Ne  af  honhen  gar  pi  i  tot'sf  em  pi  pneuma, 
for  he  commanded  the  Spirit ;  ^  q^  is  the  verbal  personal  element  of 
the  emphatic  perfect  present,  third  person  singular  masculine ;  for  the 
construction  of  the  past  with  ne  and  pe  see  115;  and  for  i  totef 
see  110. 

NUBIAN. 

126.  The  Nubian  consonants  are  k,  g,  ^,  t,  c2,  p,  6,  s,  8,  w^f^  r,  Z,  n, 
A,  n,  m ;  the  vowels  a,  e,  t,  o,  u ;  and  diphthongs  at,  ait.  From  the 
absence  of  h  and  the  aspirates,  Lepsius  infers  the  want  of  pressure  of 
breath  from  the  chest."  No  more  than  two  consonants  concur,  and 
generally  one  of  them  is  a  liquid.  The  great  number  of  euphonic 
changes  of  the  consonants  ^  indicates  a  want  of  versatility  of  utterance. 

127.  The  Nubian  language  is  quite  different  in  structure  from  the 
Egyptian.  The  substantive  has  no  grammatical  gender;^  nor  is  it 
accompanied  by  either  a  definite  article  to  particularise  it,  or  an  indefi- 
nite article  to  individualise  it  (109).  It  is  thought,  however,  with  an 
added  element  which  seems  to  be  partly  pronominal,  and  therefore 
partly  subsequent  to  the  idea  as  directing  additional  attention  to  the 
object.  The  substantive  tends  to  take  a  final  %  which  seems  to  have 
no  significance  except  that  of  a  general  nominal  ending.  But  sub- 
stantives also  take  -r,  -ir,  which  seem  to  give  emphasis,  as  if  r  were 
a  demonstrative  element  of  the  nature  of  an  article.*  There  are, 
moreover,  substantive  endings  of  special  meaning,  -d  for  abstract 
substantives  of  verbal  stems,  -kenne  for  abstract  substantives  of 
adjectives,  and  -aUi  for  frequent  doers,  generally  with  a  bad  sense ; 
4tti  forms  ordinal  numbers  from  the  cardinals. ^° 

The  plural  is  formed  most  usually  by  -gu,  but  sometimes  by  -t,  and 
not  unf requently  by  -guV^    When  several  plural  nouns  are  connected 

1  Schwarze,  p.  466.  *  Ibid.  p.  471.  »  Ibid.  p.  472. 

*  Ibid.  p.  482.  »  Ibid.  p.  483. 

«  Lepsius*  Nubische  Grammatik,  pp.  4-6,  30.  ^  Ibid.  p.  16. 

8  Ibid.  p.  30.  »  Ibid.  pp.  26.  27. 

w  Ibid  pp.  28,  29.  "  Ibid.  p.  30-38. 
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together,  the  plural  ending  is  attached  only  to  the  last ;  ^  for  being 
thought  pronominally  rather  than  as  part  of  the  substantive  idea,  the 
plursd  elements  of  the  different  substantives  have  more  affinity  for 
each  other  than  for  their  respective  nouns,  and  so  coalesce  at  the  end. 
The  substantive  precedes  the  adjective,  and  the  plural  ending  being 
loosely  connected,  follows  the  adjective,  because  the  adjective  affects 
the  individual^  Before  possessive  pronouns,  however,  the  substantive 
takes  the  plural  ending,  though  the  pronoun  or  adjective  takes  it  also, 
for  these  refer  to  the  aggregate  rather  than  to  the  individual^  The 
analogy  between  the  above  features  of  the  Nubian  noun  and  those  of 
the  Mandingo  is  most  striking  (see  I.  32). 

128.  The  substantive  in  Nubian  has  two  cases,  a  genitive  and  an 
objective.  The  genitive,  when  it  precedes  its  governor,  is  formed  by 
^  or  'in ;  when  it  follows,  which  is  less  usual,  it  takes  -ni^  or  with 
greater  strength  of  meaning,  -tmx,  or  even  -Ttan,  -nam^  -nane.  All 
these  seem  to  be  demonstrative  elements  representing  the  governor  in 
connection  with  the  genitive ;  they  follow  the  plural  ending,  and  if 
several  genitives  are  connected  together,  the  genitive  ending  is  taken 
only  by  the  last;  and  if  the  enclitic  copulative  -gon^  which  corre- 
sponds to  Latin  -que,  be  attached  to  a  genitive,  it  comes  between  the 
stem  and  the  genitive  ending.^  This  enclitic  -gon  does  not  come 
between  the  stem  and  the  plural  ending,  but  follows  the  latter. 

The  objective  case,  both  direct  and  indirect,  is  formed  by  -gd. 
When  several  substantives,  or  substantive  and  adjective,  are  joined 
in  the  object^  -gd  is  taken  by  the  last  substantive  or  adjective ;  it 
also  follows  the  plural  ending,  and  the  copulative  -gon*,  and  may 
be  subjoined  to  a  genitive  ending  when  the  genitive  is  the  last 
member  of  a  construction  which  denotes  the  object.^ 

As  a  general  rule  the  governed  word  precedes  the  governing.^ 
The  sense  of  relation,  though  more  distinct  than  in  Egyptian,  has  not 
dose  connection  with  its  object,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  poor 
development  of  case,  and  the  ready  detachment  of  its  element  from 
the  stem  of  the  noun.  Accordingly,  there  are  only  three  or  four  post- 
positions which  combine  inmiediately  with  the  noun.  The  others 
require  the  genitive  ending  to  mediate  and  form  a  connection  with 
the  noun,  being  in  fact  thought  as  nouns  governing  a  genitive 
(Def.  8).» 

There  is  no  adjectival  expression  of  degrees  of  comparison.^ 

Bingalar.  plural. 

12       3        12       3 

129.  The  personal  pronouns  are  ai,  tr,  tar ;  u,  ur,  ter^  and  are 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  -f ,  as  by  a  demonstrative  element.^ 
They  form  their  genitive  by  adding  -in  or  -In  to  the  simple  form,  and 
the  shorter  genitive  is  contracted  to  an,  in^  tan,  un,  un,  ten,^  When 
the  genitive  follows  its  governor  it  is  formed  with  -ni}^  1%  however, 
always  precedes  nouns  of  kindred.  ^^ 

1  LepduB,  p.  34.  >  Ibid.  p.  35-37.  *  Ibid.  p.  37-40. 

*  Ibid.  p.  88.  »  Ibid.  p.  44.  •  Ibid.  p.  64. 

^  Ibid.  p.  66.  »  Ibid.  p.  56,  »  Ibid.  pp.  66,  67. 

la  tv:j    ^    CO  11   tu:j    .^   a^ 


'  iDia.  p.  00,  "  iDia.  p.  00, 

i»  Ibid.  p.  68.  "  Ibid.  p.  61. 
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The  demonstratiYe  pronotms  are  in  and  tar  this,  and  man  that ; 
the  two  latter  are  generally  used  with  persons;  ta  seems  to  be  a 
relative  pronoun,  and  nat  an  interrogative.^ 

130.  The  formations  of  the  Nubian  verb  indicate  as  strong  a 
sense  of  the  subject,  and  a  stronger  sense  of  the  subjective  realisa- 
tion, than  those  of  the  Egyptian  verb.  The  subject,  even  when  it 
immediately  precedes  the  verb,  is  always  represented  by  a  person 
ending  attached  to  the  verb;  and  the  elements  which  intervene 
between  the  person  and  the  root  in  the  various  tenses  seem  to  have 
a  more  subjective  significance  than  those  which  are  combined  with 
the  persons  in  Egyptian.  That  significance  has  less  reference  to 
accomplishment,  and  more  to  the  affection  of  the  subject,  than  in  the 
Egyptian  verb;  so  that,  unlike  the  latter  (116)  it  has  a  proper 
expression  for  the  present  afiection  of  the  subject.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  more  reference  to  the  object  in  the  Nubian  verb. 

The  element  of  the  present  is  r,  that  of  the  aorist  past  is  8  and  o. 
These  combine  with  the  persons  as  follows,  and  are  attached  to  the 
verbal  stem  with  an  intervening  %  when  euphony  requires  it,  [or 
combine  with  the  stem  subject  to  euphonic  change.' 


Present. 
1st  sing,  -r 

2d     „     -nam 

Aor.  Past. 
-8 

-otiam 

Present. 
let  pL  -rH 
2d   „    -r'okom 

Aor.  Past 
-8'okam 

3d     „     -n 

-on 

3d   „    -n-nan 

'{sysan 

The  perfect  inserts  before  the  aorist  endings  ken  or  kon,  which 
Lepsius  identifies  with  kune,  to  have ;  ^  and  the  pluperfect  doubles 
ken.  In  both  tenses  the  stem,  instead  of  taking  a  euphonic  •«,  may 
take  a  participial  ending  -a  (132),  like  a  separate  word.^ 

The  future  inserts  before  the  present  endings  al  if  the  root  ends  in 
a  consonant,  and  dil  if  it  ends  in  a  vowel,  or  in  r  or  Z  /  and  with  all 
these  there  are  euphonic  changes,  of  which  the  language  is  in  general 
very  susceptible.  These  future  elements  Lepsius  reduces  to  dar,  to  be 
at  hand.^ 

Another  future  is  formed  by  prefixing  fa-  to  the  present  This 
prefix,  which  may  be  separated  fiom  the  stem  by  other  words  inter- 
vening, is  by  Lepsius  deduced  from  /oZe,  to  go  forth ;  and  he  takes 
the  formation  to  mean,  be  about  to  do,  or  be.*  The  element  fa- 
prefixed  to  the  aorist  forms  a  future  past,  which  seems  to  be  little 
used' 

131.  A  passive  is  formed  by  inserting  between  the  stem  and 
the  element  of  tense  taJck  or  daiiy  the  latter  less  frequently  used  than 
the  former;  both  of  them  inflected  like  independent  verbs,  though 
they  do  not  occur  as  such,  and  not  making  any  euphonic  change  in 
the  final  letter  of  the  stem  to  which  they  are  attached.^ 

There  are  interrogative  particles  which  generally  go  before  tlie 
subject,  but  interrogation  also  affects  the  form  of  the  verb,  and  its 


^  Lepsius,  p.  66-68. 
«  Ibid.  pp.  89,  91. 
7  Ibid.  p.  99. 


>  Ibid.  p.  70. 
B  Ibid.  p.  96. 
"  Ibid.  pp.  99,  100. 


3  Ibid.  p.  89. 
'  Ibid.  p.  98. 
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interrogative  form  can  express  the  question  without  the  help  of  inter- 
rogative particles.  The  interrogative  form  of  the  verb  ends  always  in 
a  long  vowel,  which  is  either  added  to  the  person-ending,  or  is  a 
lengthening '  of  its  vowel,  the  following  part  of  the  person-ending 
being  dropped  if  this  vowel  be  not  final.  The  vowel  which  is  added 
in  the  first  case  is  generally  -a,  and  this  may  be  added  to  the  last 
word  in  a  question  even  though  it  be  not  a  verb.  For  the  most  part, 
the  eagerness  of  interrogation  by  means  of  this  long  vowel  still 
further  reduces  the  person  or  suppresses  it  altogether.^ 

A  conditional  form  is  also  given  to  the  verb,  though  at  the  same 
time  the  subject  may  have  the  enclitic  conjunction  -Ion  or  -on,  meaning 
if.  This  conditional  form  consists  of  the  insertion  of  -kor  or  -haw- 
after  the  verbal  stem,  accompanied  often  by  the  addition  of  a  long 
vowel  I  or  e  at  the  end,  with  reduction  of  the  person-ending.*  The 
conditional  element  in  Woloff  is  koUf  in  Tamachek  ku, 

A  potential  form,  which  may  be  translated  might,  is  given  to  the 
verb  by  inserting  en  after  the  verbal  stem.^  In  Mandingo  nan 
,  expresses  should  or  ought ;  no  expresses  may  or  can.^ 

The  negative  verb  is  the  only  negative  expression  in  Nubian,^  and  it 
is  formed  by  mun  inserted  before  ti^e  present  endings,  r  being  dropped 
in  these ;  mun  Ib  changed  to  min  in  second  singult^  and  third  plural, 
and  its  n  absorbed  by  the  n  of  second  and  third  singular.^  There  are 
also  traces  of  an  aorist  negative  men,  whose  n  is  changed  to  e  by  the 
8  of  the  aorist  endings.^  They  both  exercise  euphonic  influence  on 
the  verbal  stem  to  which  they  are  subjoined. 

This  negative  verbal  element  subjoins  to  itself  the  interrogative 
and  conditional  forms,  but  it  follows  the  elements  of  the  perfect, 
pluperfect^  and  future.^ 

In  Mandingo  also  the  negative  is  verbal,  though  detached  from  the 
verbal  stem,  and  its  most  usual  expression  is  mun  or  me,^ 

The  Nubian  verb  inserts  -(/-  between  the  verbal  stem  and  the 
element  of  tense  to  represent  the  direct  object  when  this  is  plural, 
even  when  it  is  reflexive,  that  is,  the  same  as  the  subject.^ 

It  also  incorporates  the  relation  to  the  indirect  object  by  giving  to 
the  verbal  stem  the  ending  -a  (132),  expressive  of  transitionsd  connec- 
tion or  reference  to,  and  inserting  between  it  and  the  element  of  tense 
'denr  when  the  indirect  object  is  first  person  singular,  -dew/-  when  it 
is  first  person  plural,  "tir-  when  it  is  second  or  third  person  singular, 
and  -tig*^-  (from  4ir^)  when  it  is  second  or  third  person  plural,  all 
subject  to  euphonic  change.  These  dative  elements  are  also  used 
separately  for  the  verb  to  give,  each  being  restricted  to  the  proper 
person  which  it  implies  as  indirect  object.  ^^ 

The  imperative  second  person  singular  is  the  verbal  stem  with  or 
without  -e  or  -^  added  to  it ;  the  second  person  plural  takes  -ana  or 
-an.  The  negative  imperative  subjoins  to  the  verbal  stem,  or  to  the 
verbal  stem  with  -a  added  to  it  (132),  -tam  ox  -tame  in  the  second 

»  LepBiuB,  pp.  103,  104.  »  Ibid  p.  111.  »  Ibid.  p.  114. 

^  Macbrair's  Mandingo  GrammAr,  p.  20.  '  Lepaius,  p.  115. 

•  Ibid.  p.  120.  '  Ibid.  p.  118-126.  "  Macbrair,  p.  22. 

»  I^peiua,  p.  127-132.         "  Ibid.  p.  132-188. 
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person  singular,  and  4aman  or  -tamand  in  the  second  peison  piiizaL 
Mandingo  has  ajprohibitive  particle  kofui,  and  a  negative  of  th 
future  te,^ 

The  infinitive  adds  -e  or  -en  to  the  verbal  stem ;  or  a  stronger  fam. 
-nan  or  -innan,  when  the  infinitive  belongs  to  a  diifierent  subject  bom 
that  of  the  verb  which  governs  it,  or  when  it  has  the  postpositiozi  d 
the  object  gd.^  These  endings  seem  all  to  be  of  a  pronominal  natoic, 
the  stronger  demonstrative  being  needed  when  the  tiansiiion  to  tk 
infinitive  from  the  principal  verb  is  less  immediate.  The  ending  d 
the  aorist  infinitive  is  nn.^ 

132.  The  ending  -a  joined  to  the  verbal  stem  can  give  it  a  psiti- 
cipial  meaning.^    It  seems  to  be  an  element  of  relation  or  transiticiiji 
connection  between  the  substantive  and  the  participle  which  beloi^ 
to  it.     It  is  also  used  subjoined  to  a  predicate,  whether  adjective  ^ 
substantive,  to  connect  with  it  the  subject,  even  though  the  copuh  is 
expressed.^    The  verbal  stem,  however,  is  sometimes  used  paiticipiAlir 
without  any  addition ;  and  with  or  without  -a,  serves  for  both  singular 
and  plural.^     The  readiness  with  which  a  verb  assumes  the  participkl 
form  in  Nubian  shows  how  slightly  the  subjective  process  enters  inU' 
the  thought  of  the  verbal  stem.     For  just  as  when  two  or  more  g^b- 
stautives  occur  in  succession  in  the  same  number  or  case,  all  but  the 
last  drop  the  element  of  case  or  plurality ;  so  also  when  two  or  more 
verbs  in  succession  are  in  the  same  tense  and  person,  all  but  the  last 
drop  these  elements  and  take  -a  instead,  without  being  thereby  at  all 
subordinated  to  the  final  verb^  (96). 

Any  tense  may  take  -I  instead  of  its  person-ending,  to  express  the 
relative  pronoun  as  its  subject  in  the  singular  number ;  for  the  same 
in  the  plural  it  takes  -ku^  and  as  object  -kd  (to  express,  &^.,  him  who). 
Now  the  plural  element  is  gu,  and  the  object  relation  is  go,  and  Uie 
change  of  ^  to  A;  indicates  an  n  which  has  been  assimilated  by  g.^ 
This  n  is  doubtless  pronominal,  and  is  the  demonstrative  element  which 
serves  for  the  relative  pronoun  as  subject  of  the  verb,  whether  in 
the  plural  number  or  standing  in  the  sentence  in  the  object  relation. 

133.  The  copulative  enclitic  -gon,  the  interrogative  4e^  and  the 
shortened  negative  -m,  when  they  affect  a  verb,  detach  the  verbal 
stem  from  the  elements  of  tense  and  person.  The  copulative  by 
referring  to  the  connected  facts,  and  the  other  two  by  lowering  the 
sense  of  realisation,  diminish  the  subjectivity  of  the  verbal  idea,  azid 
turn  the  verbal  stem  into  a  participial  predicate  with  the  ending  •& 
To  this  those  particles  are  subjoined ;  and  they  are  followed  by  the 
verb  -gene^  to  be,  in  the  proper  tense  and  person.^ 

The  verb  -He,  to  name,  is  another  inflected  enclitic  verb  which  is 
subjoined  to  the  name;  and  -lin  is  an  uninflected  enclitic  copula 
subjoined  to  the  predicate.^® 

Causative  verbs  are  formed  by  -ire  or  -hire  subjoined  to  a  verbal 

1  LepsiuB,  p.  189-141.  '  Macbrair,  pp.  22,  23.  *  Lepsius,  p.  143. 

4  Ibid.  p.  144.  »  Ibid.  p.  146.  «  Ibid.  p.  29. 

7  Ibid  p.  191.  •  »  Ibid.  pp.  146, 147.  »  Ibid.  pp.  149, 150. 

*»  Ibid.  p.  151. 
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:^      root ;  also  by  -hire  snbjoined  to  a  substantive  or  adjective  to  which  -a 
'        has  been  added.  ^ 

Verbs  are  also  formed  by  subjoining  -dne  to  substantives  or  adjec- 
tives, meaning  to  become  that  which  the  substantive  or  adjective 
-'      signifiea^ 

Verbal  stems  also  are  increased  by  adding  -o«e,  -ede^  or  -^6,  of  un- 
known signification  (see  137).     Perhaps  -ose  expresses  a  sense  of  outgo 
-  ^'      or  accomplishment,  and  so  has  affinity  for  the  past  ;^  ^ane  or  g^anede 
means  to  buy,  and  g'dnose  to  sell. 

134.  The  conjunctions  are  subjoined  to  the  verb  as  the  post- 
positions to  the  noun.  The  element  -a  subjoined  to  a  verb,  with  i  or 
e  intervening,  makes  it  the  object  of  a  relation.*  And  more  definite 
elements  expressive  of  special  relations  may  be  subjoined  to  verbs  as 
referring  to  them,  and  these  elements  may  have  the  endings  -72  or  -ni 
to  represent  pronominally  the  governing  member  of  the  relation.^ 

There  are  two  particles,  id  and  ken,  which  are  used  in  the  conjunc- 
tional sense  of  that,  or  in  order  that,  and  precede  the  dependent  clause. 
Now  ta  is  used  also  as  a  relative  pronoun,  referring  therefore  to  what 
has  gone  before ;  and  Jcen  may  be  of  a  similar  nature.  So  that  both 
of  them  in  their  conjunctional  use  may  refer  to  the  antecedent  clause 
to  bring  it  into  relation  with  the  consequent  clause,  to  which  the 
truly  conjunctional  elements  of  relation  are  subjoined.® 

135.  The  facility  with  which  such  elements  as  plurality,  and  the 
mere  abstract  relation  of  direct  object,  can  be  detached  and  thought 
separately  from  the  stem  of  the  substantive  (127, 128),  and  the  present 
and  aorist  persons  from  the  stem  of  the  verb  (132)  give  the  language  a 
certain  fragmentary  character,  for  these  elements  seem  to  be  thought  as 
fine  fragments.  Connected  elements  also,  as  in  some  of  the  negro  lan- 
guages (II.  2)  readily  coalesce,  and  especially  the  remarkable  predomi- 
nance of  the  verb  causes  it  to  gather  to  itself  the  various  modifications 
of  fact 

The  structure  of  Nubian  Expression  may  be  illustrated  by  the 

give  2dpL  God 

following  examples  : — (1.)  Tir  •  ana  Gaisar'kd  Gaisar'nt'gd,  nor'kd 
nor'fii'gd,  give  to  Gsesar  the  things  which  are  CsBsar's,  and  to  Gk)d 
the  things  which  are  God's  ;  ^  tir  \a  the  dative  element  to  the  second 
or  third  person ;  kd  is  the  objective  postposition  gd  hardened  by 

disciples        around 

r ;  ni  is  a  strong  genitive  element  (128).     (2.)  Taldmidi  hautoalen 

him  by    him  obj.  snrrotmd   verb.  part,     sit  pL  obj.     look  obj.   part,  again  say 

tawna^  taJc'kd  halleg  '  ad  '  a  agi'ku-gd  na^'cf  •  a  md  ig' 
aor.  3d  sing. 

on,       looking  round  on  the   disciples  sitting    about   him   he 

said  again ;  ^    taldmrM  is  followed  by  four  appositions,   the  last 

of  them,   agikuga,  having  the   plural  element  and  the  objective 

postposition ;  tanna  =  tar'la,  la  being  postposition  of  place  ;    tdkkd 

=:  targd ;    -ad-  is  verbal    (133) ;    -a  participial  (132) ;    nag'^a  = 

ncUg'a^    participle    of    nofe,    with    plural    object    g    (131).       (3.) 

'  Lepsiua,  pp.  152, 163.  »  Ibid.  p.  154.  »  Ibid.  p.  157. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  140,  144,  163.         *»  Ibid.  p.  159-164.  «  Ibid.  pp.  159, 192,  193. 

f  Ibid.  p.  36.  8  Ibid.  p.  38. 
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know  perf .  neg.  verb.  Sd  pi.  what  obj.  him  return  caus.  dai.  3d  pere.  1st  pl«  obj. 
Irbik'kum  '  min  •  nan  min-gh  ttxk'kd  vnd  •  Mr  '  ter  •  t*  •  ^o, 
they  knew  not   what  we  answer  to  him ;  ^   the  verb  mdkirteru 

say  dat.  3d  pL 

qualifies  min  and  takes  the  objective  postposition.     (4.)  tg'a  *  tig^g  * 

aor.  3d  nng.  good  neas    how  much  obj.         him  gen.     for      do       dat.  3d  aing. 

on      fMU'kenne  min  •  kelH '  g  Jem  ta  '  n  '  doro  aw*a    •    tik  ' 

perf.  3d  sing. 

ken  *  o,      he  told  how  much  good  Jesus  had  done  for  him ;  ^  the 

verb  subjoins  -a  to  the  stem  before  the  incorporation  of  dative  object 

(131) ;  iig'^  is  euphonic  for  tir^,  plural  of  tir;  iik  is  euphonic  for 

I 
tir  before  ken;  5  is  the  interrogative  third  singular  aorist     (5.)  Ai 

oome  aor.  Ist  sing,  call     dat.  3d  pL  fat.  infin.  to  repent  3d  pi.  to 
ki      •      s         toga  '  tig'g  '  all  '  e  *  id    tub  •  ana  '  id,   I  came  for 

after  (adv.)  me  gen. 

the  purpose  of  calling  them  that  they  repent^     (6.)    Abag      a'n  • 

by  come  obj.   2d  pL  imper.  I  wiU  yon  man  pi.  gen.   fisher       cans.  pi.  obj. 

na  kag'  '  g'     'an       ai  fa  uk'kd  adem'in  •  n   saidd-a  '  kag*  •  g*  ' 

1st  pers.  that 

ir  •  ent,  follow  me,  and  I  shall  make  you  fishers  of  men  ;  *  wa  is 
euphonic  for  la,  kcuf^  for  karg^ ;  ^  is  the  plural  object  taken  by 
intransitive  verbs  thought  as  reflexive  ;  fa  (see  130) ;  ukkd  for  urgd  ; 
gd    the    objective    postposition;    enl  conjunction  subjoined.      (7.) 

wilderness  in  baptise  pL  obj.  part,      be      aor.  3d  sing.        preach 

Juhanna     fall  •  Id  gatis  •  o    *  g'   '  a   '  m^n    *    on        o  •  dersr 
aor.  3d  sing,  baptism    from  repent     pL  obj.  they  that    sin     pL  forgive    pass. 
on       getas'i  *  Hon  tub  •  o  '  g'  •  ana  •  id  semb  '  I  gafri  •  takk' 
3d  pL  that 

ana  '  id,  John  was  baptizing  in  the  wilderness,  preaching  that  they 
should  repent  from  baptism  (as  from  a  starting-point)  that  sins  be 
forgiven;  o  is  the  strengthening  element  ose  (133)  which  drops  s 
before  g' ;  d-  expresses  duration ;  tube  is  an  intransitive  or  reflexive 
verb  which  requires  the  plural  object  cf  :  ana  is  given  by  Lepsius  for 
second  plural  imperative,  but  translated  by  him  as  third  plural.^. 

BAEEA. 

136.  The  Barea  language  is  spoken  in  a  part  of  the  northern  high* 
land  of  Abyssinia,  Its  consonants  are  k,  g,  (T,  t,  d,  b,  h,  y,  s,  s,  6^  Wy 
/j  h  ^>  n,  n,  n,  m ;  its  vowels,  a,  ^ ,  e,  i,  o,  q,  u,  w.  Letters  are  inter- 
clmnged  without  apparent  euphonic  occasion,  as  if  the  utterance  was 
careless.^ 

137.  The  language  shows  in  its  so-called  auxiliary  verbs  a  degree 
of  fragmentariness  or  comminution  of  expression  which  may  be  com* 
pared  to  that  of  Egyptian  and  Nubian.  For  these  are  used  as  forma* 
tives  of  tense,  or  of  participle,  or  as  mere  increments  of  the  verbal 
stem ;  and  also  they  occur  as  independent  verbs  meaning  to  be  or  to 
have.  In  both  uses  they  express  similar  thoughts  of  realisation,  and 
in  each  use  the  associations  of  the  other  use  must  cling  to  them, 
making  them  both  fine  and  detached  (68).     They  are — de,  ne,  ge,  si  y  7 

1  Lepsius,  p.  88.  '  Ibid.  p.  110.  »  Ibid.  p.  140. 

*  Ibid.  p.  160.  B  Ibid.  p.  201. 

'  Reinisch,  Barea  Sprache,  p.  19-26.  '  Ibid.  pp.  53,  54. 
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de  when  separate  means  to  have,  but  it  is  also,  as  ie,  the  formative  of 
the  perfect,  and  is  used  too  as  a  mere  increment  of  verbal  stems ;  e.//., 

I      am  cane   part. 

too,  to  be ;  toode,  to  be  (see  133) ;  so  also  ne,  ag  ne  mede  '  go,  I  am 

this    Sd  pen.  good    3d  pen. 

cursing  \^  yi  n  *  u,  this  is  it ;  2e  n  *  ti,  it  is  good ;  there  seems  to  be 
here  a  pronominal  element  in  ne,  and  accordingly  it  seems  to  take  the 

pl. 
consonant  of  the  plural  in  yi'gu  ge,  these  are  it,  or  it  is  these ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  only  increases  a  verbal  stem  in  wone,  to  come,  from 
wo,  to  come ;  ^  as  ^6  also  does  in  allege,  to  go,  from  alle,  to  go ;  ft  is 
the  formative  of  the  passive  participle,  and  might  be  taken  as  such  in 

he    oune  me  by  good 

tub  mete  ft, he  is  cursed;  but  in  o*^'  U  is,  he  is  better  than  I,  it  is 
a  separate  verb. 

The  meanings  which  these  particles  have  when  used  separately 
indicate  that  when  used  as  increments  of  verbal  stems  they  are  pro- 
bably expressive  of  the  process  of  being  or  doing ;  de  expressing  the 
completion  of  that  process  as  thought  in  the  subject,  si  expressing  it 
rather  as  thought  in  the  object  (see  133). 

From  these  particles,  and  from  the  pronominal  elements  which  form 
the  bases  of  yi,  this ;  te,  that ;  na,  who  ?  e'nde'ha,  what )  and  k,  g, 
the  base  of  the  relative  pronoun,  spring  a  large  number  of  sufi&xes 
used  in  the  formation  of  verbs  and  nouns  from  the  roots  of  the 
language.  The  noun  has  no  distinction  of  gender,  and  even  that  of 
sex  is  often  omitted. 

138.  Substantives  make  their  plural  in  4a,  -ka,  or  -a.'  They  have 
no  case-ending  for  either  genitive  or  accusative,  putting  both  before 
what  governs  them ;  sometimes  the  genitive  is  represented  in  connec- 
tion with  its  governor  by  a  possessive  pronoun.^  The  other  relations 
are  expressed  by  postpositions,  of  which  many  partake  of  the  nature 
of  nouns ;  and  which,  when  the  object  is  a  personal  pronoun,  are 
often  thought,  as  in  Egyptian,  as  a  part  of  a  person's  body.^ 

The  adjective  follows  its  substantive,  is  often  formed  by  a  relative 

suffix  ko,  go,  &c.,  or  a  verbal  suffix  si,  and  inserts  its  plural  element 

ta  or  te  before  the  suffix.'     There  is  no  adjectival  expression  of 

degrees  of  comparison.^ 

singular 

12        3 

139.  The  personal  pronouns  are — in  the  nominative,  cig,  ena,  tgbb  ; 

plural  singular 

12  3  12       3 

?ieiga,   enane,   tqba;  in   the    genitive    and    objective,    o,   ewo,   te ; 
plunl 

12        3 

he,  eho,  tebcL^ 

»  Reinisch,  p.  67.  '  Ibid.  p.  68.  »  Ibid  pt  82-3C. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  87,  38.  »  Ibid.  p.  i7.  •  Ibid,  pi  39. 

'  Ibid.  p.  40.  •  Ibid.  p.  i6. 
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The  plural-ending  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns  is  -gu.^ 
140.  There  is  no  distinction  in  Barea  between  nominal  and  simpk 
verbal  sterns.^  But  the  latter  may  take  -ei  to  express  a  passive,^  vt 
w/ts  for  a  causative ;  ^  which  last  maj  be  applied  also  as  causatiTe  w 
nominal  stems.  To  these  or  to  the  simple  stem  may  be  attachtd, 
-fer,  -der,  to  express  a  durative  tense ;  -de,  -/c,  for  a  past ;  -a"fc,  for  a 
conditional 

The  person-endings  for  the  different  tenses  are  as  follows  : — 


Singular. 

Plubal. 

PH8t  And 

Past  ftnd 

Aor.  pres. 

Dui-a.     oondi. 

Faiure. 

Aor.  pres.  Dara.   oondi.    Fsiure. 

(1.)        e 

i            e 

g^yga 

(1.)       k         k          go           ga 

(2)        « 

a          a 

na 

(2.)       gt       ho        go          na 

(3.)       0 

U              0 

na 

(3.)       i          i         ko^  go     ma 

The  second  person  singular  imperative  passive  is  -^. 

The  aorist  expresses  the  momentary  occurrence  without  reference  to 
its  position  in  time.^ 

There  are  also  verbal  formations  having  postpositional  elements 
subjoined  to  express  facts  as  in  relation  with  or  governed  bj  othei 
facts.  The  principal  of  these  elements  is  g^  which  in  the  postpositions 
go  and  gi  expresses  juxtaposition,  and  which  when  subjoined  to  i 
verb  may  express  a  co-existing  condition,  or  in  the  form  ga  maj 
express  a  contemporaneous  fact  with  sense  of  relation  or  transition  of 
thought  to  it  as  such,  being  sometimes  strengthened  with  •«,  which 
is  probably  akin  to  ai,  in.  Before  all  these  the  first  person  singular 
and  plural  is  e,  and  tJie  second  and  third  singular  and  plural  are  oi, 
the  subjectivity  being  less  distinct.  There  is  a  future  postposition 
guto  or  geto  akin  to  the  above  future  persons,  but  which  is  not  attached 
to  an  element  of  person  but  generally  to  a  nominal  ending  n,  whidi 
is  joined  to  the  verbal  stem. 

The  suffix  -mcL^  -am,  or  -em  is  cbhortative  or  imperative.    The 

present  and  future  are  negatived  by  ka^  the  other  parts  by  ma^  both  pre* 

ceding  the  verb.^    An  active  participle  is  formed  by  -ko,  -no,  -nw^  -kano ; 

a  passive  by  -6t,  -eiTk?,  ei'go  ;  and  an  abstract  verbal  noun  by  -^hJ 

I    cone  Ist  pen.  mibja.  after     fly  paatSdung- 

141.  For  examples :  (1.)  (zg  med  *   e     '    k    dautii/or't     *  o, 

mock  Sd  pen.  snbja.  after    robe  him  off   ttit 
after  I  cursed  he  fled.^    (2.)  Bes  'in    '    g    dauiti  kute  ie  go  hir 
past  Sd  pi.    self    his  clothes  make  Sd  pi.  past  bind  fat.  snff.  lead  past  Sd  pL 
di  '  go  konin  te    kute    ai      '     ko     hadi'n 'gtUodal -li'gOy     after 
they  mocked  him  they  took  the  robe  off  him,  put  his  own  clothes  on 

I     to-day  night  marry  pasa.  past  1st  pen 
him,  led  him  to  crucify  him.*  (3.)  Ag  enton  kisne  leb  *  ei  '  t   •    e  * 

subju.  I  son  pi.  bear  past  1st  sing,  subjn.  great  abstr.  till      wait  2d  pi. 

gas  agda'detel'l  •  e  '  gas  deb  '  an  sigii  denge'ga,  iilshciQl^ 
be  married  to-night,  and  should  bear  sons,  would  ye  wait  till  thej 
"were  grown ;^®  deban  is  abstract  noun,  full  growth;  $igi  is  a  sub- 


>  Reinisch,  p.  48. 
»  Ibid.  p.  57-69. 
•  Ibid.  pp.  65,  83. 


"  Ibid.  p.  51. 

«  Ibid.  p.  52. 

w  Ibid.  p.  66. 


»  Ibid.  p.  55. 
'Ibid.  pp.  69,70. 


*  Ibid,  p  56. 

■  Ibid.  p.  e:. 
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stantive  which  means  worth  or  quantity,  ti  or  t  means  into.  (4.)  Menni 
be  pa«t  3d  pen.  subju.  her  son  pi.  wife  with  ariae  past  Sd  sing,  her  home  return  to 
ei'  t '  in  *  ga8  te  da  'de  via  cUke  nes  '  8  '  o  te  log  fin' uw 
geto,  when  it  was  so  she  arose  with  her  sons'  wives  to  return  home  ^ 

maiden    handsome  adj.  sufF.  loo.  come  past  adj.  suff. 

(see   140).    (5.)  Dongode     haki    '    ho    Keren  gi     o    '   to  '  gu 

who  is  it 

none  '  n,  the  handsome  maiden  who  came  from  Keren,  who  is  she  ?  ^ 

maiden  handsome  adj.  sufF.  see  past  2d  sing.  adj.  snff.  who  is  it 
(6.)  Dongode    haki    'ho      ti  '  t    '    a     -    ko      nane'n^  who  is  the 
handsome  maiden  whom  thou  hast  seen  1  ^ 

DINKA. 

142.  The  Dinka  inhabit  both  banks  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  White 
^ile,  and  those  of  its  numerous  tributaries.  From  the  twelfth  degree 
of  north  latitude  to  the  ninth  they  dwell  on  the  eastern  bank ;  from 
thence  to  the  fifth  almost  exclusively  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river. 
In  the  north  they  reach  the  thirty-third  degree  of  east  longitude  ;  in 
the  middle,  about  9**  north  latitude,  they  reach  the  twenty-sixth  degree 
of  east  longitude.  They  are  an  intelligent  people,  apt  to  learn,  who 
practise  agriciUture,  but  whose  principal  wealth  consists  in  herds  of 
cattle.* 

143.  The  Dinka  consonants  are  ifc,  ^,  i,  fiT,  t,  d^p,  p\  6,  h,  x,  y,  v, 
^>  '*>  «>  «i  «»  »*y  the  vowels  are  a,  o,  e,  i,  o,  g,  o,  u,^ 

In  the  Dinka  language  a  root  may  often  be  used  without  change  as 
verb,  substantive,  adjective,  or  preposition.^ 

144.  The  noun  may  take  a  demonstrative  suffix,  -e  singular,  -ke  plural, 
for  a  definite  article,  but  this  is  little  used,  and  for  the  most  part  only 
north  of  Sobat ;  and  there  is  an  indefinite  article  tok^  one,  also  suffixed 
to  the  noun.^ 

The  substantive  has  no  grammatical  gender ;  ^  it  forms  its  plural  by 
internal  change,  for  which  no  general  rule  can  be  given,  and  not  a  few 
substantives  are  the  same  in  singular  and  in  plural.* 

The  relations  of  case  are  generally  expressed  by  prepositions,  except 
the  accusative,  which  takes  no  element  of  relation,  and  the  genitive, 
which,  instead  of  a  preposition,  may  take  before  it  the  pronominal 
elements  Cy  de^  ke^  kede^  ken,  kene  to  represent  the  substantive  which 
governs  it,  or  may  follow  that  substantive  immediately.  The  genitive 
always  follows  its  governing  noun,  but  generally  requires  a  pronominal 
element  to  intervene.  The  accusative  follows  the  governing  verb 
when  this  is  in  the  present  or  imperative,  but  precedes  it  in  the 
future  and  the  perfect  as  well  as  in  negation.  The  nominative 
generally  begins  the  sentence,  the  dative  follows  the  verb.*® 

145.  The  adjective  follows  its   substantive,  and  when  the   sub- 

1  Reinisch,  pp.  66,  85.  *  Ibid.  p.  72.  »  Ibid.  p.  69, 

*  Mitterrutsmer,  Dinka  Sprache,  p.  vii.-ix.  *  Ibid.  p.  8-9. 

'  Mtttemitzner,  Bari  Sprache,  p.  16. 

'  Mittemitzner,  Dinka  Sprache,  p.  13. 

«  Ibid.  p.  14.  ^  Ibid.  p.  15.  "  Ibid.  pp.  16,  17. 
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stantive  ends  in  d  or  t^  and  the  adjective  begins  with  d  or  i^  a  is 
sometimes  prefixed  for  euphony  to  the  adjective.' 

There  is  no  adjectival  expression  of  degrees  of  comparison. 

Abstract  nouns  of  quality  are  formed  from  adjectives  by  prefixing 
to  them  the  pronominal  element  ke,^ 

If  the  final  letter  of  a  substantive  be  a  mute  consonant,  it  is 
changed  into  the  corresponding  nasal  when  it  occurs  in  the  singular 
number  before  the  pronominal  element  e,  before  any  pronominal  suffix, 
or  before  an  adjective  or  the  indefinite  article  tok.  To  this  rule, 
however,  there  are  a  few  exceptions;  and  there  are  several  sub- 
stantives ending  in  a  vowel  which  take  a  nasal  on  the  same  ooc8Jsion&* 
The  nasal  seems  to  be  a  phonetic  element  wherein  utterance  may  pass 
with  continuity  to  what  follows. 

singular.  plaraL 

12       3         12        3 

146.  The  personal  pronouns  are  xjen,  yin^  yen,  j(pg,  nek,  kek;  or 
shortened  ^o,  yi^  ye,  %o,  ue,  ke.  The  reflexive  element  is  rot.  When 
possessive  the  personal  pronouns  are  suffixed,  with  d  before  them  to 
represent  a  singular  noun,  and  k  for  a  plural,  -dHct,  -d'u,  -d'e^  -d-u^ 
-dUn,  -d'en,  -i'ia  (kia),  -k'u,  -k'e,  -k'ua,  -kUn,  -k-en.  To  substantives 
denoting  parts  of  the  body,  the  short  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns 
are  generally  prefixed  as  possessives.  Separate  possessive  pronouns 
are  formed  by  prefixing  the  demonstrative  element  ke  to  the  d-  suffixes 
to  agree  with  a  singular  substantive,  and  ka  to  the  -k  suffixes,  for  a 
plural. 

The  substantives  denoting  father,  mother,  sister,  brother,  and  friend, 
unite  in  the  singular  number  with  the  suffixes  of  the  singular  pronouns 
without  d. 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  kan  this,  kak  these,  or  when 
suffixed  to  a  substantive  -6  or  -de  this,  -ke  these ;  also  kene  or  ken  that, 
kaka  or  kak  those,  and  the  compounds,  yenkan  this,  k^kak  these,  ketvy 
that,  kaJcdy  those. 

The  relative  pronoun  is  supplied  by  e,  ye,  ke,  sometimes  but  seldom 
in  the  plural  ka  and  at. 

The  interrogative  pronoun  is  na,  nu,  or  -d ;  the  indefinite  ehen,  tok, 
nek,* 

147.  The  verbal  element  a  asserts,  and  is  used  as  copula  before  a 
predicative  adjective,  being  sometimes  changed  to  e,^  it  is,  however, 
also  used  for  present  participle  without  assertion.^ 

There  are  only  three  tenses,  the  present^  the  past^  and  the  future. 
The  element  of  the  past  is  tt,  that  of  the  future  bi,  they  both  have  a 
prefixed,  and  precede  the  verbal  stem  ;  and  with  both  the  verbal  stem 
is  apt  to  suffer  the  same  change,  which  is  either  a  change  of  quantity, 
a  change  of  the  vowel,  or  a  contraction.  The  present  is  the  verbal 
root  preceded  by  a,  which,  however,  is  often  omitted,  as  it  is  also 
often  with  the  past.'^ 

*  Mitternitzner,  p.  18.  *  Ibid.  p.  19.  '  Ibid.  pp.  10,  11. 

*  Ibid.  p.  21-29.  »  Ibid.  p.  18.  «  Ibid.  p.  87. 
7  Ibid.  p.  30. 
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The  only  mark  of  the  passive  is  the  lengthening  of  i  in  the  elements 
of  the  past  and  future,  a/f,  cM  ;  there  is  no  present  passive.* 

When  the  subject  of  a  past  or  future  active  is  a  personal  pronoun, 
it  may  bo  subjoined  as  a  person-ending  to  the  element  of  tense  o^-,  or 
alh.  These  endings  are  a,  -a  or  4,  -e,  -ug^  -ak,  -ih  In  interrogation 
and  often  otherwise  the  a  of  the  tense  element  is  dropped.^ 

The  negative  element  is,  in  the  present  ti  or  tie  between  a  and  the 
stem,  in  the  future  ti  between  a  and  bi  or  ati  followed  by  bi  and  not 
preceded  by  a,  in  the  past  ket  or  ke  between  a  and  the  verbal 
stem.  2 

The  imperative  second  singular  adds  -e  to  the  root  if  it  end  in  a 
consonant,  unless  the  consonant  is  b  or  n,  which  do  not  take  it.  Some 
few  verbs  use  in  the  imperative  the  altered  stem  of  the  past  and  future 
without  suffix.  If  the  root  end  in  a  vowel  the  imperative  second 
person  takes  no  suffix  in  the  singular,  but  all  verbs  take  -ke  in  the 
plural  The  prohibitive  is  du  or  dun  dune  in  the  singular,  and  dufiJce 
in  the  plural  preceding  the  verb.' 

The  element  of  the  future,  b  without  a  prefixed  to  it,  but  with  the 
person-endings,  expresses  the  conjunction  tJiat  with  personal  pronoun 
in  the  plural  as  subject* 

A  past  participle  is  formed  by  the  past  verbal  stem  with  H  prefixed 
in  the  active,  tl  in  the  passive.^ 

148.  It  is  remarkable  that  as  the  accusative  follows  the  verb  in  the 
present  and  imperative,  and  precedes  it  in  the  past  and  future,  because 
with  the  former  there  is  a  stronger  sense  of  the  subject,  and  the  verb 
is  therefore  less  thought  as  determined  by  the  object  than  in  the  latter ; 
so  with  the  lighter  prepositions  which  are  thought  with  more  sense  of 
both  correlatives  the  object  follows  the  preposition ;  but  with  the 
heavier  elements  of  relation,  which  are  thought  more  like  nouns,  there 
is  less  sense  of  the  first  correlative,  and  tibe  relation  is  thought  as 
determined  by  the  second,  so  that  the  object  precedes.  There  are  not 
more  than  one  or  two  prepositions  thought  lightly  and  which  precede 
their  object^ 

149.  The  detachment  of  the  light  verbal  elements  a,  ti,  bi,  is  evi- 
dence of  a  fragmentary  tendency  similar  to  that  of  the  other  languages 
of  these  regions.     That  detachment  is  shown  clearly  in  the  negative  of 

I      not  fut.  go  I 

the  future,  which  may  either  be  an  ati'  bi  lo,  I  will  not  go,  or  an  a 

not  fut.  go 

ti'  bi  lo,  I  will  not  go ;  in  the  former  a  belongs  to  the  negative  and 
makes  it  verbal,  in  the  latter  it  is  detached  as  an  assertion  of  what 
foUows. 

In  the  following  examples  the  detachment  of  these  verbal  elements 
from  the  verbal  stem  with  the  direct  object  intervening,  recalls  the 
construction  of  Mandingo  and  some  other  negro  languages ;  but  here 
the  elements  are  not  so  fine,  as  they  particularise  tensa 

day  you  star       have   tail  long  saw  you  past  what  say  anddeni. 

160.  Akol  ti  tick  ter  a  non  yol  bar  tiAy  uek  ati  nu  Itid  ko  ye' 

1  Mittemitzner,  p.  33.  '  Ibid.  p.  34.  '  Ibid.  p.  85. 

*  Ibid.  p.  36.  5  Ibid.  p.  37.  «  Ibid.  p.  40. 
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what  pMt  2d  pi.  do      we    past   fear  oar  all      for    it    Bickness  bring  and  death 

hu    t'dk  loyf  yjtg  aft  njof  xfncdia  Ice  yen  fTtuiy  hehi  ko  tou^ 

bat    chief  great  pL  our  past  them  assemble  with  priest  pi.  our  and  past  cattle  killed 

loTie  hayn'did'k'ua  ati  he  it 'knot  keke  tit'k'ua  ko   ii   ypk  nok  e 

devil  and  devil  past  pass,  appease 

^gky  ko  ft  ok  ciit  dor,  the  day  that  you  saw  the  star  that  had  a 
long  tail,  what  did  you  say,  and  what  did  you  do  ?  we  feared  all  of 
us,  for  it  brings  sickness  and  death,  but  our  chiefs  assembled  them- 
selves with  our  priests  and  killed  cattle  for  the  devil,  and  the  devil 
was  appeased ;  ^  ti  after  akol  is  the  element  of  the  past  without  the 
verbal  prefix  a,  it  connects  the  past  fact  with  akol  as  a  participle  agree- 
ing with  it,  that  fact,  viz.,  tifik  tin,  having  no  other  verbal  element;  a 
non  is  participial ;  tin  is  tiie  form  which  the  verb  tyen,  to  see,  takes  in 
the  past  and  in  the  future ;  ke  seems  to  reduce  the  following  verb  to  a 
noun,  for  it  has  no  verbal  element ;  in  -kiux,  his  &  plural  demonstrative 
element ;  knot  it  is  given  in  the  dictionary  as  meaning  to  put  together, 
kuot  means  much,  and  it  within ;  <xH  ke  if  knot  is  translated  versam- 
melten  dch ;  y^k  is  the  plural  of  yuen ;  nok  is  the  past  and  future 
stem  altered  from  nak;  e  is  a  demonstrative  element  serving  for  a 
preposition  as  in  Egyptian  (110) ;  dor  is  the  altered  stem  from  dor. 


BAEI. 

151.  South  of  the  Dinka,  on  each  side  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  from 
e*"  5'  to  3'  35'  N.  lat,  and  from  3r  10'  to  32*  37'  K  long.,  dwell  the 
Bari,  a  vigorous  and  handsome  race.  They  live  a  patriardial  life,  not 
as  nomads,  but  in  fixed  habitations  in  villages,  without  hereditary  or 
elected  governors,  the  man  of  largest  possessions,  especially  in  cattle, 
being  their  chief.  What  strikes  a  stranger  most  is  their  populousness, 
for  they  have  none  of  that  shyness  and  timidity  which  cause  the  Dinka 
to  withdraw  hastily  from  strangers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Bari  flock 
all  together  to  see  them.^ 

Their  language  has  the  following  consonants — k^  g,  {,  (f,  /,  d,  p,  b, 
Vi  ^1  /i  ^1  h  »>  5»  w,  m  ;  the  vowels  are  a,  p,  e,  i,  o,  o,  u.^ 

152.  It  is  remarkable  as  being  one  of  those  languages  which 
distinguish  gender  in  nouns.  Every  substantive  in  the  language  is 
thought  as  masculine  or  as  feminine,  and  is  referred  to  accordingly 
by  distinct  pronominal  elements ;  though  some  nouns,  like  personal 
nouns  which  are  applicable  to  both  sexes,  may  sometimes  be  thought 
as  masculine  and  sometimes  as  feminine.^  Abstract  verbal  nouns 
are  formed  by  -et,  and  nouns  of  agent  by  -nit  with  the  prefix  ktz- 
which  seems  to  express  junction ;  -nit  is  pronominal,  and  probably 
also  -e<.* 

Many  substantives  have  no  distinction  of  number.     Some  form,  a 
plural  by  subjoining  a  vowel,  others  by  subjoining  a  vowel  followed 
by  n,  others  by  subjoining  a  vowel  preceded  by  /,  others  by  sub- 
joining a  vowel  followed  by  n  and  preceded  by  I,  others  by  subjoining 

'  Mitterrutzner,  p.  66.         '  Mittermtzner,  Bari  Sprache,  pp.  ix.  xiL  ziii.  xvi. 
»  Ibid.  p.  1-6.  *  Ibid.  pp.  62,  63.  »  Ibid.  pp.  19,  21. 
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one  of  the  following  syllables,  atf  et,  gt,  (Tif  fTiriy  ki,  kin.  Others  have 
a  final  syllable  in  the  singular,  apparently  pronominal,  which  they 
drop  in  tiie  plural.  Others  form  a  plural  by  internal  change,  or  use 
that  of  another  stem.^ 

"»  The  genitive,  which  always  follows  its  governing  noun,  takes 
before  it  a  demonstrative  element  to  represent  that  noun,  lo  if  it  be 
masculine,  na  for  feminine,  it  for  plural  of  either  gender.  The 
accusative  and  dative  have  no  expression  of  their  relations,  but  are 
the  same  as  the  nominative.^ 

153.  There  are  not  many  primitive  adjectives ;  the  greater  number 
are  formed  by  prefixing  to  a  root  the  pronoun  ^o,  masculine ;  nci^ 
feminine;  or  prefixing  to  a  substantive  the  preposition  ko^  with; 
verbal  stems  also  are  used  as  adjectives. 

Some  primitive  adjectives,  and  some  even  of  those  which  are 
formed  with  lo  and  na,  have  plurals.  There  is  no  adjectival 
expression  of  degrees  of  comparison.^ 

lingnlar.  plural. 

12     3      12      3 

154.  The  personal  pronouns  are  nan^  do,  ne,  yi,  ta,  fe  ;  and  these 
may  be  either  subject  or  object  direct  or  indirect.^  It  is  remarkable 
that  there  is  no  distinction  of  gender  in  the  personal  pronouns. 

The  possessive  suffixes  are,  to  a  singular  noun,  according  to  its 
gender — 

lingular. 

^  1  2  3  ^ 

-/u)  masc.,  -nio  fem.;  -Hot  m.,  -inot  f.;  -lon/d  m.,  -wtnet  f. 

plural. 
^  1  ^2  8  ^ 

Aikak  m.,  -nikan  1;  -/of  tt  m.,  -nodtu  1;  ^oCe  m.,  -na£*e  f. 

To  a  plural  noun  they  are — 

nngolar. 

^        1^3        ^ 
'hxse  m.  f.;  -IcuLok  m.,  -kunok  1;  -kanet  m.  f. 

plnraL 

-kail  m.  f.;  -katu  m.  f.;  -A'a/Vm.  f.^ 

The  possessive  elements,  subject  to  euphonic  change,  are  used  also 
with  some  prepositions.^ 

The  simple  demonstrative  pronouns  are  lo  m.,  na  f.,  this ;  f*i/o  m., 
t*ine  f.,  these;  lu  m.,  nu  1,  that;  (Uu  m.,  (inu  1,  those.  These  are 
strengthened  by  nie-  here,  prefixed  to  the  singular  lo  na,  or  -ni  here, 
suffixed  to  the  plural  filo,  fine ;  or  by  -yu  there,  suffixed  to  lu  nu, 
fUu,  finu  ;  or  by  nii  same,  prefixed  to  lu  nuJ 

The  relative  pronoun  is  supplied  by  the  demonstrative.® 

»  Mittcrrutzner,  p.  64-70.  »  Ibid.  pp.  71,  72.  »  Ibid.  p.  73-77. 

«  Ibid.  p.  23.  *  Ibid.  p.  26.  «  Ibid.  p.  24. 

7  Ibid.  pp.  28,  29.  8  Ibid.  p.  30. 
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T]ie  interrogative  pronouns  are  na  singular,  kona  plural,  without 
distinction  of  gender,  meaning  who  1  noUo  m.,  nanat,  singular,  komalo 
m.,  konana  f.,  plural,  meaning  which)  nyo  whati  and  Ion  m.,  nan  f., 
singular,  hdon  m.,  kunon  f.,  plural,  meaning  what  kind  ?  the  last  n 
being  an  abbreviation  of  na,^  The  indefinite  pronoun  is  no^  and  an 
prefixed  to  pronominal  elements  makes  them  negative ^ 

155.  In  the  Bari  language,  verbal  stems  are  often  formed  from 
roots  by  reduplication ;  but  there  is  also  in  it  a  great  tendency  tr» 
form  verbal  stems  by  subjoining  either  to  the  root  either  a  simple 
vowel,  or  a  vowel  followed  by  «,  or  a  vowel  preceded  by  </,  d*^  or  y,  or 
the  syllables  rt,  ro,  ba,  hu,  du?  These  elements  seem  to  express  the 
process  of  being  or  doing  which  is  proper  to  the  root,  for  when  the 
root  may  be  used  as  a  verbal  stem  by  itself  as  well  as  with  one  of 
these  increments,  its  durative  tense,  which  expresses  the  thought  of 
it  as  going  on,  may  be  expressed  by  the  lengthened  form.*  Some 
verbal  stems  are  formed  with  two  of  these  increments  subjoined  to  a 
root^  Transitive  stems  are  formed  from  intransitive,  or  causative 
from  transitive  by  prefixing  to^,  sometimes  tu-,  and  a  verbal  stem  may 
subjoin  -kin  to  represent  an  indirect  object® 

The  only  tenses  possessed  by  the  Bari  verb  are  a  durative  or  non- 
completed  tense,  which  may  be  either  present  or  future,  and  a  com- 
pleted tense,  which  may  be  present  or  past  The  durative  tense  is 
formed  usually  by  reduplication.  The  future  may  be  more  distinctly 
expressed  by  putting  de^  which  means  later,  before  the  durative  tense, 
or  molu^  of  similar  meaning,  after  it  The  completed  tense  is  formed 
always  by  the  verbal  stem  with  a  prefixed,^  which  is  not  properly  an 
element  of  tense,  but  a  simple  verbal  element  of  realised  fact  used  also 
as  copula  before  a  predicate^  (1-^7).  The  verb  has  no  element  of 
person. 

There  is  a  durative  negative  ti  and  a  negative  of  the  completed  Ar% 
both  which  precede  the  verb,  the  reduplication  of  the  durative  being 
dropped  after  <t,  and  the  a-  of  the  completed  being  taken  by  ko,^ 

The  imperative  second  singular  ends  in  an  accented  e,  i,  ne^  or  ni^ 
and  to  this  -ta  is  added  in  the  second  plural.  The  expression  is  some- 
times strengthened  by  subjoining  to  the  imperative  the  verbal  stem, 
sometimes  by  reduplication.^^  The  e  or  i  is  sometimes  added  to  the 
verbal  stem,  a  final  medial  of  monosyllabic  stem  being  changed  to 
tenuis  before  e,  final  g  doubled  before  i.^^  Sometimes  the  final  vowel 
of  the  stem  is  changed  into  the  imperative  vowel ;  sometimes  a  final 
n  is  dropped,  and  the  preceding  vowel  accented  or  changed  to  e.  The 
formation  seems  to  depend  partly  on  euphony,  but  probably  more  on 
an  expressiveness  suited  to  that  of  the  verbal  stem. 

The  negative  imperative  is  expressed  by  ko  or  ku  prefixed  to  the 
verbal  stem,  with  addition  of  ta  sufiixed  to  the  stem  in  the  pluraL^^ 

The  same  tliat  has  been  said  of  the  variety  of  imperative  formations 

1  Mittemitzner,  p.  31-33.  '  Ibid.  p.  34.  »  Ibid  p.  18-20. 

*  Ibid.  p.  36.  «  Ibid.  p.  21.  •  Ibid  pp.  20,  22.  ^ 

f  Ibid.  pp.  36,  37.  »  Ibid.  p.  21.  »  Ibid.  p.  38. 

10  Ibid.  p.  40.  "  Ibid.  p.  39-48.  »  Ibid.  p.  48. 
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as  euphonic  or  expressive  may  be  said  of  the  passive  form  which  all 
transitive  verbs  may  assume  to  express  the  ordinary  passive  meaning, 
and  which  most  reflexive  verbs  have  also.  This  form  always  ends  in 
a  vowel,  oftener  in  a  than  in  any  other,  and  has  a  tendency  to  soften 
the  termination  of  the  verbal  stem.  Sometimes,  if  the  stem  has  an 
increment  subjoined  to  a  root,  the  increment  is  dropped,  and  the  pas- 
sive is  formed  on  the  root' 

The  verbal  stem  tends  to  be  reduplicated  in  the  infinitive  active.^ 

156.  Prepositions  properly  so  called  are  very  few,^  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  conjunctions,  so  that  the  language  takes  little  note  of 
relations.  At  the  same  time  a  tendency  may  be  observed  to  combine 
the  elements  of  fact  as  if  the  interest  lay  in  the  combination  so  as  to 
a  certain  degree  to  merge  the  parts  in  the  whole.  This  appears  in 
the  imperfect  distinction  of  the  words  in  utterance;  for,  though  every 
syllable  is  clearly  spoken,  many  words  of  one,  two,  or  more  syllables 
have  no  accent.  And  when  a  final  syllable  is  accented,  it  is  not  felt 
as  distinguishing  the  word,  but  rather  has  the  effect  of  taking  up  into 
the  word  as  an  enclitic  a  following  monosyllable  or  disyllable,  if  the 
first  syllable  of  the  latter  is  not  long  and  the  second  not  accented. 
Moreover,  the  article  lo,  na,  it,  and  some  other  monosyllables,  as  the 
prepositions  ko^  t,  as  well  as  many  words  of  two  or  more  syllables, 
which  properly  have  no  accent,  take  au  accent  in  order  to  annex  a 
following  monosyllable  or  disyllable  such  as  has  been  mentioned.^ 

157.  The  usual  arrangement  of  the  sentence  is  subject,  verb, 
indirect  object,  direct  o^'ect.*  The  genitive  follows  its  governing 
noun,*  the  adjective  and  adverb  generally  follow  what  they  qualify, 
and  the  prepositions  precede  what  they  govern.  A  demonstrative 
pronoun  in  connection  with  a  substantive  generally  precedes  it  if  it 
be  subject  of  a  proposition,  but  if  it  be  not  subject,  or  if  it  be  subject 
of  a  dependent  clause,  the  substantive  may  be  followed  by  the  demon- 
strative pronoun."^ 

158.  In  respect  of  the  fragmentary  character,  Bari  is  similar  to  the 

other  Nilotic  languages,  as  appears  from  the  separateness  with  which 

the  verbal  element  a  may  be  used  ;  for,  as  in  those  other  languages,  this 

element  is  a  pure  abstract  verbal  element  (155)  which  may  belong  to 

any  kind  of  verb  as  an  untranslatable  constituent  of  it;  and  yet, 

though  it  be  so  fine,  it  can  be  thought  independently,  so  as  to  be 

uttered  separately.® 

But  there  is  no  prevalence  of  disyllabic  roots  (see  122). 

mniden  with 

159.  The  following  is  the  beginning  of  a  Bari  fable  : —    det     ku 
mother  with  father   art.   3d  poss.     live  Id  house    eame      mother    go  away 

note    hi  mone  '16   'net   a'med  •  da  i  mede  nH'nu     note    a'd^glg^ 

3d  per.  pr.  ling.         say         to  child  woman    look      well  to  thy  father         but 

ne  a'fVambd  ko  nuro'nakwan  met'e  hura  k6    muni.       Amd 

maiden   not  look   well    father     be    with  hanger     when  mother       return  father 

det  a'lid  met  burdj  mone  gtc6n  ko  magor,     Na  note    a  •  yUue  mone 

1  Mittemitzner,  p.  51-58.  =  Ibid.  p.  59.  '  Ibid.  p.  89. 

*  Ibid.  p.  7-9.  »  Ibid.  pp.  24,  71,  72.        "  Ibid.  p.  62. 

'  Ibid.  p.  Ii9.  »  Ibid.  p.  21. 
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baoome      thin         now     mother      hunt     maiden  in  foreit  with  basket     laige 
a'gwe  a'l^okj  fundna   note  a'rikorg    (let    i  ygbu  k6  kupo  duma 

to       seek    tamaiinda  3d  pen.  pr.      oome  to    tree  Inrg^         this  tree  . 

anan  doya    kiteni,  ne      a'p6  i  kodini  duma.     NUio  kgdtni 

beasts        but        beasts  walk  maiden       fill  basket  with  frcdts 

lo'liiffaJcua  ama  M/fakua  a'wcUdd^i,     d^  a'tod*6re  hupg  ko  konen 
tree     afterwards      retnm         beasts      eyening  they      find  maiden  there  in 
ti'kgdint     Ede      a'yitue    kid^akua  kdtan,   t*e  wrie    det     nyii  i 
tree     aboye    they       rejoice     much  with     be     they     hope    flesh  get 

kodini    ki.      t*e  aiiqnqn  parik  ko'gwtn  {e  a'yen  lokorewu'wuffu 

with  they       eat  maiden   this 

k6  {e  ko'k6  det  niena.  A  maiden  lived  with  her  mother  and  her 
father  in  the  same  house.  The  mother  went  away,  and  said  to  her 
daughter,  Look  well  to  thy  father.  But  the  maiden  did  not  look  well 
to  him ;  the  father  suffered  hunger.  When  the  mother  returned  the 
father  had  become  thin.  Then  the  mother  and  the  maiden  hunted  in 
the  forest  with  a  laige  basket  to  seek  tamarinda  She  came  to  a 
large  tree.  This  tree  belonged  to  the  beasts ;  but  the  beasts  had 
gone.  The  maiden  filled  the  basket  with  the  fruits  of  the  tree. 
Afterwards  the  beasts  came  back  in  the  evening ;  they  found  the 
maiden  still  up  in  the  tree.  They  rejoiced  much,  because  they  hoped 
to  get  flesh  when  they  would  eat  this  maiden.^  Monddnet  (see  154)  ; 
amedda,  a  is  the  expression  of  the  completed  (155) ;  da  is  the  incre- 
ment added  to  the  root  med  to  form  the  verbal  stem  (155) ;  nunv^  nu 
is  the  feminine  demonstrative  agreeing  with  mede^  nie  meaning  here 
strengthens  it;  inete  is  imperative  of  met  (155);  muni  is  a  special 
form  of  mone  which  has  taken  up  the  second  possessive  ;  lofok  is  an 
adjective  agreeing  with  a  masculine  notm ;  if  feminine,  it  would  be 
natqk  (153) ;  a  probably  participial  completion ;  kitSni  is  plural  of 
kite ;  lokuTakua  genitive  (152) ;  M^akua  is  plural  of  kid^dhdtcd ; 
konen  is  plural  of  kone;  touumd^u  is  infinitive  of  wud'u  (155). 


G  A  L  L  A. 

160.  The  great  race  of  the  Gallas  has  overrun  some  of  the  finest 
parts  of  Abyssinia,  and  they  dwell  also  to  the  south  of  it,  so  as  to 
extend  from  the  eighth  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  third  degree 
of  south  latitude,  numbering  from  six  to  eight  milliona'     "They 
occupy  vast  and  noble  plains,  which  are  verdant  almost  all  the  year 
round,  and  afford  nourishment  to  immense  herds  of  cattle."'     "In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Abyssinia  they  are  tillers  of  the  soil  as  well  as 
breedera  of  cattle ;  while  their  brethren  under  the  equator  are  merely 
pastoral,  and  lead  a  nomadic  life."  '     "  They  are  great  talkers,  and  for 
hours  together  they  can  make  speeches  with  an  expression  and  play 
of  gesture  which  are  very  amusing  to  a  European."*    And  **  they  are 
distinguished  from  all  other  East  Africans  by  intellectual  capacity  and 
teachableness,  so  that  they   are   much   sought  after  by  the   slave- 
dealers."  • 

1  Mitterrutzner,   p.  10.  «  Krapf's  Travels,  p.  72.  •  Ibid.  p.  75. 

<  Ibid.  p.  7t).  »  Ibid.  p.  74. 
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161.  The  consonants  of  the  Galla  language,  as  well  as  they  can 
be  made  out,  are  :  A:,  ^,  k\  gr',  ^  <',  g?,  ^',  ^,  d^  b,  h^  y,  Sj  z,  8,  z,  tr,  /,  r, 
/,  n,  n,  m.  The  vowels  are  o^  g,  e,  t,  o,  ti,  long  and  short  *'  The 
decided  propensity  of  the  Galla  language  to  vowels  is  so  great  that  not 
a  single  word  ends  in  a  consonant,  that  no  word  begins  with  two 
consonants,  and  that  a  concurrence  of  three  consonants  is  avoided.'' 
Tenues  also  are  rare,  and  medials  frequent,  so  that  the  language  is 
very  soft ;  h  can  only  begin  a  word.  Tutschek  speaks  also  of  an 
entirely  breathless  i,  and  suggests  an  analogy  to  the  Amharic  t- 
consonants  (see  V.  141).^ 

162.  The  Galla  language  has  no  article.  The  stem  of  the  verb  may 
generally  be  used  as  a  substantive;  but  sometimes  in  becoming  a 
substantive  it  changes  final  a  to  o.  Substantives  denoting  the  agent 
change  the  final  a  of  the  verbal  stem  to  iu,  with  euphonic  change.^ 

Substantives  form  a  plural  in  -oda,  sometimes  in  -nt,  but  the 
plural  number  is  very  seldom  used,  plurality  being  thought  rather  as 
a  collective  substantive  and  expressed  by  a  singular  noun.  Such 
nouns  may  take  -^*a  to  limit  them  to  a  single  individual  Gender  is 
distinguished  as  masculine  or  feminine.  Collective  nouns  are  thought 
as  feminine  ;  and  even  plural  nouns  are  nearly  always  considered  as 
feminine,  and  take  the  verb  in  the  feminine  singular.^  If  the  stem 
of  the  noun  ends  in  6,  i,  o,  or  u,  it  takes  -n  in  the  nominative ;  if  it 
ends  in  a  it  takes  -n,  or  changes  a  to  f  or  ni,  the  latter  causing  or 
suffering  euphonic  change.^  The  instrumental  also  takes  -ni  or  n  /  ^ 
and  -n  stands,  too,  for  concerning,  and  for  along  with.^  This  affix  is 
probably  in  all  these  cases  pronominal,  representing  the  act  or  state  in 
connection  with  the  subject  or  the  instrument,  &c  There  is  no 
expression  for  the  relation  to  the  direct  object,  or  to  the  genitive ; 
and  the  other  relations  are  expressed  by  postpositions,  of  which  and 
of  coig unctions  there  are  very  few.  Sometimes  a  pronominal  con- 
nective n  is  subjoined  to  a  postposition  to  represent  the  act  or  state 

he 
expressed  by  the  governing  verb  as  involved  in  the  relation,  as  ini 

mother    his     to  said  I    alone  my  by       be 

hcig'a  '  za  '  it  '  n  d^eg'e,  he  said  to  his  mother,^  ani  koba'ko'ti'n  taa 
I  am  alone  (by  my  'lone).^  Sometimes  it  is  subjoined  to  a  conjunc- 
tion or  a  direct  object  to  represent  the  fact  in  correlation  with  these, 

if        I    thee       spare 
as  TioTi  ani  zi  •  n  g  izu,  if  I  spare  thee.^ 

163.  The  adjectives  are  either  verbal  or  nominal  stems  used  adjec- 
tively ;  *  and  when  predicates,  they  take  -g'a  for  copula ;  ^®  they  may 
also  be  used  as  adverbs. ^^ 

The  adjective  follows  its  substantive,  and  agrees  with  it  in  gender 
and  number,  taking  -tu  or  -tiy  or  changing  -a  to  -o,  for  feminine ;  and 
taking  -oda  or  -t  with  euphonic  change,  or  reduplicating  or  altering 
the  root,  for  plural.     Many  adjectives  have  but  one  form  for  both 

>  Tatschek'i  Grammar,  p.  1>9.  '  Ibid,  sects.  177|  178. 

*  Ibid,  sects.  179-182.  «  Ibid.  sect.  184.  •  Ibid.  sect.  189. 

*  Tutschek*8  Dictionary,  p.  176.  '  Tutschek's  Grammar,  sect  191. 

*  Tutschek's  Dictionary,  p.  175,  takes  n  for  part  of  first  personal  pronoun. 

*  Tutschek's  Grammar,  sect.  192.         i«  Ibid.  sect.  195.        ^^  Ibid.  sect.  194. 
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genders.  The  postposition  follows  the  adjective  or  the  possessiTe 
pronoun  (see  above).  There  is  no  adjectival  expression  of  degrees 
of  comparison.^ 

I     me  thon  thee  he    him    the   her 

164.  The  personal  pronouns  are :  am^  fio,  aiiy  ziy  iniy  iza,  izin^  in; 

12        8 
plural  both  subject  and  object,  nu,  mn,  tzan.' 

The  formative  of  the  agent,  -iu  (162),  may  be  subjoined  to  the 
objective  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns,  and  form  a  noun  whidi 
expresses  the  person  emphatically  though  regarded  itself  as  of  the 
third  person.' 

my    thy    his    her     our        your       thor 

The  possessive  suffixes  are :  -ko,  -ke,  -za^  -zi^  -^^Mf  -icezam,  -zaxi 
Sometimes  the  postposition  ii,  meaning  to,  or  belonging  to,  is  added  to 
the  suffixes  to  express  possession.  They  are  affixed  to  some  noons 
which  are  used  as  elements  of  relation  governing  them,  as  gara^  part ; 

part    my 

gara'kOy  to  me.* 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  kana^  -ana^  this,  in  the  nomina- 
tive kuni;  zanGy  that,  in  the  nominative  zuni;  they  are  ihe  same  for 
both  genders  and  numbers.^  An  emphatic  demonstrative  is  expressed 
by  kan  following  the  third  personal  pronoun.^ 

165.  The  GraUa  verb  is  remarkable  for  its  prolific  production  of 
causative  and  middle  verbal  stems.  It  is  as  if  the  principal  inters 
of  fact  lay  in  effects,  whether  thought  as  external  to  the  subject  or  as 
referring  to  it  And  the  verb  being  thought  in  its  effect,  as  soon 
as  it  became  by  use  a  single  idea,  was  ready  for  a  new  formation  to 
express  a  doing  or  being  which  should  realise  that  effect  Thus  the 
causative  affix  -za,  and  the  middle  -^o,  may  occur  accumulated  sevezal 
times  on  a  root ;  <^  but  such  accumulation  requires  that  the  pievioua 
part  shall  have  been  reduced  by  use  to  a  simple  thought ;  so  that 
these  formations  cannot  be  put  together  at  will,  but  grow  natutallj 
out  of  previous  habitual  applications.  They  do  not  express  a  large 
synthesis  of  thought,  but  are  of  the  same  nature  as  African  derivatives 
in  general,  according  to  the  account  given  of  these  in  Sect  IL  3. 

Intensives  are  formed  by  reduplication.^ 

A  passive  may  be  formed  from  all  transitive  verbs  by  subjoining 
■<iniay  which,  like  other  affixes,  produces  euphonic  changes.  The 
Gallfits,  however,  prefer  speaking  in  the  active.^ 

A  formation  similar  to  the  passive  is  that  of  denominative  verb 
derived  from  adjectives.  These  are  formed  by  adding  -ama  and  drop- 
ping the  final  vowel  of  the  adjective  or  its  whole  termination,  if  this 
be  ezoy  as  hiezOj  poor ;  hioma,  to  become  poor.^® 

166.  The  verb  has  two  simple  tenses,  a  present  and  a  not-present, 
which  may  be  either  past  or  future,  and  two  compound  tenses,  a 
perfect  and  a  future,  and  it  has  also  a  subjunctive  mood.     The  endings, 


^  Tutschek*B  Grammar,  secte.  196-200. 
s  Ibid,  sect  219.  «  Ibid,  secte.  225-228. 

<  Ibid,  sect  246.  ^  ibid,  sect  44. 

•  Ibid.  Beet.  105.  ^^  Ibid.  sect.  108. 


*  Ibid.  sect.  218. 

s  Ibid.  Mcts.  241,  242. 

•  Ibid.  sect.  102. 
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according  to  tenee,  mood,  and  person,  are  as  follows ;  ^  they  combine 
"with  euphonic  change : — 


Preieiit. 

Not-proB. 

Perfeot. 

Fature. 

Subjunc 

Imper, 

1st  sing.,         -a 

-e 

-era 

-uf'an'dira 

-u 

•  ■ . 

2d      „            4a 

4e 

4e'rta 

-u/'dirta 

4u 

4^  'U 

3d      „            -a 

-e 

-era 

-uf'dira 

-u 

•  •  • 

3d      „   fern.,  4% 

4e 

4e'rti 

-uf'dirti 

4u 

•  •  • 

1st  plural,       -na 

-ne 

■ne'rra 

-uf'dirra 

-nu 

•  •  • 

2d       „           4u 

4ani 

4antfiu 

-uf'dirtu 

4ani 

-a 

3d       „           -u 

-ant 

-ani'ru 

-uf'fliru 

-ant  2 

... 

The  a  of  the  first  and  third  singular  present  involves  no  element 
of  person,  for  it  is  still  retained  when  the  verbal  stem  is  used  as  a 
noun.  3  It  expresses  a  sense  of  the  succession  of  being  or  doing,  and 
is  reduced  to  e  in  the  not-present,  and  to  t«  in  the  subjunctive  and  in 
the  infinitive.  In  the  second  and  third  plural  of  the  not-present  and 
of  the  subjunctive  there  seems  to  be  more  sense  of  the  individual 
than  in  the  present,  for  the  plural  element  is  a  distinct  suffix,  -ni. 
This  is  probably  because  in  the  present  there  is  a  stronger  sense 
of  the  common  being  or  doing  in  which  the  individual  is  merged. 
The  future  is  compounded  of  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  dtra^  to  be, 
and  the  particle  ufy  which  is  akin  to  g^ufa^  to  come,  subjoined  to  the 
verbal  stem.     In  the  first  singular  the  person  an  is  interposed 

The  perfect  combines  with  the  not-present  of  the  verb,  the  present 
of  dira^  its  first  syllable  being  dropped.  In  some  dialects  this  syl- 
lable is  not  dropped,  so  that  the  two  parts  are  complete.^  There  is  a 
remarkable  want  of  unity  in  this  formation  which  calls  to  mind  the 
Kafir  verb.  In  Galla  the  verb  is  thought  so  much  in  the  efiect,  that 
in  the  perfect  the  completion  separates  from  the  present  afiection 
of  the  subject. 

The  subjunctive  is  used  *'  in  nearly  all  the  cases  in  which  this  mood 
is  employed  in  Latin,"  as  well  as  with  the  negative  hin,^ 

The  imperative  second  singular  ending  is  -4,  which  is  changed  to  -u 
in  middle  verbs.® 

If  the  verb  «nd  in  -g'a,  this  becomes  -da  in  third  singular ;  probably 
owing  to  an  original  n  of  third  person,  for  the  same  change  takes  place 
in  nouns  before  the  n  of  the  nominative.''  In  the  infinitive  -g^a 
becomes  -(tu  instead  of  -g'u  before  verbs  of  motion,  wish,  or  fear,  and 
when  followed  by  the  negative  verbs  dida,  to  deny ;  g'ahOf  to  fail ; 
bag^a,  to  omit.^  This  relaxation  of  utterance  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
closeness  of  the  connection  with  these  verbs. 

167.  The  postposition  tt,  which  is  used  to  express  a  dative  relation 
and  sometimes  a  genitive  relation  in  the  sense  of  belonging  to,^  is 
subjoined  to  the  not-present  tense  to  connect  it  as  a  participle  with 
that  to  which  it  belongs  as  such  j^®  as  we  might  say  in  English,  we 

^  Tutachek's  Grammar,  BCcts.  121-124,  185.  ^  j^id,  sects.  112,  145. 

>  Ibid,  sect  177.  *  Ibid.  eect.  140.  »  Ibid.  sect.  112. 

«  Ibid.  lect.  145.  ^  ibid.  sect.  137.  »  Ibid.  sect.  150. 

^  Ibid.  sect.  186.  i<'  Ibid.  sect.  154. 
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on  not  knowing;  for  we  not  knowing.  In  the  first  person  am  is 
subjoined  to  ti,  so  that  the  ending  is  -tani.^ 

When  the  verb  is  preceded  by  hama  until,  or  aka  in  order  ihat^  it 
becomes  subjunctive,  and  also  takes  the  postposition  -ti^  meaning  ta' 

When  preceded  by  oto,  whilst,  it  is  also  subjunctive,  and  tak^  post- 
position -yi  if  affirmative ;  ^  but  if  the  sentence  be  negative,  the  verb, 
when  preceded  by  oto,  is  reduced  to  its  stem  and  takes  -ittL^ 

Interrogative  verbs  in  any  tense,  when  affirmative,  subjoin  -re^  and 
when  negative,  -mi.* 

A  peiSect  participle  is  formed  by  subjoining  -fiant  to  the  verbal 
stem;^  of  which,  perhaps,  na  expresses  completion,  and  ni  is  pro- 
nominal, representing  in  connection  with  the  participle  that  to  which 
it  belongs. 

The  verb  is  sometimes  strengthened  by  prefixing  tn-,^  which  seems 
to  be  a  pronominal  element  to  demonstrate  the  subject.  If  the  subject 
be  first  person  singular,  ani  is  subjoined  to  ttu 

168.  The  adverb  is  usually  expressed  in  Galla  by  a  verb  in  the  not- 
present,  which,  with  its  proper  person-ending,  precedes  the  prindpal 
verb,^  and  if  the  sentence  be  negative,  the  principal  verb  takes  ^e 
negativa  This  is  a  striking  instance  of  want  of  unity  in  the  verbal 
expression  of  fact  Other  verbs  also  are  used,  with  the  verbs 
dependent  on  them,  in  their  own  tense  and  person  following  them ;  * 
these  are  danda,  to  be  able;  rawada,  to  finish;  beka^  to  know; 
dag'aba,  to  be  weary. 

Verbs  are  negatived  by  prefixing  Jiirh  with  euphonic  change ;  or 
by  connecting  the  verb  in  the  infinitive  with  one  of  the  verbs  of 
negative  meaning. 

The  imperative  not  only  prefixes  ^V,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
subjoins  -in  ;  the  not-present  prefixes  hinr-,  and  subjoins  -ne. 

Other  parts  of  speech  subjoin  the  negative  'initi,^^ 

169.  ^e  general  order  of  the  elements  of  fact  is,  that  the  subject 
precedes  what  it  realises,  and  the  governed  word  goes  before  the 
governing.  The  genitive,  however,  follows  its  governing  noon,"  and 
the  adjective  follows  the  noun  with  which  it  agrees." 

170.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  distinct  evidence  of  a  frag- 
mentary character ;  and  there  are  traces  of  resemblance  to  the  Syro- 
Arabian  languages,  which  seem  to  indicate  a  Syro-Arabian  origin. 
Yet  the  structure  of  the  language  in  other  respects  is  such  that  it 
cannot  be  classed  as  a  Syro-Arabian  language,  even  though  the  points 
of  difference  are  for  the  most  part  to  be  found  also  in  Amharic  in  a 
less  degree. 

The  plural-ending  -oda  corresponds  to  Amharic  -o/*,  Ethiopic 
feminine  -at,  and  Hebrew  feminine  -oB;  and  the  rarer  plural  ending 
-ni  -fly  which  is  found  also  in  the  second  and  third  plural  of  what 
corresponds  to  the  Syro-Arabian  imperfect,  is  similar  to  Arabic  -na 

^  Tutflchek's  Grammar,  sect  135.         '  Ibid,  sect  116.  *  Ibid,  sect  IIS. 

*  Ibid.  sect.  119.                    »  Ibid,  sects.  114, 115  •  Ibid,  sect  155. 

7  Ibid.  sect.  138.                    «  Ibid,  sects.  171, 172,  193. '  »  Ibid,  sect  170. 

»»  Ibid,  sects.  174-176.          i»  Ibid.  sect.  186.  "  i^ji  aect.  196. 
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which  is  found  in  the  same  persons.  The  conception  of  the  plural  as 
collective  and  feminine;  the  element  t  for  the  feminine  adjective; 
and  in  the  personal  pronouns  and  person- endings  n  of  the  first  person, 
t  of  the  second,  u  for  the  plural,  and  i  for  the  feminine,  are  all  Syro- 
Arabian;  the  strengthening  pronominal  -tu  is  Ethiopic  (Y.  132); 
and  the  o  of  the  possessive  suffix  first  singular  may  be  compared  with 
the  u  of  the  person-ending  first  singular  of  the  perfect  in  Arabic, 
Ethiopic,  and  Amharic. 

dem.    before  IB    him       vith      speak  iniin. 

171.   Examples:  (1.)  JRufa  Jean    dura'H    iza    wcuVin    dubofVw 

refuse  3d  fern,  be  afraid  pari,  him  behind  go  away  infin.  refuse  3d  f em. 

did  •  te  zoda  *  nan  iza  duha  moJccutu  •  did  •  te^  Ruf a,  who 
would  not  speak  to  him  before,  being  afraid,  would  not  now  go  away 
from  behind  him ;  ^  hm  is  the  demonstrative  used  as  relative ;  dubaSu 
and  maka/fu  are  the  infinitives  of  duhacfa  and  makag'a  (166),  used 
before  the  negative  verb  didte^  which  is  the  not-present  third  feminine 
of  dida  (168) ;  zodanan^  euphonic  for  zodananiy  is  perfect  participle 

do  dem.  ye  like  2d  pi. 
of  zoda  (167).  (2.)  Goda  kan  izin  feg'-tani^  do  what  you  like;^ 
the  verb  has  its  person,  though  the  personal  pronoun  as  subject 
immediately  precedes;  it  is  subjunctive,  being  thought  as  con- 
cattle  his  dem.  remain  3d  pL  took  went 
tingent.  (3.)  Zufe  Ion  •  za  lean  haf  •  ani  fug'ag'e  ademe^  Zufe 
took  his  cattle,  which  remained  and  went ;  ^  the  verbs  are  all 
not-present,  unless  hafani  is  subjunctive  after  the  relative  (166). 

youth     nom.  dem.    home      be  subj.       all       fern,    came 

(4.)  Dargago  •  n  kan  mana  dir  •  u    V ileum  '  tu    g*ufe^   the  young 

men  who  might  be  at  home  all  came ;  ^  dargago  is  a  collective  noun 

with  the  nominative  ending  n  (162) ;  diru  is  third  person  masculine, 

he  dem. 
but  dirtu^  feminine,  would  be  equally  correct*  (162).     (5.)  Inikan 

eat  subj.  notfiaye  subj. 

nad^  '  u  n  kab  •  «,  ille  qtuxi  edat  non  habet  y  *  n  is  the  negative  hiii 
with  hi  elided  euphonically ;   hin  is  followed  by  the  subjunctive 

fire        pipe       up        took      cord     bind    3d  pL  pronL  on    put 
(166).     (6.)  Ihida  gaka  guha  fug'e  funo    hicf  '  ani  '  n    ira  kae 

cord  set  on  fire  broke 

funo  g^hag'e  tite,  he  took  the  fire  up  (out  of)  •  the  tobacco  pipe, 
put  it  on  the  cord  with  which  they  had  bound  him,  set  on  fire  the 
cord,  and  broke  it ;  *  the  verbs  are  all  not-present ;  7^  subjoined  to 
hig'ani  represents  funo  pronominally,  and  makes  the  verb  a  personal 

word  thou 

participle  agreeing  with/M«o/  compare -Twim  (167).     (7.)  Duhi  ati 

speak  2d  sing.  I   not  know  subj. 

ditbag* '  ta  ani  m  beJcu,  the  word  thou  spcakest  I  do  not  under- 
stand ;  *  here  the  verb  with  its  person  and  subject  qualifies  the  noun 
dubi  without  taking  -n  to  represent  it ;  ??i  is  hin  with  hi  elided  and  n 
changed  to  m  by  6  the  initial  of  the  following  word ;  liin  is  followed  by 

what  for  thou   kiU    neg.  verb  2d  sing.  child 

the  subjimctive.     (8.)  Mali'f  ati  a/tezu  '  did  '    ta    zololia  ilma' 

^  Tutschek's  Grammar,  scot.  249. 
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pL  on   sit  lubj.  dem. 

nz'ira  tez  *  u  kana^  why  killest  thou  not  the  zololia  which  sits  upon 

its  young ;  ^  here  the  verb  which  with  its  object  qualifies  the  noun 
zololia  is  followed  by  kana  to  represent  that  noun ;  OfTezu  is  the  infini- 
tive of  Ofteza  followed  by  the  present  of  dida  to  refuse,  used  as  a 
negative  verb ;  in  ilnianzira  z  is  inserted  euphonically  in  the  plural 

child    nom.  3d.  pen.  amg.  fern,  forest  into  enter 

element  m  (162).     (9,)  Hiffole^n  izin  hozona'ti  nakam' 

3d.  ling.  fem.  that  nom.  there  in  itray  3d.  pi.  perf . 

te  zuni      ati '  ti  ha^ '  ani  •  rw,    the    children     who    had 

entered  the  forest  lost  their  way  in  it ;  ^  the  noun  huVoU  taken  as  a 
collective  is  thought  as  feminine,  in  izin  she,  and  in  nak'amte,  yet  the 
principal  verb  hag'aniru  is  plural ;  hag  a  is  middle  form  of  6a  to  go, 

meaning  to  go  without  an  object ;  naJcama  is  from  nak'a  to  put  in,  -avia 

when  they  mountain  red  fexa.  pronL  heid 
inactive  element  (166).  (10.)  Yoinuizan  ttdu  diniiu  '  n  mata' 
their    raise  3d  pL  infantry  nom.   flee  3d  fem. 

zani  bafag'  •  ani  lafo  '  n  gmzi  •  te^  when  they  showed  themsdves 
upon  the  rod  mountain  the  infantry  fled ;  ^  for  -«  supplying  the  place 
of  a  postposition  see  162 ;  bafarfa  is  a  double  derivatlTO  from  ba  to 
go,  being  the  middle  formation  of  baza  to  cause  to  go  (165),  in  which 
z  becomes  /  by  the  euphonic  laws  of  the  language ;  lafon^  feminine 

house      he   spoke  to  oome  Ist  pL  not-pres. 

collective.     (11.)  Mana  ini  ^eg'eti  g'uf    •    ««,  we   came  to 

place      youth    nom.  these  nom. 
the  house  (which)  he  spoke  ol^     (12.)  Irge  dargago^n       kuni 

man  this      see  3d  sing.  fem.  to  me  lead  imper. 

nami'fcL  kana  argi  *  te  *  ti  na  gez  *  i,  lead  me  to  the  man  whom 
these  young  men  saw  ;  ^  so  Tutschek  translates  it,  though  it  seems  to 
mean,  lead  me  to  the  place  where  these  young  men  saw  this  man; 
the  general  noun  nama  is  limited  to  an  individual  by  -fa  (162); 
the  collective  dargagon  puts  verb  in  the  feminine  person  singular 


KANUEI. 

172.  In  Bornou,  west  of  the  Lake  Tchad,  half-way  across  Africa, 
south  of  the  Sahara,  is  spoken  the  language  called  the  Kanuri.  The 
Kanuri  consonants  are  :  /r,  g,  f ,  t,  t\  d,  d\  p,  b,  h,  y^  5,  »,  2,  it,  /,  r,  /, 
«,  7i,  m  ;  the  vowels :  a,  a,  e,  e,  <f,  t,  o,  o,  u.  The  vowels  affect  each 
other  through  an  intervening  consonant  as  if  they  were  predominant; 
and  there  are  the  diphthongs — ai,  et,  ot,  ui,  au,  gu.  The  consonants 
in  concurrence  suffer  euphonic  change  to  such  an  extent  as  to  indicate 
a  want  of  versatility  of  utterance.^ 

173.  In  Kanuri  there  is  no  article;  but  its  place  is  sometimes 
supplied  by  the  demonstrative  suffix  -te.  The  noun  is  distinguished 
from  the  verb,  so  that  the  verbal  stem  is  not  used  as  a  noun,  but 
requires  a  prefix  to  make  it  such.  This  prefix  for  verbal  stems  which 
are  thought  subjectively  is  ncm,  and  for  those  which  are  thought 

Tutschtk'a  Grammar,  sect.  249.  '  Tutschek's  Dictionary,  p.  127. 

3  KoUc,  Grammar,  p.  9-13. 
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more  objectively  is  ken;  the  former  prefix  is  used  also  with  nouns 
and  adjectives  to  form  substantives  denoting  the  corresponding  abstract 

father  bad 

attribute;  as  nenvaba,  fatherhood;  fihn'dibi,  badness;  it  is  some- 
times reduced  to  rtr;  km-  is  used  with  the  cardinal  numbers  to  form 
the  ordinals.  Both  prefixes  in  combining  with  the  stem  are  attended 
by  euphonic  change.  They  may  be  used  to  form  abstract  substantives 
from  any  verbal  or  nominal  stems.^ 

The  personal  element  -ma  may  be  subjoined  to  nouns  or  verbal 
stems  to  express  the^possessor  or  the  agent ;  or  to  names  of  countries 
to  express  the  native ;  and  this  element  in  the  plural  becomes  -bti^  as 
Kafir  um-  becomes  abor.  The  suffix  -mi  seems  to  be  diminutive,  it  is 
subjoined  to  proper  names,  and  means  son  of.  The  suffixes  -ri  and 
-ram  seem  to  be  akin  to  the  dative  -ro,  and  to  mean  belonging  to.* 

The  plural  is  generally  formed  by  -wa^  but  is  often  unexpressed. 
And  there  seems  to  be  a  trace  of  the  individualising  of  a  collective 
(162)  in  kdm  person,  compared  wit)i  dm  people ;  kdmu  woman,  dmua 
or  kdmua  women ;  kemende^  is  this  year  ;  m^ruie,  a  year  ago.* 

The  noun  has  a  nominative  ending  -ye ;  and  postpositions  of  case, 
-be  genitive,  -ro  dative,  -gd  accusative  (see  Nubian,  128),  -ntn  or  -n 
locative,^  which,  however,  leave  the  noun  and  are  subjoined  to  the 
ac^ective  or  to  the  suffixed  possessive  pronoun  when  the  noun  is  accom- 
panied by  these ;  ye  is  probably  pronominal,  strengthening  the  noun, 
for  it  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  postpositions,  or  attached  without 
these  to  the  direct  object^  Four  other  postpositions  are  mentioned, 
Ian  on,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  locative  of  a  lost  noun  la;  deri  round, 
which  is  the  stem  of  a  verb ;  rianga  because  of,  and  gadi  or  gei  like.^ 

But  there  is  also  a  particle  wa  which  is  used  as  copulative  conjunc- 
tion,^ and  which  as  a  postposition  may  be  subjoined  to  a  noun,  or  to 

the  last  term  of  a  correlation  to  connect  it  with  another  noun ;  as 

sword     hand  in 
Icasdgar  musko'nioay  having  a  sword  in  the  hand.     It  may  also  be 

thon  weep  2d  pers.  go  2d  peri,  perf . 

subjoined  to  an  inflected  verb ;  as  ni   yire  •  min  •  wa  lene    •    mi, 
thou  hast  gone  weeping,  i.e.,  with  weeping.* 

The  supply  of  conjunctions  is  scanty,  like  that  of  postpositions. 

The  plural  element  remains  attached  to  the  noun,  when  this  is 
followed  by  an  adjective;"  the  adjective  taking  no  plural ;^°  and 
when  there  is  no  adjective,  -ye  and  the  postpositions  of  case  follow  the 
plural  element" 

The  noun  has  no  distinction  of  gender,^^  nor  the  adjective  of  degree 
of  comparison.^' 

singiilar.  plural. 

12      3        1  2  3 

174.  The  personal  pronouns  are:  tvu,  ni^  si,  amli,  namlif  sandi. 
The  plurals  may  be  contracted  into  ei,  7ieiy  sei     i^ 

^  KoUe,  Grammar,  p.  19-22.  ^  jbij.  p.  83-36.  »  Ibid.  p.  23. 

*  Ibid.  p.  24.  '  Ibid.  pp.  30,  87, 162.  «  Ibid.  p.  145. 

7  Ibid.  p.  146.  8  Ibid.  p.  32.  >  Ibid.  p.  37.  ^^  Ibid.  p.  204. 

^*  Ibid.  p.  24.  1-'  Ibid.  p.  25.  ^3  Ibid.  p.  205. 
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lingular.  plonl. 

12        3        12  3 

The  personal  possessive  suffixes  are :  -m,  -nemj  -nte,  -nde^  -ndo^  -nfa. 
Sometimes,  when  the  noun  ends  in  a  consonant,  a  vowel  is  inserted  for 
euphony  before  the  possessive  suffix;  sometimes  there  is  other  euphonic 
change.  The  n  is  probably  a  pronominal  connective  element  repre- 
senting the  substantive  in  connection  with  the  possessive.  Suffixed 
to  kage,  which  is  only  thus  used,  the  possessive  suffixes  form  pos^s- 
sives  used  substantively ;  that  of  the  first  singular  is  kage  instead  of 
kdgenu 

The  demonstratives  are :  tu  that,  tdni  those,  ate  or  -te  this,  €tm  these. 
This  plural  element  nt,  which  in  the  personal  pronouns  is  ndi,  is  also 
in  GaUa  (162).i 

The  indefinite  elements  are :  nduy  ndd,  ydy  afi  ;  they  readily  enter 
into  composition,  and  all  but  ya  are  used  interrogatively. 

175.  The  Kanuri  verb  has  marks  of  affinity  to  the  Nubian  verb 
which  suggest  a  comparison  between  them;  and  the  remarkable 
peculiarities  of  the  former  may  perhaps  best  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
such  comparison. 

In  both  languages  the  verb  has  generally  an  element  of  person,  even 
when  the  subject  immediately  precedes.  But  the  sense  of  &e  affection 
of  the  subject  which  appears  in  the  Nubian  verb  (130),  is  to  be 
found  only  in  a  portion  of  the  Kanuri  verbs ;  so  that  these  must  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  more  subjective  verbs  and  the  less  sub- 
jective.^ Not  only  do  the  former  in  their  simpler  formations  in  the 
first  and  second  person  possess  an  element  expressive  of  the  affection 
of  the  subject  which  is  absent  from  the  latter ;  but  the  verbal  stem 
itself  is  differently  affected  in  the  two  classes  by  the  elements  of  person, 
tense,  and  object.  For  in  Kanuri  the  attention  given  to  the  nature  of 
substantive  objects  and  of  beings  and  doings  as  thought  in  its  general 
associations,  is  not  such  as  to  secure  for  the  radical  part  the  first  place 
in  the  formation ;  and  when  the  radical  part  becomes  more  particular 
it  follows  the  element  which  limits  it. 

In  the  third  person,  which  involves  less  sense  of  inner  personality 
than  the  first  or  second,  the  less  subjective  verbs  are  thought  not  in 
their  pure  subjective  associations,  which  are  the  same  for  every  subject, 
but  with  a  sense  of  outer  manifestation  which  is  determined  by  the 
subject  And  in  these  verbs,  consequently,  the  element  of  the  third 
person  precedes  instead  of  following  the  verbal  stem.  In  the  past  and 
future,  in  which  the  sense  of  subjectivity  is  reduced  by  remoteness, 
the  less  subjective  verbs  have  not  sufficient  subjectivity  to  retain  the 
element  of  third  person,  and  this  is  dropped. 

In  the  past  and  future  also  in  all  the  persons,  the  less  subjective 
verbs  being  thought  with  more  sense  than  the  other  verbs  of  their 
outer  manifestation  in  the  succession  of  facts,  and  with  less  sense  of 
their  subjective  associations,  which  are  the  same  in  every  position  in 
time,  are  more  deeply  affected  by  that  position ;  so  that  the  idea  of  the 

'  Kulle,  Grammar,  pp.  26-31.  ^  Ibid.  p.  54. 
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verbal  stem  is  detennmed  by  it,  and  the  stem  is  preceded  by  the 
elements  of  past  and  future. 

The  two  classes  of  verbs  are  differently  affected  by  the  reflexive 
object.  In  the  more  subjective  verbs  the  reflexive  object  naturally 
takes  the  place  proper  to  tlie  element  which  expresses  the  affection  of 
the  subject,  immediately  preceding  the  person-ending.  But  in  the 
less  subjective  verbs  the  reflexive  object  immediately  precedes  the 
verbal  stem,  the  element  of  third  person  being  dropped,  and  those  of 
past  and  future  going  first ;  because  the  sense  of  the  third  person  as  sub- 
ject^ already  weak,  is  weakened  by  that  of  the  subject  as  object,  and  it 
is  therefore  dropped,  while  the  verbal  stem,  thought  in  its  outer  mani- 
festation in  the  subject,  is  so  affected  by  having  this  for  its  object  that 
it  needs  the  reflexive  element  prefixed  to  it  to  give  it  an  inward 
direction. 

176.  The  element  which  represents  the  affection  of  the  subject  is 
n;  it  does  not  enter  into  the  past  or  future. 

■ingaUtf.  plural. 

1  2     3     12        3 

The  essential  elements  of  person  are  g  or  sk^  m,  fy  ye,  (»)«,  fa} 
There  are  five  tenses,  which  tend  to  have  the  following  endings : 
durative 4n ;  non-durative  or  abstract  -p,  or  in  first  singular  o ;^  perfect 
-i  ;  post  and  future  -d  /  the  past  also  .subjoins  go  to  the  stem  of  the 
more  subjective  verbs,  and  prefixes  Id  to  the  less  subjective  verbs ; 
and  the  future  subjoins  to  to  the  stem  of  the  more  subjective  verbs, 
and  prefixes  ti  to  the  less  subjective  verbs. 

Thus  the  formation  of  tense  and  person  is  as  follows  : 

iubjective.    I>tt«*iv«'      dnroUve.      P«rf«o*-         P"*-         Future.    Imperative. 

Vnte'ia^'XKn  Se»}-»'^'*  -^^'^^"^  ■^'^'^^'^ 

2d  sing,    -n'hn'in  -n'em        -rt'em't  -g'am  -f'am       -ne 

3d     „      -f-in  'fe  -f*l  -goii'o  -fo'ti'd 

1st  pL      -n^ye-n  -n'ye         -n'yl  -gei-ye  -fei'ye      -n'yo'gd 

2d    „       -niJi'm  -n'tl  -n'U'tct  -go'u  -fo'u        -iwgd 

3d    „       4*e'i  -fa  4*e'i  -gi'da  -f^-da 


Subjeotiye. 

1st  sing,  sk'in  sk'e         sk'i         ki  sk'o     fi-ak'o 

2d    „       -m'in  -m  -m'l  ki  -em      fi  -em      -e 

3d    „      ee4{n)     |  ^  ^g- ^2 1  ^*<^-*  ^ -o         {% -o 

IstpL      iy)e*n        -{y)e  -{y)e         ki '{y)c     tH -(y)e    -yo'go 

2d    „       -wt  -u  'Wt  ki  -u        fi  -u        -o'go  * 

3d    „       fari{n)    { of  ;^«^2  }<•«-»        ^^         t'e'(^ 

The  letters  in  parenthesis  are  sometimes  omitted. 
The  use  of  i  and  0  in  the  above  to  express  the  proximate  and  the 
non-proximate  in  time  corresponds  to  the  use  of  the  vowels  of  position 

^  Kdlle,  Grammar,  p.  64.  ^  -p^^^  ^  53^ 

»  Ibid.  p.  46.  *  Ibid.  p.  66-84. 
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in  Woloff ;  and  in  it  e  is  the  characteristic  expression  of  &ct  in  the 
abstract  (see  I.  26-28).  The  element  of  the  past  in  Kanuri  corre- 
sponds to  ffei  in  Susu  (L  50) ;  and  that  of  the  future  to  (fo,  the  future 
of  the  verb  substantive  in  G^  The  element  of  the  third  person  in 
the  more  subjective  verbs  loses  life  by  reason  of  remoteness  in  the 
past  and  future,  and  consequently  drops  the  aspiration.  The  ending 
go,  in  the  imperative  plural,  corresponds  to  gu  the  plural  element  in 
Nubian,  with  which  language  the  verbal  formations  have  striking 
points  of  similarity.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  those  formations 
are  subject  to  much  euphonic  change,  as  are  also  those  which 
follow. 

177.  The  more  subjective  verbs  take  or  increase  a  transitive  signi- 
ficance^ by  inserting  ge  before  the  element  of  the  first  or  second 
person,  and  after  that  of  the  third  in  the  first  three  tenses ;  for  the 
third  person  clings  close  to  the  stem,  having  no  intervening  element 
of  subjective  affection ;  whereas  the  first  and  second  persons  exchange 
that  element  for  ge,  which  gives  an  outward  direction  to  the  verb, 
corresponding  as  it  does  to  pa,  the  postposition  of  the  direct  object ; 
and  n  being  dropped  the  element  of  the  first  singular  becomes  sk. 
The  past  and  future  elements  subjoin  ge,  and  become  gi  and  ft  before 
it ;  and  ge  also  changes  its  vowel  euphonically,  and  absorbs  that  of 
the  person  in  the  plural^  Only  a  few  of  the  less  subjective  verbs 
make  this  transitive  formation. 

The  more  subjective  verbs  become  reflexive  by  taking  te,  just  as 
they  take  ge,  except  that  te  absorbs  the  third  person,  and  that  the 
past  and  future  elements  become  ga  and  ia.^ 

The  less  subjective  verbs  prefix  te,  as  has  been  said,  to  the  verbal 
stem,  so  that  it  follows  the  past  and  future  elements  ka-  and  to-.' 

The  more  subjective  verbs  form  a  causative  by  prefixing  yite  oiyige 
to  the  transitive  or  ge  formation ;  the  less  subjective  by  prefixing  it  to 
their  simple  form.* 

Most  of  the  former  verbs  are  used  in  all  these  derived  forms.  But 
only  a  limited  number  of  the  less  subjective  verbs  have  developed  a 
transitive  or  causative  form,  while  they  invariably  form  a  reflexive.* 
The  causative  form  of  transitive  verbs  generally  expresses  only 
increase  of  transitiveness.^ 

tie 

Some  few  verbs  form  a  transitive  on  a  reflexive,  as  ker-te'ge'skin,  1 

tie  myself  to.^ 

The  tense  and  person-endings  given  above  for  the  more  subjective 
verbs  are  all,  except  the  perfect,  used  separately  as  the  parts  of  a 
verb  ngin,  I  say  or  I  think.* 

178.  The  negative  ni  is  subjoined  to  the  abstract  and  future,  sub- 
ject to  euphonic  change.® 

The  perfect  and  the  past  subjoin  -yd  to  express  the  subsequence  to 
them  of  a  principal  verb ;  and  the  abstract,  the  past,  and  the  future 

1  Kolle,  Grammar,  p.  46.  >  Ibid.  p.  56.  >  Ibid.  p.  69. 

*  Ibid,  pp.  61,  56.  B  Ibid.  p.  46.  s  i^id.  p.  48. 

7  Ibid.  p.  52.  8  ii^id^  p^  55^  ^^  Dictionary.       »  Ibid.  p.  84. 
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sabjoin  -na  to  express  contemporaneousness ;  both  subject  to  euphonic 
change.^ 

The  infinitive  of  the  more  subjective  verbs  is  formed  by  subjoining 
to  the  verbal  stem  4e  or  4a,  which  are  probably  pronominal ;  and  to 
this  ge  or  ga  is  suffixed  for  the  infinitive  of  the  transitive  form.^ 

The  infinitive  of  the  less  subjective  verbs  is  formed  by  nasalising 
the  initial  consonant  of  stem  and  changing  the  final  vowel  to  o,  ei, 
or  5.2 

The  present  active  participle  subjoins  -ma  to  the  infinitive  (173).' 

A  passive  participle  is  formed  only  by  the  more  subjective  verbs, 
gaia  being  subjoined  to  the  verbal  stem ;  ga  is  probably  the  past,^ 
and  ta  pronominaL 

There  is  an  interrogative  suffix  -ba,  a  predicative  suffix  -go,  and  an 
emphatic  suffix  -ma.^ 

179.  The  Kanuri  verb,  though  it  has  no  passive,  is  thought  strongly 
as  affecting  a  direct  object,  when  the  sense  of  this  is  most  vivid,  that 
is,  when  it  is  the  first  or  second  person.  This  reference,  however,  is 
not  thought  as  influencing  the  subject  to  do  or  to  be,  but  rather  as 
affecting  the  idea  of  what  the  subject  does,  or  of  the  state  in  which 
he  is ;  and  it  has  closer  connection,  therefore,  with  the  stem  than  with 
the  person.  In  the  less  subjective  verbs,  which  are  thought  more 
objectively  than  the  others,  in  their  outer  manifestation,  the  first  or 
second  personal  pronoun  as  object  determines  the  whole  thought  of 
the  verb,  and  is  prefixed  to  the  entire  formation.  In  the  more  sub- 
jective verbs  the  verbal  stem  is  thought  in  its  own  general  associations, 
but  subjoins  to  itself  the  first  or  second  personal  object,  so  that  this  is 
separated  by  the  elements  of  the  past  and  of  the  future  from  the  person 
of  the  verb ;  in  the  other  tenses  it  takes  the  place  of  the  affection  of 
the  subject  (176).  When  subject  and  object  are  of  the  same  person 
in  the  same  or  in  different  numbers,  this  formation  is  not  used.  In 
the  more  subjective  verbs  in  the  first  person  singular,  when  this  is 
expressed  by  ng,  the  idea  of  the  verb  is  too  subjective  to  take  up  an 
object. 

The  object  elements  are  for  the  first  person  ^,  and  for  the  second  n, 
their  plural  element;being  a,  which^  however,  sometimes  mingles  with 
the  elements  which  follow.  ^ 

180.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  distinct  evidence  of  a  frag- 
mentary character. 

181.  In  the  syntactical  construction  of  Kanuri  the  subject  gene- 
rally precedes  the  predicate ;  ^  the  adjective  follows  its  noun ; '  the 
personal  possessives  are  suffixed  to  their  noun,  even  when  this  is 
followed  by  an  adjective  or  genitive.®  The  genitive  may  either 
precede  pr  follow  the  governing  noun,  but  it  oftener  follows ;  ^  the 
adverb  may  either  precede  or  follow  what  it  affects ;  ^\  the  objects  and 
conditions  may  occupy  any  position."  A  subordinate  clause  may  be 
inserted  anywhere  in  a  sentence  without  any  particle  to  express  the 

»  KoUe,  Grammar,  p.  87-92.  *  Ibid.  p.  93.  ^  ibid.  p.  97. 

*  Ibid.  p.  98.  5  Ibid.  p.  273-281.  «  Ibid.  pp.  102, 121. 

7  Ibid.  p.  148.  »  Ibid.  p.  203.  »  Ibid.  pp.  160, 167. 

i<»  Ibid.  p.  163.  "  Ibid.  p.  163.  ^^  ibioi.  p.  152. 
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relation  in  which  it  stands  as  a  condition  of  the  fact,  or  with  a 
demonstrative  instead  of  such  particle ;  ^  it  may  also  be  connected  bj 
the  suffixed  particles  -ya  and  -na,'  but  there  is  scanty  expression  d 
the  relations  of  facts  to  each  other.'  The  case  postposition  is  often 
added  to  an  inflected  verb,  or  even  to  a  longer  proposition.^  A  post- 
position is  often  added  to  a  genitive  to  govern  ^e  combination  of  tiie 
governing  noun  and  genitive ;  ^  the  accusative  postposition  is  aften 
omitted.^  When  nouns  are  qualified,  or  in  apposition,  or  otherwise 
in  the  same  relation,  the  postposition  is  attadied  only  to  the  last 
word.^  Relative  propositions  are  treated  like  adjectives.®  The  last 
only  of  a  series  of  connected  facts  is  expressed  with  the  element  of 
the  pasty  or  perfect,  or  future,  the  others  being  in  the  non-dnrative.* 
There  is  no  copula.*^ 

thief    man  two  shirt  my  steal  past  3d  pL  eoatanpiBr. 

182.  Examples :  (1.)  Barbu kdm *dikai{/u'ni ndal'ge  -da    '    na 
word    one  emph.  speak  Sd  pL  neg. 
mana  tUo  'ma  maTia'fa '  nt,  the  two  thieves,  while  they  -were  steal- 

I  to-day  corpse   ass   of  walk 

ing  my  shirt,  did  not  speak  one  word."  (2.)  Wu  ku  lifd  koro'he^  le  ' 
1st  sing.  dnr.  previously  God  nom.  show  me  trans,  eat  1st  sing.  perf. 

ng  '  in  dugo  Alldye  pile  'se  'ge,  bu  '  sk  *  e,  1  have  eaten 
to-day  the  body  of  an  ass,  which  God  previously  showed  me  as  I  was 
walking ;  ^  Zt/^  korobe  is  qualified  by  the  following  clause,  of  whidi 
lengtn  is  a  subordinate  member,  without  any  expression  of  relation ; 
pelesege  is  the  third  singular  of  the  abstract  or  non-durative  tense  of 

the  transitive  or  ge  formation  of  the  verb  pdengin^  I  show,  with  the 

thou  father  my  aocos.  see  2d  sing,  snooei.  he  news  the 
first  person  as  object  (3.)  iW  abd'ni  '  gd  ru  '  m  "  ia  si  kUnrii 
teU  thee  fut.  3d  sing. 

gtde'n  'fo  'no,  when  thou  hast  seen  my  father,  he  will  tell  thee  the 
news ; "  ruml  is  the  second  singular  perfect,  and  to  this  ya  is  subjoined 

I       fire  for 

to  express  the  succession  to  it  of  the  principal  fact.     (4.)  Wu  kcamro 
mfrsend  2d  sing,  go  past  1st  sing,  succes.    fire  seelstsg.neg. 
8U  'not  'em    le'  ga  '  sga  '  nya  kanu  ru  'sga  *  ni,  I,  when  thou  sentest 
me  for  fire,  and  I  had  gone,  did  not  see  fire  ;^*  sunatem  is  the  second  singu- 
lar of  the  abstract  or  non-durative  tense,  its  position  in  time  being  ex- 

weplaes 

pressed  by  the  following  verb,  with  which  it  is  connected.   (5.)  Andina 

daughter  thy  of  to     wife   for  like  1st  pi.  thinlc  1st  pi.  come  1st  pL 

pero  'nem'be'ro,  kdmwrd  rag  '  e  n  '  ye,  kas  '  ye,  we  have  come 
to  the  place  of  thy  daughter,  as  we  thought  we  liked  her  for  a  wife.^ 
The  verbs  are  in  the  perfect,  or  ka»ye  may  be  perfect,  and  the  other 

3d  pi.  non-dur.  king  pers.  to   soldier    pL  his   nom. 

two  abstract.     (6.)         Ta         met  Bomwrndro  koganatffayU'i  ' ye 

say  past  3d  pi. 

gul  'ge  *  da,  said  his  soldiers  to  the  king  of  Bomu ;  ^^  f  a  is  equivalent  to 

1  KoUe's  Grammar,  pp.  164,  190.  »  Ibid.  p.  246,  252.  '  Ibid.  p.  246. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  166, 178.  »  Ibid.  p.  167.  •  Ibid,  p.  173, 

7  Ibid.  p.  176-178.  8  Ibid.  p.  188.     , 

»  Ibid.  pp.  225, 234,  236, 259.  ^^  Ibid.  p.  268.  »  Ibid.  p.  151. 

1*  Ibid.  p.  152.  M  Ibid.  p.  153.  "  Ibid.  p.  154. 

"  Ibid.  p.  155.  "  Ibid.  p.  162. 
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father  girl   of  boy  ofsalniation   his  3d  ling.  Moept 
said  they  (177).     (7.)  Abapero'be  tcUa'be    la/ea  •  n^e  €e  •  mdge^  the 

girl's  fa^er  accepts  the  boy's^salutation ;  ^  ^emdge  is  third  singular  non- 
boy  leproey  pen.  friend  his  of  word  hear  past  suoces. 

durativa  (8.)  TcUa  duR '  ma  soba'rU'i'bemanapdn'ga '  nydy  the  leprons 

woman  fish   boy  Sd  sing.  poss. 

boy  having  hoard  his  friend's  word.^    (9.)  Kdmu  bum  tata  '  nCe 
little  to  gave  place  stone 

ganarro  t\  the  woman  gave  the  fish  to  her  little  boy.'     (10.)  Nd  kgu' 

aoo.  lay  3d  sing.  dor.  aco.  wife  his     to  show  3d  sing,  trans. 

ga  gand  '  f  •  in  •  ga  kamwufwropele  •  fe  '  ge,  he  shows  his  wife  the 

place  where  he  used  to  lay  the  stone ; '  pelefege  is  third  singular  non- 
horse  he  to    king  nom.  send  3d  sing, 
durative  of  the  ge  formation.     (11.)  Per  si'ro  inei  'ye  feba  '  fe  • 

contemp.  to  3d  sing,  moont 

na  '  ro    fe  '    bd,  he  mounts  the  horse  which  the  king  now 

voice     hyena       hear  3d  sing,  arise  3d  sing,  side  his    loo. 
sent  him.*     (12.)  Mana  bultwbe  pan  *  fe      fi  •  fe      ru'nfe  'n 
hide  3d  sing. 
gera  '  ft,    ho  heard  the  voice  of  the  hyena,  arose,  and  hid  himself 

alone  (by  himself) ;  ^  the  tense  is  defined  only  in  the  last  verb  as 

father  my  he    king 

perfect^  the  others  are  abstract,  non-durative.     (13.)  Aba  'ni  si  mei, 
my  father  is  king;^  si  represents  a^ani  as  subject,  and  thereby 

I      wife  my  Lord   our  gen.  Sd  sing,  pay  perf. 
implies  the  copula.     (14.)  Wu  kdmU'ni  kom'andS*  be      fe  '  ramb  *  i, 

my  wife  has  paid  our  Lord  (died) ;  ^  tru  is  genitive  without  -be,  the 

I    middle     forest 
possession  being  expressed  in  the  suffix  -ni.     (15.)  Wu  furo  karagd' 
of    in  one  my  house  my  build  1st  sing,  non-dur. 

be  '  n  tHo  *  ni  nem  *  ni  tern   '  g     '    e,       I  build  my  house  alone  in 

I    horse  king    to 
the  midst  of  the  forest;®  tUonif  my  lone.     (16.)  Wu  per  mei'rd 
bring  1st  sing. 
ku  '    sk  '  o,  or  uni  meiro  per  kusko,  or  meiro  urn  per  kuskd^  or  per 

wu  metro  kusko^  or  uni  per  kusko  meiro,  or  per  meiro  tou  huskd,  I 

brought  a  horse  to  the  king.^ 


PUL, 

183.  The  Pul  language,  spoken  by  the  Fulah  race,  which  is  spread 
at  present  through  the  countries  west  of  Bomu,  identifies  that  race  as 
African,  though  they  have  neither  the  features  nor  the  hair  nor  the 
colour  of  the  negro.  The  language  is  remarkable  indeed  for  having, 
like  the  Oceanic  languages  and  unlike  the  African,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Hottentot,  an  inclusive  and  an  exclusive  form  of  the  pronoun 
of  the  first  person  plural ;  but  it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  unmistakable 
traces  of  the  Kafir  system  of  nominal  prefixes;  and  though  these 
have  tended  to  become  suffixes,  they  retain  their  affinity  to  tiie  Kafir 

^  KoUe,  Grammar,  p.  169.  >  i^id.  p.  168.  >  Ibid.  p.  178. 

<  Ibid,  p.  179.  »  Ibid.  p.  259.  «  Ibid.  p.  182. 

'  Ibid.  p.  181.  8  Ibid.  p.  213.  »  Ibid.  p.  152. 
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prefixes,  and  not  only  by  them  thus  transposed,  bat  also  by  prefixes, 
the  concord  of  the  noun  and  adjective  is  expressed. 

All  personal  nouns  end  in  -o  in  the  singular,  and  in  -^  in  the 
plural ;  *  nouns  in  -o  which  are  not  personal  are  very  rare  exception?, 
and  do  not  form  plural  in  -he.  These  sufl&xes  evidently  correspond  to 
the  Kafir  prefixes  urn-  and  abor.  The  suffix  -am  belongs  to  nouns 
denoting  liquids  or  what  has  come  from  liquids;'  and  in  all  the 
languages  of  the  Kafir  family  the  prefix  ama-  or  mo-  is  taken  by  such 
nouns.^  This  element  is  found  also  in  Bullom ;  but  m  witJi  this 
significance  may  be  traced  also  through  the  Oceanic^  and  Syro- 
Ajrabian  languages.  In  Kafir  ama-  is  generally  thought  as  a  pluxal 
or  collective  prefix,  and  has  no  other  prefix  to  make  a  plural  for 
itself ;  but  in  Pul  the  nouns  which  have  -am  in  the  singular  have 
-e  in  the  plural 

Nouns  denoting  things  of  a  vegetable  nature  tend  to  have  -4  in  the 
singular,  and  -e  or  4  in  the  plural^ 

Other  suffixes  are  -ndu  singular,  -li  plural,  -ru  singular,  -hi  plural, 
'Uru  singular,  -hi  or  -pi  plural,  -nu  singular,  -di  plural,  -nde  singular, 
4e  plural,  -ere  singular,  -e  plural,  -al  singular  (sometimes  augmentative), 
-e,  -le^  or  -de  plural,  -^fcd  singular  (nouns  of  instrumentX  *«,  4e,  or  -de 
plural,  -ol  singular,  -Zt,  -hi^  or  -di  plural,  -e2  singular  (diminutive),  -one 
or  -kone  plural,  -a  singular,  -e,  ^  or  -dCi  plural^ 

But  nouns  not  only  change  their  suffix  in  the  plural,  but  also 
sometimes  their  initial  letters. 


I. 

IL 

L 

n. 

p 

/ 

d,nd 

r 

b 

Wj  V 

(f,  nd^ 

• 
t 

e,t 

8 

n^g/k 

A,  to 

Personal  nouns,  with  initials  of  column  L  in  the  singular,  change 
them  in  the  plural  to  the  corresponding  letters  of  column  IL; 
and  all  other  noims,  if  they  have  initisJs  of  column  II.  in  the 
singular,  change  them  in  the  plural  to  the  corresponding  letters  in 
column  L^  The  former  tend  to  soften  their  initials  in  the  plural, 
and  other  nouns  to  harden  them.  And  this  seems  to  indicate  the 
phonetic  influence  of  prefixes  still  remaining  though  the  prefixes  have 
disappeared.  In  this  way  it  is  probable  that  soft  initials  have  been 
hardened  in  Mpongwe  by  the  nasals  or  even  by  short  vowels  of  pre- 
fixes which  have  themselves  been  suppressed  (1. 17),  while  the  original 
soft  initial  remains  where  there  was  no  prefix,  or  where  it  ended  in  an 
open  o.^  And  it  would  be  in  accordance  with  this  phenomenon  to 
suppose  in  Pul  that  in  the  plural  of  personal  nouns  the  prefix  ctba-,  in 
being  slurred  as  a  prefix  to  be  uttered  rather  at  the  end  of  the  stem, 
rendered  the  utterance  of  an  initial  consonant  less  close  so  as  to  soften 
it,  while  a  nasal  or  the  close  vowel  t  in  the  other  plural  prefixes,  in 

1  Faidherbe,  Grammar,  pp.  28,  27.  *  Ibid.  p.  30. 

'  Bleek,  Comparative  Grammar,  p.  141.  ^  Ibid.  p.  142. 

»  Faidherbe,  Grammar,  p.  29.  «  Ibid.  pp.  28,  29.  ^  Ibid.  pp.  80,  31. 

^  Bleek,  Comparative  Grammar,  pp.  76-79. 
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being  similarly  sluned,  closed  and  hardened  the  utterance  of  a  soft 
consonant 

ISTouns  which  form  the  plural  by  adding  -^i  to  the  singular,  do  not 
generally  sufifer  any  change  in  their  initials.^ 

184.  The  adjective  agrees  with  its  noun  not  only  in  the  ending 
but  also  often  in  having  an  initial  part  determined  by  the  noun,  and, 
as  often  happens  in  the  Kafir  languages,  preserves  prefixes  or  parts  of 
prefixes  which  have  been  lost  by  the  nouns.  Thus  the  adjective  luxl, 
red,  changes  as  follows  with  its  noun : — 


person 

red 

penoDB 

red 

neddo 

godudo 

imbe 

hodebe 

hone 

red 

horses 

red 

puhi 

ngodungu 

pu;ti 

goddudi 

mare 

red 

mares 

red 

ndarlo 

mbodeJio 

darli 

bodehi 

"book 

red    - 

books 

red 

defttre 

hodere 

defte 

bodetfe 

apron 

red 

aprons 

red 

udere 

hoddude 

gude 

goddude 

goat 

red 

goats 

red 

hewa 

goduba 

bei 

godudi 

Uttle  beaat 

red 

Uttle  beasts 

red 

barogd 

ngodungel 

barekone 

goddukone 

lion 

red 

harodi 

boden 

• .  • 

•  •  • 

belt 

red 

water 

red 

dadungal 

bodewcU 

ndiyam 

mbodeham  ^ 

There  is  no  adjectival  expression  of  degrees  of  comparison.^ 

185.  The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  supplied  by  the  endings  used 

this  man  these  men  this  horse  this 
separately  with  the  noun ;   thus  o  gorko,  be  worbe ;  ngu  pidu^  nge 

ox      these  oxen     this  tree    these  trees  this       blood     this      goat     this 

iiaggej     %    nahi ;  ki  lekkiy  de  ledde;  ndam  fVvJam^  ba  mbewa  ndu 

bird     these  birds      this   bone 

sundUf   di  foUi  ;  ngcd  tVcd.    There  is  also  a  demonstrative  element  k 
(see  189,  Example  6). 

horse  which  runs     horses  which  run 
So  also  the  relative  pronoun:  ptdu  ngu  dogi;  jputH    di  dogi ; 
ox       which  runs  goat    which  runs  dog     which     runs  hare 

nagge    nge    dogi;    mbewa  ba    dogi;  ravandu  ndu  dogi;  wotVere 
which  runs         lion    which  runs  hen      which  runs 

ndedogi;  barodi  ndi  dogi;  gertogal  ngdl   dogi,^ 
The  personal  pronouns  as  subjects  of  verbs  are  for  first  and  second 

sing.  plural 

1      2    exd.  1  ind.    2 

persons  mi,  a,   mi»,  en^  on  ;  those  of  the  third  person  correspond  to 

singular 

the  above  demonstratives.^   As  used  separately  they  are  min  or  mi,  an, 


^  Faidherbe,  Grammar,  p.  31. 
« Ibid.  p.  34. 


«  Ibid.  pp.  32,  33. 
»  Ibid.  p.  37. 


»  Ibid.  p.  63. 
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plural 


ezd.  1   inoL       2 

emiriy  eneriy  onon  ;  and  for  thiid,  if  refeiring  to  peisonSy  ko  or  lamko 

singular,  kamhe  plural^ 

■ingnlT  pland 

1       2    excL  1    incL  2 

The  personal  pronouns  as  objects  are :  am^  ma,  min  en^  on;  and 
for  third,  if  referring  to  persons,  bo  singular,  be  plural  ;<  amen  occurs 
in  the  examples  as  objective  first  plural  (189,  Example  5). 

nngnlu- 


The    personal    pronouns 
plunl 


as    possessive 


suffixes 


are 


exd.  1  IdcL    2 

vien  en,  mon^  and  for  third,  if  referring  to  persons,  mako  singular, 
nuibe  plural^ 

The  pronouns  which  do  not  refer  to  persons  are  the  same  as  the 
corresponding  demonstrativea^ 

186.  There  are  verbal  particles  de  and  mo,  which,  however,  are  not 
detached,  but  are  closely  combined  with  the  pronoun,  which  stands  as 
subject ;  de  is  also  subjoined  to  the  verbal  stem  to  form  the  infinitive 
mood,  and  the  constant  use  of  it  when  the  verb  is  governed  as  a  noun 
shows  how  the  verb  is  distinguished  in  thought  from  the  noun.' 

The  initial  consonant  of  a  verbal  stem,  if  soft,  is  hardened  when 
the  subject  is  plural ;  just  as  in  the  pluial  of  nouns  which  are  not 
personal,^  and  probably  for  a  similar  reason. 

There  is  a  tense  which  states  fact  abstractly  as  realised,  without 
reference  to  time,  in  which  the  verbal  stem  subjoins  -t/  an  actual 
present  in  which  it  subjoins  -a,  the  personal  pronouns  also  being 
affected ;  and  a  perfect  in  which  it  subjoins  -inon  (compare  Woloff  -cm, 
I.  28);  also  a  future,  in  which  ma-  is  prefixed  to  the  personal 
pronouns.    Thus,  for  the  verb  AoZ,  to  speak — 


Abrtraot. 

Forfoot. 

Future. 

la^er. 

1.  mi           \ 

2.  a              I  kali 
3^(opeiri.     r»mg. 

2  ( min  exoL  \ 

kicUinon 
kaliwm 

L     mhede      \ 

2.     ada          f  hala 

o   iombo         Ming. 

{oAffu^  ke,) 
2   Smbedemin\ 

2,     cxton         \^ 
^'Xedi^kc.    ) 

1.  mami         \ 

2.  ma              ihal 

0  (too               (sing. 

1  i  mamin        \ 

3  (fiiaie            fP*'"-: 
*  1  madif  &o.    / 

1 

2.  hal 
ring. 

2.  Mm! 

phir. ! 
S.  hak 

plup. 

There  seems  to  be  also  a  present,  with  a  reference  to  the  future,  in 


^  Faidherbe,  Grammar,  p.  48. 
"  Ibid.  pp.  38,  73. 


*  Ibid.  p.  49. 

*  Ibid  p.  42. 
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which  the  simple  personal  pronouns  precede  the  simple  stem  (see 
189,  Examples  2,  5),  or  the  stem  with  the  ending  -a  (see  Example  4). 

In  the  actual  present,  the  first  and  second  persons  are  combined 
with  the  verbal  element  de,  the  third  person  in  singular  and  plural  is 
strengthened  rather  by  a  kind  of  reduplication;  all  the  persons  in 
this  tense  may  take  in  addition  the  particle  ^t,  as  mbediB  JicUa,  or 
mhedeni  halOf  I  am  speaking  (see  Woloff,  xp,  ne,  I.  29).  In  the 
future  ma  is  evidently  a  verbal  element,  which  determines  the 
subject  to  a  future  fact.  The  ideal,  whether  conditional,  interro- 
gative, or  doubtful,  is  expressed  by  subjoining  a,  ne,  or  ^  to  the 
verbal  stem.* 

A  root  is  made  transitive  by  -m,  causative  by  -nu,  reflexive  by  -a, 
reversed  in  meaning  by  substituting  -i  for  -m,  reciprocal  hy-ndir.  The 
transitive  verbs  in  u  may  change  u  to  d  in  the  future.  The  reflexive 
verbs  in  -a,  change  a  to  o  in, the  future  and  imperative.^ 

A  passive  participle  is  formed  by  -ado,  and  from  the  root  of  verbs 
in  'tide  a  noun  of  the  agent  is  formed  by  -otodo* 

From  verbal  stems  ending  with  -in,  this  suffix  -do  forma  verbal 
nouns  in  -nidOf  4nidOy  'nitido. 

There  is  also  an  active  personal  suffix  -owo,  which  forms  nouns  of 
the  agent ;  and  another  -ma,  which  forms  present  participle  active  ^ 
(compare  Kanuri,  178). 

When  the  subject  is  a  substantive,  the  particle  inani  or  ina  may  be 
used  before  the  verb  in  the  sense  of  French  voila  ^  (I.  29). 

The  stem  of  the  verb  substantive  is  won,  but  the  mere  copula  is 
omitted.* 

Negation  is  expressed  by  subjoining  -a  to  the  verbal  stem,  -anon 
perfect,  -dli  abstract ;  the  future  adds  -ta,  thus  hcU'a-ta ;  and  a  pro- 
hibitive is  expressed  by  wata  before  the  imperative ;  wa  is  the  root  of 
waviy  may  or  can.  The  termination  of  verbal  noun  -otodo  is  made 
negative  in  its  meaning  by  changing  it  to  -otakoJ 

187.  There  are  few  prepositions  or  conjunctions.®  The  preposition 
to,  which  means  towards,  is  prefixed  to  words  of  locality,  and  forms 
adverbs  of  locality.  The  genitive  and  the  direct  object  follow  their 
governor  without  any  element  of  relation.®  There  is  no  conjunction 
to  express  that,  in  order  that.*° 

188.  In  respect  of  the  comminution  of  speech  into  small  fragments, 
the  Pul  language  seems  to  have  that  tendency  in  a  degree  distinctly 
less  than  the  African  languages  considered  in  Sect.  L  The  suffixes 
of  the  nouns  are  less  distinct  and  separable  than  the  Kafir  prefixes, 
and  as  taken  by  the  adjectives  they  seem  often  to  be  mixed  with 
radical  elements.  The  verbal  elements,  too,  combine  with  the  persons 
or  with  the  verbal  stem  as  in  languages  of  this  section,  instead  of 
being  detached  or  separable  as  in  the  pure  African  languages.  It  was 
probably  subject  to  Asiatic  influence  (122). 

1  Faidherbe,  p.  38-41.  '  Ibid.  p.  44.  »  Ibid.  p.  42. 

*  Ibid.  p.  42.  »  Ibid.  p.  46.  «  Ibid.  p.  46. 

'  Ibid.  p.  46-48.  »  Ibid.  p.  60.  »  Ibid.  p.  ttl. 

'<»  Ibid.  p.  62. 
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moor   pi.  enter  aba.  into  3d  pL  break  aiba. 

189.  Examples :   (1.)    Sapcd'he  not '  i      e   Gcujaga    he  kd  '  i 

wall  3d  pL  kill  aba.  peraons  pL    all 

tola  MaJcana  he  mhar  • »      im  '  he  fop^   the    Moors   entered   with 
Gadaga^  they  demolished  the  wall  of  Mak*ana  and  killed  all  the 

mare  thy  handsome  if  2d  aing.  wiah  aba.  aell  inf.  lat  dng. 
people.^  (2.)  ndarlwma  moff'u  8  '  ada  ?iu7 '  i  yae'de  mi 
give  thee  guineaa  ten  pL  five  and  gun  barrel  pi.  two 
rokku  ma  soUegi  tapande  (Jot,  e/etel  kundwde  didi,  your  mare  is  hand- 
some ;  if  you  wish  to  sell  I  will  give  you  fifty  guineas  and  a  double- 
barrelled  gun ;  ^  motVu  has  the  suffix  u  to  agree  with  wjarluj  which  in 
184  ends  in  o  /  ada  occurs  here  before  the  abstract  tense,  whereas  in 
the  grammar  it  is  given  only  in  the  actual  present ;  and  mi  occois 
before  the  simple  stem  rokku,  a  construction  not  given  in  the  grammar. 

prohib.  deceive  me  fut.  lat  pi.  do  dem.  2d  aing.   wiah 
(3.)  kFaia  furU  am  ma '  niin  toad  ku       a     ngidda,  do  not  deceive 
me,  we  will  do  what  you  wish ;  ^  Faidherbe  explains  ngidda  as  future 

plural  of  the  verb  hid'de,  to  wish,  which  is  quite  unintelligible, 
aheikh  aaj    chief  give  me     milk    and  honej      or 

(4.)  Ahm^u  seku  wi  kali/a  Dagana,  tott  am  kosam  e   gauri  uaila 
I      bum  village  thy 
mi  suma  uro   ma,  the  sheikh  Ahmadu  said  to  the  chief  of  Dagana, 

ifSdpL 

give  me  milk  and  honey  or  I  will  destroy  your  village.'    (5.)  JSo  he 

receive  neg.  aba.    ua    into  village    king  pmuBh  8d  pL 

teddin  '  ali    amen  e    save  lamdo  kaarta  fi      he,    it  they  do  not 

receive  us  into  the  village  the  king  of  Kaarta  will  punish  them.^ 

3d  pL  ahoot  aba.  dem.  me  in  atomach  and  lance       in    eye 
(6.)  Be    pid  *  i      k'  am  e  redu     e  mbangu  e  itere,  they  shot  me 
in  the  stomach  and  a  lance  in  the  eye ;  ^  e  has  many  meanings,  so  im- 

tell  him  3d  aing.  oome  3d  aing. 

perfect  is  the  expression  of  relations.     (7.)  Wi  ho      o      har      o 

viait  me  to-morrow 

dec  mi  dango,   tell  him    that  he  come  and  see  me   to-monow.* 

child  hia  female  apeak  aba.  Woloff  aa 
(8.)  Bu '  ko  debho    nani       tear  ono  Ndaranke,  his  daughter  speaks 
Woloff  like  an  inhabitant  of  Kdar ;  ^  nani  is  the  abstract  tense  of 

2d  aing.  refnae 

nan,  it  has  no  person  after  the  noun  as  subject     (9.)  A        ad 

aba.  ua    take  inf.   water    at  weU     thy   God  punish  opt. 

i  min  dog'de  ndiyam  e  hondu'ma  yalla  fie,  you  refuse  us  to  take 
water  at  your  well,  God  punish  (you) ;  ^  ^  is  the  ideal  form  of 
fi  (186). 


190.  Of  the  languages  whose  structure  has  been  sketched  in  this 
section,  the  Galla  shows  strong  aflinities  to  the  Syro- Arabian  languages 
(170),  and  the  Kanuri  is  spoken  by  a  people  who  have  been  noted  as 
having  less  quickness  of  excitability  than  their  neighbours  (p.  51),  so 
that  both  these  languages  may  be  regarded  as  exceptional    The  others 

>  Faidlicrbe,  p.  81.  «  Ibid.  p.  82.  •  Ibid.  p.  83.  ^  Ibid  p.  84. 

«  Ibid.  p.  85.  «  Ibid.  p.  87.  '  Ibid.  p.  88. 
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are  spoken  by  races  differing  widely  from  each  other  in  descent,  in 
physical  circumstance,  and  in  mode  of  life,  and  accordingly  they 
show  great  diversity  both  in  respect  of  their  etymology  and  of  their 
construction.  But  through  all  those  differences  one  feature  may  be 
observed,  with  regard  to  which  they  may  be  classed  together ;  they 
exhibit  a  fragmentary  tendency,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  those 
African  languages  which  are  most  remote  from  Asiatic  influence.  In 
them,  as  in  the  latter,  that  tendency  shows  itself  under  different  forms 
according  as  one  race  takes  more  or  less  interest  than  another  in  the 
whole  combination  of  fact  compared  with  their  interest  in  the  parts  of 
which  such  combination  consists.  And  a  similar  difference  has  been 
observed  in  Sect.  II.  144  as  causing  great  diversity  among  the  American 
languages  in  the  form  in  which  they  exhibit  their  massive  character 
of  thought  For  whether  thought  be  massive  or  fragmentary,  a  pre- 
vailing interest  in  the  whole  combination  of  fact  produces  a  poly  syn- 
thetic tendency,  to  which  both  these  qualities  of  thought  readily  yield. 
This  readiness  for  polysynthetic  formation  on  the  part  both  of  massive 
and  of  fragmentary  thought  according  to  the  degree  in  which  these  quali- 
ties exist,  agrees  with  the  theoretical  inferences  of  Book  L,  chap  L,  6,  8. 
And  the  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  polysynthetic  speech  is 
to  be  found  by  observing  whether  on  the  one  hand  thought  passes 
from  one  light  element  to  another  with  partial  mingling  of  the  two,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  first  element  is  retained  and  the  others  added  to 
it,  80  that  all  together  are  thought  in  one  massive  synthesis  simulta- 
neously present  to  the  mind.  Polysynthetic  formations  of  the  former 
kind  are  to  be  seen  in  Tagala  and  in  the  Dravidian  languages,  while 
in  Polynesian  and  in  other  languages  of  this  section  there  is  a  resolu- 
tion of  speech  into  fragments  which  stand  apart  from  each  other. 
Such  languages  as  these  are  in  appearance  quite  different  from  the 
others  in  respect  of  their  fragmentary  nature ;  yet  if  this  feature  of 
language  consists  essentially  of  the  lightness  of  the  thoughts  which 
can  in  succession  occupy  the  mind,  such  languages  as  Tagala  and 
Dravidian  may  be  quite  as  fragmentary  as  Polynesian,  the  difference 
being  in  the  degree  in  which  the  elements  mingle  each  with  the  fol- 
lowing one,  while  there  may  be  no  difference  in  the  lightness  of  what 
is  present  at  each  moment  to  the  mind. 

Those  successive  elements  of  thought  are  not,  in  the  languages  of 
this  section,  so  fine  as  in  the  African  languages  of  the  first  section, 
though  some  of  the  former,  as  the  Polynesian,  approach  very  near  to 
some  of  the  latter,  as  the  Hottentot.  Nor  do  the  languages  of  this 
section  agree  with  each  other  in  this  respect  so  closely  as  those 
African  languages  do ;  but  those  which  are  less  fragmentary,  as  the 
Malay,  are  spoken  by  races  of  less  ready  excitability,  and  those  which 
are  more  fragmentary,  as  the  Polynesian,  are  spoken  by  races  of  more 
ready  excitability,  while  none  of  these  races  have  such  quick  excita- 
bility as  the  Kafir  or  the  native  of  Guinea  (pp.  72-75).  And  this 
confirms  the  proof  that  this  quality  of  mental  action  is  connected  by 
causation  with  this  feature  in  the  structure  of  language,  according  to 
the  principles  of  Book  L,  chap,  i.,  5,  6. 

191.  Throughout  a  large  proportion  of  the  Oceanic  languages,  in 
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the  Polynesian,  the  Tagala,  the  Malay,  and  the  Australian  of  Adelai«-  . 
there  prevails  a  remarkable  tendency  to  disyllabic  roots,  which   deir= 
not  exist  in  the  other  languages  of  this  section.     And  while  th^*^ 
languages  agree  with  the  others  in  having  a  tendency  to  brotk  tk 
integers  of  thought^  they  differ  from  them  in  having  more  oquctt:' 
particularity  of  thought  (8,  45,  67,  73,  79,  80).     With  this  habit  <t 
thought,  therefore,  it  would  appear  that  the  disyllabic  develc^ffi^s:: 
of  roots  is  connected,  while  the  absence  of  the  prevalence  of  disyUah}" 
roots  from  the  languages  of  the  other  sections  indicates  that  this  featnrr 
is  to  be  attributed  to  a  minor  degree  of  ready  excitability  as  well  as  t 
a  concrete  particularity  of  thought,  according  to  the  principle  of  Book 
I.,  chap,  i.,  7. 

IV. — Langwages  of  Central  and  Northern  Asia  cmd 

J  Northern  Europe, 

1.  The  races  of  Central  and  Northern  Asia  and  Northern  Eurcifv 
may  be  classed  together  as  having  a  quickness  of  excitability  below 
the  mean,  yet  greater  than  the  American  races ;  such  at  least  is  the 
view  to  which  the  evidence  leads  that  is  to  be  had  on  the  subjer; 
(see  pp.  76,  77).  And  their  languages  accordingly  all  have  a  ma^T^ 
character,  but  not  so  massive  as  &e  American  languages. 

The  physical  circumstances  and  mode  of  life  in  which  the  charads 
of  the  races  of  Central  and  North-Eastem  Asia  was  fonned  wcte: 
remarkably  uniform ;  for  their  life  was  for  the  most  part  nomadic,  a.' 
it  still  i&  And  their  languages  show  a  corresponding  similantj 
of  structure.  And  though  the  languages  of  North-Westem  Asia 
and  Northern  Europe  differ  from  these  in  some  particulars  of  their 
structure,  a  great  similarity  pervades  all  the  languages  of  this  sectioiL 
The  striking  feature  which  in  each  family  of  these  languages  shows 
the  tendency  to  think  the  elements  of  fact  together  in  massive  com- 
binations, is  that  which  is  called  the  vowel  harmony ;  though  this  is 
also  partly  due  to  another  cause. 

''  In  the  Turkish-Tartar  languages,  as  well  as  in  Mongolian,  Manjn, 
Finnish,  and  Magyar,  we  find  quite  similar  laws  of  vowel  harmony, 
but  almost  everywhere  they  are  less  strict  than  in  Yakut."*  In 
Yakut,  therefore,  a  Tartar  language  which  is  spoken  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  basin  of  the  Lena,  these  laws  may  best  be  studied ;  and 
in  it  they  not  only  are  very  distinctly  developed,  but  have  been  fully 
explained  by  Bohtlingk  in  his  admirable  grammar  of  that  language; 
The  vowel  harmony  is  connected  in  principle  with  the  euphonic  laws 
of  these  languages ;  and  its  nature  wiU  be  better  understood  if  these 
laws  be  first  noticed  in  their  leading  outlines  as  they  are  found  to 
prevail  in  the  Yakut  language.  The  general  structure  of  that  language 
will  then  be  studied,  according  to  the  plan  hitherto  followed,  that  tlus 
particular  feature  may  be  seen  as  it  co-exists  with  the  other  character- 
istics. And  the  remaining  languages  of  this  section  will  be  treated  in 
succession  in  the  same  way. 

^  Bobtlingk*8  Yakut  Grammar,  sect  32. 
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YAKUT. 

2.  Yakut  utterance  shows  a  tendency  in  a  moiety  of  its  words  to 
give  imperfectly  the  fine  differences  which  distinguish  the  elements  of 
articulation.  The  vowels  called  soft  are  vowels  uttered  with  imperfect 
discrimination,  the  organs  not  being  put  decisively  into  the  position 
necessary  to  give  the  vowel  its  proper  sound  The  indolent  Hottentot 
has  a  complete  set  of  such  vowels,  which  Wallmann  calls  indefinite 
(unbedimnUen),^  and  distinguishes  them  from  the  other  vowels  by  a 
diacritic  mark.  Here  they  will  be  distinguished,  according  to  De£ 
30,  by  two  dots  placed  over  them.  This  is  the  only  phonetic  feature 
which  the  Yakut  and  the  Hottentot  languages  have  in  common ;  for 
the  great  difference  between  the  races  in  other  features  of  their  mental 
character  hinders  further  agreement. 

A  different  cause  leads  the  language  to  favour  vowel  sound,  and 
to  neglect  the  distinctions  of  consonant  utterance.  Hence  there  is 
an  imperfect  discrimination  of  tenuis,  medial,  and  aspirate ;  for  the 
gutturals  are  only  aspirates,  that  is,  tenuis  aspirate  and  medial 
aspirate;  and  the  ante-palatals  are  tenuis  aspirate,  medial  aspirate, 
and  nasud;  while  the  post-palatals,  dentals,  and  labials  have  no 
aspirate.  Bohtlingk,  indeed,  takes  the  guttural  aspirates  for  k" 
and  g\  but  their  exclusive  affinity  for  the  broad  vowels  a  and  o, 
which  open  the  throat,  shows  that  they  are  q*  and  ^\^  Owing  to  this 
vocalic  tendency  there  is  a  considerable  development  of  diphthongs. 

And  owing  to  a  want  of  versatility  of  utterance,  or  deficient 
promptitude  in  changing  the  action  of  the  organs,  the  formation  of 
these  diphthongs  indicates  a  disposition  to  make  the  transition  gradual 
in  passing  from  one  element  to  another.  The  diphthongs  are :  ^o,  iof, 
uo,  ady  in  which  the  closer  vowel  precedes  the  more  open  one ;  and  each 
of  the  three  last  is  apt  in  speaking  to  sound  like  a  long  vowel,^  to 
which  the  close  vowel  is  a  mere  introduction.  This  is  as  if  there  was 
deficient  promptitude  in  passing  to'the  full  vowel  utterance,  causing  it 
to  begin  with  a  restricted  opening  of  the  organs.  On  the  other  hand, 
e,  though  the  closer  vowel,  predominates  in  the  impression  made  by 
6a,'  perhaps  on  account  of  the  strong  action  of  the  tongue  in 
sounding  it  with  the  anterior  part  retracted  behind  the  lower  gum,^ 
and  the  deficient  readiness  of  the  organs  to  pass  from  this  strong 
action. 

The  tendency  also  to  close  these  diphthongs,  and  also  single  vowels 
with  t,  so  as  to  produce  what  are  called  t-diphthongs  and  i-triph- 
thongs,^  seems  to  be  in  order  to  ease  the  abruptness  of  change  from  a 
strong  vowel  utterance  to  another  state  of  the  organs ;  for  this  final  t 
is  only  half  a  vowel,  and  partakes  of  a  consonantal  nature.  These 
diphthongs  and  triphthongs  never  occur  in  Yakut  in  a  syllable  closed 
with  a  consonant,^  but  are  in  truth  closed  by  i;  and  when  a  sufiix 

'  Wallmanxi,  Namaqua  Sprache,  sect.  1. 

3  Bohtlingk,  Yakut  Grammatik,  sect  132.  '  Ibid.  sect.  34. 

^  Castren,  Samoied  Grammatik,  sect.  9  ;  Steinthal,  Charakeristik,  p.  178. 
>  Bohtlingk,  sects.  35,  36.  ^  Ibid,  sects.  67,  140. 
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beginning  with  a  consonant  is  subjoined  to  them,  the  i  is  treated  as  a 
consonant,  and  a  connective  vowd  is  inserted  after  t,  when  it  would 
be  inserted  after  a  consonant.^  This  half-consonantal  nature  of  the 
closing  i  accounts  for  the  strange  diphthong  u  which  exists  in  actual 
use,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  final  i  is  distinguished  in  utterance 
from  the  initial  t.^ 

This  tendency  to  ease  the  transitions  of  utterance  shows  a  want  of 
versatility  in  the  organs  of  speech,  an  inaptitude  for  passing  quickly 
from  one  element  to  another  quite  unlike  it 

Thus  a  medial  generally  requires  to  be  followed  by  a  vowel,  and  to 
be  preceded  by  a  vowel,  a  nasal,  or  a  vibratile.  No  medial  can  end  a 
word,^  nor  does  any  medial  except  &,  and  rarely  d  or  ^,  begin  one ;  * 
k  and  ^  seldom  occur  between  vowels,  but  g  and  g  instead,^  the 
sonancy  of  the  vowels  affecting  the  consonant ;  t  becomes  d  between 
an  i-diphthong  or  i-triphthong  and  a  vowel,^  and  also  when,  as  the 
initial  of  an  affix,  it  comes  between  r  and  a  vowel ;  ^  final  p  becomes 
b  before  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel ;  ^  nor  is  there  any  place  in 
the  concurrences  ot  two  consonants  open  to  tenues  and  medials  alike, 
except  that  of  following  immediately  a  nasal  or  a  vibratile;' — so 
largely  is  the  use  of  tenuis  or  medial  determined  by  the  influence  of 
their  position,  making  one  or  the  other  more  conformable  to  the 
adjacent  utterance. 

There  is  also  an  indication  of  a  want  of  alertness  of  new  action  in 
the  fact  that  the  vibratiles  very  rarely  begin  a  word,  r  never ; "  jp 
also  scarcely  ever  begins  a  word,^^  and  the  utterance  is  not  suffi- 
ciently versatile  to  pronounce  a  hiatus." 

A  tenuis,  tenuis  aspirate,  or  s^  can  each  be  immediately  followed 
only  by  a  tenius,  tenuis  aspirate,  or  « /  '^  because  a  medial,  or  nasal,  or 
vibratile,  would  require  an  immediate  change  of  action  with  l^s 
tension  and  involving  the  larynx,  the  nose,  or  the  tongue  and  breath. 

It  is  a  law  of  utterance,  not  by  any  means  peculiar  to  these  languages, 
that  a  medial  cannot  immediately  precede  a  tenuis,  tenuis  aspirate,  or 
8  ;  but  that  a  nasal  or  a  vibratile  can  do  so,  because  these  utterances 
have  a  duration  which  facilitates  the  change  of  action  by  putting  an 
interval  between  the  act  of  setting  the  organs  for  the  first  utterance, 
and  the  act  of  setting  them  for  the  second  There  is  less  change  of 
action  in  passing  from  a  medial  to  a  nasal  or  vibratile  than  from  a 
medial  to  a  tenuis,  tenuis  aspirate,  or  a,  for  in  the  former  transition 
there  is  little  change  of  tension  of  the  organs,  and  the  sonancy  of  the 
medial  may  be  carried  into  the  nasal  or  vibratile ;  but  the  only  com- 
binations of  this  kind  which  occur  in  Yakut  are  gn,  gr,  gl^  gl^  br,^ 
which  are  simpler  than  others,  because  they  each  engage  two  different 
parts  of  the  organs,  and  pass  to  that  part  which  is  most  ready  to  act, 
namely,  the  point  of  the  tongue. 
,  Medial  and  medial  do  not  concur  except  in  three  combinations, 

»  Bohtiingk,,  Beet.  69.        >  Ibid.  sect.  85.  «  Ibid,  sect  153. 

*  Ibid.  sect.  151.  «  Ibid  sects.  180,  131.  «  IbiA  sect.  141. 

7  Ibid.  sect.  158.  8  ibid,  sect  163.  »  Ibid,  sect  146. 

"  Ibid,  sects.  148,  151.       "  Ibid,  sect  148.  ^^  jbid.  sect  37. 

"  Ibid,  sect  146. 
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each  of  which  occurs  only  once,^  because  the  utterance  is  not  suffi- 
ciently versatile  to  combine  readily  the  double  sonancy  with  the 
double  stoppage  of  the  breath. 

Nor  in  general  can  two  consonants  either  begin  or  end  a  word,  the  only 
combinations  which  are  not  too  complex  for  the  end  of  a  word  being 

rt,  Uy  It,  nk,  mp?  Moreover,  t  is  assimilated  by  h,  f ,  or  p  immedi- 
ately following  it»^  probably  because  the  utterance  of  ^  is  weaker  than 
these  on  account  of  the  habits  of  utterance  relaxing  the  action  of  the 
point  of  the  tongue ;  and  perhaps  the  reason  why  the  combinations 
m  and  t8  do  not  occur  is  that  t  is  not  strong  enough  to  maintain 
itself  in  these  combination& 

Thus,  generally,  Yakut  utterance  seems  to  be  marked  by  a  want  of 
versatility,  as  well  as  by  a  vocalic  tendency,  and  an  indolence  which 
affects  a  large  proportion  of  its  words. 

3.  The  most  remarkable  phonetic  laws  of  the  Yakut  language  due 
to  these  characteristic  tendencies  are  those  which  are  connected  with 
the  nature  of  the  vowels. 

The  vowels  a  and  o,  whether  definitely  or  indefinitely  uttered,  are 
called  by  the  grammarians  of  these  languages  heavy,  and  ^  and  u, 
whether  definite  or  indefinite,  ai*e  called  light,  the  former  involving  a 
heavier  ejection  of  breath  thaii  the  latter.  The  indefinite  vowels  cdso 
are  called  soft,  the  definite  ones  hard,  on  account  of  the  indecisive 
state  of  the  organs  in  uttering  the  former  compared  with  the  latter. 
An  indecisive  f  sounds  as  t,  and  in  d^  o,  ^  the  more  relaxed  state  of 
the  tongue  causes  its  position  to  approach  that  of  sounding  e,  which  is 
approximately  its  position  of  rest,  and  this  gives  to  the  vowels  an 
infusion  of  e.  The  closing  i  of  a  diphthong  or  triphthong  is  neither 
hard  nor  soft^ 

Now  there  are  two  Ts,  a  stronger  and  a  weaker,  and  the  strong  /  can 
be  connected  only  with  the  hard  vowels,  the  weak  I  only  with  the  soft, 
unless  when  it  is  strengthened  by  being  followed  immediately  by  {  or 
iP.  The  hard  I  is  almost  pronounced  by  uttering  e^  and  it  seems 
therefore  to  involve  more  action  of  the  back  part  of  the  tongue,  and 
to  be  guttural* 

The  heavy  vowels  are  sounded  with  a  larger  guttural  opening  than 
the  light,  and  the  former  have  consequently  an  affinity  for  the  gutturals, 
while  the  latter  are  more  akin  to  the  post-palatals.  Accordingly,  an 
initial  h  can  never  have  a  hard,  heavy  vowel  a  or  o  after  it ;  an 
initial  q  can  never  have  any  other  vowel.^  A  final  k  must  always 
have  before  it  a  light  vowel,  a  final  q*  always  a  heavy ;  inside  a  word 
also  ^  and  g  require  each  a  heavy  vowel  before  them ;  inside  a  word 
g  as  well  as  k  sometimes  has  a  heavy  vowel  before  it,  but  generally  g 
is  preceded  by  a  light  one.' 

The  laws  of  vowel  harmony  in  Yakut  are  two :  ® 

L  If  the  first  vowel  in  a  word  be  hard,  the  remaining  vowels  of 
the  word  must  be  all  hard ;  if  it  be  soft,  they  must  be  all  soft. 

IL  The  vowel  a,  as  the  vowel  of  a  syllable,  can  be  followed  only  by 

^f  Bohtlingk,  p.  56,  note  61.  ^  Ibid,  sects.  152, 154. 

>  Ibid  sect  189.  «  Ibid.  sect.  35.  '^  Ibid,  sects.  24, 127. 

«  Ibid,  sect  128.  ^  j^id  sect  129.        ^  Ibid,  sect  31. 
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a  or  f,  as  the  vowel  of  the  next  syllable,  f  only  by  f  ari 
or  fi,  u  only  by  li  or  a»  and  so  also  for  the  correspondiD^  3 

In  consequence  of  these  two  laws  the  same  suffix  ba  I 
vowels,  according  to  the  word  to  which  it  is  sabjoined. 
law,  if  that  word  have  haid  voweU,  the  vowels  of  the 
hard;  if  soft,  the  vowels  of  the  suffix  will   be  soiL 
second  law,  if  the  vowel  of  the  last  syllable  of  the  woid  be  li 
first  vowel  of  the  suffix  must  be  a  or  ^  /  if  the  vowel  £ 
syllable  be  0,  the  first  of  the  suffix  must  be  o  or  »y  and  i 
the  first  of  the  suffix  must  be  u  or  a.     Every  suffix  therefor: 
capable  of  having  four  different  vowels  or  sets   of  vov::!^ 
altering  its  genend  meaning,  two  to  satisfy  the  second  Iat, 
of  these  hard  or  soft  to  satisfy  the  first     In  the  roots,  a  ^ 
vowels  generally  brings  with  it  difference  of  meaning,  thj^ 
are  examples  of  stem-vowels  being  changed,  hard  to  other  bi^lii 
other  soft,  without  change  of  meaning;^  but  in  the  suffix tLrJ 
of  vowels  is  an  influence  of  the  root  which  does  not  3ft 
meaning.    And  no  matter  how  many  suffixes  be  attached 
another  to  a  root^  these  laws  prevail  from  the  beginning  to  i^^ 
the  word. 

4.  Now  the  second  of  these  laws  is  merely  phonetic,  and 

be  due  to  that  want  of  versatility  of  the  organs  of  speech  whidi 

them  indisposed  to  change  of  action,  coupled  with  the  vocalic  te£v 

which  has  been  mentioned  as  another  phonetic  feature  of  the 

(2).    The  tendency  to  favour  the  vowel  as  an  element  of  utc 

causes  it  to  dominate  the  utterance  of  the  following  consonants  ^^ 

assimilate  the  next  vowel,  makingUt  either  labial  or  non-hbial  ^ 

the  first  law  of  vowel  harmony  is  not  merely  phonetic,  but  siir 

from  the  expression  of  thought.     For  the  softness  or  the  haidnesr 

the  vowel  utterance  which  diaracterises  the  root  and  deteimiBes 

meaning  is  significant,  and  must  express  a  mental  element  asaoci: 

inseparably  with  the  whole  idea  which  the  root  expresses.    Ani  ^ 

element  of  thought  must  pervade  the  whole  of  the  subsidiary  thocl 

expressed  by  all  the  suffixes  attached  to  the  root.     What  it  is  on 

be  ascertained  from  the  meaning  of  the  root.     It  is  some  fine  eles 

associated  with  that  meaning  in  the  mind  of  the  race ;  and  is » 

that  the  nature  of  every  thing,  and  of  every  doing  or  being,  hs 

own  association  suggesting  for  it  either  hard  or  soft  expression.    ^ 

the  utterance  of  the  soft  vowels  is  indolent  compared  with  that  oi 

hard  ones ;  and  there  would  seem  to  be  therefore  an  associatioi 

inactivity  indicated  by  the  former,  and  of  the  contrary  by  the  Is 

An  indolent  utterance  of  the  vowels,  with  imperfect   adjusti 

of  the  organs  of  the  mouth,  alters  their  quality  without  impa; 

the  loudness  of  their  sound,  and  can  therefore  convey  its  mea 

without  rendering  indistinct  the  expression  of  the  idea.     And  01 

vowels,  therefore,  it  falls  to  convey  this  associated  element,  wha 

it  be,  as  the  relaxation  of  the  consonants  would  impair  too  1 

their  expressive  power. 

Such  a  distribution  of  the  objects  of  thought  into  active  and  inn 

^  66htUngk,  sects.  74,  76. 
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seems  to  imply  a  twofold  experience  of  life  now  actiye  and  now 
inactive,  and  otherwise  so  far  different  that  each  experience  is  a  source 
of  ideas  with  a  corresponding  association,  the  one  of  activity  and  the 
other  of  indolence,  though  afterwards  so  transferred  that  their  present 
applications  cannot  be  identified  with  either  experience. 

Certainly  the  life  of  the  great  nomadic  races  involves  a  twofold 
experience  of  this  kind,  as  they  must  during  their  abundant  summer 
provide  for  their  rigorous  winter  when  little  can  be  done.  Their  char- 
acter, too,  involves  a  striking  combination  of  intermittent  indolence  and 
energy.  And  it  is  very  remarkable  that  this  distinction  of  roots  is 
peculiar  to  the  languages  spoken  originally  where  this  great  distinction 
of  seasons  exists  (67).  Whatever  be  its  significance  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  significant^  for  it  distinguishes  trom  each  other  expressions 
of  different  ideas. 

And  the  fact  that  the  distinction  is  imparted  to  all  the  suffixes  of  a 
root  proves  that  the  radical  characteristic  which  it  expresses  is  thought 
with  these ;  and  consequently,  that  the  radical  idea  is  retained  in  the 
consciousness  while  these  are  added  to  it. 

It  proves  also  that  these,  Instead  of  being  abstract  elements  which 
might  coalesce  with  roots  indifferently  whether  hard  or  soft,  are 
thought  with  a  fulness  which  admits  the  element  of  thought  ex- 
pressed by  hardness  or  softness  along  with  their  own  meaning.  And 
the  presence  of  such  suffixed  elements  to  the  mind  along  with  the 
radiciEd  idea,  shows  the  tendency  of  thought  to  embrace  a  large  object. 

Thus  the  first  law  of  vowel  harmony  marks  the  language  as  massive, 
whUe  the  subsidiary  nature  of  the  elements  which  a^  combined  with 
the  root,  compared  with  those  which  may  be  simultaneously  before 
the  mind  in  the  American  languages,  characterises  the  language  as  less 
massive  than  these. 

5.  This  conception  of  the  suffix,  with  the  idea  of  the  root  present  at 
the  same  time  to  the  mind,  tends  to  give  the  suffix  a  fuller  sense  of 
the  root,  making  its  meaning  less  general,  and  limiting  the  number  of 
roots  to  which  it  is  applied.^  This  renders  necessary  a  larger  number 
of  suffixes  to  express  derivative  ideas  (see  II.  5, 18) ;  and  accordingly 
in  Yakut  ninety-three  suffixes  are  given  as  forming  nominal  stems 
from  verbal  stems  treated  as  roots,  each  suffix  being  used  only  with  a 
few  roots,  and  all  forming  nominal  stems  in  the  conception  of  which 
the  idea  .of  the  root  is  not  lost  or  obliterated,  but  is  distinctly  present.^ 
So  also  from  nominal  or  verbal  stems  as  roots,  verbal  stems  are  formed 
not  only  by  suffixes  which  are  generally  applicable  to  express  modifica- 
tions of  the  verbal  idea,  but  by  suffixes  whose  meaning  is  more 
immersed  in  their  root,  and  whose  application  is  proportionally  limited; 
of  these  last  a  larger  number  is  required  than  of  the  others. 

6.  The  suffixes  which  are  of  general  applicability  to  form  nouns 
from  verbal  stems  are  the  following ;  ^  in  which,  as  in  all  the  other 
suffixes  of  this  language,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  a  may  be 
replaced  by  a,  o,  or  o,  and  the  ^  by  i,  m,  or  it,  according  to  the  word  to 
which  as  its  root  it  is  applied ;  i  forms  the  verbal  noun  of  action, 
sometimes  used  for  the  instrument  or  agent ;  ai*fe  atf^k  (after  con- 

1  Bohtlingk,  sect  257.        '  Ibid  sects.  258>372.        '  jbid.  secU  372-881. 
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a  or  f,  as  the  vowel  of  the  next  syllable,  f  only  hj  ^  or  ct,  o  only  by  o 
or  Uf  u  only  by  fi  or  a,  and  so  also  for  the  corresponding  soft  vowels. 
In  consequence  of  these  two  laws  the  same  suffix  has  different 
vowels,  according  to  the  word  to  which  it  is  subjoined.  By  the  first 
law,  if  that  word  have  hard  vowels,  the  vowels  of  the  suffix  prill  be 
hard ;  if  soft,  the  vowels  of  the  suffix  will  be  soft  And  by  the 
second  law,  if  the  vowel  of  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  be  a  or  f,  the 
first  vowel  of  the  suffix  must  be  a  or  f  /  if  the  vowel  of  the  last 
syllable  be  o,  the  first  of  the  suffix  must  be  o  or  u;  and  if  it  be  «, 
the  first  of  the  suffix  must  be  u  or  a.  Every  suffix  therefore  must  l» 
capable  of  having  four  different  vowels  or  sets  of  vowels  without 
altering  its  genend  meaning,  two  to  satisfy  the  second  law,  and  each 
of  these  hard  or  soft  to  satisfy  the  first  In  the  roots,  a  diversity  of 
vowels  generally  brings  with  it  difference  of  meaning,  though  thoe 
are  examples  of  stem-vowels  being  changed,  hard  to  other  hard,  soft  to 
other  soft,  without  change  of  meaning ;  ^  but  in  the  suffix  the  change 
of  vowels  is  an  influence  of  the  root  which  does  not  affect  the 
meaning.  And  no  matter  how  many  suffixes  be  attached  one  after 
another  to  a  root^  these  laws  prevail  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  word. 

4.  Now  the  second  of  these  laws  is  merely  phonetic,  and  seems  to 

be  due  to  that  want  of  versatility  of  the  organs  of  speech  which  makes 

them  indisposed  to  change  of  action,  coupled  with  the  vocalic  tendency, 

which  has  been  mentioned  as  another  phonetic  feature  of  the  language 

(2).     The  tendency  to  favour  the  vowel  as  an  element  of  utterance 

causes  it  to  dominate  the  utterance  of  the  following  consonants  and  to 

assimilate  the  next  vowel,  makingUt  either  labial  or  non-labiaL     But 

the  first  law  of  vowel  harmony  is  not  merely  phonetic^  but  arises 

from  the  expression  of  thought.    For  the  softness  or  the  hardness  of 

the  vowel  utterance  which  characterises  the  root  and  determines  its 

meaning  is  significant,  and  must  express  a  mental  element  associated 

inseparably  with  the  whole  idea  which  the  root  expresses.     And  this 

element  of  thought  must  pervade  the  whole  of  the  subsidiary  thoughts 

expressed  by  all  the  suffixes  attached  to  the  root.     What  it  is  cannot 

be  ascertained  from  the  meaning  of  the  root.     It  is  some  fine  elemoit 

associated  with  that  meaning  in  the  mind  of  the  race ;  and  is  such 

that  the  nature  of  every  thing,  and  of  every  doing  or  being,  has  its 

own  association  suggesting  for  it  either  hard  or  soft  expression.     Now 

the  utterance  of  the  soft  vowels  is  indolent  compared  with  that  of  the 

hard  ones ;  and  there  would  seem  to  be  therefore  an  association  of 

inactivity  indicated  by  the  former,  and  of  the  contrary  by  the  latter. 

An  indolent  utterance  of  the  vowels,  with  imperfect  adjustment 

of  the  organs  of  the  mouth,  alters  their  quality  without  impairing 

the  loudness  of  their  sound,  and  can  therefore  convey  its  meaning 

without  rendering  indistinct  the  expression  of  the  idea.     And  on  tiie 

vowels,  therefore,  it  falls  to  convey  this  associated  element,  whatever 

it  be,  as  the  relaxation  of  the  consonants  would  impair  too  much 

their  expressive  power. 

Such  a  distribution  of  the  objects  of  thought  into  active  and  inactive 

^  BOhtlingk,  8eot8.  74,  76. 
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seems  to  imply  a  twofold  experience  of  life  now  active  and  now 
inactive,  and  otherwise  so  far  different  that  each  experience  is  a  source 
of  ideas  with  a  corresponding  association,  the  one  of  activity  and  the 
other  of  indolence,  though  afterwards  so  transferred  that  their  present 
applications  cannot  be  identified  with  either  experience. 

Certainly  the  life  of  the  great  nomadic  races  involves  a  twofold 
experience  of  this  kind,  as  they  must  during  their  abundant  summer 
provide  for  their  rigorous  winter  when  little  can  be  done.  Their  char- 
acter, too,  involves  a  striking  combination  of  intermittent  indolence  and 
energy.  And  it  is  very  remarkable  that  this  distinction  of  roots  is 
peculiar  to  the  languages  spoken  originally  where  this  great  distinction 
of  seasons  exists  (67).  Whatever  be  its  significance  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  significant,  for  it  distinguishes  from  each  other  expressions 
of  different  ideas. 

And  the  fact  that  the  distinction  is  imparted  to  all  the  suffixes  of  a 
root  proves  that  the  radical  characteristic  which  it  expresses  is  thought 
with  these ;  and  consequently,  that  the  radical  idea  is  retained  in  the 
consciousness  while  these  are  added  to  it. 

It  proves  also  that  these,  instead  of  being  abstract  elements  which 
might  coalesce  with  roots  indifferently  whether  hard  or  soft,  are 
thought  with  a  fulness  which  admits  the  element  of  thought  ex- 
pressed by  hardness  or  softness  along  with  their  own  meaning.  And 
the  presence  of  such  suffixed  elements  to  the  mind  along  with  the 
radical  idea,  shows  the  tendency  of  thought  to  embrace  a  large  object 

Thus  the  first  law  of  vowel  harmony  marks  the  language  as  massive, 
while  the  subsidiary  nature  of  the  elements  which  are  combined  with 
the  root,  compared  with  those  which  may  be  simultaneously  before 
the  mind  in  the  American  languages,  characterises  the  language  as  less 
massive  than  these. 

5.  This  conception  of  the  suffix,  with  the  idea  of  the  root  present  at 
the  same  time  to  the  mind,  tends  to  give  the  suffix  a  fuller  sense  of 
the  root,  making  its  meaning  less  general,  and  limiting  the  number  of 
roots  to  which  it  is  applied.^  This  renders  necessary  a  larger  number 
of  suffixes  to  express  derivative  ideas  (see  IL  5, 18) ;  and  accordingly 
in  Yakut  ninety-three  suffixes  are  given  as  forming  nominal  stems 
from  verbal  stems  treated  as  roots,  each  suffix  being  used  only  with  a 
few  roots,  and  all  forming  nominal  stems  in  the  conception  of  which 
the  idea.of  the  root  is  not  lost  or  obliterated,  but  is  distinctly  present.^ 
So  also  from  nominal  or  verbal  stems  as  roots,  verbal  stems  are  formed 
not  only  by  suffixes  which  are  generally  applicable  to  express  modifica- 
tions of  the  verbal  idea,  but  by  suffixes  whose  meaning  is  more 
immersed  in  their  root,  and  whose  application  is  proportionally  limited; 
of  these  last  a  larger  number  is  required  than  of  the  others. 

6»  The  suffixes  which  are  of  general  applicability  to  form  nouns 
from  verbal  stems  are  the  following ;  ^  in  which,  as  in  all  the  other 
suffixes  of  this  language,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  a  may  be 
replaced  by  &,  o,  or  o,  and  the  ^  by  i,  i*,  or  w,  according  to  the  word  to 
which  as  its  root  it  is  applied ;  ^  forms  the  verbal  noun  of  action, 
sometimes  used  for  the  instrument  or  agent ;  (xCfe  aff^k  (after  con- 

1  Bohtlingk,  sect  257.        ^  Ibid  sects.  258-372.        >  Ibid,  sects.  372-881. 
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sonants  t-diphthongs  and  t-triphtliongs),  CV^  (after  vowels)  fonns 
the  noun  of  agent ;  or  forms  the  noun  of  the  present ;  bai  the  noon 
of  present  negative,  ba  being  the  negative ;  bet  the  noun  of  the  past ; 
(bat  and  b^t  are  joined  by  a  light  vowel  to  the  final  consonant  of  s 
verbal  stem  which  has  dropped  a  light  vowel  out  of  its  last  syllable) ; 
ta(j  the  noun  of  past  indefinite;  ^aq*  the  noun  of  future;  m^* 
fm^aq'  the  noun  of  negative  future. 

With  nouns  as  roots,  the  following  suffixes  are  used  to  form  nouns 
and  adjectives;^  ka  ^ka  forms  diminutives  or  terms  of  eudear- 
ment;  ge  forms  adjectives  of  place  or  time,  used  also  adverbially, 
from  nouns  or  the  locatives  of  nouns  ;  iatje  forms  adyectives  of  place 

and  time  from  nouns ;  Idq  forms  from  every  noun  an  adjective  signi- 
fying provided  with  that  which  the  noun  denotes;  msiiq*  cmsaq 
forms  from  nouns,  adjectives  signifying  fond  of  what  the  noun 
denotes ;  s^t  forms  adjectives  signifying  occupied  with  what  the  noon 
denotes. 

7.  Between  nominal  and  verbal  stems  there  are  the  following 
differences.  Light  vowels,  whether  short  or  long,  and  heavy  short 
vowels,  which  are  so  frequent  at  the  end  of  nominal  stems,  are  qniti- 
excluded  from  the  end  of  verbal  stems;  a  is  rare  at  the  end  of 
nominal  stems,  but  a  very  favourite  final  letter  to  verbal  stems  of 
more  than  one  syllable ;  ^a  ends  a  verbal  stem  less  frequently  than 
a  ;  but  ia,  no,  iiOf  more  frequently  than  a,  o,  o,  which,  however,  are 
not  rare ;  S  and  o,  never  end  a  noun,  and  o  only  in  one  instance ;  i, 
q\  and  n  are  exceedingly  frequent  in  the  end  of  nominal  stems  of 
more  than  one  syllable ;  but  in  the  end  of  verbal  stems  of  more  than 
one  syllable  q*  is  exceedingly  rare,  k  and  it  unknown  j  m  is  not  ver? 
usual  in  the  end  of  nominal  stems,  it  occurs  at  the  end  of  verbal 

stems  only  when  monosyllabic ;  in  /  and  I  more  nominal  stems  end 
than  verbal  ones.^  i 

Verbal  stems  seem  for  the  most  part  to  love  a  prolonged  utterance 
at  the  end  which  gives  a  sense  of  movement,  as  if  the  idea  of  the  rerb        , 
involved  a  strong  element  of  process,  or  succession  of  being  or  doing ; 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  development  of  derivative  verbs.    Fur 
though  some  of  these,  as,  for  example,  the  causatives,  might  express 
varieties  of  action  thought  quite  in  the  accomplishment,  most  of  them 
express  varieties  of  the  verb  which  refer  rather  to  the,  succession  of 
being  or  doing;  such  are  the  inchoatives,  propcratives,  intensires.        ' 
And  that  the  causative  verbs,  too,  express  causation  of  the  succession        I 
of  being  or  doing  seems  to  be  suggested  by  the  fact  that  when  this  is 
strong  in  the  verbal  stem,  as  when  the  verbal  stem  ends  in  a  long 
vowel  or  diphthong,  the  causative  element  is  simpler  than  when  the 
stem  ends  in  a  consonant ;  in  which  latter  case  it  has  to  express  in 
itself  a  thought  of  the  being  or  doing  which  it  causes,  while  in  the 
former  case  this  is  expressed  for  it  in  the  stem ;  i^  however,  the  stem 
which  ends  in  a  consonant  be  monosyllabic  the  verbal  idea  which  it 
expresses  is  simpler,  and  may  take  up  from  use  more  sense  of  verbal 
succession,  so  as  to  be  made  causative  by  a  simpler  element  than  that 

»  Bohtlingk,  secta.  3S2-387.  »  Ibid,  sect  Ul. 
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which  is  leqnired  by  other  stems  which  end  in  a  consonant.  As  the 
causation  lefeis  to  the  doing  or  being  lather  than  to  the  subject  of 
the  doing  or  being,  the  causative  governs  the  object  of  the  root  in  the 
accusative,  and  its  subject  or  agent  in  the  dative.^ 

So  also  the  suffix  n,  or  when  subjoined  to  a  consonant,  or  ^diphthong 
or  i-triphthong,  fn,  which  expresses  the  reflexive,  is  sufficient  also  to 
express  the  passive  if  the  stem  end  in  a  vowel,^  perhaps  because  the 
verbal  succession  that  is  in  the  vowel  combines  with  »  so  as  to  express 
with  sufficient  strength  the  succession  of  the  passive  abiding  in  its 
subject.  But  if  the  stem  end  in  a  consonant,  though  ^  expresses  the 
reflexive,  the  passive  requires  an  additional  element  and  is  formed  by 
fl^n.^  Causatives  of  stems  ending  in  a  vowel  and  of  some  stems  end- 
ing in  r  are  formed  by  subjoining  t  Causatives  of  some  monosyllabic 
stems  ending  in  a  consonant  are  formed  by  or,  ^ar ;  other  monosyllabic 
stems  ending  in  a  consonant  or  in  an  t-diphthong  form  the  causative 
with  ^.  Causatives  of  stems  ending  in  a  consonant  are  generally 
formed  by  tar  and  its  euphonic  varieties.^ 

Co-operatives  and  reciprocals  are  formed  by  8  or  f«.^ 

Intensives  signifying  also  extension  or  multiplicity  in  time,  in 

objects,  or  in  subjects,  are  formed  by  ft,  td,  /d,  told,  cUtd,  ^tald,  ^Id,  aid, 

cald;  ^  properatives  by  haqtdJ    Sometimes  verbal  stems  take  two  or 

lift      pass.  cani. 

three  of  these  derivatives  suffixes,  as  kotdqiUiln'riar^  cause  to  be  lifted ; 

die  cauB.  oaui.  know  co-op.  refl.  caua. 

ol  'or  '  tor^  let  kill ;  6t7  *  is  *  in  ' ndVy  let  make  acquaintance  with.^ 

From  nominal  stems  verbal  stems  are  formed  by  Id^  expressing  to 
provide  one  with,  to  apply  to,  to  furnish  what  the  stem  denotes;^ 
and  inchoatives  or  verbs  of  becoming  are  formed  by  r  and  ^,  by  i 
subjoined  to  a  vowel,  or  by  ^  subjoined  to  a  consonant.^®  Verbs  of 
becoming  are  formed  from  substantives  by  ^^', "  and  verbs  are  also 

formed  from  nominal  stems  by  a,  ^o,  dr,  rgdy  s^,  g^^  r^  Ui^  f  ^V,  t^ 
id,  at,  f«,  Coi,^^    All  formatives  are  suffixed. 

8.  The  noun,  although  it  involves  less  of  process  than  the  verb,  is 
imperfectly  distinguished  from  the  verb  and  from  other  parts  of 
speech.  Its  stem  or  nominative  case  may  be  used  as  an  adjective,  or 
having  taken  personal  suffixes,  may  assert  as  with  a  copula ;  and  an 
adjective  may  generally  be  used  as  a  substantive. 

The  noun  has  no  article  nor  grammatical  gender.    It  makes  a  plural  in 

tar,  with  euphonic  change  of  liotyd,  and  n  ;  but  this  is  not  used  when 
the  plurality  is  thought  indefinitely  like  a  general  or  collective  noun, 
or  when  it  is  implied  in  an  accompanying  attributive  or  predicate.^^ 

There  are  nine  case-endings  or  postpositions  of  case,  all  subject  to 
euphonic  change  in  their  initial ;  accusative  has  -e  after  consonant  or  i- 

1  Bohtlingk,  sect.  701.  *  Ibid.  sect.  482.  *  Ibid,  aect  483. 

«  Ibid,  sect  484.  »  Ibid.  sect.  485.  >  Ibid,  sects.  488,  708. 

7  Ibid,  sect  489.  »  Ibid,  sect  487.  >  Ibid.  sect.  490. 

10  Ibid,  sects.  492,  493.  ^^  Ibid,  sect  494.  ^^  Ibid,  sects.  495,  508. 

»  Ibid,  sects.  619-624,  640. 
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(Del.  7)  which  strengthens  the  relation  to ;  in  the  first  and  serand 
person  singular  this  element  of  direction,  which  is  biought  out  by  the 
dative,  involves  of  itself  a  sense  of  the  pronoun  as  object  of  this  rela- 
tion, so  that  igi  is  dropped.  None  of  the  pronouns  have  the  impera- 
tive accusative  ta^  perhaps  because  they  are  more  distinct  as  objects 
than  the  noun,  so  that  the  sense  of  the  command  is  less  carried  into 
thenu  But  all  of  them,  except  the  three  personal  pronouns,  take  % 
before  fall  the  postpositions  of  case  except  the  instrumental;  the 
personal  pronouns  take  it  before  the  adverbial,  the  comitative,  and 
the  comparative. 

10.  In  the  declension  of  nouns  affected  with  the  possessive  snffixes,^ 
the  postposition  of  case  follows  the  suffix.  In  the  nominative  or 
simple  suffixed  stem  the  suffixes  of  first  and  second  singular  are  nasal, 
which  is  their  most  expressive  form ;  but  in  the  other  cases  the  nasal 
tends  to  become  medial,  which  is  a  more  condensed  utterance ;  also  in 
these  other  cases  the  heavy  vowel  of  the  third  singular  suffix  becomes 
light,  both  changes  being  probably  due  to  the  mental  act  of  thinking 
the  suffixed  noun  as  object  of  a  relation  j  for  this  gives  unity  to  the 
idea,  and  causes  closer  combination  of  the  suffix  with  the  noun,  and 
consequently  an  abbreviated  utterance  of  the  suffix.  When  the  simple 
suffixed  stem,  with  third  singular  suffix,  has  to  be  thought  vrith  great 
condensation,  as  when  it  expresses  the  governor  of  a  genitive  and  is 

he     father  his  his 

itself  governed  as  a  genitive,  as  kini  ouja  *  tfn  ay  a '  ta^  his  fathers 
father,  not  only  does  the  suffix  assume  the  light  vowel,  but  it  also 
takes  n  to  express  the  mental  act  of  thinking  as  a  single  object  in  its 
present  connection  the  suffixed  noun  correlated  witih  the  noun  or 
pronoun  that  is  dependent  on  it ;  thus  n  is  used  in  the  above  example 
because  kini  aijai^n  is  so  closely  connected  with  its  own  governor 
that  it  IB  thought  as  a  single  object  like  Mni  in  kini  agaJta^  his  father.* 
When  that  which  governs  the  suffixed  noun  is  a  strong  element,  as 
when  it  is  a  separate  member  of  the  sentence  governing  the  sufiSxed 
noun  in  the  accusative,  or  when  it  is  one  of  the  less  abstract  post- 
positions of  case,  the  adverbial,  the  comitative,  or  the  comparative, 
thought  passes  lesQ  readily  to  the  idea  of  the  suffixed  noun,  as  object, 
and  the  act  of  thinking  it  as  such  gets  expression  in  a  pronominal  n 
subjoined  to  the  suffix,  and  to  this  no  element  of  transition  is  added 
in  the  accusative,  because  it  sufficiently  expresses  the  object.     More- 
over,  the  direction  of  attention  with  which  the  pronoun  is  thought 
strengthens  perhaps  the  relation  to,  in  the  dative  of  a  noun  which 
is  suffixed  with  a  pronoun,  so  that  the  dative  ending,  instead  of 
being  gOy  is  strengthened  into  ijar^  subject  to  euphonic  change  in 
its  initial.     This  directive  or  local  nature  of  the  pronoun  appears  also 
in  the  fact  that  the  locative  case  seems  to  be  confined  to  pronouns, 
suffixed  nouns,  and  nouns  of  local  signification.^    It  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  strong  sense  of  direction  with  which  the  pronouns  are 
thought.     Such  an  element  is  involved  in  the  nature  of  a  pronoun 
(see  Def.  7),  but  it  is  natural  that  it  should  have  special  strength  m 
the  languages  of  these  nomad  races  in  whom  the  observation  of  objects 

1  Bohtlingk,  sect.  435.  »  \)^i^  gect  655.  '  Ibid  sect  395. 
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at  great  distanceB  is  so  keen  that  it  has  led  to  a  development  of  sense 
which  has  probably  affected  the  shape  of  the  skull  ^  (see  21,  38,  71 ; 
also  chap.  iv.  14). 

11«  The  abovo-mentioned  use  of  n  is  probably  to  be  seen  also  in 
ney  the  accusative  (28)  case-ending  of  unsuffixed  nouns,^  and  of  all  the 
pronouns  except  first  and  second  person  singular;  also  in  the  use 
of  n  before  the  adverbial,  comitative,  and  comparative  postpositions  of 
the  personal  pronouns,  and  before  all  the  case-endings  of  the  other 
pronouns ;  and  in  the  occasional  use  of  n  or  fn,  or  sometimes  of  an 
added  to  the  end  of  nominal  stems ;  this  fuller  form  of  the  nominal 
stem  being  apt  to  be  used  before  case-endings  and  other  suffixes,  and 
when  the  noun  is  used  adverbially.^  According  to  this  view,  n 
expresses  an  act  of  attention  directed  to  the  noun  or  pronoun  to 
thmk  it  in  its  present  connection;  and  is  used  as  a  mediating 
element  when  the  thought  of  the  noun  or  pronoun  does  not  involve 
a  sufficient  sense  of  its  present  connectiona  If  this  be  so,  the  n  is 
an  element  of  the  same  nature  as  the  arthritic  elements  of  the 
American  languages  (II.  33). 

12.  There  are  scarcely  any  pure  elements  of  relation  in  the  language 
except  those  which  form  the  cases  of  nouns ;  ^  for  there  are  no  other 
true  postpositions  and  only  four  conjunctiona 

There  is  no  adjectival  expression  of  degrees  of  comparison.  But 
adverbs  and  gerunds  and  other  words  are  repeated  to  give  intensity 
or  to  express  repetition  or  extension.^ 

13.  The  following  are  the  formations  of  the  verb  in  its  moods, 
tenses,  and  persons,  the  verbal  stem  taken,  for  example,  being  &f«, 

to  CUt.^'  3d  liiig.  2d  pL  3d  pL 

Imperative    present :    bfs  '  tfn     bfs  •  pi      b^'t^nar  ;   negative, 

2d  ting.  neg.  n«g.  3d  sing.  neg.  2d  pL        neg.  3d  pL 

bfS'^' mOy    b^'pa  '  t^n,    b^'^  ' ma  *  n,     b^'pa*t^nar.    Imperative 

2d  sing.         Ist  sing.        fut.  3d  sing.  2d  pi.         tut,     3d  pL 

future:   b^s'dr^  bes  '  enij    bes'eaq  •  ten^    bea'dr'^n^    bea'eaq'termar ; 

Ist  nng.        2d  diig. 
negative,  b^-fm-  for  ^-.     Indicative  present :  bf8*a  *  b^  b^'a'  gfti^ 

iBt  pL        '  2d  pL 
b^'a'b^t,   b^s'a'yet;  the  third  person  is  the  noun  of  the  present, 

pL  Ist  fling. 

•  • 

bfmVy  besallar.     Indicative  present  negative :  b^'pap  'p^,   b^'paJc 

2du2ig.        3diiDg.  IstpL  2dpL  SdpL 

A:^,   bfs'pat^   b^'pap'p^t,    b^'paJck^i^   b^'pat'tar.      Indicative 

Ist  sing.  2d  sing.  Sdsing.  Ist  pi.  2d  pi. 

perfect :    bfS't '  <jm,     b^'t '  f«,     b^'t  •  a,     b^s't'^  •  bft,      bfs't'^ '  g^t, 
8d  pL  Ist  sing. 

b^i'^'lara;  negative,  b^spor  for  b^.     Potential :.&f«*a^a'2>fw,   bes' 

2d  sing.    Sdsing.  1st  pi.  2d  pi.  3dpi. 

aya'gen^   bes'draif  b^'aya-bft,    bes'aya'get,   b^'aya'llar ;   nega- 

3d  sing.  2d  sing.  Ist  sing. 

tive,  b^m-  for  b^s-.     Hypothetical :  b^'tar,  b^'tar  •  gm^  b^iar '  b^i^ 

1  Prichard's  Researches,  vol.  iv.  p.  407.  '  Bohtlingk,  sect  302.     . 

»  Ibid,  sects.  226,  402.  *  Ibid,  sect  778,  778. 

*  Ibid.  sect.  779.  "  Ibid,  sects.  515-521. 
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d*  lar^ 


2d  pL  1st  pi. 

h^'tal*  lar^    bfs'tar  *  g^t^    bfsiar  *  b^t  ;   negative,    h^gpor    for    h^. 

Sdsing.  2d  ling.  lit  ting.  84  pL 

Present  future :  6f0'e8^,  hfs'es^'g^   h^a'^s^-hp^   b^'es^'lar^   6f*-^- 
2dpi.  lit  pL      ' 

The  second  singular  of  the  imperative  is  in  the  present  the  yerhal 
stem ;  it  may  be  strengthened  both  in  the  present  and  future  by 
subjoining  ^',  which  is  used  also  as  an  interrogative  suffix,^  and  when 
this  is  used  with  the  second  plural,  the  person-element  becomes  fs^^ 
The  second  singular  imperative  future,  the  third  singular  present 
indicative,  the  third  singular  potentid,  the  third  singular  lijpo> 
thetical,  and  the  third  singular  present  future,  have  no  element  of 
person.  The  present  future,  called  by  Bbhtlingk  the  perfective,  is 
thus  explained  by  him — 6^6s^,  he  is  in  a  condition  to  cut  (er  ist  im 
stande  abzuschneideii^  er  toird  absehneiden  kdnneny^  The  perfect 
denotes  what  has  jtist  been  completed.^  The  personal  elements  of  the 
perfect  are  the  same  as  the  possessive  suffixes ;  those  of  the  impera- 
tive are  peculiar  to  itself ;  the  rest  are  the  subjective  suffixes. 

There  are  also  the  following  formations.^    Present  gerund,  b^'on, 
eat 
eid'ti;  negative,  b^'^'tn^'ya,  sidmvya;  also  h^'^tn^'na^  h^'f-mrna. 

Gerund  of  the  immediate  past,  6^'a^,  sid'U  Neither  this  nor  the 
following  gerund  occurs  in  a  negative  form. 

Gerund  of  the  future,  which  sometimes  corresponds  to  Teutonic 
infinitive,  M'o,  si  (from  sid).  Supine,  b^'dr^  ;  negative,  bcrpn'ar'f ; 
accusative  of  b^&r^  h^spndr  ;  ^  it  denotes  a  being  or  doing  thought  as 
an  aim  or  object.^ 

The  gerunds  accompany  always  other  verbs,  as  complementary  to 
them.  The  verbal  nouns  act  as  participles,  for  every  nominal  stem 
may  be  used  adjectively. 

The  verbal  noun  of  the  present,  b^'ar,  negative  hfS'pat^  whidi  may 
denote  the  action  or  the  agent  or  the  object,  may  also  with  the 
possessive  suffixes  attached  express  an  imperfect  tense,  with  a  sense 
of  repetition  or  duration ;  ^  for  all  its  meanings  involve  a  going  on. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  final  r  of  the  noun  of  the  present 
becomes  I  in  the  plural  before  the  plural  ending  Zar,  whereas  in 
general  it  is  the  I  which  is  changed  after  r,  and  becomes  d.  When 
the  noun  of  the  present  has  come  to  be  used  as  an  appellative  noun, 
the  general  rule  is  followed,  and  I  becomes  d ;  thus  from  koi^  to  fly, 
comes  kot&r,  a  bird,  as  well  as  kotor^  flyii^g ;  &nd  the  birds  are  flying 
is  in  Yakut  kotdrdi/r  kbtollor.^  This  shows  weakness  in  the  thought 
of  verbal  -ar^  and  a  strength  as  of  substance  in  nominal  ar. 

The  verbal  noun  of  the  past  {h^t)  h^'p^t,  which  may  denote  the 
past  action,  or  its  agent  or  object,  may  also,  with  the  possessive 
suffixes,  express  an  historical  past  tense.  ^® 
^  The   verbal   noun   of   indefinite   time  {taq)y  b^aq\  which  may 

.    1  Bohtlingk,  sect.  533.  >  Ibid  sect  515,  4.  >  Ibid,  sect  521. 

«  Ibid,  sect  715.  b  xbid.  sects.  522-524.  •  Ibid,  sect  525. 

7  Ibid,  sect  771.  »  Ibid,  sects.  724-732.  •  Ibid,  sect  173. 

i»  Ibid,  sects.  733-741. 
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denote  the  action  as  of  any  time,  may  also  with  the  possessive  suffixes 
form  a  tense  of  indefinite  time.^ 

The  negative  verbal  noun  (bataq*)  of  the  past  or  of  the  indefinite 
h^spaiaq^j  which  may  denote  the  absence  of  the  action  in  the  past  or 
in  any  time,  or  the  agent  from  whom  it  was  absent,  may  also  with 
the  possessive  suffixes,  or,  in  the  third  person  without  any  suffix, 
express  a  negative  past  or  negative  indefinite  tensa^ 

The  verbal  noun  of  the  future  (^a^*)  bw(^\  negative  b^a^m^a^, 
which  may  denote  the  future  action  or  agent,  may  also  with  the  pos- 
sessive suffixes  form  a  future  tense.^  It  sometimes  drops  q  in  the 
first  and  second  singular.^ 

Those  parts  of  the  verb  which  involve  most  sense  of  process — the 
potential,  the  future,  both  indicative  and  imperative,  the  present 
imperative  in  the  second  person,  the  present  gerund,  and  the  supine, 
when  they  take  the  negative,  insert  a  light  vowel  between  the  stem 
and  the  negative  element  when  the  stem  ends  in  a  consonant  or  i- 
diphthong ;  and  this  of  course  saves  the  negative  element  ba  or  ma 
from  being  hardened  by  a  tenuis  or  s  at  the  end  of  the  stem.  This 
light  vowel  doubtiess  expresses  process,  the  idea  being  a  negation  of 
the  process  rather  than  of  the  accomplishment.  Thus :  don't  cut,  he 
mayn't  cut,  he  won't  cut ;  whereas  the  other  parts  are,  he  does  not* 
cut,  let  him  not 'cut,  he  has  not'cut 

The  verbal  elements  di-,  perfect  of  di,  to  be ;  dfr,  being ;  tbit,  having 

been ;  bdr^  being  (at  hand,  vorhanden  daseiend) ;  buol^  to  become, 

continue,  are  used  also  as  auxiliaries  with  gerunds  and  verbal 
nouns. 

Thus  bar  with  the  possessive  suffixes  forms  an  imperfect  tense, 
bdr^m^  I  was ;  and  this  following  the  verbal  noun  of  the  past  expresses 

a  pluperfect;^  buol  in  its  future  tense  following  the  verbal  noun  of 
the  past  expresses  a  future  past  (Juturum  exactum) ;  ^  and  the  noun  of 

the  future  may  be  followed  by  df  in  its  perfect,  by  ibit,  bdr^  buol^  to 
express  corresponding  varieties  of  being  future.^ 

There  are  in  Yakut,  as  in  the  kindred  languages,  verbs  of  a  more 
general  meaning  which,  in  connection  with  a  gerund,  are  used  to  give 
a  particular  shade  of  being  or  doing  to  the  verbal  idea  which  the 

gerund  expresses.  Such  are,  (Xr,  to  be ;  olor,  to  sit ;  ^/,  to  take ;  is, 
to  go  I  kdbisy  to  throw  (give  impulse  of  energy) ;  Ml,  to  come ;  A»r, 

to  see  (exercise  care,  circumspection) ;  qdly  to  continue ;  tur,  to  stand; 

bar,  to  go  forth ;  a^t,  to  lie ;  s^^,  to  go.^ 

The  gerund  of  the  present,  with  its  own  subject,  may  have  the 
meaning  of  the  Latin  ablative  absolute ;  it  sometimes  takes  the  sub- 
jective suffixes,  and  becomes  a  participle,  agreeing  with  the  person.^ 

Any  substantive  or  adjective  in  its  singer  stem  form,  even  a  sub- 
stantive stem^with  possessive  suffix,  may  as  predicate  take  the  subjective 

1  Bdhtlingk,  Beets.  742-745.    *  Ibid,  sects.  746-760.        »  Ibid,  sects.  761-766. 
*  Ibid,  sect  756.  ^  Ibid.  sect.  740.  «  Ibid,  sect  755. 

7  Ibid,  sect  769.  »  Ibid,  sects.  760,  761. 
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Boffixes,  and  so  imply  the  present  copnla,^  or  if  unsnffixed,  may  as  pie- 
dicate  take  the  possessive  suffixes,  and  imply  the  past  oopula.^ 

14.  In  this  great  verbal  development  there  are  four  features  which 
are  specially  deserving  of  notice, 

(1.)  Notwithstanding  all  the  variety  of  verbal  formations,  theie  is  a 
singular  weakness  of  distinction  between  the  verb  and  the  noun ;  for 
though  the  tenses  and  moods  given  above  with  their  persons  are  used 
only  as  true  verbs,  all  except  the  third  singular  indicative  present, 
yet  this  last  is  used  also  as  a  verbal  noun,  which  shows  that  when 
it  is  used  as  a  verb  the  idea  involves  no  such  sense  of  verbal  sub 
jectivity  as  would  require  distinctive  expression.  The  other  tenses  and 
moods  are  by  their  nature  less  assertive  than  the  present  indicative,  and 
therefore  involve  still  less  suggestion  of  subjectivity  (Def.  11) ;  and 
those  of  them  that  do  not  belong  to  the  present  time  are  so  objec- 
tively connected  in  thought  with  the  personal  element  which  repre- 
sents their  subject  that  the  combination  suggests  the  same  expression 
as  that  of  the  noun  with  possessive  suffixes.  This  nominal  character 
is  still  stronger  in  those  parts  of  the  verb  which  consist  of  a  verbal 
noun  with  possessive  suffixes.  And  though  it  might  be  thought  that 
the  present  or  subjective  persons  imply  in  themselves  a  subjectivity 
truly  verbal,  yet  that  this  is  not  so  appears  from  their  use  with  the 
present  gerund,  for  with  it  they  form  not  an  assertive  verb,  but  only 
a  participle.  The  slightness  of  distinction  between  the  verb  and  the 
noun  interferes  with  the  development  of  mood,  for  facts  which  are 
dependent  on  other  facts  as  parts  or  objects  or  conditions  of  them  are 
reduced  to  nouns  by  the  weakening  of  their  sense  of  realisation,  and 
are  expressed,  not  in  a  subjunctive  or  infinitive  mood,  but  by  nouns 
and  gerunds  ^  (see  IIL  7,  55). 

The  subjective  inherence  is  the  element  of  assertion  (Def.  11),  and 
to  it  properly  the  negative  belongs,  and  it  is  bepause  it  is  thon^t  in 
the  subject  without  penetrating  the  stem,  that  the  negative  goes  with 
the  subject  as  a  verb  (90). 

(2.)  Along  with  this  deficient  subjectivity  of  the  verb  is  to  be  noted 
a  strong  sense  of  the  process  or  succession  of  doing  or  being.  This  ia 
to  be  seen  not  only  in  the  elements  subjoined  to  the  stem,  especially 
in  the  present,  indicative,  and  present  gerund,  but  also  in  the  verbal 
stem  itself  (7)  and  in  the  great  use  of  auxilkry  verbs.  The  detach- 
ment  of  these  from  the  verbal  stem  shows  that  the  succession  of  being 
or  doing  which  they  express  ia  thought  not  quite  as  the  process  of 
accomplishment,  but  rather  as  the  process  of  being  or  doing  which 
leads  to  accomplishment  It  is  as  if  the  subject  was  thought  not 
quite  as  accomplishing,  but  rather  as  occupied  about  the  accomplish- 
ment, and  as  if  the  state  of  being  or  doing  of  the  subject  in  reference 
to  the  accompliifthment  attracted  thought  strongly. 

(3.)  Agreeably  to  the  two  preceding  features,  it  is  to  be  noted  also 
how  readily  the  idea  of  the  verbal  stem  combines  with  the  object 
The  affinity  between  them  is  not  indeed  so  great  as  in  Tagala,  where  the 
verb  so  enters  into  its  object  as  to  be  realised  passively  in  it  as  subject 
(IIL  57).   But  a  less  degree  of  this  tendency  is  to  be  observed  in  Yakut, 

1  Bohtlingk,  sect   640.  «  Ibid,  sect  658. 

»  Ibid,  sects.  643,  557,  658,  666,  635,  763,  766. 
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in  the  verbal  nouns  of  the  piesent  and  of  the  past  being  used  not  only 
to  denote  the  action  and  the  agent,  but  also  to  denote  tiie  object. 

(4.)  The  development  also  of  tense  is  worthy  of  being  noted. 
The  distinction  of  a  present  and  a  future  in  the  imperative  is  remark- 
able. The  present  future  is  almost  a  future  of  the  potential  mood, 
but  its  person-elements  show  that  it  is  not  a  true  future,  but  a  future 
thought  as  a  present  capability.  For  this  distinction  of  the  present 
persons  from  those  which  are  not  present,  shows  in  a  remarkable 
manner  how  completely  the  past  or  future  tense  is  thought  in  the 
past  or  future  time.  Even  the  perfect,  which  denotes  a  fact  just  com- 
pleted, is  shown  by  its  person-elements  to  be  thought,  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  present  subject^  but  with  its  subject  in  the  past.  And 
the  future,  which  in  Greek  has  present  persons,  is  in  Yakut  thought 
out  of  the  present,  being  expressed  by  the  noun  of  the  future  with  the 
non-present  persons.  So  strong  is  this  sense  of  removal  out  of  the 
present  that  it  gets  expression  in  the  third  singular,  which  in  all  the 
present  tenses  except  the  imperative  has  no  person-element,  but  in  the 
non-present  formations  requires  a  non-present  person. 

15.  The  laws  of  vowel  harmony,  governing  as  they  do  all  the 
syllables  in  each  word  in  accordance  with  the  beginning  or  radical 
part,  mark  out  the  words  distinctly  from  each  other.  They  also  dis- 
tinguish the  elements  of  speech  into  two  categories,  roots  and  affixes ; 
the  roots  having  their  own  determinate  vowels,  the  affixes  being  inde- 
terminate in  their  vowels,  as  these  depend  on  the  vowels  which 
precede  them  in  the  word.  The  root  can  never  be  an  affix,  nor  the 
affix  a  root ;  so  there  is  no  composition  in  the  language,  only  derivar 
tion  (Del  21).  The  interest  with  which  the  Yakut  thinks  what 
he  takes  for  the  principal  clement  in  the  nature  of  substantive 
objects,  and  of  the  states  and  actions  which  are  realised  or  may  be 
thought  as  realised,  so  predominates  in  his  thought  of  these  as  Uieir 
determining  elements,  that  the  rest  of  the  idea  is  quite  subordinated 
as  merely  supplementary,  while  the  principal  element  is  thought  inde- 
pendently in  its  general  associations,  and  therefore  goes  first  in  the  com- 
bination. A  principal  element  would  change  its  nature  if  it  were  thus 
subordinated  to  another  principal  element ;  it  would  lose  its  identity 
and  change  its  expression,  so  that  composition  cannot  take  place. 

16.  Facts  are  thought  as  determined  by  their  objects  and  condi- 
tions, and  substantive  objects  are  thought  as  determined  by  their 
attributes  and  by  their  relations  to  other  objects ;  so  that  the  order  of 
expression  of  the  members  of  a  sentence  is  the  reverse  of  the  order  of 
thought,  except  that  the  subject  does  not  follow  the  verb.  Emphasis, 
however,  or  magnitude  in  a  member  of  a  sentence,  may  cause  its  posi- 
tion to  be  changed.^  I     dlieotion  my  dat.  was  it     aU  ipeech 

17.  Examples:   (1.)  Min  qtiolu'b'ar  hdva  bar^  Tonus   tel  * 

having  Uyo  noun  pres.  manner  its  acous.  describe  noon  fat.  my  acous. 

ldg[  olar  •  or  mcdg^  'U'n  suruy  •  uo^  '  pu'n,  it  was  in  my 
instructions  that  I  should  describe  the  manner  of  life  of  all  who  speak 
Tungusian  3  ^  the  strength  with  which  possession  is  thought,  and  the 
possessor  in  connection  with  his  possession,  appears  in  the  use  of  the 

1  Bdhtlingk,  sect  786.  ^  Ibid,  sect  542. 
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personal  pronoun  in  addition  to  the  possessive  suffix ;  smcfa,  too^  is 
the  strength  with  which  the  verb  is  thought  as   peartaining  to  the 

subject,  and  the  subject  as  including  the  verb;  olorar  is  qualified  by  ban 

Tonus  teUa4y  and  is  connected  as  a  genitive  with  fnaigtUf^  by  tk 
suffix  Uy  the  idea  being,  the  manner  in  which  all  who  speak  Tongnsian 
live ;  the  dependent  verb  that  I  should  describe  is  expressed  as  a  nom 
of  the  future,  and  its  subject  as  possessive  suffix ;  it  is  in  the  aocnsatiTig, 


because  to  it  the  instructions  directly  referred.     (2.)   Ufuffosai  h}r 

nonn  f  ui.  my  aocos. 

tidq  '  pii'n^   bring  (it)  near  that  I  may  see  (it) ;  ^  vftigcimxt  h  a 

verbal  stem  formed  horn  utugaa^  near ;  the  dependent  verbal  noons  i& 

this  and  the  preceding  example  follow  what  governs  them,  because 

the  object  or  purpose  which  they  express  is  thought  too  distinctlj 

goodaecaa. 

from  the  governor  to  be  made  determinant  of  it     (3.)  uiuo-ml 

think  noun  fat.  than       do  noon  f nt.  dat.    better 

mm  •  ea4  •  tag  or  oikor  •  uo^  •  q^a  orduk,  (it  is)  better  to  do  good 

than  to  think  it ;  ^  it  is  better  to,  that  is,  the  superiority  is  attadied 

thii  thia  aoou.  aU  iti  aocna.  write  noun  indef  .  dat.  iadet  ti» 
to  (dative).  (4.)  Bu  mati  *  e  bar^-te  *  n  surui  -  (fog  '  q'a  qas  da 
thick     book    maniuoript  come  forth  fat.  3d  nng.  be  perl  3d  sing. 

^alen  Mnigd  suruk  tacfa  '  ^ag  *  a  a  '  t  *  ci^  if  one  wrote 
all  this  (in  case  of  writing  all  this)  more  thick  book-writing  should 
come  forth  ;^  the  perfect  Hid  removes  the  future  out  of  actualitj, 

making  it  a  mere  contingency,^  like  should,  the  past  of  shalL     (5.) 

he    whaterer  food  hia  present  hia  aocos.  give  noon  prei. 
Kini    tuo^    as 'a     bar  '  e  *  n    biar   *  tfr,     he  gives  whatever  food 

think  prea.    I    thia     like  thoaght  enter  noon  fat.  neoeaaitT  its  ace. 

he  has.^    (6.)  San  *  e  *  5fn  ma'ntiek  sand    Jdr  *  id^     tustag  *e  - n 

aU     man  dat. 

bare  kisi'd^d,  I  believe  that  such  a  thought  must  come  into  evenr 
man ;  ^  I  believe  the  necessity  of  the  future  entering  of  such  a  thouglit 
to  every  man,  to,  being  the  relation  of  necessity  to  man ;  sand  is  the 
stem,  which  becomes  sani  in  the  present^  because  long  heavy  vowels 
become  light  in  combining  with  a  of  the  gerund,  or  of  the  nomenpre- 

I     lore  noon  prea.  man  mj 

sentis  or  present  tensa^  (7.)  Min  tapt  '  er  kisi'm^  the  man  whom 
I  love,^  my  beloved  man ;  here  the  noun  of  the  present  is  an  attribute 

that  region  graaa  ita  tree  ita  grow  nonn  prea.  atrength  iti 

of  the  object  (13).     (8.)  ol  doidu  ot  *  o  mas'a  un   *  dr         kSs  *  d, 

strength  with  which  the  trees  and  grass  of  that  region  grow ;  ^  strength 

I 
of  growing  is  determined  by  what  precedes  as  by  a  genitive.    (9.)  Min 

house  my  is 

jid  *  m  bar,  I  have  a  house  ;^  possession  is  asserted  or  denied  by  stating 
the  object  as  possessed  and  then  asserting  its  existence  bdr^  or  its  non- 
thing  onr  aoeoa.  pat  noan  fat.  go  in  cans,  noon  fat.  one 

existence  suoq\     (10.)  SdppitH  •  n    qat  •  eaq     bai'ar  •  eaq     Kr 

1  BbhtUngk,  Beet  548.  *  Ibid,  sect  658.  *  Ibid,  sect  566.  «  Ibid,  sect  71& 
B  Ibid  aect  65.  «  Ibid,  aect  71.        '  Ibid,  aect  653.      ^  Ibid.  sect.  645. 
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even  bag  our  one  even  oaie  our  was  not  3d  sing. 

da  qd'b^t  bir  da  isippit  suog  '  a,    we  had  not  even  one  bag  or 

need      « 

even  one  case  in  which  to  pack  or  pnt  our  things.^     (11.)  Kfsaiga' 

3d  sing.  poss.  non-existent  day 

ta  8uoq      kuny  a  daj  without  need ;  ^  the  possessive  suffix 

connects  the  noun  with  a  possessor  (kiin)  and  suoq  negatives  the  con- 
nection; and  this  construction  of  a  noun  with  the  third  singular 
possessive  suffix  followed  by  suoq  expresses  without,  even  when  the 
antecedent  of  the  relation  is  not  a  mere  noun,  but  a  verb  in  its  subject 
(see  Example  16) ;  the  possessive  suffix  in  such  a  construction  refers 
to  the  antecedent  of  the  relation  without,  the  noun  which  has  the 

say  that  dat.    who  accos.  yesterday  see 

suffix  being  the  consequent.     (12.)  cU  onuoqa  kirn  *  i     bdgd8&  kor* 

past  2d  sing. 

but  *  tin,   say  to  him  whom  thou  sawest  yesterday ;  ol  and  its  deriva- 
tives are  used  as  antecedents  to  the  interrogative  pronouns  used  as 

I    question  my  dat.  name  his  what  3d  sing.  poss.  aeons. 

relatives.'    (13.)  Mtn  ty^te  '  b' ar   at  '  a    kim    '    i      •      n,     on 

my   asking  what  was  his  name^   (the  what  of  his  name).     (14.) 
3dpen.pron.  lie  nonnpret.  manner3dsing.  poss.  dat.  one       even      dieger.  pres. 

Kini      8fp   '  p^t      maigf    •    t^    '    gar  bir  dagom^  ol  '  on 

be  noun  pres.  man  cnt  3d  sing.  poss.  be  not  3d  sing. 

dr  '  ar     kisi  b^^   *  ta         suoq*  *  a,    there  was  not  any  likeness 
of  a  dying  person  in  the  manner  in  which  she  lay ;  s^t  is  the  stem  of 

visage  3d  poss.  dat. 

the  verb  to  lie,  t  is  assimilated*  by  the  suffix.     (15.)  S^ay  •  ^  •  gar 

one  even    trait     3d  poss.    change  neg.  indef.  3d  sing. 

bir  da  surdsen  *  a    kubuiui'ba  *  tag*  '  a,    not  a  trait  in  her  visage 
had  changed;    dsen  is  a  suffix  formative  of  nominal  stems.     (16.) 

3dper8.pron.  die  noun  pret.  3d  sing.  poss.  weary  nonnpret.  man     light       sleep 

Kini       ol   *   but       *       d        s^lai   *   bd       kisi  fe^as  nurayS' 
3d  sing.  poss.  from  difference  3d  sing.  poss.  neg.  verb  was  3d  sing. 

t^    '    ttan     aten      *      a  suoq      bar  *  a,     her    death  was 

without  difference  from  the  light  sleep  of  a  weary  man ;  nuraye  is  the 

noun  of  action  of  nurai  to  sleep ;  atena  is  connected  as  a  possession 

by  suffix  a  with  the  subject  of  bara,  and  the  connection  is  negatived 

that  do  ger.  pres.  collect  together  themselves  nonnpret.     four 

by  8uoq\     (17.)  dl  g^  •  an      munn  *  us     '    tu      •      but       tiiord 

ten   about    man    abl.      one    even  man  aeons,   one  even  child    aocns.  frighten 

uon  '  fa    kisi '  ttdn    bir    da   kisi  '  ni     bir   da    ogo  *  nu     kuftd  * 

neg.  indef.  Sdsing. 

ba '  ia4 '  a,  so  that  (doing  that)  she  did  not  frighten  a 
single  child  or  man  of  about  forty  persons  who  had  assembled; 
mus  means  to  collect,  its  co-operative  form  (suffix  ^s)  is  mun- 
was;    the   reflexive  of   this   is   munmsunf   which    becomes   before 

this  people  ever  so  much 

the    suffix    (9)    munnusnu    munnustu.      (18.)   Bu  d*on  ioso    da 
frighten  reflex,  neg.  ger.  pres.  be  ger.  pres.    seepraet.  3d  pi.  3d  pers.  pron.   pleasure 

kutta  '  n  *  ^m  *  na      dr  '  an     kor'biU  *  tdrd        kini         iiorH 

smile      do  noun  pret.    look  3d  sing.  poss.  aocus.  rel.    as      sin  3d  poss.  neg.     man 

kiUUm  g^m  '  m^t     maig^    '    tf     '     n    q*ai'taq  ayi  '  ta    suo^  kisi 

1  BohtUngk,  sect  645.  *  Ibid,  sect  651.  *  Ibid,  sect  662. 

«  Ibid,  sect  669. 

2a 
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breftth  3d  poii.    poiseuor  3d  ling.  pOM.  sick  noan  pm.  di«  noun  prea.  body  3d 

tin   '  ^   '  n    itt'i    '    td       ^al^  'at       ol  '  or         at 

abL    go  forth  noun  prei.  3d  ling.  poM.  time    loc«     high    ereaior  region  Sd 
ttan    ia/^8    *    ar      '      f  n        sa^'Cna    iirduk    aye    doidu  '  iu  *  u 
bright       place  3d  sing.  pon.  dat.        prepare  pan.  nounpret.'  seat  Sdaing.  aeeas. 

sfrd'^k     air    •    t     •     gdr    hdlamnd '  m   '  mit       olog  '  u    '   n 

■ee  ger.  prei.  rejoice  noun  pret.  8d  poM.      like 

kor  '  on        uor   *   bdt     '    tin    kurdttk,   these  people   being  quite 

free  from  fright  saw  her  countenance,  which  had  assumed  a  smile  of 
pleasure,  like  as  if  she  rejoiced  seeing  her  seat  prepared  in  the  bright 
place  of  the  region  of  the  high  creator  at  the  time  of  the  going  forth 
from  the  body  of  sickness  and  dying  of  the  possessor  of  breath  (the 
soul)  of  the  sinless  man  ;  uoru  is  the  abstract  noun  of  uor  to  rejoice ; 
kiUiim  is  formed  from  kid  to  laugh ;  qaitaq  (see  9)  ;  ay^ta  as  belong- 
ing to  kisi  is  negatived  by  moq[;  for  final  n  of  ten/fin  taqsarfn  doiduhM 
see  10 ;  s^rd^k  is  formed  from  i^rdd  to  be  bright. 

The  last  five  examples  are  consecutive  sentences  in  Bohtlingk's 
Text,  p.  20. 

TURKISH. 

18.  The  Turkish  language  is  so  closely  akin  to  Yakuts  that  almost 
all  its  formations  are  to  be  found  in  Yakut,  with  differences  only  of 
utterance.  The  Turk  has  for  centuries  lived  a  different  life  from  his 
nomadic  kinsmen  in  Asia ;  yet  his  nature  still  is  much  the  same  as 
theirs.  He  is  impassive  like  them,  and  slow  to  change ;  and  has 
somewhat  the  same  combination  of  energy  and  indolence;  being 
indisposed  to  action,  when  not  stimulated  by  fanaticism  or  danger. 
His  utterance,  however,  seems  to  be  softer  than  that  of  the  Yakut,  so 
that  he  has /as  well  as  j9  and  b,  though  it  is  little  used,  and  §  and  t 
as  well  BB  8 ;^  and  a  foreigner  may  take  it  as  a  role  in  speaking 
Turkish  that  the  softer  his  pronunciation  is,  the  more  likely  is  it  to 
be  correct.'  Like  the  Yakut,  he  avoids  hiatus;  but  his  utterance 
is  more  versatile,  and  he  has  much  greater  liberty  than  the  Yakut 
in  the  concurrences  of  his  consonants.'  The  great  characteiistie 
feature,  the  first  law  of  vowel  harmony,  prevails,  as  has  been  said 
above  (1)  in  Turkish^  as  in  Yakut;  though  it  is  disguised  by  the 
changes  of  the  vowels  not  being  marked  in  writing,  but  regarded  only 
as  diversities  of  pronunciation,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  educated 
classes,  tending  perhaps  to  separate  the  affix,  under  the  influence  of  a 
growing  generality  of  thought,  do  not  observe  the  vowel  hannony  so 
much  as  it  is  observed  in  popular  speech.* 

The  second  law  (3),  or  something  like  it,  prevails  also  in  Turkish, 
though  less  distinctly  than  the  first.  "  In  popular  speech  u  is  veiy 
often  pronounced  t,  y,  when  t,  I,  a,  e,  precede."  *  "In  the  beginning 
or  end  of  a  word  t  takes  almost  the  pronunciation  of  o,  «,  or  u  pre- 
ceding if '     ''  It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  positive  rules  for  the 

1  Bohtlingk,  Takat  Grammatnc,  sect.  27. 

*  Zenker,  Gramjnatik  der  TilrkiBch-Tatuischen  Sprache.  aeot  6. 

*  BohUingk,  aect  146*  *  Zenker,  Voirede,  p.  yuL 

*  Zenker,  aect  54.  «  Ibid,  sect  59. 
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formation  of  sounds  according  to  the  requirements  of  euphony ;  but 
we  will  venture  on  one  for  the  direction  of  the  learner.  When  a 
word  commences  with  a  syllable  containing  u  or  i,  the  vowels 
throughout  the  word  (if  at  the  option  of  the  speaker)  conform  to  the 
first  or  dominating  sound ;  thus  utilncti^  not  liiHnd^i  ;  durdiin^i^  not 
durdin^i  ;  kap  k&rHf  not  k&'ri  as  written ;  yapycUiniZj  not  yapycUunuz^ 
which  is  harsh  and  viilgar."  ^ 

19.  There  is  the  same  abundant  formation  of  nominal  stems  in 
Turkish  as  in  Yakut ;  no  article  nor  gender ;  ^  the  plural  element  is 
'ler. 

The  declension  is,  nominative  without  suffix,  genitive  -n,  dative  -eh^ 
accusative  -i,  ablative  -daiij  or  sometimes  -He,  -bUe,  locative  -doy  -dek. 
The  ablative  in  4le  seems  to  be  the  same  as  Yakut  comitative,'  but 
the  imperative  accusative,  the  instrumental,  the  adverbial,  the 
comparative,  do  not  appear  in  the  Turkish  declension.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  genitive  which  does  not  appear  in  Yakut.  From  a 
comparison  of  the  Turkish  and  Yakut  declensions  it  would  seem  that 
Turkish  had  less  sense  of  the  relations  of  substantive  objects  than 
Yakut ;  but  this  is  not  so.  For  while  Yakut  has  no  true  post- 
positions except  those  of  the  cases  (12),  there  are  in  Turkish  a 
dozen.^  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  essential  distinction  between 
the  postpositions  of  case  and  the  other  postpositions.  The  former  are 
said  to  take  the  place  of  the  postpositions  of  other  languages ;  and 
they  are  separable  from  the  noun,  so  that  when  several  nouns  are  in 
the  same  case  relation,  only  the  last  takes  the  postposition  of  case ;  ^ 
they  are  sometimes  separated  from  the  noun  by  several  intervening 
words  (32).  It  appears,  therefore,  that  all  the  true  postpositions 
might  be  regarded  as  forming  so  many  different  cases ;  but  this  is 
uncertain,  as  it  is  not  stated  whether  all  these  postpositions  are  so 
combined  with  the  noun  that  their  vowels  are  determined  by  it.  The 
case-endings  are  more  separable  from  the  noun  in  Turkish  than  in 
Yakuts  in  which  the  noun  retains  its  case-ending  when  followed  by 
an  adjective  which  takes  it  (8).  Now,  the  kiger  development  in 
Turkish  than  in  Yakut  of  true  transitional  elements  of  relation  should 
naturally  be  accompanied  by  a  stronger  sense  of  the  noun  as  denoting 
a  distinct  object^  so  that  the  substantive  idea  should  involve  a 
stronger  element  of  substance  (Def.  4).  And  that  this  is  so  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  noun  which  is  connected  with  another 
noun  as  a  genitive  dependent  on  it  is  thought  more  distinctly  from  it 
in  Turkish  than  in  Yakut ;  so  that  instead  of  always  accompanying 
its  governing  noun  without  any  case  ending,  as  if  in  the  correlation 
of  the  two  there  was  no  sense  of  transition  from  one  object  to 
another,  the  genitive  has  a  case-ending  whenever  its  governor  is  dis- 
tinguished by  being  thought  with  definiteness  or  particularisation, 
provided  that  the  genitive  is  not  a  mere  attribute  or  supplement  of 
the  governing  noun.^   The  general  rule  is  that  the  genitive  goes  before 

1  Barker's  Turkish  Reading-Book,  p.  16.  *  Zenker,  sect  78. 

*  Ibid,  seote.  90,  382.  *  Ibid.  sect.  888. 

1       *  Ibid,  sect  96.  "  Ibid.  Syntax,  sect.  60. 
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its  goyeming  noun ;  but  it  may  sometimes  follow  it,  the  governor 
being  then  thought  more  generally  than  under  the  limitation  of  the 
genitive  to  which  it  belongs.  The  genitive  is  then  more  distinct 
from  the  governing  noun,  and  has  the  case-ending.^  Always  the 
governing  noun  takes,  as  in  Yakut^  the  possessive  suffix  referring  to 
the  genitive.^  And  whenever  a  noun  is  governed  in  the  ablative  by 
a  cardinal  number  (see  Yakut,  Example  17),  or  an  indefinite  pronoun 
thought  as  part  of  the  object  denoted  by  the  noun,  the  cardinal 
number  or  the  pronoun  takes  a  possessive  suffix  referring  to  the  noim.' 

The  stronger  sense  of  relation  in  Turkish  has  hindered  the  use  of 
the  special  accusative,  which  in  Yakut  is  governed  by  the  imperative 
mood.  For  the  noun  is  thought  more  readily  as  object,  and  does  not 
need  so  strong  an  element  to  denote  it  strongly  as  such. 

The  accusative  -t  is  used  for  the  direct  object,  when  this  is  thought 
with  definiteness  or  particularisation,  or  when  the  sense  of  transition 
to  it  is  brought  out  by  the  need  for  noting  that  it  is  not  the  subject 
or  by  its  being  separated  from  the  verb  by  intervening  words.  Other- 
wise the  case-ending  -t  is  dropped.* 

20.  The  adjective  forms  a  comparative  degree  in  -rak  or  -raqf 
which,  however,  in  the  dialect  of  Constantinople  is  known  only  in 
books,^  though  it  is  found  in  the  Tartar  dialects. 

The  adjective  also  is  strengthened  in  Turkish  and  in  the  Tartar 
dialects  by  a  reduplication  (12)  in  which  a  labial  is  generally  sub- 
joined to  the  reduplicating  syllable ;  ^  and  it  is  weakened  in  Turkish 
by  -^ek  or  -^e,  which  also  forms  diminutives  of  nouns  \  in  Tartar  by 
-su,  simcU^  gldem,^      There  is  in   Yakut  also  a  diminutive  suffix 

There  seems  to  be  a  greater  use  in  Turkish  and  in  the  Tartar 
dialects  than  in  Yakut  of  such  suffixes  as  -fil  and  -ifan  to  form  adjec- 
tives from  substantives,^^  and  of  -lik  to  form  substantives  from  adjec- 
tives," though  adjectives  may  generally  be  used  also  as  substantives.'^ 

12     3 

21.  The  personal  pronouns  are,  in  the  singular,  ben,  sen,  ol;  in  the 

1  2         3 

plural,  hiz  or  hideVy  siz,  onlar.  They  are  declined  like  the  nouns, 
except  that  the  genitive  case  of  the  first  person  ends  in  m  instead  of 
n  (bentm,  bizum),  but  bizler  makes  hiderin,  and  that  the  dative  changes 
the  final  n  of  the  stem  to  n,  and  adds  a  instead  of  eh.^  This  stronger 
dative,  which  is  also  in  the  demonstrative  pronouns,  corresponds  to 
the  stronger  dative  of  the  Yakut  pronouns  (9,  10,  38,  71) ;  and  as  in 
Yakut  (11)  the  demonstrative  stems  in  Turkish  take  n  before  the 
case-endings,  in  Turkish  also  before  the  plural  element'^ 

12         3 
The  personal  possessive  suffixes  are :  singular,  -^m,  -»,  -t  or  -d;  plural, 

^  Zenker,  Syntax,  sect  153.  '  Ibid,  sect  58.  '  Hud.  sect  66. 

«  Ibid,  sects.  70,  72.  '  Zenker,  Gram.,  sect.  97. 

«  Ibid.  p.  xvii  7  Ibid,  sects.  126,  127.  >  Ibid,  sects.  123,  125. 

•  Bohilingk,  sect  315.  ^^  Zenker,  Gram.,  sect  130  B. 

11  Ibid,  sects.  117,  118.  ^  Barker,  Beading-Book  Grammar,  pi  8. 

u  Zenker,  sects.  149,  150.  i«  Ibid,  sect  156. 
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12      3 
-miZj  -^iz,  4.     The  third  singular  suffix  is  -i  after  consonants,  -^  after 
vowels,  unless  the  stem  be  a  monosyllable,  when  8  is  dropped.^    The 
first  and  second  persons  singular  and  plural  may  take  before  them  a 
light  connective  vowel. 

The  dative  of  a  primitive  noun  suffixed  with  the  first  person 
singular  ends  in  a.  The  other  case-endings  of  suffixed  nouns  are 
regular.  Nouns  suffixed  with  the  third  person  add  n  to  the  suffix 
before  the  case-endings  ^  (10). 

22.  Derivative  verbal  stems  are  formed  by  subjoining  to  the  simple 
stem,  with  or  without  connective  vowels,  for  causatives  -diVy  -^,  or  -r,* 
t  being  used  with  stems  of  more  than  one  syllable  after  a  vowel,  or  I 
or  r;  for  reflexives,  -n/'  for  passives,  ^  or  -«*  (-n  being  used  when 
the  stem  ends  in  a  vowel  or  in  I  or  r)  /  monosyllabic  stems  in  -t  can 
form  passive  in  -nU^  Reciprocals  and  co-operatives  are  formed  with  -a. 
Negative  verbs  are  formed  by  adding  to  the  positive  stem  -m^,  and  if 
the  process  or  possibility  is  to  be  negatived,  -eh  is  inserted  before  -me^ 
Two  derivative  elements  may  be  combined  so  as  to  form  causatives  of 
reflexives,  or  reflexives  of  causatives,  &c.,  and  these  may  be  negatived 
with  or  without  e*.^ 

Verbal  stems  signifying  to  apply  or  use  are  formed  from  nouns  by 
subjoining  -Isy  and  £rom  these  are  formed  causatives,  reflexives, 
reciprocals,  co-operatives.* 

23.  There  are,  as  in  Yakut,  two  sets  of  personal  suffixes,  one  for 
the  persons  which  are  thought  in  the  actual  present,  and  the  other  for 
those  which  are  not  thought  in  the  actual  present.     The  former  are : 

12  12  12     3 

singular,  -em^  -sen;  plural,  -iz,  -siz.    The  latter  are :  singular,  -m,  -«,  -i; 

12        3 

plural,  -A;,  -litz,  -ler.^  The  former  have  no  person-element  for  the 
third  singular,  and  only  -ler  for  the  third  plural  The  latter  are  the 
same  as  the  possessive  suffixes,  except  that  they  have  k  instead  of  mix 
for  the  first  plural,  and  the  plural  element  -Ur  for  the  third  plural. 
The  first  plural  -k  is  probably  the  same  as  -igi-y  which  in  Yakut  is  the 
objective  element  or  substance  (Def.  4)  of  the  first  and  second  per^ 
Bonal  pronouns,  being  brought  out  in  them  by  the  relations  of  case 
and  by  plurality  (9).     The  persons  of  the  imperative  are,  singular, 

12       3  12  3 

-wi,  — y  -ain;  plural,  -Zm,  -ek'niz,  -sinlery^ 

24.  The  following  are  the  parts  of  the  Turkish  verb,  which  are 
formed  simply  without  the  use  of  auxiliary  verbs.  They  are  given  in 
the  second  person  singular,  because  it  marks  most  distinctly  whether 
the  persons  are  present  or  possessive.  The  stem  is  sev,  love ;  present 
and  future,  sever 'sen,  lovest,  wilt  love,  third  singular,  8ev*er;  imperfect, 
sev'er'd'in;  second  present,  aeve  'yur'sen,  art  in  the  condition  of  loving; 
second  imperfect,  sev'eh'yur'd'in  ;  preterite,  sev'd'un^  lovedst ;  perfect, 
sevmis'seny  third  singular,  aevjnts'dir;  mis  corresponds  to  Yakut  bft^ 
dir  to  Yakut  iur  stand  (13),  reduced  to  an  affix;  second  future, 

1  Zenker,  sects.  186-193.        *  Ibid,  sects.  218,  362.  *  Ibid,  sect  222. 

«  Ibid,  sects.  220,  360.  »  Ibid,  sects.  223,  224.  «  Ibid.  sect.  215. 

7  Ibid,  sects.  227,  228.  *  Ibid,  sect  234.  •  Ibid.  sect.  244. 

^  Ibid,  sect  274. 
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sev'ek'd^ek'sen,  wilt  probably  lova  Bohtlingk  takes  (tek  to  cozrespond 
to  Yakut  fo^*.^  Necessary,  sevmekli'senj  must  love;  pievioos  to 
its  being  known,* sever miraen,  art  or  wast  loving  still  unknown;' 
potential  or  optative,  sev'ek'gen,  tbat^  in  order  tbat,  would  that,  thou 
mayest  love ;  hypothetical,  sev'er'S'eny  if  thou  love ;  ife  is  the  hypo- 
thetical element. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  four  indicative  pluperfects,  a  future 
perfect,  a  conditional  perfect,  and  other  potential  and  hypothetical 
tenses  formed  with  sever,  eeve,  sevse,  sevmis,  severtnis^  and  the  full 
tense  eevd'un,  followed  by  tenses  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  t,  be,  and  d, 
become,*  the  former  being  used  only  in  the  preterite  i'd'itk^  pezfeet 
i'mirsen,  and  hypothetical  %'8'eh ;  ol  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  in  the 
present,  preterite,  imperfect^  potential,  and  hypothetical ;  cl  is  Yakut 
hud,  and  %  is  in  Yakut  ihit,  noun  of  the  past.  There  are  also  uyxt  and 
yoq,^  corresponding  to  Yakut  bar  and  suoq.  It  is  to  be  observed  also 
that  dir  (Yakut  tur)  is  used  as  copula  third  singular. 

The  infinitive  is  sevmek,  and  is  declined  as  a  substantive ; '  mek, 
maq  corresponds  to  Yakut  baq  in  properative  -ba^ta.  Gerund  of 
present,  severken,  loving ;  of  perfect^  sevip,  having  loved ;  of  process 
towards,  seven,  tending  to  love ;  seven  seems  to  correspond  to  Yakut 
gerund  of  the  future  in  -a.  Other  gerunds  are  formed  with  elements 
of  a  postpositional  nature :  seveh'rek,  going  on  to  love ;  seved^ek  (another 
subject),  having  just  loved ;  sevin'^e,  up  to  the  loving  (of  another 
subject) ;  sevdik'fe,  according  to  the  loving ;  and  there  is  also  secer 
iken,  formed  with  gerund  of  auxiliary  «.• 

The  participles  used  as  aciyectives,  and  which  may  also  be  declined 
as  substantives,  are  :  present,  seven;  future,  sevek'ffek;  necessary,  sev 
mehli;  indefinite,  sevduk.  They  may  be  applied  to  the  subject,  the 
action,  or  the  object;  seven  corresponds  to  Yakut  gerund  of  ths 
present,  and  sevduk  to  Yakut  indefinite  verbal  noun  in -taq. 

Kasembek  regards  mehli  as  derived  from  the  infinitive  ending,  and 
the  suffix  -It,  which  corresponds  to  Yakut  -laq,  possessed  of ;  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  a  similar  formation  from  the  gerund  in  -e*, 
seveh'li,  love  possessing.^ 

25.  The  subjective  persons  are  differently  used  in  Turkish  from  what 
they  are  in  Yakut,  being  the  person-endings  of  the  perfect,  of  both  the 
futures,  and  of  the  necessary  formation,  as  well  as  of  the  indicative  pre- 
sent and  of  the  potential,  whereas  in  Yakut  all  the  past  tenses  and  the 
simple  future  have  the  possessive  suffixes.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
hypothetical  bas  the  subjective  suffixes  in  Yakut,  the  possessive  sufl&xes 
in  Turkish.  The  necessary  formation,  meaning  must^  is  not  in  Yakut 
The  use  of  the  subjective  persons  in  the  Turkish  perfect  seems  to 
indicate  a  stronger  sense  of  the  subjectivity  than  there  is  in  Yakut ; 
and  the  use  of  the  possessive  suffixes  in  the  Turkish  hypothetical, 
while  the  present  suffixes  are  used  in  the  Yakut  hypothetical,  seems 
to  indicate  a  greater  sense  of  difference  between  the  hypothetical  and 

1  Bohtlingk's  Yakut  Grammatik,  sect.  380.  *  Zenker,  sect  292. 

»  Ibid.  Beot  274.  *  Ibid,  ■eet  267. 

•  Ibid,  sect  804.  •  Ibid,  aeeta.  811-322.    ' 

7  Ibid,  sects.  328-328  ;  Syntax,  sects.  108-119. 
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the  actual  in  Turkish  than  in  Yakut,  less  ideality,  a  more  matter-of- 
fact  character  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

The  greater  subjectivity  of  the  verbal  formations  in  Turkish  than 
in  Yakut  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  what  corresponds  in  Turkish 
to  the  Yakut  noun  of  the  present  in  -ar  and  the  Yakut  noun  of  the 
past  in  haJt^  and  which,  as  in  Yakut,  are  stems  of  present  and  past 
tenses,  cannot  be  used  like  adjectives  or  declined  as  substantives  in 
Turkish,  though  they  can  in  Yakut ;  they  have  more  of  the  essential 
subjectivity  of  the  verb,  and  are  not  therefore  thought  as  nouns. 

There  is  a  greater  sense  of  process  in  the  Turkish  verb  than  in  the 
Yakut,  as  appears  from  the  great  use  of  -er-  and  of  -eh-  in  the  verbal 
formations  and  the  addition  of  the  second  present  and  imperfect.  And 
it  is  owing  to  this  sense  of  process  that  the  same  tense  expresses  pre- 
sent and  future,  and  that  the  second  future  and  the  subjunctive  have 
the  present  persons ;  for  the  process  proceeds  from  the  present. 

26.  There  is  in  Turkish  a  much  stronger  sense  than  in  Yakut  of 
the  relations  of  facts  thought  properly  in  their  subjective  realisation. 
This  appears  not  only  from  the  considerable  development  of  conjunc- 
tions, but  also  from  the  use  of  a  subjunctive  mood  governed  by  these. 

27.  The  order  of  the  members  of  the  sentence  is  similar  in  Turkish 
to  what  it  is  in  Yakut ;  the  governed  word  precedes  the  governing, 
the  determining  word  precedes  the  determined ;  words  of  time  come 
first,  then  words  of  place,  the  verb  at  the  end.^ 

There  are  many  Arabic  and  Persian  words  and  expressions  which 
have  come  into  use  in  Turkish,  but  the  original  structure  of  the  lan- 
guage still  remains. 

TUKKI. 

28.  The  Turk!  language,  spoken  in  Kashgar  and  Yarkand  in  Eastern 
Turkistan,  is  the  same  language  as  Turkish ;  the  slight  dififerences 
between  them  not  being  sufficient  to  make  them  different  languages. 
It  might  be  a  sufficient  account  of  Turki  to  note  the  differences  which 
exist  between  it  and  Turkish,  but  the  structure  of  the  verb  deserves  a 
fuller  description. 

The  genitive  case-ending  is  -ni»  instead  of  Turkish  -«,  the  dative  -g^a 
instead  of  -eA,  the  accusative  -ni  instead  of  -t  (8) ;  this  last  seems  to 
be  pronominal,  as  conjectured  for  the  Yakut  (11),  for  ni  occurs  in 
Turki  as  a  demonstrative.^ 

The  first  personal  pronoun  forms  its  genitive  regularly  instead  of 

in  -m.' 

The  diminutive  suffix  of  adjectives  is  -g^ana,^ 

Adjectival  pronouns  are  formed  as  in  Yakut  (9)  by  subjoining  to 
the  demonstratives  -dak,  signifying  like,  such  as,  and  -fa  extent, 
amount.^ 

The  relative  hi  may  be  subjoined  to  a  genitive  and  form  a  possessive 
I    gen.  king 

noun,  as  ma'ninJci,  mine ;  badsa'ni^ki,  the  king's.® 

1  Zenker,  Syntax,  sect.  162.  '  Shaw's  Turki  Language,  p.  11. 

»  Ibid.  p.  16.  *  Ibid.  p.  14.  «  Ibid.  p.  17.  •  Ibid.  p.  18. 
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29.  The  development  of  the  Turid  verb  may  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing list  ^  of  the  formations  of  the  verb  kel,  do,  -man  being  the  present 
first  person,  -m  the  possessive.  The  auxiliary  verbs  are,  as  in  Turkish 
and  Takut,  dur,  stand ;  t,  be ;  bol,  become.  Kd'amany  I  do ;  Jed' 
a'dur'tnan,  I  am  in  the  condition  of  doing  (when  the  root  ends  in  s 
vowel t  is  added  instead  of  a) ; ^  kel'd'-im^  I  did  ;  kdsaynj  I  may  do  or 
if  I  do ;  kel'sa  idim^  I  might  have  done ;  kd'ar  irtaiti^  I  may  be 
doing ;  kd'avman,  I  am  doing  or  about  doing ;  hdar  idim  or  kd'ot'tim^ 
I  was  continuously  doing ;  keHptnanf  I  have  done ;  kel-ip  dwrman^ 
I  am  in  the  condition  of  having  done ;  hdip  idim^  I  was  having 
done,  I  had  done;  kd'g^anman^  I  did  (indefinite  time);  kdgoR 
duvmany  I,  &c. ;  Icelgan  idim;  kdg^an  M'satn,  I  may  (become) 
have  done;  kela  durgan  bold-um,  I  became  about  to  do;  kd'gw 
dakynan,  I  am  likely  to  do ;  kel'g*u'dak  durman^  I,  &c, ;  keH'gv 
dak  bol'satn,  I  may  be  likely  to  do ;  kdddk  is  the  indefinite  in  Yakut 
and  Turkish ;  kd'g^ai'man^  I  will  do,  let  me  do,  optative  future ;  hd, 
kd'in^  kd'g'Uy  kd'g'in,  do;^  kd'sun,  let  him  do;  kd'iniz,  kel'im'lar^ 
do  ye ;  kel'suwlar,  let  them  do ;  *  kel'oij  let  me  do ;  kd'oUy  kel'dlik, 
let  us  do ;  *  i-mis'man,  subjoined  to  kda^  hdar,  kdip,  kdgmi,  means,  I 
am  understood  to  do,  to  be  doing,  &a,^  the  want  of  manifestation  put- 
ting it  into  the  past  with  imis  (24) ;  also  kda  durfnis'wuxn^  I  am 
understood  to  be  doing ;  kdip  durmistnan^ — to  have  done ;  i'km  man, 
the  indefinite  of  t,  be,  may  be  subjoined  to  kda  dur,  kdar^  ^ip»  ^^ 
gan^  to  express  a  presumption  rather  than  an  actuality.' 

The  verbal  adjective  kd-g'wluk,  fit  to  do  (Yakut  laq\  possessed  of)  is 
used  with  auxiliaries,  kelgtdvk  idim^  I  was  fit  to  do ;  kdgtdvk  than' 
many  I  am  to  do.  It  is  also  used  as  an  adjective ;  kdg'uluk^  that  has 
to  be  done.' 

There  are  also  verbal  formations,  consisting  of  a  verbal  noun  with  a 
possessive  suffix,  followed  by  an  auxiliary  in  the  third  person  singular, 
to  which  it  stands  in  the  relation  of  subject;  the  auxiliary  asserts 
whether  absolutely  or  potentially,  and  in  its  proper  time  the  reality 
of  the  act  or  state ;  kd'gari'im  har^  kd'dHm  ikan^^  kd'sayn  i'di* 
kd'd'im  irsa,^^  kd-gwm  6ar,"  kel'sa-m  hd'ur  ikan,^  kd'sa'm  Mttr 
idi}^ 

The  verbal  substantives  are :  kdmak  infinitive,  kd'or^  the  doing, 
kel'g'anj  subject,  action,  or  object 

The  gerunds  are :  kda  present,  kdip  perfect,  kdgaC  past.  See  also 
hdrur  and  holaa  in  33,  Example  2. 

The  participles,  keVgan  applied  to  subject  or  object^  hda  dur'g^an, 
kel'g^u'dak  applied  to  subject.^'  Yoq  is  a  verbal  negative  as  in 
Turkish." 

Any  adjective  or  substantive  can  be  turned  into  a  verb  by  affixing 
to  it  the  personal  elements.^* 

30.  The  affixes  subjoined  to  the  stem  to  form  derivative  verbs 

1  Shaw.  p.  27-43.  «  Ibid,  p.  22.  •  Ibid.  p.  28. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  39, 40.  •  Ibid.  p.  84.  •  Ibid.  pp.  28,  83,  87,  5a 

'  Ibid.  p.  28.  «  Ibid,  p  86.  •  Ibid.  p.  38. 

10  Ibid,  p  39.  »  Ibid.  p.  41.  »  Ibid.  pp.  48,  44. 


"  Ibid,  p  39!  »  Ibid.  p.  41. 

»»  Ibid.  p.  45-61.  "  Ibid,  p  65. 
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are:^  negative  -ma;  cansative  4,  after  vovel  I  or  r,  otherwise  -ttr, 
'dur,  '8ur,  -kur;  passive  -/,  or  after  Z,  -n/  reflexive  -ny  co-operative  or 
reciprocal  -9. 

Complex  derivatives  with  an  accumulation  of  forms  are  rare,  but 
the  longest  accumulation  may  be  used.^ 

31.  The  law  of  vowel  harmony  in  Turki  is  differently  stated  from 
what  it  is  in  Yakuts  and  does  not  seem  to  be  observed  in  writing. 
It  is  that  a,  e,  t,  and  ui,  in  the  root,  require  i  in  the  affix ;  0,  u,  m, 
and  ai  require  ti,  and  6  requires  o.^ 

Whether  or  no  this  is  an  accurate  statement  of  the  law  of  vowel 
harmony  in  Turki,  that  harmony  at  all  events  prevails  throughout  the 
word,  however  many  elements  it  contain,  which  indicates,  as  has  been 
already  said  (4),  that  the  radical  idea  continues  before  the  mind  while 
all  the  subordinate  elements  are  being  added  in  succession.  The 
following  observations  on  this  process  of  agglutination  are  of  great 
interest : — 

**  With  all  these  possible  combinations  before  him,  the  Turk  of  the 
East  appears  to  construct  his  words  on  each  occasion  from  the  elements 
at  his  disposal  as  a  compositor  sets  up  type,  rather  than  to  employ 
ready-made  or  stereotyped  forms.  He  accumulates  affix  upon  affix 
until  he  has  completed  his  meaning,  instead  of  looking  about  him  for 
a  single  word  to  which  that  meaning  is  already  assigned.  Hence  the 
fact  that  to  him  each  element  of  his  words  retains  its  separate  vitality 
and  meaning."  ^  Yet,  particular  combinations  may  come  into  frequent 
use.  And  ^en  their  parts  will  tend  to  coalesce  so  as  to  be  thought 
in  a  single  mental  act^  and  to  be  blended  together  in  expression.  Thus 
M'up  tr-dif  it  had  become,  is  familiarly  uttered  as  toopti.  *'  Yet  a 
native  of  Khokand  who  will  use  the  latter  in  conversation  will  spell  it 
out  at  the  full  length  of  the  former  if  he  has  occasion  to  write  it" 
'*  The  Yarkandi,  who  lives  further  east,  has  not  proceeded  so  far  in 
his  corruption  of  the  word.  He  contents  himself  with  shortening  it 
into  holupti.  So  aparado  is  used  where  the  true  form  is  cUip  bara 
turur,  he  is  taking  away.  And  the  imperative  alip  kel  is  shortened  to 
apke  or  akke,'*  * 

32.  The  order  of  the  words  is  the  same  as  in  Turkish ;  and  if  an 
adjective  should  for  any  reason  follow  its  noun,  the  case-ending  or 
postposition  is  attached  to  the  adjective  instead  of  to  the  noun.^ 

The  English  constructions  with  relative  pronoun  are  supplied  by 
participles,^  or  by  gi  suffixed  to  nouns  or  locatives  of  nouns  (see 
Yakut,  6).» 

33.  The  following  examples  are  stories  given  in  Shaw's  sketch  of 
the  Turki  language,  as  translated  into  Turki  from  Forbes's  Persian 
Grammar: — 

one    beggar  one    rich  gen.        door     8dpoBi.to     go  pret.  8d  ling,  and 

(1.)    Bir    gadd    bir    bdi'ni^    darwaza  '  n  '  ga  bar    '    di        vm 

f  omewhat    ask  pret.  3d  sing,  house  gen.  inside  3d  pois.  from    voice  do  prefc.  Sdsing. 

birnima  iila   *   di;       ui  '  nvk  if   *  i    '    din  awaz  kd  '  di 

»  Shaw,  p.  66-66.  «  Ibid.  p.  66.  1  •  Ibid.  p.  89. 

«  Ibid.,  Preface,  p.  ix.  ^  ibid.  p.  zL  •  Ibid.  p.  91-98. 

'  Ibid.  D.  94.  •  Ibid.  d.  96. 1 


^  xoia.,  irrezaoe,  p.  iz.  "  loia.  p.  zi. 

'  Ibid.  p.  94.  *  Ibid.  p.  96. ! 
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that   woman  home   in    U  not  beggar  say  pret.  3d  ling.  bread  piece  3d  pots,  aceua. 

him  ag^ata  ui  *  da  yog ;  gada  de    '    di         nan  part  a  *  9i    *   ni 

aak  past  be  pret.  Ist  ling.  woman  accni.  ask  neg.  paat  that     that  like 

tila'p    i'd   '  im     agafa'ni    tilatna ' p    idim    kim    sun'dc^* 

answer  receive  pre!  Ist  sing. 

yawab  tap  *  t  '  im.  A  beggar  went  to  the  door  of  a  rich  man  and 
asked  for  something ;  a  voice  spake  from  within  the  house,  that  the 
woman  is  not  in  the  house.  The  beggar  said,  I  asked  for  a  piece  of 
bread,  I  did  not  ask  for  a  woman,  that  I  got  such  an  answer.  Nima 
is  the  interrogative  pronoun  used  indefinitely ;  the  use  of  the  relative 
kim  for  the  conjunction  that,  is  noteworthy ;  ki  is  similarly  used  in 
Turkish;  ndny  though  a  genitive,  has  not  the  genitive  case-ending 
(19). 

one   doctor  all    times  grareyard    to     go  oontinn.  become  poten.  sheet 
(2.)  Bit  tabib  har  waqt  qahristdn'ga  bar  *  ur       bol  '  aa    {ddir' 

3d  poss.  accns.  head  3d  poss.  dat.  wrap  refl.  past  go       aoxiliaiy  man    pL  aak  pret. 
i    '    ni    bds  '  i   '  g*a  yaf '  in  '  ip  bdr'ur  i'di;  adam'lar  aur'di' 
3d  pL  this  gen.  reason  3d  posai  what  interrog.  doctor  say  pret.  this   grareyard 

lar  kim,  mwnin  sabah  *  i       ni  *  Tua      tabib  de'di    hu  qabristdn' 
in  adj.  dead  pi.  from  feel  shame  continn.  1st  sing,  that  gen.  because  of  that     all 

da'g'i  iUiik'lar'din  utoai  *  ur  '  man  a '  niiH  vitun  kim  hcmuv 
3d  poss.  me  gen.  medicine  my  aoous.  eat  past  die  past  auxiliary 

9i  ma'nia  dawd ' im  *  ni  ye  ' p  til 'tip  dur.  A  doctor  when- 
ever he  might  go  to  the  graveyard  used  to  go  having  wrapped  his  sheet 
on  his  head.  Men  asked  him  what  was  the  reason  of  this?  The 
doctor  said,  I  am  ashamed  of  the  dead  people  who  are  in  this  grave- 
yard, because  that  all  of  them  died,  having  eaten  my  medicine.  Bdrur 
boUa  (see  29) ;  nima  consists  of  indefinite  pronoun  and  interrogative 
suffix  ma  ;  uiun  is  probably  the  same  as  Yakut  ustuny  which  Bohtlingk 

long  3d  poss.  accns. 

in  his  dictionary  translates  along  and  explains  aa  us  '  tu   '  n. 

KOIBALIAN  AND  KARAGASSIAN. 

34.  These  dialects  are  spoken  along  the  highest  waters  of  the 
Yenissei,  between  about  the  fifty-third  and  fifty-fifth  degrees  of  north 
latitude.  Their  differences  from  Turki  are  slight  and  unimportant 
Their  law  of  vowel  harmony  is  much  the  same  as  the  first  law  in 
Yakut.  ^  Their  principal  deviations  from  the  other  dialects  are  in  the 
structure  of  the  verb.  But  the  derivative  verbal  stems  are  formed 
as  in  Turki,  except  that  no  causative  element  is  mentioned  but  -der. 

They  do  not  make  so  much  use  of  auxiliary  verbs  in  the  formation 
of  compound  tenses  and  moods  as  the  Turki^  and  Turki ;  ^  yet,  like 
Yakut  (13),  they  use  many  verbs  in  less  close  connection  with  a 
gerund  to  define  with  particular  shades  of  meaning  the  fact  which 
they  would  express.^ 

The  formations  of  the  verb  made  by  suffixes  to  the  stem  are  as 
follows : 

The  infinitive  is  formed  by  -r,  which  in  the  Yakut,  Turkish,  and 
Turki  gives  to  the  verb  an  element  of  going  on,  and  when  used  for 

^  Castren,  KoibaL  and  Karagass.  Sprachlehre,  sect  11.  *  Ibid,  sect  70. 

•  Ibid.  Vorwort,  p.  xv. 
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the  infinitive  shows  that  the  abstract  idea  of  the  verb  involves  a 
strong  sense  of  process. 

This  element  -r  also  expresses  a  future ;  and  there  is  besides  -gat 
to  express  a  probable  future. 

Perhaps  it  is  on  account  of  the  strong  sense  of  process  that  the 
element  -gan^  which  in  the  Turkish  gerund  sever'ken  has  a  present 
significance,  like  the  Yakut  present  gerund  in  -an,  and  which  in 
Torki  is  indefinite,  has  in  these  dialects  such  a  sense  of  quiescencOi 
corresponding  to  the  contrast  of  n  and  r,  that  it  denotes  a  past 

There  is  also  in  both  dialects  a  simple  past  in  -d;  and  Koibalian 
(not  Karagassian)  has  a  hypothetical  in  -za. 

There  is  in  Koibalian  an  element  dek,  which  expresses  both  a 
past  and  an  optative,  but  in  Karagassian  the  past  element  is  (fek^  and 
the  optative  element  is  yek.  The  optative  element  in  both  is  sub- 
joined to  both  futures  -r-  and  -gai^,  and  corresponds  no  doubt  to 
Turki  dak  or  dik,  to  Turkish  yek,  and  to  Yakut  eaq\  which  are 
future  elements.  The  past  element  ^ek  corresponds  to  Yakut  taq* 
and  to  Turkish  duk,  both  which  express  the  indefinite  in  respect  to 
time.  The  past  element  dek  in  Koibalian  and  Karagassian  seems  to 
express  rather  completion  than  position  in  time. 

There  is  a  precative  -dl  in  Koibalian,  -dla  in  Karagassian,  used 
with  first  plural  as  in  Turki. 

The  element  galak,  which  in  both  dialects  expresses  that  the 
subject  has  not  yet  come  to  perform  the  action,  is  evidently  the  same 
as  Turki  g'iduky  being  formed  of  the  verbal  element  ga,  and  lak, 

which  means  possessed  of ;  -galakpen,  I  have  to. 

1     2 
The  subjective  person-elements  are :  in  Koibalian,  hen,  zati,  singular ; 
12  12  12 

beSf  TAVy  plural     In  Karagassian,  m^n,  9en^  singular ;  hes,  sUar,  plural 

12        3 
The  possessive  personal  elements  are :  in  Koibalian,  m,  n,  6  or  s», 

12  8 

singular ;  hes,  ndr,  e  or  ze,  plural     They  are  the  same  in  Karagassian 
except  that  second  plural  is  nar^  and  third  person  e  or  ae. 

The  third  person  plural,  both  present  and  possessive,  may  take  lar 
in  both  dialects.     The  personal  suffixes  of  both  classes  are  used  as  in 

Turkish  and  Turki. 

12       8 
The  imperative  person-endings  are :  in   Koibalian,   tm,  — ,  zen, 
12  8  12 

singular;  rbes,  ndr,  zen  or  zennar,  plural.     In  Karagassian,  en^  — , 
8  12  3 

sen,  singular;  r'bes,  nar,  sen  or  sennar,  plural.     The  first  plural  in 

both  is  the  future. 

The  gerunds  are  :  present  -a,  past  -p,  or  dek,  or  gan. 

The  participles  are :  present  -r  or  dergan  (Turkish  auxiliary,  der), 
past  gan. 

The  negative  is  in  the  -r  formations  has,  as  in  Yakut  it  is  bat» 
The  elements  which  begin  with  g  drop  g  after  the  negative  bcu\ 

^  Castien,  sects.  70-98. 
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MONGOLIAN. 

35.  The  phonetic  laws  of  Mongolian  are  less  strict  than  those  of 
Yakut;  there  is  more  liberty  in  the  successions  of  utterance,  freer 
scope  for  change  of  action  in  the  organs  of  speech.  There  is»  hoir> 
ever,  still  the  indecisive  utterance  which  produces  the  soft  Yowels  ts 
distinguished  from  the  hard ;  except  that  there  is  no  r  distinguished 
as  hard  from  i  regarded  as  soft,  both  being  sounded  ^  which  k 
treated  as  neutral  There  are  no  diphthongs,  as  in  Yakuts  consisting 
of  a  light  vowel  followed  by  the  corresponding  heavy  one.  The  onlj 
diphthongs  are  ao  and  the  i  diphthongs;^  the  language  being  lees 
Tocalia 

The  consonants  are  the  same  as  in  Yakut,  except  that  Yakut 
{  and  (f  are  replaced  respectively  in  Mongolian  by  f  and  dT^  which, 
however,  become  (  and  ^  before  t ,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  §, 
nor  its  softened  form  f^.^ 

The  gutturals  q*  and  g  can  be  used  only  in  words  which  baye  haid 
vowels,  or  hard  vowels  and  i.  The  post-palatals  k  and  g  can  be  Jised 
only  with  soft  vowels,  or  soft  vowels  and  i ;  and  though  q"  and  / 
may  immediately  follow  t,  they  cannot  immediately  precede  it,  f<a 
they  then  become  k  and  g;*  8  also  before  •  becomes  s/^  but  « 
precedes  other  vowels  also.^ 

It  appears  from  this  that  the  Mongolian  g  and  ^  are  not  uttered  so 
far  back  in  the  throat  as  the  Yakut,  for  they  may  go  with  light 
vowels,  where  the  Yakut  q*  and  ^  would  require  the  greater  guUmal 
opening  of  heavy  vowels.  At  the  same  time,  the  Mongolian  q  and 
^  are  uttered  with  less  facility  than  the  Yakut ;  for,  unlike  the  lattei^ 
they  require  always  the  strong  decisive  utterance  which  belongs  to  the 
hard  vowels ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  k  and  g  being  uttered  with 
more  facility  than  ^  and  g\  have  become  characteristically  soft 
utterances,  and  require  soft  vowels. 

Medials,  it  is  said,  cannot  end  a  word,^  nor  can  r  begin  ona' 

The  first  law  of  vowel  harmony  prevails;  the  vowels  of  a  word 
must  be  all  hard  or  neutral,  or  all  soft  or  neutral'  The  language, 
therefore,  is  massive  like  Yakut,  thought  spreading  through  aU  the 
elements  of  a  word  so  as  to  have  them  all  present  together  to  the 
mind  (4). 

Of  the  second  law  there  are  traces ;  for  it  seems  that  in  popular 
speech  o,  hard  or  soft,  can  follow  only  o  or  u  hard  or  soft  in  a 
preceding  syllable,  and  cannot  be  followed  by  a,  d  in  a  following 
syllable.* 

36.  There  are  verbal  stems,  which  are  also  used  as  nominal  stems, 

1  Schmidt,  Mongol.  Grammatik,  sect  9. 

*  Ibid,  sects.  17,  18 ;  BohtUngk,  sect  27.  *  Schmidt,  sect  8.  1. 

*  Ibid.  sect.  19.  »  Ibid.  sect.  20. 

*  BohUingk,  sect  153  ;  Schmidt,  sects.  11,  18 ;  but  Schmidt,  p.  17,  has  final  d. 
7  Schmidt,  sect.  15.  «  Ibid.  sect.  8.  2.  •  BohUingk,  sect.  82. 
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to  express  the  substantive  idea  of  the  act  or  state  denoted  by  the 
Terb ;  ^  but  such  ideas  are  also  expressed  by  subjoining  to  the  verbal 
stem  -Z,  -lalf  -dal,  -an,  -?a«,  or  -i.* 

Nouns  of  agent  are  formed  from  verbal  stems  by  -qfif  -k£iy  and 
from  nominal  stems  by  -ft.' 

There  are  also  other  endings  of  nominal  stems,  not  now  felt  in  their 
own  significance,  many  of  which  are  also  in  Yakut.^ 

There  is  no  definite  article,^  nor  any  distinction  of  gender  except 
that  of  the  sex  of  living  beings.^  The  sex  is  expressed  by  a  separate 
word  preceding  the  noun  as  an  adjective,  unless  the  noun  is  qualified 
by  an  adjective  denoting  colour ;  for  then  the  adjective  takes  for  the 
female  a  suffix  -Ic^inJ 

The  declension  of  nouns  is  by  suffixes  to  the  stem  as  follows : 
Nominative  may  take  -anu^  4nu^  or  -bar} 

Of  these  particles  which  are  attached  to  the  nominative,  Schmidt 
says  that  they  emphasise  (hervorheben)  the  nominative  as  subject; 
"  they  have  no  meaning  of  their  own,  nor  do  they  change  in  the  least 
the  meaning  of  the  word  to  which  they  are  attached  {zugegeben)" 
^  They  merely  serve  to  denote  the  subject^  and  stand  therefore  usually 
with  the  nominative.  Only  then  an  exception  takes  place  when  the 
subject,  varying  from  the  nominative,  retains  its  property  (eigenthum- 
lichkeit)  in  another  case  also." '  This  means  that  these  particles  are 
suffixes,  and  that  as  suffixes  they  can  be  attached  to  an  oblique 
case ;  always  however  being  demonstrative  of  the  subject,  even  when 
agglutinated  to  an  object  or  condition,  as  if  the  volition  of  the  subject 
was  determined  by  that  object  or  condition  rather  than  by  his  own 
choice  (see  Examples  6,  13). 

Genitive  -ywi^  if  stem  end  in  vowel,  -w  if  in  n,  -un  if  in  any 
other  consonant ;  the  essential  part  of  the  suffix  is  n,  which  is  dropped 
after  stems  ending  in  n  to  avoid  the  repetition.  When  the  geni- 
tive relation  is  that  of  a  part  to  its  whole,  or  that  of  a  thing 
to  the  material  of  which  it  consists,  the  genitive  ending  is  often 
dropped.  ^^ 

Dative  (to,  beside,  in,  on)  -dur^  4ur ;  but  if  the  stem  end  in  a 
consonant,  the  dative  is  often  formed  in  -a,  when  there  are  other 
datives  with  it ;  ^  -da  is  also  used,  principally  as  locative." 

Dative  (possessive),  -dagaii^  -ddgdn;  gan  is  a  pronominal  suffix 
representing  the  subject  whatever  be  its  person  or  number,  and 
expressing  possession  by  the  subject.^ 
Accusative,  4;  but  if  stem  end  in  vowel,  -yi. 
Accusative  (possessive),  4yan;  but  if  stem  end  in  vowel  -van;  -an 
represents  the  subject,  and  this  case  seems  to  express  only  possession  ; 
for  its  suffix  is  used  after  those  of  the  instrumental  comitative  and 
ablative  to  denote  possession  by  the  subject"  Moreover,  gan  may  bo 
subjoined  as  possessive  suffix  to  the  genitive.^* 

1  Schmidt,  sect  81.  *  Ihid.  sect  82.  >  Ibid,  sect  82. 

'    «  Bohtlingk,  secto.  289-266.  •  Schmidt,  sect  85.  •  Ibid,  sect  86. 

7  Ibid,  sect  87.  «  Ibid,  sects.  44,  174, 192.  •  Ibid,  sect  44. 

M  Ibid,  sect  161.  "  Ibid,  sect  46.  ^  Ibid,  sect  47. 

V  Ibid,  sects.  61-68.  ^«  Ibid,  sect  184. 
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Vocative,  -A 

Instrumental  (along  of,  by  means  of),  -iyar ;  but  if  stem  ead  ia 
vowel,  'Var, 

Gomitative  (with),  4u^a^  4ukd, 

Ablative  (from),  -at  a} 

The  case-endings  are  subjoined  to  the  plural  as  to  a  singular  stezB.- 
They  are  as  loosely  connected  with  the  stem  in  Mongolian  as  in  tb« 
Turkish  languages ;  so  that  when  several  substantives  are  govexoed 
in  the  same  case,  the  case-ending  follows  only  the  last  of  ihem,  sad 
if  they  are  connected  by  kikat^  and,  this  may  follow  the  last,  azid  le 
followed  by  the  case-ending'  (see  Examples  6,  15). 

The  plural  is  formed  by  -Tzar,  or  -«,  if  stem  end  in  Towd;  be: 
nouns  of  the  agent  form  the  plural  by  4 ;  adjectives  ending  in  -tu 
(37),  when  used  as  nouns,  form  the  plural  by  changing  -lu  to  4an; 
stems  ending  in  a  diphthong  drop  the  second  vowel  and  take  -«. 

Stems  ending  in  n  form  the  plural  by  changing  ^  to  -/. 

Stems  ending  in  any  other  consonant  form  the  plural  by  subjolnisg 
-id  ;  disyllabic  stems  in  r  sometimes  change  -rto  4, 

A  stronger  plural  can  be  formed  by  subjoining  -wagut^  -m^^* 
In  the  Buriat  (fialect,  no^d  means  another.* 

Nouns  preceded  by  a  numeral  are  used  in  the  singular ;  *  and  in 
general  the  plural  is  not  much  used  in  Mongolian/ 

The  plural  ending  -nar  seems  to  be  a  stronger  element  than  -%; 
and  in  tide  Buriat  dialect,  -nax  is  used  with  those  stems  ending  in  a 
vowel  which  denote  living  beings,  and  express  the  higher  pei«mil 
conceptions,  while  other  stems  ending  in  a  vowel  form  the  plural  in 
-nu/,  vi  being  the  general  plural  ending,  and  n  probably  eaphonic^ 

Schmidt  remarks  that  in  Mongolian  akars  means  the  mothers^  bat 
dkd'ndr  means  women  as  mothers  in  general®  Now,  the  essential 
attribute  of  mother  is  stronger  in  ther  former  conception  than  m 
the  latter,  and  the  substance  (Def.  4),  probably  on  that  aceount 
weaker,  so  that  there  is  less  sense  of  the  individuals  and  a  weaker 
plurality. 

So  also  in  the  nouns  of  the  agent,  and  the  adjectives  in  4u,  used 
as  nouns,  the  attributive  part  of  the  idea  is  strong,  and  the  substance 
pro1)ably  is  weak.  Moreover,  the  suffix  of  the  former  is  highly  oom- 
sonantal  with  a  weak  vowel  »,  and  perhaps  on  that  account  4  is 
preferred  to  -«  as  its  plural  ending. 

The  final  n  of  nominal  stems  seems  to  be  an  element  attached  to 
them  rather  than  belonging  to  them  (see  11) ;  for  not  only  is  it 
dropped  in  the  plural  but  also  in  the  accusative  when  this  does  not 
take  the  case-ending.^ 

Like  the  case-ending,  the  plural  element  is  so  loosely  connected 
with  the  stem  that  when  several  plural  nouns  are  connected  togetiier 
only  the  last  of  them  takes  the  plural  element'®    The  plural  indi- 

1  Schmidt,  sect  40.  *  Ibid,  lect  42.  >  Ibid  aeet.  159. 

«  Ibid.  sect.  41.  *  Castren,  Vocabulaiy.  *  Schmidt^  sect  it 

f  GMtren'B  Buriat  Gnmmar,  sect.  42.  >  ScbmidtL  aeet  4L 
•  Ibid,  sect  181.                    ^  Ibid,  teot  159. 
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viduals  are  not  thought  along  with  the  idea  of  the  stem,  but  this  is 
thought  without  number^  and  then  the  plurality  is  added  (see  Example 
16). 

37.  Adjectives  are  formed  from  nouns  by  the  suffix  4u  or  iai, 
meaning  possessed  of ;  from  words  of  locality  by  -ki,  meaning  in  the 
place  ;  and  from  other  adjectives  or  adverbs  by  -qan,  -kdn^  meaning 
small  degree  of  the  quality.  The  aciyectives  are  often  intensified  by 
reduplication  of  the  first  syllable  with  insertion  of  h. 

Adjectives  take  case-endings  only  when  they  are  used  as  substan- 
tives. 

There  is  no  adjectival  expression  of  degrees  of  comparison.^ 

38.  The  first  and  second  personal  pronouns  change  their  stems  in 
different  cases  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  they  are  declined  as 
follows :  ^ — 


Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat 

Aceus. 

Instr. 

Com. 

Abl. 


1st  anfnlAr. 
U 

minii 

nd'diir,  nd'dd 
ndindyi 
nd'dd'fDdr 
na'da'ltika 
na'da'dt  a 


2d  lingular. 

t^imd'dur 
t^imd'yi 
{imd'todr 
t*tTnd'ltikd 
tma'cua 


Iflt  plural. 

hidd 

hiddn%  mdnii 

biddn'dur,  mdn'dur 

biddn'if  mdn'i 

biddn'iydr 

biddn'lukd 

biddndtd 


2d  plural. 
td 

tan'u 

tdn'dur 

idn'i 

tdn'iydr 

tdn'liikd 

tdn'di*d 


In  the  above  declension  md  is  an  objective  element  taken  by  the 
stem  of  the  second  person  singular  when  thought  as  object  of  the  case 
relation,  and  in  the  accusative  by  the  stem  of  the  first  person  singular, 
and  substituted  for  the  stem  in  the  first  person  plural,  when  the 
individuals  are  less  thought ;  the  stem  itself  having  become  less  sub- 
jective in  the  first  person  singular  before,  all  the  case-endings  except 
the  genitive,  and  changed  to  nd  instead  of  hi  or  mi.  For  these 
races  are  such  keen  observers  of  the  objects  and  conditions  of  their 
life  (10).  Their  thought  has  such  an  outward  tendency  in  reference 
to  these,  that  in  thinking  the  inner  personality  as  an  object  or  con- 
dition, the  direction  of  attention  to  it  as  such  adds  to  it  an  outer 
objective  element^  or,  where  there  is  more  need  to  make  it  external, 
an  element  of  transition.  The  objective  element  is  merely  n  in  the 
genitive,  in  which  there  is  least  transition,  and  in  the  plural,  in  which 
the  sense  of  transition  is  weakened  by  the  indefiniteness  of  the  object. 
But  the  first  person  singular,  which  has  the  most  inner  personality, 
takes  an  element  of  relation  in  the  instrumental,  comitative,  and 
ablative  cases,  instead  of  taking  an  objective  element  added  to  itself. 
The  element  of  relation  into  which  the  objectivity  is  thus  trans- 
formed is  that  which  is  most  akin  to  direction  of  attention,  namely, 
the  dative  or  locative  element ;  and  for  this  in  the  dative  of  the  first 
singular  nd  is  sufficiently  objective. 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  are :  dnd  this,  tdrd  that,  which  are  used 
only  in  the  nominative  singular ;  in  the  other  cases  of  the  singular 
they  are  dgiin  this,  idgiin  that ;  in  the  plural,  ddd  or  dddgdr  these ; 


^  Sohmidt,  secto.  56-68. 


*  Ibid,  lect  66. 
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tddd  or  tdddgdr,  those.     These  stems  are  all  declined  regalarly,  and 

the  demonstrative  of  the  near  is  used  in  all  its  cases  except  the 

nominative  singular  for  third  personal  pronoun.^ 

There  are  adverhs  atn,  tain,  thus;  and  pronouns  aimUj  taimu,  such.' 

The  reflexive  pronoun  is  bdyd,  which  means  body,  or  iibdrj  bosom.* 

The  interrogative  pronouns  are  kdn  or  aiikdn,  who ?  and  yagun^ 

what* 

Abstract  possessives,  mine,  thine,  are  formed  by  subjoining  'h&i  to 
the  genitives  of  the  personal  pronouns.^    It  is  when  there  are  several 
pronouns  in  the  sentence  that  the  possessive  suffixes  to  the  cases  are 
used  instead  of  the  genitives  of  the  personal  pronouns.' 
There  is  no  relative  pronoun.^ 

39.  There  are  scarcely  any  pure  elements  of  relation  except  the 
postpositions  of  case.  Other  postpositions  almost  all  govern  the 
genitive  as  nouns.®    There  are  only  one  or  two  true  conjunctions.^ 

40.  The  following  is  the  paradigm  of  the  Mongolian  verb :  ^® 

The  stem  is  ab,  take ;  the  first  person  singular  only  is  given,  and 
those  otlier  persons  which  do  not  take  the  same  verbal  formation 
as  it.  The  person  is  expressed  in  Mongolian  by  the  nominative 
of  the  first  and  second  personal  pronouns  in  the  singular,  and  that 
of  firsts  second,  or  third  plural,  generally  before  the  verb,  but  some- 
times after  it.     There  is  no  personal  element  for  the  third  singular.  ^^ 

pros,  lit  tiog.  pMt  3d  pen.  nng.  or  pi. 

Bi   ah'wmvi   or  hi  abii'nam;    hi  ab'wbai,   (ibu'hai  or  abtiTun; 

perf.  dd  penon  ting,  or  pL 
preaent  habiiaal  perfeot  lit  sing.  ^  ^^  future  Ist  sin^. 

hi  ah  'dak     hi  ab'uiuga,   ab'uiuga  or  ah'u'fuqui;    hi  ap'sug'ai^ 

future  lit  pL 
future  2d  perion  fut.  3d  peraon  ring,  or  pi.   ^  ^  ,^ 

ft,  or  ta  (pi.)  ap'qu,   ap'q^u    or    abuyu,   hidd    ap'qu  or    ab'uya^ 
hypothetical        potential 

hi  ab'uha'su;     -if a,     subjoined    to    indicative,    present,    or    past ; 

imperatlTe. 

optatiye  2d  peraon  aing.  2d  peraon  pi. 

hi  ap '  tugai  ;    ap    or    ab'W  qtaqui,   tfft  •  w  '  q*tui    or  ah  •  utqui  ; 
imperatiTe. 

lat  pera.  pi.  Sd  pera.  aing.  or  pL        prea.  gerund.         paat  gerund.        till  or  while 
ahii-yaj       ap'tiigai;        ah'wn  or  ap'fu ;  ah  'wgat;  ap  -  tola/ 
aupine    infinitive  prea.  part,      paat  part. 

ab'ura;  ap'qu;  ah-u-qYi;  ahu'qaan;  the  participles  are  declinable  as 
substantives.^ 

The  present  ahunam  is  emphatic  or  used  for  an  affirmative  answer." 
The  habitual  ahdak  may  be  declined  as  a  substantive.^*    The  past  is 
often  ahuha,^  and  the  first  singular  of  the  future  is  in  ordinary  dis- 
course abeu ; ^*  apqii,  which  is  used  as  the  future,  is  the  infinitive. 

1  Schmidt,  aect  78.  "  Ibid  aect.  74.  >  Ibid.  aect.  68. 

«  Ibid,  aect  69.  »  Ibid.  aect.  71  •  Ibid,  aect  71. 

'  Ibid,  aect  75.  •  Ibid,  sect  140.  •  Ibid.  aect.  150.       ' 

^  Ibid,  aect  120.  »  Ibid.  aect.  92.  »  Ibid,  aect  94. 

»  Ibid,  aect  96.  ^^  Ibid,  aect  98.  »  Ibid,  aect  99. 

^  Ibid,  aect  108. 
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The  hypothetical  is  formed  with  ha  of  the   past  and  8u  of  the 
future.* 

The  infinitive  may  take  -t,  and  be  declined  as  a  substantive.^ 
The  auxiliary  verbs  are  bii  and  a,  signifying  be.     The  following  is 

prei.  Ist  pen.    pre«.  3d  pen.        past  perfect 

their  conjugation:*  Bi      biii,      but  or  biiyu;  hi  huldi;  hi  hil'liigd; 
hypothetical  potential  pres.  gerand  past  gerund  till 

6t    hu'gdsii;   hi  hii't'ctd  or   hti'hiTd;  bU'riln/     hii'gdt ;  hu'gd'tdldf 

future. 

iDfinitiTe    present  past  1st  sing.  8d  pen.  sing,  and  pi.  Ist  pi. 

billdL     Bi  a'mui ;  bi  a'bai;  hi  a'q\    wqu,   or  a'yu,  bidd  a'q*u  or 

potential.  imperative. 


'^ ^  r- 


hypothetical        pres.  past  optative         2d  pi.         1st  pi. 

orya;     a'ba'su;     a'mui'cta,     a'bai'd^a;    aiugai;    a'qtui,     a'ya; 

pres.  gerund  past  gerund      till  or  while  infinitive  being         been 
a'au;        a'gat;      a 'tola;       a'qu;  a'qfi;  a'qsan. 
The  auxiliary  verbs  bai,  continue,  and  bol,  become,  are  quite  regular.^ 
Besides  the  above  tenses  of   the  regular  verb,   a  pluperfect  is 
formed  with  the  past  participle,  followed  by  the  perfect  of  bii/  a 
hypothetical  pluperfect  with  the  past  participle,   followed  by  the 
hypothetical  of  bol.     The  infinitive  may  be  followed  by  the  hypo- 
thetical or  by  the   perfect   of  hU,^  and  the  past  participle  or  the 
infinitive  may  be  followed  by  bu'id^d^  the  present  potential  of  hiL 
The  two  first  and  the  two  last  of  these  compound  tenses,  but  not  the 
others,  are  formed  by  the  verb  a,  as  by  the  regular  verb  at/ 

41.  The  derivative  fonnatives  of  verbal  stems  are  the  following :  ^ 
Passive,  -kta,  or  less  frequently  -ta  ;  causal,  -f/ wZ,  -gvl^  or  ^o,  -gd;  if  the 
root  ends  in  g  or  in  an  i  diphthong,  I  is  inserted  after  it ;  co-operative 
or  reciprocal,  -Zf*a,  -Ida ;  neuter,  -ra^  sometimes  -da ;  active  subjoined 
to  substantives,  and  signifying  to  use,  apply,  affect  with  what  the  root 
denotes,  -7a,  sometimes  -da.  These  last  can  take  in  addition  the  causal 
form. 

42.  There  is  an  extraordinary  difference  between  Mongolian  and 
the  Turkish-Tartar  languages  in  respect  of  the  connection  of  personal 
elements  as  possessive  with  nouns,  and  as  subjective  with  verbs.  In 
the  latter  languages,  the  noun  which  governs  a  genitive  takes  a  pos- 
sessive sufiSx  to  represent  the  genitive,  even  though  this  immediately 
precedes,  and  though  it  be  the  same  personal  pronoun  as  the  suffix 
denotes ;  and  the  verb  whose  subject  is  a  first  or  second  personal  pro- 
noun takes  a  person  element  to  represent  its  subject,  even  though  this 
may  immediately  precede,  sometimes  a  third  person,  though  the  sub- 
ject be  expressed.  But  in  the  Mongolian  language  there  are  no 
person  elements  attached  to  the  verb,  nor  any  possessive  suffix  to  the 
noun  except  what  follows  the  case  ending,  to  denote  possession  by 
the  subject  The  position,  too,  of  this  suffix  is  very  remarkable,  for 
it  shows  that  the  noun  is  combined  with  the  case  relation  before  it  is 

^  Schmidt,  sect  106.  '  Ibid,  sect  115.  *  Ibid,  sect  118. 

«  Ibid.  sect.  119.  *  Ibid,  sect  120.  •  Ibid,  sect  118,  2. 

7  Ibid,  sects.  128-131. 
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thought  as  possessed,  as  if  the  interest  of  the  former  correlation  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  latter. 

It  might  he  conjectured  that  the  want  of  person  endings  and  pos- 
sessive suffixes  in  Mongolian,  as  in  Manju,  the  two  languages  of 
literary  cultivation,  while  Buriat  and  Tungusian  have  hoth,  was  due 
to  Chinese  influence. 

The  absence  of  the  person  is  most  remarkable  when  the  subject  is 
the  third  person,  and  is  not  expressed  at  all  (see  Examples  4,  11). 

43.  There  is  less  sense  of  process  in  the  Mongolian  than  in  the 
Tartar  verb,  though  the  u  which  the  former  inserts  between  the  stem, 
and  most  of  the  formatives  of  tense  and  mood,  probably  expresses 
such  an  element ;  and  those  formatives  also  seem  many  of  them  to 
involve  a  similar  significance. 

The  use  before  a  verb  of  a  gerund  of  another  verb  to  express  the 
verbal  idea  more  fully,  and  the  considerable  use  of  auxiliary  verbs,^ 
are  prompted  by  a  sense  of  verbal  process. 

The  sense  of  the  subject  in  connection  with  the  verb  is  sufficient  to 
affect  it  with  different  degrees  of  subjectivity  which  give  it  different 
forms.  The  differences  which  may  be  observed  between  the  verb 
with  the  first  person  and  with  the  third  must  be  due  to  this  cause,  the 
former  being  more  subjective  than  the  latter.  In  the  future,  the  verb 
with  the  second  person,  as  well  as  that  with  the  third,  shows  an 
inferior  subjectivity  by  being  merely  the  infinitive ;  and  though  the 
first  plural  may  be  equally  objective,  the  subject  in  that  person  some- 
times asserts  itself  in  the  plund  ending  a. 

There  is  no  subjunctive  mood ;  a  fact  subjoined  to  another  fact  as 
an  object  or  condition  of  it  is  expressed  by  a  verbal  noun  or  gerund.^ 

When  the  predicate  is  not  involved  in  a  verb,  the  copula  is  always 
expressed  and  follows  the  predicate.^ 

44.  The  subject  generally  goes  first,^  the  adjective  or  apposition 
always  before  its  noun,^  and  the  governed  member  before  the  govern- 
ing,^ but  the  dative  may  either  precede  or  follow  the  accusative.^  In 
poetry  the  greatest  freedom  of  arrangement  prevailsJ 

thy       me   to   give   past  part,    book 

45.  (1.)  fin'tl  nd'dur  og'o  '  kadn    taptar^  the  book  which  thou 

thou  me  loo.  from  aak  past  part.  anx.  vb.  hypoth.  I     thee 
gavest  me.®     (2.)  fi  nd'dddfd  art  '  ksdn        bol  •  hasu  hi  fimd' 
to    give   past  part.  aux.  vb.  perf. 

diir  dg'ii  '  ksdn  bun  '  liigd^  if  thou  hadst  asked  from  me  I  had 
given  to  thee  ;^  bolia  the  same  as  Yakut  buol,  equivalent  to  Grerman 

I     that 

ioerden  to  become  (40);    &2it  is  a  verb  substantive.     (3.)  B%  tdrd 

man    dat.    help    infin.  anx.  vb.  optat.      say   ger.  wish  pres. 
humundiir  tvscUa  'q'u      bol  '  tug  at  kdmd'n   kusa'muiy  I  wish  that  I 
could  help  that  man  ^  (I  wish,  saying,  would  that  I  could  help  that 

my        father     die  past     say    ger.  me  dat.  tell       past 

man).     (4.)  Min'il  dtdgd  tikii'bdi  kdmd'n  nd'dur  mdidMm'bdij  he 

1  Schmidt,  sect.  171.  '  Ibid,  sects.  154,  170.         *  Ibid,  sects.  190,  194. 

*  Ibid.  sect.  190.  >  Ibid,  sect  160.       •  Ibid,  sects.  162,  165-16S,  19& 

7  Ibid,  sect  198.  ^  Ibid,  sect  76.  •  Ibid,  sect  170. 
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told  me  that  his  father  was  dead;^  the  subject  is  not  expressed. 

asseinble  past  part.  pL  lubject  toholar  pL    with     common  in    teacher  gen. 

(5.)     figula'q*8a    •   t  '  bar     sabi'nar'lwga    sal 'da  baqai'yin 

word  accuB.    praise  co-oper.  paat 

cCarlik  '  i    maqta'lfa'bai,   the  assembly,  in  common   with    the 

intelligence  wisdom    and 
scholars,  praised  the  words  of  the  teacher.*    (6.)  Uqa^*an  bilin  kikat 

virtue  instr.  subject    honour      and     fame  and  dignity  to  attain  past 

buyan'iyar  *  inu    kundiUdl  kikat  aldai  ha  tida'dur  kur'bai,  through 
intelligence,   wisdom,   and  virtue,   he  attained  honour,  fame,   and 

my         father  subject   cough     pres. 

dignity ;  ^   -inu  (see   36).     (7.)  Minii  dfdgd  •  inii  qaniya'mui^  my 

father        my  always     loc.    Yirtu(e)  ous       man 

father    coughs.^     (8.)  dCdgd    min'ii    ilrguldCi'dd    huyawatu  kumiin 

continue  perf. 

hai  '  lu^a,  my  father  continued  always  a  virtuous  man ;  ^  here  the 

genitive  follows  its  governor,  but  this  it  never  docs  when  it  is  a  sub- 
rich     father      subj.       beauti    -   ful  daughter  his        rich 

stantive.*     (9.)  Bayan  dtdgd  '  inii  iid  dskuldii'tii    okin  *  iydn  bayan 

man     ablat.  other    to     not  giro    pres. 
kdmUn'dfd  busui'tur  illii  dg'Sfniiif  the  rich  father  does  not  give 

his  beautiful  daughter  to  other  than  a  rich  man;^  iyan  is  the  pos- 

earth      subj.       all         be  in  fin.  adjec.  aocus. 

sessive  accusative  (36).    (10.)  ^ac^ar ' anu  qamuk  hii'kii  '  id  •  yi 
nourish  siccus,  poes.  be  infin.  gen.  account  on       all        life  having  pi.  gen.  mother 
ta^    '    iyan      bii'ku'yin    tula ' da  qamuk  ami  '  tan    *    u    dkd 

also    is 

fu  biii ;  the  earth,  because  she  nourishes  all  that  has  being,  is 
the  mother  also  of  all  that  has  life ;  ^  biikuiai  is  the  adjective 
formed  on  biikd  to  express  having  existence  (37);  iyan  denotes 
the  accusative  possessed  by  the  subject,  so  that  ta^iyan  must  be 
governed  by  bii  in  the  sense  of  the  realising  (on  account  of  the  realising 

thus       say  pres.  ger.  speak  past  ger.      not      see 

her  nourishing).     (11.)  Tain    kdm'd  '  n    iiffiU'd'gdt    iUii    iid"' 

psss.  infin.  noun  become  past 

d'ktd  *  kUi  bol  *  &at,  having  spoken  to  that  effect  he  became 
invisible^  (became  invisibility);  the  subject  is  not  expressed.     (12.) 

father  gen.    this        like        speak  past  part,    on  son       subj.    rerymuch 

dCdgd'yin  and  madu  iigiil'd  *  kidn  *  diir  kobdgiin  *  inii  d^dkddU 
rejoice  past 

bayaa'bai,  when  the  father  had  spoken  thus  the  son  rejoiced  very 

word    subj.  take 

much^  (on  the  father  having  spoken  thus).  (13.)  ugd'yiinii  c^'W 
past  ger. 

gatj  he  having  apprehended  the  word ;  the  particle  of  the  subject  inu 

house  dative    go  past  ger. 

is  attached  to  the  accusative  ^^  (36).      (14.)   Kdr  '  tiir  uru'gat 

seat    dat.    sit   past  part.  dat. 
iagurin'a  sagu  '  qaan  'dur,  when  he  had  gone  into  the  house  and 
sat  oil  the  seat  ^^  (on  having  sat  on  the  seat  after  having  gone  into  the 

fame       honour     riches    title    and   accus.  not   desire 

house).     (15.)  Aldai  kundiUdl  uld^a  nara'kikat  *  i    buu  kusd,  desire 

^  Schmidt,  sect  180.  *  Ibid,  sect  188.  *  Ibid.  sect.  189. 

*  Ibid,  sect  175.  »  Ibid,  sect  174.  *  Ibid,  secte.  45,  162. 

^  Ibid.  sect.  198.  «  Ibid,  sect  199.  >  Ibid,  sect  200. 

^  Ibid.  p.  186,  13.  "  Ibid,  sect  46. 
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Baddha    Bodhisatva  Pralyeka 

not  fame,  honour,  riches,  and  title. ^     (16.)  Buraqa  hodisatwa  prdtikd 

hononrable       Srawak    plund     life  adjec.  pL  gen.  good  gen.  acooant  on  realuation 

quduqiu  airmcak'ntuj vi       ami'tanu      itisayiti    tula 'da    ugd  ' 

dat.  become    pres. 

dd  bid  '  wmui,  the  Buddhas,  Bodhisatvas,  Pratyekas,  and  honour- 
able Srawaks  appear  for  the  good  of  living  beings ;  ^  the  plural  element 
belonging  to  all  the  nominatives  is  attached  only  to  the  last  (36); 
perhaps  iigd  should  be  written  ogiif  which  means  give. 

BURIAT. 

46.  The  Buriat  Mongols  dwell  around  Lake  Baikal  north  of  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Altai  Mountains ;  ^  and  their  speech,  though  only 
a  dialect  of  Mongolian,  yet  differs  from  Mongolian  in  some  important 
respects. 

The  Buriat  has  the  Yakut  vowel  f,  which  does  not  appear  in  Mon- 
golian;^ but  this  vowel  is  not  hard  as  in  Yakut  (3),  but  neutral 
like  i,  its  indecisive  utterance  still  retaining  the  vowel  sound. 

It  has  not  only  the  t  diphthongs  as  in  Mongolian,  and  a  diphthong 
oa  consisting,  like  Mongolian  ao,  of  two  heavy  vowels ;  but  also  some 
at  least  of  the  Buriat  dialects  have  the  diphthongs  consisting  of  a  light 
vowel  and  a  heavy  one  which  are  in  Yakut.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  Buriat  is  disinclined  to  «,  and  consequently  has  not  the 
diphthong  uOf  but  fo  instead.*  It  has  no  triphthongs  such  as  Yakut 
has.  A  tendency  has  been  noted  in  Buriat^  which  seems  not  to  have 
been  observed  in  the  Mongolian  or  Tartar  languages,  to  sound  the 
unaccented  vowels  of  a  word  with  a  slight  infusion  of  e.^  This, 
though  it  does  not  go  the  length  of  changing  a  hard  vowel  into  a  sofl^ 
is  yet  an  affection  of  the  same  kind,  for  it  is  due  to  relaxed  utterance 
tending  to  bring  the  organs  towards  the  position  of  rest  (3).  When 
S  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  word  it  is  sounded  in  some  of  the  Buriat 
dialects  as  fc£,^  which  corresponds  to  what  has  been  said  in  2  as  to  the 
nature  of  fa  in  Yakut. 

Buriat  differs  from  both  Mongolian  and  Yakut  in  not  having  ^*  / 
aud  it  also  shows  a  tendency  which  has  not  been  noted  in  these 
languages  to  soften  and  palatalise  its  consonants  as  if  with  incorpora- 
tion of  y  (see  Def.  29) ;  it  also  has  ^  which  does  not  appear  in  Mon- 
golian though  it  does  in  Yakut  ;^  but  with  these  exceptions  its 
consonants  are  the  same  as  the  Mongolian. 

The  consonants  k,  t,  s,  are  uttered  emphatically  before  hard  vowels ; 
in  most  of  the  dialects  also  ^  becomes  k  before  hard  vowels ;  k  and  t 
are  aspirated  before  soft  vowels ;  ^  there  is  no  aspirate  of  the  labial. 
A  guttural  or  post-palatal  consonant  preceding  a  in  an  imaccented 
syllable  hinders  it  from  taking  the  infusion  of  6,  which  it  otherwise 
would  take,^  as  they  bring  into  activity  the  root  of  the  tongue,  so 
that  it  acts  decisively  in  giving  an  opening  to  the  vowel 

1  Schmidt,  sect.  169.     ^  Castren's  Buriat  Sprachlehre,  Vorwort   '  Ibid,  sect' 6. 
«  Ibid.  sect.  8.  >  Ibid,  sects.  4.  1,  6.  *  Ibid,  sect  5. 

7  Ibid,  sects.  2,  11.       «  Ibid,  sect  11.  I.  *  Ibid,  sect  4.  2. 
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It  appears  from  the  above  that  Buriat  ^  is  more  softly  uttered  than 
Mongolian  ^\  as  it  can  go  with  the  soft  vowels,  and  that  it  approaches 
more  nearly  to  the  post-palatal  k,  as  it  becomes  k  before  hard  vowels. 
This  dialect  has  given  up  the  decisive  guttural  utterance,  which  in 
Mongolian  caused  the  gutturals  to  be  felt  as  hard,  and  the  post-palatals 
by  distinction  from  these  to  be  felt  as  soft.  The  Buriat  guttural  has 
become  less  guttural  and  a  more  careless  utterance,  and  its  medial  has 
been  given  up.  The  post-palatals  are  not  distinguished  as  easy  utter- 
ances. And  while  the  language  has  become  less  guttural  than  Mon- 
golian or  Yakut,  it  is,  as  has  been  observed,  more  palatal  than  either. 
In  connection  with  this  it  is  to  be  observed  also  that  Buriat  utterance 
is  less  tense,  more  easily  relaxed  than  Mongolian  or  Yakut.  For  not 
only  does  the  utterance  of  the  unaccented  vowels  tend  to  be  relaxed, 
but  also  the  indecisive  utterance  of  the  soft  vowels  produces  in  Buriat 
a  greater  relaxation  of  the  consonants  than  in  Mongolian  or  Yakut,  so 
weakening  the  closure  of  the  tenuis  that  it  is  aspirated. 

Yakut  utterance  is  more  guttural  than  Mongolian,  with  more 
pressure  of  breath  from  the  chest  (35)  ;  Buriat  softer  than  either. 

Buriat  does  not  tolerate  jp,  r,  or  n  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  nor  a 
medial  or  medial  aspirate  at  the  end.  A  tenuis,  tenuis  aspirate,  5,  or  s 
can  each  be  followed  only  by  a  tenuis,  tenuis  aspirate,  5,  or  s  ;  and  a 
medial,  medial  aspirate,  z,  or  z  can  each  be  followed  only  by  a  medial, 
medial  aspirate,  2,  or  r,  whereas  in  Yakut  g  may  be  followed  by  n,  r, 
or  /,  and  6  by  r.  A  concurrence  of  two  consonants  is  not  permitted 
at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  word  except  that  some  dialects  allow  nt 
and  ns  exceptionally  at  the  end.^ 

47.  Buriat  gives  the  usual  evidence  of  its  massive  character  in 
maintaining  the  first  law  of  vowel  harmony  (3).  The  vowels  of  a 
word  must  be  all  hard,  or  hard  and  neutral ;  or  all  soft,  or  soft  and 
neutral  \  the  neutral  vowels  being  f  and  i,^ 

There  are  also  traces  of  the  second  law  of  voWel  harmony. 

If  a  in  a  syllable  follows  o  in  the  preceding  syllable  it  becomes  o  ; 
and  in  some  dialects  if  it  follows  u  it  becomes  u;  but  most  dialects 
do  not  suffer  t^  in  a  final  syllable.^ 

48.  The  declension  of  the  noun  in  Buriat  is  by  the  following  case 
endings  added  to  the  stem,  according  as  it  ends  in  a  vowel  or  in  a 
consonant : — 


Nominative 
Genitive 
Dative    and 
Locative 


} 


•da 


-day  (/a) 


Accusative 

'igi  (tyi) 

• 

Ablative 

-aha 

-aha 

Instrumental 

-r 

-ar 

Comitative 

'tat 

-tat* 

If  the  stem  ends  in  a  long  vowel,  g  is  inserted  before  the  genitive 
and  ablative  case  endings,  and  ga  before  the  instrumental,  and  the 
accusative  case  ending  drops  its  initial  vowel. ^  In  the  Selenghian 
dialect  nouns  ending  in  a  vowel  and  not  denoting  personal  objects 
take  n  before  the  case  ending  of  genitive,  dative,  and  ablative;^ 


^  Gastren,  sects.  21,  22. 
«  Ibid.  Beet  44. 


'  Ibid,  sect  13. 
'  Ibid.  sect.  52. 


»  Ibid.  sect.  3.  8.  4. 
*  Ibid.  sect.  51. 
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perhaps  because  these  elements  tend  to  enter  into  close  connection 
with  such  stems,  and  take  an  arthritic  n  (11)  to  connect  them,  when 
this  is  not  excluded  by  a  final  consonant  of  the  stem. 

In  Buriat,  as  in  Mongolian,  the  genitive  may  be  expressed  by  tbe 
bare  stem  when  it  is  closely  connected  in  thought  with  the  goTexning 
noun.^ 

The  accusative  has  usually  a  case  ending  only  when  it  denote 
living  objects.* 

The  comitative  ending  tat  is  an  adjective  ending,  as  in  Mongoliui. 

The  plural  is  formed  with  -nar  by  stems  ending  in  a  vowel,  and 
which  express  the  higher  personal  conceptions ;  with  -nut  by  all  othtr 
stems  ending  in  a  vowel  or  in  2  or  r;  with  4  by  stems  ending  in  n, 
the  n  being  changed  into  t ;  with  -ut  by  stems  ending  in  other  con- 
sonants.' 

The  case  endings  are  attached  to  the  plural  as  to  a  singular  stem.^ 

The  Buriat  adjective  has  a  suffix  -nk  as  well  as  the  MongoliMt 
-qariy  to  express  a  small  degree  of  the  quality.^ 

There  is  no  other  difference  worth  noting  between  the  Buriat  and 
Mongolian  adjective. 

49.  The  demonstrative  pronouns  tdrd  that,  and  this,  take  n  before 
all  the  case  endings ;  they  refer  so  strongly  to  what  they  demonstrate 
that  they  drop  the  sense  of  relation,  and  need  n  to  connect  them  witiz 
the  element  of  case.^ 

The  personal  pronouns  are  almost  the  same  as  in  Mongolian.  The 
first  singular,  however,  can  form  its  dative  on  the  stronger  stem  nama^ 
and  its  instrumental,  comitative,  and  ablative  on  that  same  stem  and 
without  the  dative  ending;  the  first  plural  has  bidd  only  in  the 
nominative,  its  stem  in  the  other  cases  being  only  man.  The  third 
personal  pronoun  is  ohm,  singular ;  ohotf  plund.  The  first  and 
second  singular  form  the  instrumental  with  -larj 

In  respect  of  personal  suffixes  Buriat  differs  less  than  Mongolian 
from  the  Turkish-Tartar  languages ;  for  it  not  only  subjoins  to  all  the 
cases  except  the  nominative  and  the  genitive  the  suffix  a,  which  in 
the  accusative  takes  the  place  of  the  case  ending,  to  express  posses- 
sion by  the  subject ;  ®  but  it  also  subjoins  to  all  the  cases,  as  a 
possessive  suffix,  the  genitive  both  singular  and  plural  of  the  first  and 
second  personal  pronoun  abbreviated  in  some  of  the  dialects,  and  ni  or 
n  as  possessive  suffix  of  the  third  person,  both  singular  and  ploiaL 
These  suffixes  all  follow  the  case  endings,® 

50.  Personal  suffixes  of  the  first  and  second  person  singular  and 
plural  are  also  taken  by  the  verb.  These  are  sometimes  the  full 
nominative,  but  generally  an  abbreviated  form  of  it ;  first  singular,  -hi, 
-p,  -m ;  second  singular,  -ft,  -si,  -/',  -«  ;  first  plural,  "hida,  -bda,  -mda ; 
second  plural,  -ta,  4,^^  The  person  endings  can  be  attached  to  nouns 
and  to  some  adverbs,  and  give  them  a  verbal  significance  ;  ^^  «^y,  1 
am  not,  udi'p,  I  not  yet,  cUdanap,  I  not  nearly. 

^  Gastren,  sect  35.  *  Ibid,  sect  87.  >  Ibid,  sect  42. 

«  Ibid,  sect  43.  •  Ibid,  sect  61  *  Ibid,  sect  96. 

7  Ibid,  sect  85.  «  Ibid,  sect  94.  •  Ibid,  sects.  90>94. 

w  Ibid,  sect  107.  "  Ibid,  sects.  105, 164. 
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The  derived  forms  of  the  verb  are  as  in  Mongolian.^ 
The  characteristic  of  the  present  tense  iB-na-y  past -a-/  perfect^ 
-ahd-;  emphatic  perfect,  -/at-/  future,  -q(i-;  hypothetical,  'dha-; 
potential  auxiliary,  -bizor ;  optative  or  necessary,  -qa'hor ;  imperative, 
-hu-py  -tZze'j?,  first  singular;  -hu'tda,  -hUy  -uze'hda,  -ya^  first  plural; 
"isy  -raiy  second  singular ;  -ktui^  -ktuida^  second  pliual ;  -k,  -gda^  ^re, 
"Uzeda,  -tagaij  third  singular  and  plural;  infinitive,  -qa;  gerund 
present,  -zi ;  gerund  past^  -at ;  supine,  -qaya  ;  participle  present,  -kti^ 
•9%  ;  participle  past,  -han,^ 

There  are  also  compound  tenses  as  in  Mongolian.' 


TUNGUSIAN. 
Nebtchinsk* 

51.  The  Tungusian  dialect,  which  Castren  found  east  of  the 
Buriats,  was  thought  by  him  to  show  marks  of  their  influence.  It 
is,  however,  still  less  guttural  than  Buriat  and  more  labial,  for  it  has 
no  true  guttural,  and  it  has/  and  v  as  well  as  p^  by  and  m.  It  has  no 
post-palatal  aspirate  or  spirant,  but  it  has  the  post-palatal  tenuis  and 
medial,  and  the  nasal  n.  Its  ante-palatals  and  dentals  are  complete, 
except  that  it  wants  the  medial  spirant  and  vibratile  of  both,  and  it 
has  hy  which  is  apt  to  change  with  8,  It  has  the  hard  and  soft 
vowels,  except  that  it  wants  o,  though  this  has  been  noted  in  other 
Tungusian  dialects ;  ^  and  e  is  not  distinguished  from  i  as  hard,  both 
being  neutral.  It  has  the  i  diphthongs  as  well  as  ie  and  uOy  but  no 
triphthongs. 

The  massive  nature  of  the  language  is  evidenced  by  the  first  law  of 
vowel  harmony  (3).  The  vowels  of  a  word  must  be  either  all  hard  or 
all  soft,  except  that  neutrals  are  admitted  with  either.  And  there 
seem  to  be  traces  of  the  secdtid  law,  for  if  a  stem  contains  o,  it  is 
apt  to  subjoin  o  as  a  connective  vowel. 

Two  consonants  cannot  either  begin  or  end  a  word. 

A  medial  consonant  cannot  end  a  word ;  it  becomes  tenuis.  Nor 
can  a  medial  end  a  syllable,  if  followed  by  a  tenuis.  Medial  and 
tenuis  cannot  concur ;  they  become  both  medial,  or  both  tenuis. 

The  accent^  as  in  Turkish  and  Mongolian,  is  on  the  last  syllable, 
but  it  is  weakened  by  the  presence  of  a  long  syllable  in  the  word.^ 

52.  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  elements  of  relation,  very  few  con- 
junctions, and  no  true  postpositions,^  except  those  which  are  given  in 
the  declension  of  the  noun.     This  is  as  follows :  ^ — 

Genitive,  -id;  final  n  is  dropped  before  -idy  and  A:,  ^,/ become  g^ 
dy  r. 

Dative,  locative,  causative  (in,  into,  to,  by),  -du;  final  A:,  /,/ become 
gy  dy  Vy  but  In  some  dialects  remain  and  change  du  to  itL 

1  Castren,  sect  104.  '  Ibid.  sect.  140. 

'  Castren,  Grundzuge  Vorwort^  p.  xL  ^  Ibid,  sects.  1-19. 

*  Ibid,  sects.  108, 118.  *  Ibid,  sects.  22-32. 
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Accusatiye,  -m,  -y<ij  -ma ;  ya  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  Bunat, 
ma  belongs  to  stems  ending  in  m  or  n. 

Ablative,  -duk,  -git ;  -duk  is  joined  to  tbe  stem  like  dative,  ^t  is 
used  only  in  a  local  sense  (out  of). 

Instrumental,  -(fi,  -4%^  in  some  dialects  4y  which  becomes  4t  after 
consonant,  -ut  after  v, 

Comitative  (with),  -nun;  Ar,  ^,  /  become  ^,  ef ,  r,  as  in  the  other 
cases. 

Prosecutive  (along),  4i ;  the  stem  frequently  takes  -du  before  41, 
almost  always  if  it  ends  in  l,  and  generally  if  it  ends  in  ^n  or  n. 

Nouns  used  for  postpositions  or  adverbs  often  have  -iiki  or  4ki  in 
dative,  and  4d  in  locative. 

There  are  only  two  numbers — the  singular  and  the  plural  The 
plural  is  formed  by  -Z,  which  takes  a  connective  vowel  after  a  final 
consonant^  and  this  is  softened ;  by  -gil  after  a  long  vowel ;  by  -r  after 

n  /  sometimes  by  -«a/,  -hal^  after  n  or  r  /  by  -wual^  -nahaX  in  «)me 
nouns  which  express  a  mutual  relation. 

The  asterisk  here  and  elsewhere  for  this  language  denotes  a 
dialectical  variety. 

In  some  dialects  nouns  ending  in  -Aun,  -kin,  instead  of  making 
their  plural  -Jcunil^  'kinil,  make  it  -UniL 

The  case  endings  are  subjoined  to  the  plural  as  to  the  singular. 

53.  The  adjective  is  declined  only  when  used  as  a  substantive. 
There  is  no  adjectival  expression  of  degrees  of  comparison.^  Ad- 
jectives, when  not  followed  by  a  substantive,  take  the  demonstrative 
element  -n.^ 

singular. 
12         3 

54.  The  personal  pronouns  are,  in  the  nominative,  bi^  si,  nunan  ; 

plaral. 
12        3 

bU,  9u,  nuiuxT,    The  stems  of  the  oblique  cases  are  min^  sin,  nmoRt 
mun,  sun,  nuriar,^ 

The  reflexive  pronoun  is  mdndkdn,  the  stem  of  its  oblique  casea 
being  man  in  the  singular,  mar  in  the  plural ;  it  takes  the  possessive 
suffixes  to  express  myself,  thyself,  &c.,*  and  its  genitive  when  thns 
suffixed  expresses  also  my  own,  thy  own,  &c.*  The  demonstrative  of 
the  near  is  dr,  of  the  less  near  tavar,  of  the  remote  tar,^ 

■ingular.  plnraL 


"> 


In      2    3  1         2»  3^ 

The  personal  possessive  suffixes  are :  -u-f,  -s,  -n;  -vun,  sun -htm, -tin.' 

The  possessive  suffixes  are  subjoined  to  the  element  of  case.^ 

55.  The  verb^  has  person  endings  subjective  and  possessive,  tbe 

former  being  used  only  in  the  present  indicative  and  present  subjunc- 

^  Gastren,  aecta.  45-48.  >  Ibid,  sect  51.  *  Ibid,  aect  59. 

*  Castren,  sect  60.  >  Ibid,  sect  61.  ^  Ibid,  sect  62. 

7  Ibid.  sect.  68.  «  Ibid,  sect  69.  •  Ibid,  sects.  72-88. 
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singular. 
1  2»  3 

tive.   The  subjective  person  endings  are :  -m,  -ndi  -ndt,  -ran  -dan  -tan  ; 

ploral. 

^ ^^ ^ 

12  3 

-ranmn  -rafy'-rasun  -ras,  -ra;  the  third  person  singular  and  all  the 
plural  persons  begin  with  r  after  vowels,  d  after  medial  consonants, 
t  after  tenues.  The  non-present  person  endings  are  the  possessive 
suffixes ;  but  the  non-present  third  person,  both  singular  and  plural, 
has  generally  no  person  ending. 

singular. 
12  3 

In  the  imperative  present  the  person  endings  are:  -kta,  -Jcal,  -gin (kin); 

plural. 


12  3 

'kiawuny  -hzldun,  -gitin  (kitin) ;    the  first    plural   may  also  be  -gar 
{kar)f  gat  (kat) ;  in  the  imperative  future  the  person  endings  are : 

singular.  plural. 
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-nndmy  -ddwi^  -imdn  ;  -imdwrm^  -ddwar,  -nndtin. 

The  stem  of  the  present  indicative  is  the  stem  of  the  verb  itself. 
There  are  two  perfects ;  one  subjoins  -fa  to  the  verbal  stem,  the  other 
rka  ;  there  seems  to  be  no  difference  in  meaning  between  them ;  the 
second  is  not  much  used.  ^ 

The  future  subjoins  to  the  verbal  stem  -diga^  -da. 

The  subjunctive,  which  is  also  potential,  forms  its  present  by  sub- 
joining -d'a  to  the  person  endings  of  the  present  indicative. 

The  optative  subjoins  -mfa  to  the  verbal  stem ;  and  to  the  person 
endings  of  the  optative,  -d'a  may  be  subjoined  to  form  a  subjunctive 
optative. 

There  are  also  compound  tenses  and  moods  formed  with  the  auxiliaries 

birdn  and  birkd.    These  compound  tenses  differ  remarkably  from  those 

of  the  Mongolian  and  Buriat  in  this  respect,  that  the  principal  verb 

takes  the  person  endings,  while  the  auxiliaries  are  in  the  third  singular 

throughout ;  whereas  in  Mongolian  and  Buriat  the  auxiliaries  take  the 

person  endings,  and  the  principal  verb  is  a  participle  or  infinitive.    The 

Tungusian  auxiliary  bi'rdn  is  formed  of  the  stem  of  the  verb  to  be, 

with  the  third  singular  person  ending  subjoined  to  it.^    It  is  thus  that 

the  third  singular  present  indicative  of  regular  verbs  is  formed ;  but 

• 
the  verb  bi  takes  -hi,  -si  in  the  present,  and  -n  for  its  third  person 

singular,  hihrn.     Perhaps  birdn  not  having  hi  has  less  actuality  than 

bihin ;  birkd  is  the  third  singular  of  the  second  form  of  the  perfect 

of  hi. 

The  compound  tenses  formed  by  these  are  a  perfect  or  pluperfect 

subjunctive,  formed  of  the  perfect  indicative,  followed  by  birdn;  a 

future  subjunctive,  formed  of  the  future  indicative,  followed  by  birdn  ; 

^  Castren,  sect.  78.  2. 
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a  pluperfect  indicative,  formed  of  the  perfect  indicativCy  followed  bj 
hirkd  ;  and  an  optative  is  formed  of  the  future  indicative^  followed  bj 
hirkd. 

In  these  formations  the  person  endings  of  the  principal  verb  are  the 
possessive  suffixes;  and  its  remotion  from  actuality  as  sabjonctive, 
optative,  or  pluperfect  seems  to  have  so  reduced  its  verbal  nature  that 
it  is  thought  as  a  noun  which  is  the  subject  of  the  auxiliary.  As 
hirhd  is  the  past,  it  removes  from  actuality  a  preceding  future  so  as  to 
express  an  optative. 

A  past  future  is  in  many  languages  expressive  of  the  contingent  or 
imaginary ;  as  we  say  in  English,  he  would  come,  or,  O  that  he  would 
come.  But  the  reduction  of  the  verb  to  a  noun  with  the  subject  as  & 
possessive  indicates  a  low  degree  of  subjectivity  in  the  verb.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  Polynesian  in  some  of  the  Melanesian  languages  and  in 
Tagala.     See  III.,  7,  34,  37,  39  (11),  55. 

The  infinitive  is  formed  by  -vdiga  (in  which  v  may  become  6  and  d 

may  become  d  ),  •iiiga^'dd;  the  supine  by  -ddvi  (accusative  of  da);^ 
the  present  gerund  by  -no,  -mt,  -mmm,  -mnin ;  the  past  gerund  by 
-A'^o,  ha;  the  Mongolian  postpositional  gerund  (while)  by  -dald;  the 
present  participle  by  -rt,  more  usually  by  -nhi;  the  past  partiGiple  by 
^a ;  the  future  participle  by  -digcL  There  seems  to  be  also  a  gerund 
in  -ra  used  after  the  negative  verb  o.^  A  medial  at  the  end  of  a 
verbal  stem  or  the  beginning  of  a  suffix  is  generally  hardened  into  a 
tenuis  by  contact  with  a  tenuis.' 

56.  The  derivative  verbal  stems  are  :  the  passive  formed  by  -t?,  the 
co-operative  by  -mojf,  maty  or  by  -Id  in  sense  of  helping,  the  desideia- 
tive  by  -glOy  the  continuative  or  frequentative  by  -u'o,  the  causative 
by  'fkdnOy  each  subjoined  to  the  simple  stem.^ 

The  following  verbs  are  used  with  gerunds  or  infinitives  of  other 

verbs  to  express  elements  supplementary  to  them  (14,  2)  :  o,  become 

or  do;  a,  be  not;  fuk^  can  not;  ndM^  wilL     They  are  all  r^ular 

• 
except  a,  which,  like  hi^  takes  At,  -ft  in  the  present,  -hin  as  thud 

singular  present,  and  like  hi  is  regular  in  all  its  other  parts.^ 

57.  The  following  examples  of  Tungusian  are  appended  to  Castren's 
Grammar  by  the  editor,  and  are  stated  to  have  been  given  by  Aiidden- 

I        poMOBS  large     aco.  reindeer  aco.        smaU      reindeer  pL 

dorf:  (1.)  Bi  hakutan  qogd^no'vo    ordm  '  mo,   qtdukun     oro  •  r 

mj  brother  gen. 
miiii  aki  *  nt,  I  possess  a  large  reindeer,  the  small  reindeer  are  my 
brother's ;  bakufan  is  not  to  be  foimd  in  the  vocabulary,  but  there  is 
a  verb  hcikam,  I  find,  of  which  haka^af  would  be  first  singular  perfect 
indicative  in  the  Nertchinsk  dialect ;  the  adjective  takes  accusative 

mj     vife       large     aoo.    fish  ace.    eat 

ending   contrary  to   53.      (2.)  Mi'ni  asi  qogd^'va  oldro'va  jTop' 

3d  sing,    small        fish    aco.  to-morrov  eat  fat  lit  sing. 
unda  •  ran,  q*ulukun  oldro'va    togoml   dev'de  '  m,  my  wife  eats  the 
large  fish,  I  will  eat  the  small  fish  to-morrow ;  the  adjective  has  the 

1  Castren,  sect  81.  >  Ibid.  sect.  105.  *  Ibid,  sect  91. 

*  Ibid,  sect  107.  ^  Ibid,  sects.  103-106, 107.  4. 
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accusative  ending ;  -undch  seems  to  be  a  derivative  formative ;  the 

I  yesterday 

future  dev^em  lias  present  person  contrary  to  55.     (3.)  Bt  teneva 

eat  three  aco.    fish  pL  aoo. 

d^dvfcU  Uan'ma  oldro'ld'vOy  I  yesterday  ate  three  fishes ;  fed  is  inex- 
plicable ;  if  it  were  -faf  it  would  be  first  singular  perfect  according  to 

my      sister         sick      3d  sing. 

the  Nortchinsk  dialect.     (4.)  Mvni  ndkun  butffede  *  ron^  my  sister  is 

my   brother  gen. 

sick ;  is  the  verb  a  derivative  from  bum,  I  die?    (5.)  Mi'ni  aki  *  m 

reindeer   pi.       large  my      father  gen.  reindeer  pL     small  pL       all 

01^  '  T  q^gdeiui  mi'ni  ami'ni  oro  '  r  qulukwr  upkafy  my 
brother's  reindeer  are  large,  my  father's  reindeer  are  all  smsdl. 

The  preceding  examples  are  from  the  dialect  spoken  on  the  Lower 
Tunguska.  They  are  remarkable  not  only  for  declining  the  adjective, 
but  also  for  putting  the  verb  before  its  object,  at  least  in  the  first 
and  third  examples.  It  is  remarkable  that  Tawge  Samoiede,  with 
which  Lower  Tungusian  is  in  contact,  alone  of  the  Samoiede  dialects 
declines  the  adjective ;  ^  but  all  the  Samoiede  dialects  can  put  the 
verb  before  its  object 

The  following  examples  of  Tungusian  are  from  the  borders  of 

me    to     large  reindeer  be  pres«  3d  sing,  small    pi.  reindeer  pi. 

China:    (6.)  Miwduhogdi)  oron  in 'hi   *  w,     nitkuka'r^     oro    '  r 

my    brother  gen.  be  pres.  3d  sing. 

min-ni  inuM  ' ni  hi 'hi  '  n^  I  have  a  large  reindeer,  the  small  rein- 

my      vife        large         fish  ace  eat 

deer  are  my  brother's.    (7.)  Min-ni  ahiv  hogdinu  oldro'vo  dop'iiiiw' 

3d  sing      small     aoo.  to-morrow   eat    fat.  3d  sing. 

ron,  nitkttkdn'ma  timi  dop'digd  '  r?,  my  wife  eats  the  large  fish, 
she  will  eat  the  small  one  to-morrow ;  'inno-  corresponds  to  -iindor  in 
Example  2. 

The  variations  in  spelling  the  same  word  show  that  the  orthography 
cannot  be  depended  on  in  respect  of  either  law  of  vowel  harmony. 

MANJU. 

58.  Manju  is  a  Tungusian  dialect  which  has  received  literary  culti- 
vation under  Chinese  influence.  It  has  no  gutturals ;  its  post-palatals 
are  ky  g,  Xf  ^^^  ^  /  ^^  palatal,  y  ;  its  ante-palatals  are  £',  ^*,  and  8  ;  its 
dentals,  t,  d,  5,  r,  Z,  n ;  its  labials,  />,  6,  /,  m,  ^D? 

Its  vowels  are  a,  o,  hard ;  e,  u,  soft ;  and  t,  o,  neutral.  A  hard 
vowel  is  generally  followed  by  a  hard,  and  a  soft  by  a  soft ;  the 
neutral  go  with  both.  Many  affixes,  however,  are  invariable,  and  the 
affinity  of  vowels  is  often  neglected  when  they  are  separated  by  two 
consonants,'  so  that  the  first  law  of  vowel  harmony  is  impaire(^  pro- 
bably owing  to  Chinese  influence ;  and  perhaps,  as  in  Turkish,  more 
in  writing  than  in  speaking.  The  second  law  appears  in  the  tendency 
of  0  to  be  followed  by  o  in  a  succeeding  syllable.^ 

The  penultimate  syllable  is  generaUy  short  and  almost  eclipsed. 

1  Castren,  Samoied.  Grunmatik,  L  sect  849. 

'  Gabelentz,  Grammaire  Maodchoue,  sect  9.  *  Ibid,  sects.  17t  18. 

^  Ibid,  sect  66. 
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Before  t,  8  is  pronounced  as  z,  Ar  as  ^*,  gf  as  rf*,  f *  as  ^,  rf*  as  cT.' 

59.  Most  Manju  nouns  may  be  used  either  as  substantives  or  adjec- 
tives, and  a  large  number  of  primitive  nouns  may  be  used  also  as  verbs, 
adverbs,  or  particles  of  relation.^ 

Nouns  are  formed  from  nouns  by  -ton,  -x*V^»,  -^«y««,  -«,  /*»; 
adjectives  from  substantives  and  from  verbs  by  -nga ;  noons  ftom 
verbs  by  -haii^  -kuy  -fun,  -«,  -bun;  adjectives  from  verbs  by  -^^ns, 
'(tikcL^  By  suffixing  -Hge  to  the  past  and  future  or  prooessive  of  the 
verb  nouns  are  formed  which  often  are  used  in  place  of  a  verb  aihi 
relative  pronoun.* 

There  is  no  grammatical  gender.^ 

Only  those  noims  which  denote  living  beings  form  a  ploia],  vitJi 
-»a,  'ta  or  -n,  which  denotes  plurality  or  totality.* 

There  are  also  separate  words  used  after  nouns  to  denote  pluralitj 
or  totality.' 

The  postpositions  of  case  seem  not  to  change  for  vowel  harmony 
with  the  noun,  and  are  generally  written  separate  from  it.  They  are 
genitive  i  or  after  consonant  ni,  dative  de,  accusative  be^  ablative  {i 
(from,  on  account  of).*     They  follow  the  plural  as  the  singular.* 

The  adjective  is  not  declined  if  it  is  followed  by  a  substantive.^* 

When  several  substantives  are  connected  as  objects  of  the  same 
case  relation,  it  is  only  the  last  which  is  followed  by  the  postpoisitioa* 

sing.  pluraL 

12    3      1      2      3 

60.  The  personal  pronouns  are:  bi,  si,  i;  be^  sue,  fe  ;  the  stems  of 
the  oblique  cases  are  min,  gin,  in,  ben,  men,  fen ;  be  ia  exclusive  of 
the  persons  addressed  ;  muse  is  the  inclusive  first  plural,  and  is 
declined  like  a  noun  ;  se  is  the  plural  element,  so  that  muse  has  more 
sense  of  the  individuals. 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  ere,  this ;  e^e,  these ;  iere,  that ; 
tese,  those ;  uba,  this  (side) ;  tuba,  that  (side),  which  do  not  take  a 
substantive,  for  ba  means  place ;  beye,  body,  expresses  self ;  we  is 
who  ?  at  what  ? 

There  are  no  possessive  suffixes ;  abstract  possessives  subjoin  -ji^ 
to  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns.^* 

61.  The  verb  has  no  person  affixes.  The  imperative  is  the  verbal 
stem.  The  other  parts  of  the  verb  are  formed  by  the  following 
suffixes :  ^^  present,  -mbi ;  imperfect,  or  rather  present  in  the  past  or 
in  the  future, ^^  -mbi'/e  ;  preterite,  -;^a;  perfect,  -;^aW/  processive,  -ra, 
the  verb  thought  in  its  going  on,  sometimes  but  rarely  as  future ; " 
hypothetical,  -{i ;  hypothetical  more  removed  from  the  actual,  -{iht. 
The  hypothetical  or  ideal  conception  of  the  verb  answers  for  an  infini- 
tive. Optative,  -hi ;  gerund,  -me  ;  present  gerund,  -mbime  ;  anterior 
condition,  -fiy*  The  elements  bi  and  be  seem  to  come  from  the  verb 
bi,  to  be  ;  -ya  corresponds  to  Tungusian  -rka  perfect,  or  -kaa  past  pa^ 

^  Gabelentz,  sect,  19.  »  Ibid  sect.  21.  *  Ibid,  sect  22. 

*  Ibid.  sect.  208.  »  Ibid.  sect.  23.  •  Ibid,  sect  24. 

^  Ibid.  sect.  25.  «  Ibid,  sects.  27,  28,  113.  »  Ibid,  sect,  29. 

^0  Ibid.  sect.  31.  "  Ibid,  secto.  46-58.  "  Ibid,  sects.  70.  72. 

"  Ibid.  sect.  182.  "  Ibid.  sect.  189-192.  »  Ibid.  sect.  207. 
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ticiple,  -/*i  to  Tungusian  4*a  potential,  -hi  to  Txingusian  -hi  imperative 
third  person,  -me  to  Tungusian  -mi  gerund. 

Manju  has  many  verbs  which,  joined  to  other  verbs,  modify  the 
sense  in  which  they  are  used.* 

The  past  and  the  processive  parts  of  the  verb  are  also  used  as  nouns, 
and  like  other  nouns,  may  be  used  as  adjective&^ 

The  verb  is  negatived  by  subjoining  to  the  stem  the  following 
elements:  present,  -rdko ;  imperfect,  -mhix^  ako ;  preterite,  -xoAroy 
perfect,  'yakobi;  hypothetical,  -rakofi;  optative,  -raxp*  The  pro- 
hibitive is  expressed  by  ume^  followed  by  the  future.' 

62.  Derivative  verbs  are  formed  by  subjoining  to  the  primitive  stem 
for  passive  and  causative  -buy  which  as  a  separate  verb  means  to  give ; 
reflexive,  -d'a;  reciprocal,  -nu  OT-du  ;  frequentative  or  collective,  -fa 
(Tungusian,  -dd)  \  inchoative,  -Tia,  go.  The  verb  €%  to  come,  is  also 
subjoined  to  a  verbal  stem,  and  signifies  to  come  to  do  a  thing.  The 
want  of  distinction  between  causative  and  passive  shows  that  both  are 
thought  in  the  effect 

Verbs  are  formed  from  nouns  by  -5a,  Aa^  -da,  -ra,  -mi,  signifying  to 
realise  what  the  root  denotes.  These  same  syllables  and  otliers,  such 
as  4a,  -niye,  -kiya,  -yiya,  &c.,  are  subjoined  to  verbal  stems,  and  seem 
sometimes  to  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  accomplishment  by 
giving  more  of  the  idea  to  the  process.  Many  verbs  take  these 
syllables  with  m,  n,  or  r  prefixed  to  them ;  and  some  verbs  sometimes 
have  these  letters  interposed,  and  sometimes  not  Many  of  these 
derivative  verbs  can  also  form  a  passive,  and  often  double  deriva- 
tives are  formed  by  two  of  the  above  elementa* 

63.  There  are  very  few  pure  elements  of  relation.  There  is  no 
copulative  conjunction ;  its  place  is  supplied  sometimes  by  using  after 
the  last  of  the  connected  words  gemu,  which  signifies  all  together. 
There  are  scarcely  any  true  conjunctions.^  There  are  scarcely  any  true 
postpositions,  except  those  given  in  the  declension  of  the  noun ;  and 
tola,  ithich  means  till.  Most  other  words  used  as  postpositions  are 
nouns.^ 

64.  The  arrangement  of  the  members  of  the  sentence  is  the  same  in 
Manju  as  in  the  Turkish-Tartar  and  Mongolian  languages.  First  come 
adverbial  expressions  of  time  and  place.  The  adjective  precedes  its 
substantive,  and  the  adverb  its  verb ;  the  governed  word  goes  before 
the  governing ;  the  verb  which  expresses  the  main  fact  is  preceded  by 
all  its  objects  and  conditions ;  ^  and  often  an  element  which  belongs 
to  connected  members  is  expressed  only  with  the  last  Thus,  if 
the  perfect  tense  occurs  in  two  propositions  in  immediate  succession, 
it  is  only  the  last  which  takes  the  full  form  -^a^',  the  first  being  only 
preterite  -xo-'  Also,  if  several  verbal  adjectives  occur  in  succession, 
each  of  which,  if  separate,  would  be  formed  with  -nge,  it  is  only  the 
last  which  has  this  sufi&x.^ 

1  Gabelentz,  sect  238.  >  Ibid,  sects.  184,  190-194,  219-231. 

s  Ibid.  sect.  73.  ^  Ibid,  sects.  74-85.  >  Ibid,  sects.  89-105. 

s  Ibid,  sects.  lOd-116.        ^  Ibid,  sects.  276,  278.  ^  Ibid,  sect  188. 

•  Ibid,  sect  209. 
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above    lord  gen.  be  prooessiTe  epiTii      mai 

65.  Examples :  (1.)  Dergi  e^en  'i    hi  '  aire  '  Age  enduri  nnfdma: 
gen.  be  ing  noun-form,  to    compare    hypoth.  be        neg. 

t  bi'81're  '  age  de  dui'bu'le  '  t'i  o'd^o'r'okoj  the  spirit  which  is 
of  the  Supreme  Lord  is  not  comparable  to  that  which  is  of  man :  > 
the  verb  6t,  which  in  Tungusian  takes  hi  in  the  present,  takes  in 
Manju  si  in  what  may  be  called  the  processive  tense  (61) ;  nge  fonas 
nouns  and  adjectives,  and  supplies  place  of  relative  pronoun ;  dfobuk, 
to  compare,  seems  to  be  akin  to  duin,  four  (two  pairs),  bu  being  causative 
and  le  an  element  of  process ;  the  hypothetical  used  as  infinitive  (61). 
The  verb  o,  which  corresponds  to  Tungusian  o,  to  become,  makes  its 
processive  in  -t^oTv,  strengthening  itself  with  df'o  as  bi  does  with  a;  o 
is  probably  the  same  element  as  Turkish  oi,  Yakut  buoi,  Mongolian  &(i 

inch    aocua.  come  cam.  past  gen.        foot       to  come  inchoat.    prei. 
(2.)  UurJcun   he     isi  '  hu  '  yra  '  i   d^u^uru  de  iei    '    na    '  mbiy  bj 
having  added  inches  they  reach  a  foot ; '  the  verbal  derivative  na  is 

antiquity  gen.  time  in  magnate  magiitrate    fire     aaerifiee 

inchoative  (62).  (3.)  D'ulge'i  fon'de  dai/u  'xpfan  aundadvktm 
aeons,  kill       imperf. 

he  ve  '  fe'mhix^f  in  the  time  of  antiquity  the  magnates  and  magis- 
trates used  to  sacrifice  five  sacrifices  ;  >  -t^e  seems  to  be  the  element  of 

ever  age        i^      believe 

collective  verbs  (62).  (4.)  Ente^eme  d^alan  d^cUan  akda  *  rnbix^  for 
ever  the  ages  will  beHeve,^  so  Gabelentz  translates  it,  tou8  les  siedet 

aU       thing 

8^y  fierontf  -mbixfi  being  future  as  well  as  past  (61).  (5.)  Tumen  d*aka 
aocos.  Uto      cans,  past  above     lord 

he  han^i  '  hu  '  x^  dergi  ed^en,  the  Supreme  Lord  that  created  all 
things ;  ^    the    past  tense   is  here   a   participle,  handi  is   perhaps 

song 

inchoative  of  ban  (62) ;  hanin means  nature  or  existence.    (6.)  Irgebwn 

siDg.  ger.    can    process,  know  past  neg. 

trge'buine  mute  •  re  sa'hu '  x'd^o,  we  did  not  know  that  he,  could 
sing  songs  j  ^  we  and  he  are  unexpressed  ;  irgebu  seems  causative  of 

I  kingdom  gen.      rite      aceos.  leani  opt. 

irge,  and  sahu  of  0a.     (7.)  Bi  yen  gurun  '  i    dorolon    he  tati  '  ii 

say  hypoth.         kingdom  gen.  alone  preserve    perf. 

ee  '  ti  sun  gurun  '  i  teile  taksi  '  x^h  i^  I  wish  to  learn  the 
rites  of  the  dynasty  of  Yen,  the  kingdom  of  Sung  alone  has  preserved 
them,®  (if  I  say  let  me  learn) ;  the  word  for  alone  is  constnict^i 
with  the  genitive  as  in  many  languages ;  so  in  the  north  of  Ireland 

perfect    saying  what   self     self  sccna 

my  lone  is  said  for  I  alona     (8.)   Unengi  sere 'nge  beye  be  ye  '  be 

able      cans.   proc.  only    not     thing  accus.     able      cans.  proo.  affirm. 

mute  '  bu  '  re  teile  ako,  ^aka  '  be  mute  '  bu  '  re  •  nge  kai,  the 
perfect  man,  mark  you,  himself,  not  only  completes  himself,  but  is  the 
one  who  completes  things  j^  sem^y  the  gerund  of  se,  to  say,  and 
serengej  the  saying,  what  is  being  said,  are  used  after  a  word  to  draw 
attention  to  it ; «  beye,  which  means  body,  is  used  for  self ;  mutdure, 

1  Gabelentz,  sect.  179.  •  Ibid,  sect  181.  '  Ibid-  sect  182. 

*  Ibid.  sect.  184.  »  Ibid,  sect  186,  •  Ibid,  sect  187. 

^  Ibid,  sect  189.  «  Ibid.  sect.  241. 
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ixanw;  Teat  is  an  affirmative  particle,  which,  though  not  a  verb, 
absorbs  the  copula  of  the  assertion  and  holds  the  position  of  a 
principal  verb ;  dahala^  only,  and  other  particles  are  used  in  the  same 

how  much  small    minute     top  to  oome  inoboat.  hypoth.  nevortheless 

way.     (9.)  Udu    huya  acflgen  ten  de  isi   *  na    '    tibe     naroAgi 

form     is 

arboun  bi,  however  much  it  may  reach  the  extreme  of  smaUness  and 

heayen  earth    all       thing 
minuteness,  nevertheless  there  is  form.^    (10.)  Abka  na  tumen  ^aka 
accus.  one     time     at    one  thought   in    comprehend  ger.     able    pres.  ger. 

be    emu  erin  de  emu  gonin  de    bdktam  '  bu  '  me    mute  •  mbime 
hearen  earth,  gen.  outside  accus.  penetrate  ger.     can   pres. 

abka    na  '  i    tulergi  be    xP/wna'ms  mMfe*7?i6i,  being  able  to  com- 
prehend in  one  thought  at  one  time  heaven,  earth,  and  all  things,  ho 

can  penetrate  the  things  outside  of  earth  and  heaven.;  be  and  i  go 

now  we  ind.    gen.  self    accus.  take 

only  with  the  last    noun.^     (11.)    Te    muse  '  i    beye  •  be    ^afa 

Anter.  oond.  compare  opt. 

•  fi       duibtds  •  ki,  let  us  take  and  compare  ourselves  •  (having 

man         mind 

first  taken) ;  beye,  body,  is  used  for  self.     (12.)    Niycdma  gonin 

will   gen.  one     inch       small     be  cans,  hypoth.    can  proc.    not 

tix^  •  *  emu  ur^n  faiigala  o  '  bu  '  ft  mute  '  r  '  ako,  man  cannot 
make  (himself)  small  one  inch  by  the  will  and  mind ;  ^  hypothetical 

now  heaven  earth       man  all       thing 

used  as  infinitive  (61).     (13.)  Te  akba  na  niyalma  tumen  ^cJca 

exist  inchoat.  past  noun  form,     truth    gen.  above    lord  gen.    end    neg.     power 
ban  '  d'i  •  x^  '  ^^      yargiyan'i   dergi  ed'en'i  moxon'ako  muten 

wisdom  gen.  beginning  come  ger.    finish  cans.  ger.  exist  inoboat.  cans,  past  accus. 

mergen  '  i  iti'^iyan  'd^a '  me  saiiga  'bu'me  ban  '  d^t  '  bu  '  xfl    be 

doubt     inchoat.  proo.  place  not  affirm. 

kenekun  '  d'e  '  re  ba  ako  kai,  now  there  is  no  room  for  doubting 
that  heaven,  earth,  man,  and  all  things  that  came  into  existence  were 
in  truth  created  from  beginning  to  end  by  the  infinite  wisdom  and 

man     gen.  desire  ing  thinking 

power  of  the  Supreme  Lord.*     (14.)  Niyalma 'i    kidwre  gonvre* 

noun  form,  colour  tincture  neg. 

*  1^ge      i*^ira    bofo   ako,  the  desire  and  thought  of  a  man  is  with- 
out colour  and  tincture  ;  •  nge  belongs  to  both  verbals,  but  goes  only 

die     past    thing   be  past  accus.  follow  ger.  doubt  neg. 
with  the  last.     (16.)  Bute'^^  d^aka  o'yp    be     dayaime  uruwdkb 

light       heavy   is 

veiyvken  uden  hi,  in  consequence  of  being  a  dead  thing  it  is  without 

one    place   in    one  time  at       hot      be  past 

doubt  light  or  heavy.^     (16.)  Emu  ba  •  de  emu  erin'de  X^^X^^  ^  'XP 

be  ger.  also      cold        be  ger.    can    proc  not 

hi  *  me  gdi  zayynin  o  '  me  mtUe  '  r  •  ako,  (a  thing)  being  become  hot 

so    be    past 

cannot  be  also  cold  at  the  same  place  and  time.*     (17.)   Uttu  o  •  ^o' 
in    then      man       say   ger.     time    in     live    ing  to      blame      neg.  be  pres. 
de,  teni  niyalma  ee  ' me  d^alande band'ire'de  yertetun  ako  o  * mW,  in 

1  Gabelentz,  sect.  199.  '  Ibid.  sect.  200.  »  Ibid.  sect.  201. 

*  Ibid.  sect.  203.  "  Ibid,  sect  206.  «  Ibid.  sect.  209. 
7  Ibid.  sect.  227.                         •  Ibid.  sect.  236. 
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case  it  were  so  then  man  mark  you  (speaking  of  him)  living  in  tune 
has  no  blame  ^  (blame  is  not  to) ;  batuTi  is  probably  inchoatire  d 

house        peace        be  hjpoth.      poor        say    ger.  also  faappf 

ban  (62).     (18.)  Boo  ;^oa/tya^?i  o  '  i  i     yada'/pn  se  *  me  inu  min^ 

justioe  neg.   riches  accas.  what  ?  inohoat.  pros. 

(furgan'oko  bay  an  'be  at  '  na  '  mhi,  if  a  house  be  peaceful  a  poor 
(man)  mark  you  is  also  happy,  why  mind  (or  what  do  for  t)  unjust 
riches  f  ^ 

SAMOIEDR 

66.  The  Samoiedes  live  as  nomads  on  the  treeless  swamps  which  are 
bordered  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  from  the  White  Sea  in  Russia  to  the 
hver  Chatanga  in  Siberia.  They  also  live,  partly  as  nomads,  paitlj 
as  hunters,  in  the  forest  regions,  towards  the  upper  basins  of  ^e  Obi 
and  Yenissei ;  those  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  having  an 
easy  supply  of  food  in  fishing.  Five  dialects  have  been  distingni^ed 
in  their  language :  the  Yunik,  spoken  from  the  White  Sea  to  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  the  Yenissei ;  the  Tawge,  spoken  from  the  neighboor- 
hood  of  the  Yenissei  to  the  Chatanga ;  between  these  the  Yenissei, 
spoken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  river  in  its  lower  course ;  the 
Upper  Obi  Samoiede,  called  by  Castren  the  Ostiak  Samoiede ;  and  the 
Upper  Yenissei  Samoiede,  called  by  Castren  the  Kamassin.' 

All  these  dialects  show  a  remarkable  preference  for  soft  consonsnt 
utterance  with  imperfect  distinction  of  its  varieties.^ 

Only  the  two  southeru  dialects  have  q,  and  in  these  it  occurs  very 
rarely ;  all  the  dialects  except  Tawge  have  h ;  they  all  have  k^  g,^ 
and  y,  but  no  post-palatal  aspirate ;  also  t,  d,  s,  L  n;  §  being  softer  iii 
the  northern  dialects  than  in  the  southern.  Yurak  and  Upper  Obi 
have  also  t\  which  is  softer  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter ;  Yunk 
and  Upper  Yenissei  have  r,  softer  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter; 
Yurak  alone  has  r.  The  absence  of  q  and  Jc,  as  well  as  in  general  of 
strong  sibilants  and  sharp  aspirates  from  the  pure  dialects,^  indicates 
weak  pressure  of  breath  from  the  chest 

They  all  have  t,  d,  «,  r,  /,  n  ;  Yurak  and  the  southern  dialects  have 
f  and  z.  Upper  Obi  aJone  has  cf ,  but  in  Yurak  in  some  localities  d 
is  slightly  aspirated.* 

They  all  have  b  and  w/  Yurak  and  the  southern  dialects  have  p 
and  to  ;  Tawge,  Yenissei,  and  Upper  Obi  have  /.* 

Yenissei  has  in  one  locality  a  consonant  intermediate  between  I  and 
r,  both  consonants  being  heard  in  it  like  /r,  but  joined  together  as 
one.^     It  might  be  written  as  a  concurrence  of  small  I  and  small  r. 

In  the  southern  dialects  k  and  g  before  a  hard  vowel  are  uttered 
deeper  in  the  throat  than  before  a  soft  vowel  (3);  and  in  Upper 
Yenissei  k  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  before  a  soft  vowel  takes  an 
aspiration.^ 

Initial  t  and  p  in  Yurak  are  often  uttered  almost  as  d  and  5,  and  in 

^  Gabelentas,  sect  241.  >  Ibid,  sect  26& 

•  Castren,  Gram.  Samoj.  Vorwort,  p.  vL-viii.  *  Ibid  sect.  1. 

0  Ibid,  sect  32.  <  Ibid,  sect  2.  r  n^^.  aect  21. 

•  Ibid,  sect  18. 
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Upper  Yenissei  are  apt  to  take  a  slight  aspiration  like  German 
th,  ph} 

In  Yurak  and  Tawge  every  initial  vowel  may  be  preceded  by  a  faint 
sound  of  1^  which  Castren  denotes  by  \^ 

In  all  the  dialects  except  the  Upper  Obi  there  is  a  peculiar  aspira- 
tion, followed  by  a  break  in  the  voice,  written  by  Castren  as  an 
apostrophe  ( ' ),  because  it  has  arisen,  at  least  in  many  cases,  from  elision 
of  a  consonant  or  syllable.^ 

The  vowels  are  liable  to  be  affected  in  their  utterance  by  the 
consonants  or  by  the  vowels  which  accompany  them,  and  only  in  the 
southern  dialects  is  there  a  distinction  of  them  as  hard  and  soft.^ 

All  the  dialects  except  the  Upper  Yenissei,  which  shows  Tartar 
influence,  have  a  much  greater  development  of  diphthongs  and  triph- 
thongs than  the  Turkish-Tartar  languages,  not  being  limited  like 
Yakut  to  a  light  vowel  followed  by  a  heavy,  and  to  these  followed  by 
«,  but  admitting  such  combinations  as  oa  and  aea.^ 

67.  The  vowel  harmony  exists  only  in  the  Upper  Yenissei  dialect^ 
and  in  it  doubtless  is  due  to  Tartar  influence.  The  semblance  of  it 
which  is  found  in  Tawge,  and  which  is  devoid  of  rule  or  principle,*  is 
doubtless  due,  as  Castren  suggests,^  to  intermixture  with  the  Yakuts, 
and  to  their  carrying  into  the  language  their  own  habits  of  speech. 
The  changes  of  the  vowels,  which  are  noted  by  Castren  as  traces  of 
the  vowel  harmony  in  Yurak,  Yenissei,  and  Upper  Obi,®  belong  to  a 
different  class  of  phenomena  from  the  first  law  of  vowel  harmony, 
and  are  to  be  found  generally  in  languages  in  which  the  vowels  pre- 
dominate and  the  consonants  are  weak,  so  that  vowels  affect  each 
other  through  an  intervening  consonant  All  that  distinguishes 
Samoiede  in  this  respect  is,  that  owing  to  the  strength  with  which 
the  stem  is  thought  in  these  northern  languages,  it  is  the  vowel  of  the 
stem  which  affects  that  of  the  affix,  and  not  the  contrary,  though 
sometimes  the  latter  takes  place,  showing  a  strong  sense  of  the  affix 
with  the  stem.' 

The  law  that  in  the  same  word  hard  and  soft  vowels  cannot  co-exist 
is  unknown  in  Northern  Samoiede  and  in  the  Upper  Obi  dialect ;  ^ 
yet  it  prevails  in  Finnish,  in  Tsheremissian,  and  in  Hungarian ;  and 
these  are  undoubtedly  languages  of  the  same  family  with  the  northern 
dialects  of  Sirianian,  and  with  the  Lapponic,  from  which  it  is  absent 
Kow  it  IB  to  be  observed  that  the  Finnish  and  Tsheremissian  lan- 
guages, and  probably  also  the  Hungarian,  belonged  to  more  southern 
regions  than  the  other  members  of  the  family,  and  that  in  such  regions, 
owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  summer,  there  was  more  contrast  between 
the  activity  of  that  season  and  the  inactivity  of  winter  than  in  the  icy 
swamps  of  the  northern  regions,  or  in  the  forests  of  the  Siberian  high- 
lands, to  which  the  other  languages  belonged. 

The  first  law  of  vowel  harmony  has  been  attributed  in  4  to  a  view 
of  nature  and  life,  which  leads  to  a  marked  distinction  between  stems 

1  Castren,  secU.  30,  32,  41,  42.  >  Ibid.  sect.  17.  *  Ibid,  sect  46. 

*  Ibid,  sect  64.  »  Ibid,  sects.  50-52.  «  Ibid,  sect  60. 
7  Ibid,  sects.  57,  61.  *  Ibid,  sects.  55,  56,  61-67. 

•  Ibid,  sects.  73,  74,  101.  ^  Ibid,  sect  54. 

2c 
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which  are  so  thought  as  to  get  the  full  strength  of  expression,  and 
those  which  are  so  thought  as  to  be  indolently  and  imperfectly  uttered, 
and  to  a  massive  or  spreading  quality  of  thought  which  can  carry  this 
distinction  thus  established  through  all  the  affixes  which  are  attached 
to  the  respective  stems  in  the  words  of  the  language. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  two  causes,  it  is  extremely  remark- 
able that  the  languages  in  which  it  prevails  belong  all  originally 
to  regions  which,  according  to  the  isothermal  lines  in  Johnston's 
Physical  Atlas,  have  a  July  temperature  above  69',  and  a  January 
temperature  below  23',  and  the  want  of  this  cause  would  be  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  absence  of  the  vowel  harmony  from  the  most 
northern  of  the  languages  of  Asia  and  Europe.  The  second  cause  being 
evidenced  by  the  vowel  harmony  in  kindred  languages  further  south, 
must  be  supposed  to  exist  in  these  also,  because  it  is  a  feature  of  the 
mental  constitution  not  easily  modified  by  local  influence.  In  the 
preceding  sections  of  this  chapter,  the  character  of  thought  as  massive 
or  fragmentary  has  been  found  to  prevail  with  most  remarkable 
uniformity  of  degree  over  large  portions  of  the  earth's  surface.  And 
if  the  Finnish,  Tsheremissian,  and  Hungarian  languages  are  massive, 
the  other  languages  of  the  same  family,  as  well  as  the  Samoiede,  may 
also  be  supposed  to  be  massive  in  a  similar  degree — ^a  supposition  to 
which  all  their  structure  corresponds. 

68.  A  want  of  versatility  of  utterance  may  be  observed  in 
Samoiede  in  the  tendency  to  slur  the  transitions  of  utterance,  giving 
the  vowels  various  shades  of  vowel  sound,  according  to  their  posi- 
tion in  a  word,  or  according  to  the  consonants  or  vowels  which 
precede  or  follow  them,*  as  well  as  in  the  tendency  in  the  southern 
dialects  to  modify  k  and  g  according  to  the  vowel  which  follows  them. 

A  vocal  character  or  tendency  to  favour  the  vowels  may  be  seen  in 
the  development  of  diphthongs  and  triphthongs,  and  a  corresponding 
weakening  of  the  consonants  may  be  observed  in  their  liability  to 
elision,  with  substitution  for  them  of  the  aspiration,  or  of  the  faint 
nasal,  if  the  elided  consonant  be  n  or  li.'  And  a  comparative  dis- 
inclination to  consonant  utterance  may  be  seen  in  the  limitation  of 
the  consonant  concurrences,  so  that  in  the  northern  dialects  no  con- 
sonant can  follow  a  tenuis  or  «.  In  Yenissei  Samoiede  scarcely  any 
concurrence  is  permitted  at  alL' 

The  faint  nasal  *,  which  in  Yurak  and  Tawge  is  apt  to  precede  an 
initial  vowel,  may  perhaps  be  due  to  a  want  of  alertness  in  giving 
fully  a  new  utterance.  The  nasal  is  intermediate  between  the  closed 
condition  of  the  organs  and  the  utterance  of  the  initial  vowel,  and 
facilitates  the  transition  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  It  is,  more- 
over, uttered  with  weak  pressure  of  breath  from  the  chest,  and  there- 
fore falls  in  with  this  habit  of  speech  (66). 

The  final  consonant  of  a  word  is  always  uttered  with  a  half  vowel 
or  vocal  aspiration  in  pure  Yurak,*  and  is  always  «i,  m,  r,  or  '  in 
Tawge.*  Yenissei  Samoiede  is  still  more  vocal  than  Yurak  or  Tawge,* 
and  it  does  not  generally  suffer  this  closure  of  the  organs  before 


1  Caatren,  sects.  4-12.   *  Ibid,  sects.  282,  234.    *  Ibid,  sects.  186,  158,  167. 
«  Ibid,  sect  134.      >  Ibid.  sect.  156.       *  Ibid.  sect.  166. 
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initial  vowel.  The  other  two  dialects  are  subject  to  foreign  influ- 
ence, which  hinders  this  peculiarity ;  and  it  has  no  tendency  to  be 
developed  in  those  languages  of  the  same  family  which  have  the 
vowel  harmony,  for  the  determination  of  the  utterance  which  gives 
hardness  or  softness  to  the  vowels  marks  the  beginning  of  the  woi'd 
(see  137). 

69.  "  The  diflFerent  parts  of  speech,"  says  Castren,  "  are  less  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  in  Samoiede  than  in  most  other  languages. 
The  nouns  coincide  in  many  respects  with  verbs.  The  adverbs  and 
prepositions  are  for  the  most  part  different  forms  of  verbs  and  nouns. 
The  conjunctions  consist  principally  of  dependent  particles  which 
belong  to  other  words,  such  as  case  endings  or  nominal  or  verbal 
affixes.''  ^  The  same  stem  may  be  used  as  adjective,  verb,  or  adverb, 
or  may  serve  for  both  substantive  and  verb.* 

70.  The  noun  often  takes  a  demonstrative  suffix  e^a  as  a  definite 
article.'  It  has  three  numbers,  singular,  dual,  and  plural,  except 
in  the  Upper  Yenissei  dialect^  in  which  it  has  no  dual.  In  the 
Upper  Obi  the  dual  is  rare,  but  in  the  northern  dialects  it  is  in 
general  use.  It  is,  however,  only  the  nominative  case  of  the  dual  or 
plural  which  often  occurs.  In  the  other  cases  duality  or  plurality  is 
generally  expressed  by  the  words  for,  two,  many,  all,  &c.,  accompany- 
ing the  noun  in  the  singular.  In  the  northern  dialects  plurality  of 
the  object  may  be  expressed  in  the  verb,  and  sometimes  also  they 
use  collective  forms  for  the  plural.* 

The  sense  of  number  natural  to  the  race  was  sufficient  to  produce 
its  expression  as  found  in  the  language  in  the  original  effort  to  convey 
thought,  though  afterwards,  as  this  effort  became  less  necessary,  that 
expression  of  number  was  less  used. 

The  element  of  case  does  not  always  follow  that  of  number,  but  in 
several  cases  precedes  it  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  table  of  the  declension  of  the  noun.^ 

The  case  endings  being  thought  on  so  close  to  the  noun,  tended  to 
draw  out  a  distinct  sense  of  objective  individuality  and  to  develop 
number,  but  by  virtue  of  their  doseness,  they  tended  also  to  absorb 
it ;  so  that  the  habitual  sense  of  number  which  was  developed  showed 
itself  rather  in  the  nominative  (157). 

The  plural  ending  la  in  Upper  Obi,  which  is  sometimes  replaced 
by  ty  is  borrowed  from  Tartar,  as  also  zaU  in  Upper  Yenissei,  which 
corresponds  to  Tsuvasian  mm  ;  y^  seems  to  be  collective.  Upper  Ob 
and  Upper  Yenissei  subjoin  the  singular  case  endings  to  the  element  of 
number.  The  case  endings  in  the  table  belong  respectively  in  Yurak 
to  stems  ending  in  a  vowel  or  vocal  aspiration,  in  m  or  n,  and  in  Z,  r,  <i, 
or  «  /  in  Yenissei  to  stems  ending  in  a  vowel,  in  ",  and  in  ' ;  in  Tawge 
to  stems  ending  in  a  long  vowel  not  preceded  by  w,  n,  w,  w,  or  ',  or  to 
those  in  a  short  vowel  not  preceded  by  ^,  »,  n,  m,  or  *,  which  have  an 
even  number  of  syllables  and  a  short  penultima ;  to  other  stems  end- 
ing in  a  short  vowel  and  to  stems  ending  in  %  or  a  consonant ;  in 
Upper  Obi  to  stems  ending  in  a  vowel  or  which  take  a  connective 

1  Caetren,  sect.  214.  >  Ibid.  sect.  215.  *  Ibid.  sect.  877.  2. 

«  Ibid.  Beet.  220.  '  Ibid.  sectB.  232,  236,  271,  300,  317,  323,  341. 
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vowel,  and  to  all  other  stems ;  in  Upper  Tenissei  to  stems  ending  in 
a  vowel,  to  stems  in  an  aspirated  vowel,  or  a  vowel  followed  bj  i  or  in 
a  liquid  or  medial,  and  to  stems  in  a  tenuis  or  8.  The  endings  wbidi 
belong  respectively  to  these  classes  of  stems  are  separated  by  commas. 
And  varieties  in  the  endings  of  the  same  class  are  ranged  one  oTer 
the  other,  or  one  in  a  parenthesis,  after  the  other. 

71.  The  dual  element  which  forms  the  ending  of  the  nominative 
dual,  and  the  plural  element ',  are  used  respectively  as  subjective 
suffixes  for  the  third  person  dual  and  plural  (78).  They  seem,  there- 
fore, to  be  thought  pronominally  with  a  distinct  act  of  attention 
directed  to  the  dual  or  plural  objects.  The  dual  element,  which  is 
much  stronger  than  the  plural,  takes  -nd,  -ne,  &c.,  in  all  the  cases 
except  the  nominative,  genitive,  and  accusative;  and  this  element 
belongs  to  the  same  cases  in  all  numbers  in  the  declension  of  the 
personal  pronouna  This  element,  nd^  ne^  &c.,  consists  probably  of 
the  pronominal  element  na  or  n,  and  a  dative  element  a  or  ^  and 
this  would  account  for  the  long  voweL  It  corresponds  to  the  tendency 
which  has  been  observed  in  Tartar  and  Mongolian  pronouns  to  be 
thought  in  the  dative  relation  (9, 10,  21,  3B),  The  dual  element  ends 
with  a  nasal  which  coalesces  with  this  subjoined  ndf  ne,  and  is  pro- 
bably of  the  same  natura  In  the  dative  plural  and  the  locative  and 
ablative  singular  and  plural  of  Yurak  and  Yenissei,  7ia  hi  is  quite  a 
different  element  from  the  hxi  of  duality,  and  probably  denotes  inner 
place.  For  such  is  the  meaning  of  ^  or  «  in  Finnish ;  whereas  I  in 
Finnish  denotes  outer  place,  and  n  place  in  general ;  t  occurs  for  n  in 
Tsheremissian  and  Lapponic,  and  is  the  locative  element  in  Tartar.^ 
The  above  Samoiede  cases  have  this  common  element,  ha  hi^  com- 
pounded with  the  rest  of  the  case  ending.  And  in  the  plural  cases 
this  common  element  comes  between  the  stem  and  the  plurality.  Its 
significance  fits  it  to  do  so,  for  the  thought  of  inner  place  tends  to  be 
identified  with  that  to  which  it  belongs.  In  the  ablative  singular  and 
plural  of  Tawge  ga  gi  corresponds  to  this  ha  hi,  but  in  the  dative  and 
locative  of  Tawge  ta  ti  is  used  instead ;  i  being  taken  in  the  plural 
both  in  a  and  wt,  as  a  reduced  expression  of  plurality  which  follows 
the  elements  of  case  in  the  dative  and  locative,  and  partly  also  in  the 
ablative.  . 

The  case  endings  of  the  genitive  and  accusative  plural  in  Yurak 
and  Yenissei  do  not  contain  any  element  which  can  be  taken  to  express 
an  element  of  relation  distinguishing  one  of  these  cases  from  the 
other.  They  seem  therefore  to  express  not  relation  but  only  connec- 
tion ;  and  this  the  two  vowels  i  and  u  are  qualified  to  express  by 
virtue  of  their  use  in  the  pronouns,  for  in  them  u  denotes  the  proxi- 
mate, i  the  near,  a  or  o  the  remote.^  The  initials  n,  w,  y,  spring 
euphonically  from  the  stem.  If  this  be  a  correct  analysis,  then  these 
case  endings  are  arthritic  (II.  33)  pronominal  connective  affixes  (79) ', 
and  probably  the  reason  why  the  accusative  does  not  take  the  mark 
of  plurality  in  Yurak  is  that  thought  passes  more  readily  to  it  as 
direct  object,  and  it  does  not  need  so  strong  an  act  of  attention  to 
connect  it  as  such. 

1  Castren,  sects.  227,  282.  !  Ibid,  sect  453. 
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In  Yuiak  and  Upper  Obi  the  accusative  singular  often  dispenses 
with  its  ending ;  ^  and  h  when  it  occurs  in  the  case  endings  in  Yurak 
is  often  dropped.^  In  Upper  Yenissei  the  dative  ending  ne  is  often 
omitted,  and  the  accusative  ending  m  when  the  stem  ends  in  m.^ 

In  Yurak  the  accusative  plural  and  the  genitive  plural  sometimes 
drop  before  the  case  ending  a  final  vowel  or  vocal  aspiration  of  the 
stem,^  and  sometimes  they  drop  the  case  ending  and  are  merely  the 
plural  stem. 

In  some  dialects  of  Upper  Obi  the  dative  is  formed  in  the  plural  by 
subjoining  to  the  nominative  kin,  kin,  or  kini,^  In  some  dialects  also 
of  Upper  Obi  the  plural  ending  la  drops  a,  becoming  in  the  nominative 
I  and  in  the  other  cases  inserting  before  the  case  ending  the  indefinite 
pronoun  mf.^  And  throughout  Upper  Obi  there  is  a  remarkable  differ- 
ence between  nouns  which  denote  living  objects  and  those  which  denote 
lifeless  objects  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  receive  the  distinctions  of 
case,  the  former  showing  more  readiness  to  take  those  distinctions  than 
the  latter.  This  appears  in  those  declensions  in  which  connective 
vowels  are  taken  before  the  case  endings ;  for  in  these  the  nouns  of  life- 
less meaning  require  a  rather  heavier  connective  vowel  than  the  others.^ 
And  where  a  final  consonant  of  the  stem  is  doubled,  as  with  incorpora- 
tion of  a  pronominal  element,  to  connect  it  with  the  relation  of  case, 
this  is  carried  through  more  of  the  cases  with  nouns  of  lifeless  mean- 
ing than  with  the  others.^  The  latter  also  drop  their  final  consonant 
more  readily  than  the  former  in  incorporating  the  relation  of  case.^ 
The  case  ending  itself  is  apt  to  be  more  mute  in  its  consonants  with 
the  nouns  of  lifeless  than  with  those  of  living  meaning.® 

But  it  is  in  the  Tawge  dialect  that  the  declension  of  the  noun  is 
most  remarkable,  from  the  way  in  which  it  brings  into  view  certain 
features  which  characterise  the  Finnish  family  of  languages,  in  which 
the  Samoiede  seems  to  share. 

72.  The  accentuation  of  Finnish  and  of  the  languages  most  closely 
akin  to  it  is  peculiar.  The  accent  falls  in  general  on  the  first  syllable, 
and  is  repeated  very  faintly  on  the  following  odd  syllables  ^  (138). 
This  indicates  an  effort  to  utter  two  syllables  together,  thereby  giving 
condensation  to  the  word  by  reducing  its  parts.  And  such  an  effort 
would  naturally  be  connected  with  the  great  development  in  these 
languages  of  case  endings,  which  are  remarkable  not  only  for  their 
great  number  but  also  for  the  compound  nature  of  many  of  them. 
For  many  of  the  case  endings  consist  of  a  more  general  part  and  a 
more  particular  part ;  and  the  more  general  part  is  apt  to  enter  into 
combination  with  the  noun  so  as  to  facilitate  a  closer  union  of  the 
case  ending  with  the  stem.  This  is  to  be  seen  also  in  Samoiede,  in 
which  many  of  the  case  endings  unite  so  closely  with  the  stem  as  to 
get,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  between  it  and  the  element  of  number. 
Such  a  development  of  the  relations  of  case  and  intimate  union  of 
these  with  the  nouns  shows  a  habit  of  thinking  objects  strongly  in 

1  Castren,  sects.  237,  272.         *  Ibid.  sect.  237.  >  Ibid,  sect  342. 

*  Ibid.  sect.  239.  »  Ibid.  sect.  274.  •  Ibid.  sect.  277  b. 

7  Ibid.  sect.  278.  »  Ibid.  sect.  291.  »  Ibid,  sects.  280-286. 

^^  CastreD,  Syryaen.  Grammar,  sect.  22 ;  Sjogren,  Finnische  Sprache,  p.  39. 
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such  relations,  and  this  tends  to  condense  the  ideas  of  the  correlatives, 
and,  of  course,  to  give  to  them  a  corresponding  condensation  of  expres- 
sion. A  minor  accent  on  the  odd  syllables  arising  from  such  a  cause 
would  be  quite  distinct  from  the  principal  accent  of  the  word,  which 
falls  where  the  sense  of  the  whole  word  is  strongest  (Def.  27),  and 
might  co-exist  with  the  principal  accent,  no  matter  where  that  accent 
fell 

73.  Another  principle  which  is  to  be  found  in  Finnish  and  in  some 
kindred  languages  is  that  a  tenuis  is  softened  or  dropped  if  it  be  the 
initial  of  a  short  syllable,  which  is  closed  by  getting  a  final  consonant^ 
This  principle  seems  to  be  akin  to  that  of  the  Northern  Samoiede 
mentioned  above  (68),  that  a  tenuis  or  s  cannot  be  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  another  consonant  And  it  is  probably  due  to  the  same 
cause,  namely,  the  tendency  to  reduce  consonant  utterance. 

74.  Now  in  Tawge  the  case  endings  have  a  tendency  to  blend 
with  the  last  syllable  of  the  stem  if  it  end  in  a  vowel,  or  to  take  up 
from  the  stem  a  final  consonant  if  it  end  in  a  consonant.  This  ten- 
dency does  not  show  itself  either  in  Yurak  or  Yenissei.  For  in  Yurak 
a  final  consonant  is  always  uttered  with  a  half-vowel  or  vocal  aspira- 
tion (68),  and  this  hinders  the  final  consonant  of  a  stem  from  being 
quite  taken  up  by  a  case  ending ;  while  it  also  causes  the  initial  con- 
sonant of  a  case  ending  to  be  uttered  with  the  vowel  of  the  case 
ending,  so  that  such  initial  consonant  does  not  attach  itself  to  a  final 
vowel  of  the  stem. 

In  Yenissei  every  word  ends  in  a  vowel,  and  therefore  every 
syllable  tends  to  do  so,  and  if  a  case  ending  has  an  initial  consonant, 
that  consonant  is  uttered  with  its  own  vowel  instead  of  being  taken 
up  by  the  last  syllable  in  the  stem.  In  Upper  Obi  and  Upper 
Yenissei,  which  have  both  been  subject  to  foreign  influence,  the  case 
endings  have  not  the  same  tendency  to  unite  closely  with  the  stem 
which  they  have  in  the  northern  dialects. 

Thus  it  is  that  in  Tawgc  there  is  a  tendency  which  cloes  not  appear 
in  the  other  dialects  for  the  case  number  ending  to  blend  with  the 
final  syllable  of  a  stem  ending  in  a  vowel,  or  to  take  up  the  final 
consonant  of  a  stem  ending  in  a  consonant.  Now,  when  the  former 
takes  place  so  that  the  case  number  ending  gives  its  initial  consonant 
to  the  final  syllable  of  a  stem  ending  in  a  short  vowel,  then  by  the 
second  principle  above  mentioned  of  the  Hyperborean  languages,  a 
hard  consonant  (tenuis  or  s)  preceding  that  short  vowel  will  tend  to  be 
softened  to  a  medial  or  (f  ;  but  this  is  hindered  if  the  final  syllable  of 
the  stem  be  an  odd  syllable,  the  penultimate,  if  long,  counting  for 
two ; '  because  then  the  final  syllable  has  the  minor  accent,  and  sub- 
ordinates to  itself  the  first  syllable  of  the  case  ending  instead  of 
merely  receiving  its  initial  consonant,  and  the  strength  of  the  final 
syllable  hinders  its  own  initial  consonant  from  being  softened.  If 
the  affix  begins  with  g  or  k,  this  does  not  become  attached  to  the 
stem  as  the  last  letter  of  its  final  syllable  ;  for  the  utterance  of  g  or 
k  VLB  a,  final  is  contrary  to  the  habits  of  the  language,  in  which  no 

^  Castren,  Syryaen.  Gram.,  sect.  13 ;  Samoied.  Gram.,  sect.  161. 
>  Castren,  sects.  303,  807. 
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reindeer   dual    kill     dual 

my  two  hands;     te    '   hi  hdda'Jtaywn^   1    killed    two    reindeer; 

reindeer  pL  kill 

U  ' '  hdda'i'n,  I  killed  (many)  reindeer,  in  which  n  is  the  first 
singular  possessive  of  the  dual  or  plural^ 

The  reflexive  suffixes  of  the  verb  express  the  person  as  both  subject 
and  object. 

77.  There  are  also  object  suffixes  which  with  few  exceptions  are 
attached  only  to  nouns.^  They  are  the  same  suffixes  as  the  possessive, 
used  not  as  possessives,  but  to  denote  either  an  indirect  object,  being 
then  suffixed  to  the  direct  object^  or  the  direct  object^  being  suffixed 
to  an  apposition  of  the  direct  object  (75). 

In  Yurak,  however,  the  dative  suffix  may  sometimes  be  subjoined 
to  the  third  person  of  the  imperative.^  The  pronominal  element  of 
the  third  person  is  used  to  connect  them  with  a  noun.  This  element 
is  always  da  in  Yurak,  being  subjoined  to  the  dual  or  plural  element 
of  the  noun ;  but  in  Tawge  and  Yenissei  it  is  followed  by  the  dual  or 
plural  element,  being  in  Tawge  da^  dakei^  di,  in  Yenissei  ro,  rohu,  ri. 
It  refers  in  the  usual  arthritic  (II.  33)  way  to  the  noun,  as  thought 
passes  to  the  suffix.  And  to  this  element  the  dative  suffix  is  attached 
as  a  possessive  is  attached  to  an  accusative ; '  while  the  suffix  to  an 
apposition  which  is  formed  only  in  Yurak  *  is  connected  with  da  by 
an  additional  pronominal  connective  n,^  It  is  only  the  three  northern 
dialects  which  have  object  suffixes ;  and  only  they  which  have  the 
purely  subjective  suffixes  connected  with  the  noun  as  their  predicate.^ 
Only  in  Yurak  and  Yenissei  ^  do  they  form  a  past  by  taking  -s  soft 
when  thus  suffixed  to  a  nominal  predicate. 

78.  The  proper  element  of  the  first  person  as  a  purely  subjective 
suffix  is  m,  which  may  continue  m  or  become  u  when  possessive,  being 
then  more  weakly  thought  in  its  personality.  It  becomes  n  when 
possessive  of  a  dual  or  plural,  by  which  the  sense  of  its  personality  is 
further  reduced  by  diffusion. 

The  proper  element  of  the  second  person  as  a  purely  subjective 
suffix  is  this  expression  of  reduced  personality  n  ;  and  when  possessive, 
and  therefore  more  weakly  thought  as  a  person,  it  becomes  r ;  and 
when  possessive  of  a  dual  or  plural,  and  consequently  still  less  per- 
sonal, it  becomes  d  or  ty  which  is  merely  demonstrative.  To  n  of 
second  person  corresponds  in  Yenissei  dd,  to  r  Zr,  and  to  d  r. 

The  change  in  the  letter  and  therefore  the  reduction  of  personality 
appears  in  each  step  to  be  greater  in  the  second  person  than  in  the 
first,  the  consciousness  of  self  being  stronger  than  the  sense  of  a  per- 
sonality addressed. 

The  proper  element  of  the  third  person  is  da  in  Yurak,  ra  in 
Yenissei,  du  in  Tawge,  and  when  less  subjective  in  Tawge  tu. 

The  dual  ending  of  first  and  second  person  is  t',  which  is  reduced 
from  in.  The  pliu^  ending  of  first  and  second  person  is  a'  reduced 
from  at ;  but  Tawge  takes  v!  instead  of  a\ 

^  Castren,  sect  377.  *  Ibid,  sect  377.  3.  '  Ibid,  sect  889. 

«  Ibid.  Beet  878.  >  Ibid  sect.  888.  «  Ibid,  sect  890. 

7  Ibid,  sects.  894,  896,  401. 
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probably  a  pTonominal  element  lefeiring  to  the  substantive  in  con- 
nection with  the  adjective. 

Adjectives  when  used  attributively  are  declined  only  in  Tawge,  and 
in  it  have  only  a  genitive  and  accusative  in  the  singular,  and  nomina- 
tive, genitive,  and  accusative  in  the  pluraL  They  take  the  genitiTe 
form  to  agree  with  a  dative,  ablative,  locative,  or  prosecutive.  > 

A  comparative  degree  is  often  expressed  by  putting  the  adjec^Te 
in  the  prosecutive  case,  which  Castren  thinks  to  be  an  expedien: 
borrowed  from  Russian.'  It  is  also  expressed  by  subjoining  to  the 
adjective  a  suffix,  which  in  Yurak  is  -rka^  in  Upper  Obi  4a^  in 
Upper  Yenissei  -arak.  This  is  evidentiy  akin  to  the  Turkish  com- 
parative suffix  -rak  (20) ;  and  according  to  Castren  it  is  a  diminutiTe, 
though  the  Turkish  suffix  does  not  seem  to  have  this  significance;' 
if  so,  it  may  express  a  sense  of  speciality  common  to  the  two  signifi- 
cations, but  see  129. 

The  augmentative  formation  in  -ya  Yurak,  -ga  Tawge,  is  used  as  a 
superlative.^ 

76.  The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the.Samoiede  languages  is 
their  system  of  personal  pronominal  suffixes  which  €u:e  attached  as 
subjects  to  verbs,  and  to  nouns  which  are  predicates,  and  as  pos- 
sessives  to  nouns.  They  are  also  suffixed  to  nouns  as  direct  or 
as  indirect  objects.'  The  possessive  suffixes  are,  as  in  the  Tartar 
languages,  attached  also  as  subjects  to  verbs,  while  there  are  also 
more  purely  subjective  suffixes  which  are  not  used  as  possessives,  but 
only  as  subjects  to  verbs  or  predicates.  Which  class  of  the  suffixes 
is  to  be  used  with  the  verb  is  not,  however,  determined,  as  in  Tartar, 
by  the  time  in  which  the  person  is  thought  as  present  or  not  present, 
but  by  the  degree  in  which  the  verb  is  thought  in  its  application  to 
an  object)  and  by  the  number  of  the  object  If  the  verb  has  no 
object,  but  is  intransitive,  or  if  its  object  be  defined  so  as  to  be 
definitely  distinguished  in  thought  from  the  verb,  then  the  verb  takes 
the  purely  subjective  suffixes  for  its  persons ;  and  these,  of  course,  are 
always  used  also  with  a  predicate.  But  if  the  verb  is  transitive  with 
an  indefinite  object,  or  with  an  object  which  is  supposed  without 
being  expressed,  then  it  takes  for  its  persons  the  possessive  suffixes^ 
These,  moreover,  when  they  are  used  as  possessives  with  nouns,  differ 
in  the  three  northern  dialects  according  as  the  noun  is  singular,  or  as 
it  is  dual  or  plural ;  and  those  which  are  taken  by  a  dual  or  plural 
noun  are  taken  by  a  verb  with  an  indefinite  dual  or  plural  object ; 
and  those  which  are  taken  by  a  singular  noun  are  taken  by  a  verb 

RuMiiin  I 

with  an  indefinite  singular  object.     Thus  Luta  *  7»,  I  am  a  Russian ; 

bum        I  this  reindeer  (ftocus.)     buy        I 

paran'a'm^    I   bum;    tik^  Um         teamd'a'm^    I    bought    this 

reindeer,    in   all   which  m  is   the   purely  subjective  suffix  of  first 

boat    my  fish   accus.     eat 

singular ;  'ano  '  u,  my  boat ;  halea  '  m    'ama'u,  I  ate  fish ;  in  both 

hand    dual    my 

which  u  is  the  first  singular  possessive  of  the  singular ;  ^uda*hayu  *  n, 

1  Castren,  sect  349.  ^  Ibid,  sect  851.  a  Ibid,  sect  352. 

«  Ibid,  sect  855.  *  Ibid,  sect  377.  3. 
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reindeer   daal    kill     dual 

my  two  hands;     te    '   Jie^  hada'hayu'Uy  I    killed    two    reindeer; 

reindeer  pL  kill 

U  ' '  Tidda'-i'n,  I  killed  (many)  reindeer,  in  which  n  is  the  first 
singular  possessive  of  the  dual  or  plural^ 

The  reflexive  suffixes  of  the  verb  express  the  person  as  both  subject 
and  object. 

77.  There  are  also  object  suffixes  which  with  few  exceptions  are 
attached  only  to  nouns.^  They  are  the  same  suffixes  as  the  possessive, 
used  not  as  possessives,  but  to  denote  either  an  indirect  object,  being 
then  suffixed  to  the  direct  object^  or  the  direct  object,  being  suffixed 
to  an  apposition  of  the  direct  object  (75). 

In  Yurak,  however,  the  dative  suffix  may  sometimes  be  subjoined 
to  the  third  person  of  the  imperative.^  The  pronominal  element  of 
the  third  person  is  used  to  connect  them  with  a  noun.  This  element 
is  always  da  in  Yurak,  being  subjoined  to  the  dual  or  plural  element 
of  the  noun ;  but  in  Tawge  and  Yenissei  it  is  followed  by  the  dual  or 
plural  element,  being  in  Tawge  da,  dakeiy  dij  in  Yenissei  ro,  rohu,  ri. 
It  refers  in  the  usual  arthritic  (II.  33)  way  to  the  noun,  as  thought 
passes  to  the  suffix.  And  to  this  element  the  dative  suffix  is  attached 
as  a  possessive  is  attached  to  an  accusative ;  ^  while  the  suffix  to  an 
apposition  which  is  formed  only  in  Yurak  ^  is  connected  with  da  by 
an  additional  pronominal  connective  n.^  It  is  only  the  three  northern 
dialects  which  have  object  suffixes ;  and  only  they  which  have  the 
purely  subjective  suffixes  connected  with  the  noun  as  their  predicate.^ 
Only  in  Yurak  and  Yenissei  ^  do  they  form  a  past  by  taking  -s  soft 
when  thus  suffixed  to  a  nominal  predicate. 

78.  The  proper  element  of  the  first  person  as  a  purely  subjective 
suffix  is  m,  which  may  continue  m  or  become  u  when  possessive,  being 
then  more  weakly  thought  in  its  personality.  It  becomes  n  when 
possessive  of  a  dual  or  plural,  by  which  the  sense  of  its  personality  is 
further  reduced  by  diffusion. 

The  proper  element  of  the  second  person  as  a  purely  subjective 
suffix  is  this  expression  of  reduced  personality  n  ;  and  when  possessive, 
and  therefore  more  weakly  thought  as  a  person,  it  becomes  r ;  and 
when  possessive  of  a  dual  or  plural,  and  consequently  still  less  per- 
sonal, it  becomes  d  or  i,  which  is  merely  demonstrative.  To  n  of 
second  person  corresponds  in  Yenissei  c2cf ,  to  r  Zr,  and  to  d  r. 

The  change  in  the  letter  and  therefore  the  reduction  of  personality 
appears  in  each  step  to  be  greater  in  the  second  person  than  in  the 
first,  the  consciousness  of  self  being  stronger  than  the  sense  of  a  per- 
sonality addressed. 

The  proper  element  of  the  third  person  is  da  in  Yurak,  ra  in 
Yenissei,  du  in  Tawge,  and  when  less  subjective  in  Tawge  iu. 

The  dual  ending  of  first  and  second  person  is  H,  which  is  reduced 
from  in.  The  plmal  ending  of  first  and  second  person  is  <£  reduced 
from  aJt ;  but  Tawge  takes  v!  instead  of  a\ 

^  Castren,  sect  377.  '  Ibid,  sect  377.  3.  '  Ibid,  sect  389. 

«  Ibid,  sect  378.  "  Ibid.  sect.  388.  «  Ibid,  sect  390. 

7  Ibid,  sects.  394,  396,  401. 
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In  Yurak  the  first  person  dual  when  purely  snbjectiTe  is  m*,  when 
possessive  it  is  mi\  when  possessive  of  dual  or  plural  it  is  m'.  Tb« 
personality  associated  with  self  is  strongest  in  the  embjective,  bnt  is 
more  reduced  than  self  in  the  possessive  and  again  in  the  possessire 
of  dual  and  plural ;  this  follows  from  what  has  been  said  above  of  tk< 
first  and  second  singular.  In  the  subjective,  therefore,  the  sense  of 
self  is  most  affected  by  the  associated  personality,  as  it  predominates 
least ;  and  the  subjective  dual  is  therefore  brought  down  to  n,  while 
the  possessive  dual  has  m.  But  in  the  possessive  of  a  dnal  or  plxtnl, 
self,  though  predominant,  is  properly  n,  and  therefore  the  dual  is  ftf. 
This  distinction,  however,  is  peculiar  to  Yurak,  the  sense  of  self  l^i&g 
apparently  stronger  in  Yenissei  and  Tawge.  In  the  plnral  the  per- 
sonality which  is  associated  with  self  is  weaker  than  in  the  dnal, 
because  it  is  more  abstract,  being  an  element  common  to  several 
instead  of  being  the  full  personality  of  an  individual.  The  sense  of 
self  is  therefore  less  diluted  in  the  plural,  and  it  has  w  ot  m  even 
when  purely  subjective  and  when  possessive  of  a  singular.  But  when 
possessive  of  a  dual  or  plural  it  is,  in  accordance  vrith  the  aboTe, 
reduced  to  n. 

The  second  person  dual  and  plural  changes  the  personality  n  oi  ^e 
subjective  singular  for  r,  h  In  Yurak  it  is  d  when  subjective,  per- 
haps because  the  duality  or  plurality  is  then  more  strongly  thought, 
and  also  when  possessive  of  dual  and  plural  the  personality  being 
impaired  by  diffusion. 

The  third  person  when  purely  subjective  has  no  proper  suffix,  but 
in  the  dual  and  plural  it  takes  the  dual  and  plural  elements  ha^  and ' 
in  the  three  northern  dialects.  When  possessive  it  is  da  singular,  dC 
dual,  du*  plural,  reduced  from  dun;  d  changing  to  r  in  Yenissei, 
and  to  ^  in  the  Tawge  possessive  of  dual  and  plural.  In  Tawge 
also  the  plural  takes  -9i. 

The  element  da  is  demonstrative,  and  is  suffixed  to  nouns  not  onlj 
as  possessive  but  also  as  a  definite  article ;  and  to  adjectives,  as  has 
been  said  above,  it  is  subjoined  in  Yurak  apparently  as  a  connectiTe 
element.  It  is  thus  used  also  in  the  object  suffixes ;  and  d,  ro  con- 
nects arthritically  the  purely  subjective  suffix  of  first  singular  in 
Yurak  and  Yenissei  with  the  predicate,  as  if  in  these  the  predicate 
was  not  thought  subjectively  enough  to  coalesce  of  itself  with  self  as 
subject.  In  Tawg§  the  possessive  first  and  second  singular  take  -a 
because  they  do  not  combine  so  closely  as  the  subjective,  and  make 
an  additional  syllable. 

The  reflexive  suffixes  show  in  some  of  their  consonants  a  more 
objective  character  than  the  subjective  suffixes,  being  object  as  weli 
as  subject. 

In  his  table  of  the  personal  suffixes  Castren  makes  no  use  of  *  as 
distinguished  from  '.  * 

79.  The  suffixes  are  very  subject  to  euphonic  change  arising  from 
the  letter  to  which  they  are  subjoined,  and  generally  a  vowel  is  inter- 
posed between  an  initial  consonant  of  suffix  and  a  final  consonant 

^  Castren,  sect  878,  &&  ;  Introduction,  p.  16. 
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na 
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na 
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n 
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ta 
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du  )»i 

tu 
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14 

I 
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Dual. 
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m' 
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nC 
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dC 
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dV 
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W 
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H* 

ho* 
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rV 
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mi 

n% 
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• 

ti 
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ti 
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ti 
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ti 
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u% 

li 

di 
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wi 
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Plural. 

Turak    .    .    . 

ti»> 

na' 

wa'  )  & 

na' 

da* 

da* 
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da* 

t 

d* 
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du* 
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ha' 
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6a'   U 

na* 

ira* 
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ru'  /I 

ra* 

f 
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dun)  «) 

ru* 
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mu* 

nit* 

mu*)^ 

nu' 

lu* 

tu* 

tu* 

t 

ta* 

tun 

Upper  Obi .    , 

ut 

lei 

det 

Upper  Teniaaei 

wa' 

la' 

den 

of  noun.^  When  suffixed  to  singular  or  to  plural  nouns  the  possessive 
suffixes  follow  case  and  number  in  the  three  northern  dialects.'  But 
when  suffixed  to  dual  nouns,  they  follow  the  dual  element,  which  is 
strengthened  pronominally  in  the  connection,  and  becomes  Jiayu  in 
Yurak,  hu  in  Yenissei,  gai  in  Tawge.  ^  In  all  the  three  northern 
dialects  the  suffix  is  followed  in  the  dual  by  the  element  of  case ; '  as  * 

■now-ahoe  dual         my  locative 

lamba  '  ha' yu't^* nana,  in  my  two  snow-shoes.  They  probably 
combine  more  readily  than  the  case  relation  with  a  duality  on  account 
of  the  unity  which  a  relation  requires  in  its  object.  In  the  nomina- 
tive plural  in  the  three  northern  dialects,  the  suffix  is  connected  with 
the  stem  by  the  same  vowel  which  is  used  in  the  genitive  and 
accusative  case  endings.  In  the  genitive  this  vowel  retains  '  (71), 
which  makes  itself  felt  on  the  suffix ;  but  this '  is  dropped  in  the 
nominative  and  accusative,  which  cases  also  in  the  dual  drop  the 
aspiration  after  the  dual  element  ^  that  is  retained  by  the  others.  The 
use  of  the  vowel  in  the  nominative  confirms  what  has  been  said 
above  (71),  that  it  is  not  an  element  of  relation,  but  a  pronominal 
connective  representing  the  plural  noun.  In  connecting  the  suffixes 
with  the  singular  case  endings  in  Yurak  and  Yenissei,  the  element  n 
is  used,  subject  to  euphonic  change,  as  a  pronominal  connective  or 


^  Caatren,  sect.  411. 

'  Ibid,  sects.  410,  422,  425. 


s  Ibid.  sect.  407. 

«  Ibid,  sects.  406,  410,  420,  424. 
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arthritic  element  (11.  33),  unless  the  stem  in  Ynrak  ends  in  m,^ 
because  the  singular  noun  when  loaded  with  the  element  of  case  does 
not  readily  combine.  This  is  not  used  with  the  nominative,  because 
it  has  no  element  of  case,  nor  with  the  accusative,  because  its  element 
of  case  is  so  lightly  thought.  It  is  not  needed  with  a  plural  noun, 
as  the  pronominal  nature  of  the  plural  element  renders  it  unnecessary. 
But  both  in  the  plural  and  in  the  dual  the  presence  of  the  aspiration, 
as  seen  in  the  initial  of  the  suffix,  shows  the  stress  that  is  thrown  on 
the  plural  and  dual  elements  as  connectives  in  all  cases  except  the 
nominative  and  accusative. 

In  Yurak  and  Yenissei  h  is  taken  as  the  element  of  the  dative  singular 
before  the  suffix.    And  the  dative  plural  in  Yenissei  drops  its  final  ro.' 

80.  In  Tawge,  the  subjective  suffixes  m,  n,  and  '  soften  a  tenuis  or 
8  at  the  beginning  of  an  even  final  syllable  ending  in  a  short  vowel, 
and  harden  a  soft  consonant  beginning  a  final  syllable  which  ends  in 
a  consonant  or  i  (74).'  The  subjective  suffixes  take  a  as  connective 
vowel  when  the  stem  ends  in  a  consonant.^ 

In  Tawge,  the  third  person  singular  suffix  du^  possessive  of  singular, 
when  subjoined  to  a  stem  whose  final  syllable  is  odd  and  ends  in  a 
short  vowel,  does  not  combine  with  that  syllable  like  a  dative  case 
ending  (74) ;  for  the  possessive  suffixes  do  not  enter  into  such  close 
union  with  a  noun.  It,  however,  coalesces  partially,  and  the  stress  of 
utterance  which  belongs  to  the  minor  accent,  and  which  springs  from 
the  volition  to  utter  together  the  odd  syllable  and  the  following 
syllable  (72),  falls  where  the  sense  of  combination  is  strongest,  at  the 
junction  of  the  two,  and  hardens  du  to  tu}  The  dual  di,  and  the 
plural  duh^  do  not  combine  close  enough  for  this  effect. 

In  Tawge,  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  dual  and  plural,  the 
element  of  number  to  which  the  suffix  is  attached  has  an  audible  % 
which  the  initial  of  the  suffix  takes  up,  and  is  ante-palatalised  by  it^ 
The  connective  n,  which  in  Yurak  is  used  with  the  oblique  cases 
of  the  singular,  is  found  in  Tawge  in  the  plural  also;  probably 
because  less  stress  is  put  on  the  plural  element,  being  less  distinctlj 
thought  in  Tawge,  more  blended  into  the  case  ending  than  in  Yurak , 
and  therefore  less  fit  to  serve  as  a  connective.  The  nasal  initial  of 
the  first  person  absorbs  the  connective  n.  And  the  singular  suffixes 
of  the  second  and  third  person  swallow  it  in  the  genitive,  dative, 
and  ablative  singular  and  plural,  the  second  person  changing  its  r 
to  t  In  the  genitive  plural,  indeed,  the  pronominal  t,  u,  a,  dispenses 
with  n.  These  suffixes  have  probably  less  need  of  n  than  in  Yurak, 
the  connection  of  possession  being  thought  less  closely.  This  con- 
nection, however,  is  strong  enough  to  require  n  when  the  person  is 
weighted  with  dual  or  plural  number  or  the  noun  with  locative  or 
prosecutive  case  relation.  When  the  suffix  is  an  odd  syllable  its  d 
becomes  t,  and  in  the  dative  and  ablative  swallows  n.^ 

In  the  dual  the  suffix  precedes  the  case  ending  and  combines  with- 

1  Gastren,  sect  408.  '  Ibid,  sects.  410,  425.  '  Ibid,  sect  898. 

«  Ibid.  sect.  899.  >  Ibid.  sect.  415.  •  Ibid.  sect.  417  a. 

7  Ibid,  sect  418. 
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out  the  help  of  n  with  the  noun  when  not  weighted  with  the  case 
relation. 

The  initial  nasal  of  first  person,  when  suffixed  to  the  dative 
singular,  absorhs  the  final  n  of  the  case  ending,  and  this  hardens  the 
initial  of  the  case  ending  if  soft,  changing  nd  to  t  (74).' 

81.  In  the  Upper  Obi  dialect  there  are  no  purely  subjective 
suffixes  used  with  predicate  nouns,  nor  any  special  suffixes  for 
possessives  of  dual  and  plural;^  suffixed  duals  were  unknown  to 
Castren.'  There  are  many  euphonic  changes  in  the  connection  of  the 
suffixes  with  the  noun,  and  several  dialectic  varieties.  But  omitting 
these,  the  system  of  the  suffixes  may  be  briefly  stated.  In  all  the 
cases,  except  the  instrumental  or  comitative,  the  suffix  follows  the 
case  ending ;  in  these  it  immediately  precedes  the  latter.^  And  in  all 
the  cases  except  the  nominative  and  accusative,  the  suffix  is  preceded 
by  arthritic  n  (11.  33).  In  the  genitive,  however,  the  one  n  is 
sufficient,  for  probably  the  genitive  n  is  itself  connective.*  In  the 
dative  the  element  ga  is  taken  for  the  relation  of  case ;  ^  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  expression  of  inner  place  which  seems  from  its  use  in 
the  case  endings  to  enter  into  closer  union  with  the  noun  than  the 
element  of  outer  place.  This  is  probably  the  reason  of  its  use  with 
the  suffix,  which  condenses  the  thought  of  the  noun  in  combination 
with  the  relation  of  case.  With  the  dative  and  with  the  prosecutive 
the  suffix  of  the  first  person  is  either  n  or  A;  /  ^  ^  being  a  combination 
of  u  with  the  arthritic  n,  in  which  the  guttural  utterance  of  u  makes 
itself  felt  on  account  of  the  strength  which  the  first  person  requires 
as  possessive  of  the  heavy  combination  of  noun  and  case,  and  k  being 
a  still  stronger  form.  The  dative  is  used  also  as  locative  and 
ablative.^ 

82.  In  the  Upper  Yenissei  dialect  the  noun  has  no  subjective 
suffixes,  and  only  one  set  of  possessives  for  singular  and  plural.^  The 
accusative  and  genitive  drop  their  case  endings,  and  are  suffixed  like 
the  nominative.'  The  instrumental  case  ending  follows  the  suffix, 
this  being  attached  to  the  stem  as  in  the  nominative.'  With  the 
other  cases,  the  suffixes  of  the  first  and  second  persons  singular  are 
weakened  in  their  personality  by  being  involved  with  the  noun  as 
objects  of  the  case  relation.  The  element  of  the  first  person,  which 
is  most  subjective,  disappears  altogether,  leaving  the  connective  vowel 
at  the  end  of  the  word ;  the  element  of  the  second  person  I  sinks  to 
the  weak  pronominal  n,  but  the  dual  and  plural  of  these  persons 
being  more  objective,  owing  to  the  objective  nature  of  the  dual  and 
plural  elements,  do  not  experience  this  change.'*^  The  dative  and 
locative  case  ending  is  -gan,  the  ablative  -gat,  but  when  the  stem  to 
which  the  case  ending  is  attached  ends  in  a  vowel,  as  in  the  singular 
of  the  first  declension,  the  g  is  dropped ;  monosyllabic  vowels  of  the 
first  declension,  however,  retain  it.^'  These  case  endings  take  a  con- 
nective vowel  i  before  all  the  suffixes  of  first  and  second  person, 

^  Oastren,  sect  422.  '  Ibid,  sect  429.  '  Ibid.  sect.  432. 

*  Ibid.  sect.  436.  '  Ibid,  sect  429.  •  Ibid.  sect.  433. 

7  Ibid,  sect  433.  ^  Ibid,  sect  443.  *  Ibid,  sect  440. 

^<>  Ibid,  sect  441.  "  Ibid,  sect  442. 
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but  combine  with  the  suffixes  of  third  person  without  any  con- 
nective.^ 

1         t 

83.  The  separate  personal  pronouns  are :  in  Turak,  nuut,  pudar, 

3  12  8.  12 

puda ;  in  Yenissei,  modt,  todh  nttoda ;  in  Tawge,  mannan^  /oniuzi, 
3  1         2      "3  '  12 

sete;  in  Upper  Obi,  man,  tan^  tep;  in  Upper  Yenissei,  moRf  Ban^ 

3 

di.  The  dual  and  plural  are :  in  Yurak,  mojit*,  pudari"^  pudi"^  maa^^ 
pudara\  pudu";  in  Yenissei,  modify  todir,  nitodi'j  modi^  tod€^  futodm'; 
in  Tawge,  mt,  ^t,  seti^  me^  t&i,  seieA  ;  in  Upper  Obi,  me,  te,  tepkoj  me,  tl, 
teboda  ;  in  Upper  Yenissei,  mistey  sistej  distet,  m/C,  §€,  dizOn.  In  the 
three  northern  dialects  the  genitive  of  the  personsd  pronouns  is  the 
same  as  the  nominative  in  all  numbers,  and  in  Tawge  the  accosatiTe  also. 
In  the  two  southern  dialects  the  genitive  is  the  same  as  the  nomi- 
native in  the  first  and  second  personal  pronouns,  except  that  in  the 
dual  genitive  Upper  Yenissei  adds  -n  to  the  nominative.  Both  these 
dialects  decline  the  third  personal  pronoun  like  a  noun.^ 

84.  In  the  other  cases  in  the  three  northern  dialects  the  case  rela- 
tion draws  out  from  the  three  personal  pronouns  an  objective  element 
(see  38),  which  combines  with  the  relation  as  its  object ;  and  this 
element  is  thought  as  belonging  to  the  personal  pronouns,  so  that  it 
takes  the  corresponding  possessive  suffix  after  the  element  of  case. 
This  objective  element  or  substance  of  the  person  is  in  the  ^accusative 
in  Yurak  and  Yenissei  m,  which  is  a  demonstrative  element  forming 
the  first  part  of  the  Tawge  third  personal  sete,  and  found  in  Yakat  as 
a  demonstrative  of  identification  eben  derselhe.  It  requires  no  case 
element,  being  itself  objective.  In  the  other  cases,  which  involve 
more  sense  of  locality,  the  objective  element  is  no,  ne,  na^  which  ia 
found  also  in  the  dual  cases  of  the  noun  (71),  and  which  probably 
itself  involves  an  element  of  dative  relation.  In  the  declension  of 
the  personal  pronouns  in  the  three  northern  dialects,  no,  ne,  na  is  used 
in  all  numbers  in  the  oblique  cases  except  the  genitive,  and  is  followed 
by  the  same  elements  of  case  as  in  the  dual  noun.     The  objective 

element  with  its  case  and  suffix  may  be  preceded  by  the  personal  pro- 

I        my  me 

noun,  or  used  by  itself,  as :  man  si-em,  or  siem  (t.6.,  my  objectivity) ; 

abl.  my  abl.  my 

man  nd'da'n,   or  nd'da '  n,   from  me   (from  the  direction   of  my 

our 

objectivity)  ;  maiwi!  nd'da'7ia\  or  nddana\  from  usw' 

In  the  Upper  Obi  dialect  the  accusative  is  formed  by  s  suffixed,  but 
in  the  other  cases  na  is  not  used,  and  only  in  the  dative  is  the  case 
ending  suffixed  as  if  the  end  of  the  stem  was  an  objective  elementw^ 

In  Upper  Yenissei  the  accusative,  dative,  and  locative  singular  of 
the  first  personal  pronoun  add  a  to  the  stem,  and  the  same  cases  of  the 
second  add  -an,  as  if  there  were  an  objective  element  involved,  which, 
like  the  dative  and  locative  of  nouns,  takes  n  as  suffix  for  second  person, 
and  drops  that  of  the  first  person.  Both  these  pronouns,  in  the  dual,  form 

>  Castren,  sect.  444.  >  Ibid,  sect  448. 
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the  accusative  Tvith  -m  ;  but  in  the  dative  and  locative  dual,  as  well 
as  in  the  accusative,  dative,  and  locative  plural,  they  subjoin  to  the 
stem  the  suffixed  case-element  like  the  dative  and  locative  of  a  noun, 
as  if  there  were  an  objective  element  understood.  Such  an  element 
seems  to  be  expressed  in  the  ablative  plural,  in  which  ni  intervenes 
between  the  stem  and  the  suffixed  case  element ;  but  no  such  element 
precedes  the  suffixed  case  element  in  the  ablative  singular  and  dual. 
The  instrumental  annexes  to  the  stem  the  case  ending  without 
suffix.* 

85.  The  stem  of  the  reflexive  pronoun  is  in  Yurak  har,  in  Yenissei 
kere\  in  Tawge  ^onUf  in  Upper  Obi  one,  in  Upper  Yenissei  bos.  In 
Upper  Yenissei  bos  is  reflected  regularly. 

In  the  three  northern  dialects  the  reflexive  stem  is  used  in  the 
genitive,  suffixed  according  to  the  person,  and  followed  by  the  same 
objective  element  with  case  and  suffix  as  the  personal  pronouns ;  thus 

self  mj      my  s 

accusative  har-n  stem,  myself,  n  being  the   possessive  suffix  fii-st 

thy        loo.  thy 

singular  of  genitive,  my  objectivity  of  myself ;  Jiar  •  t  nd'nan '  d,  in 
thyself  2  (in  thy  objectivity  there  of  thyself).  In  Yurak  puda  is  used 
in  the  suffixed  genitive  and  accusative  as  a  reflexive  stem.^ 

86.  The  above  remarkable  constructions  of  the  cases  of  the  personal 
and  reflexive  pronouns  are  doubtless  due  to  an  objective  outward 
tendency  of  thought.  For  that  habitual  keenness  of  observation  of 
the  objects  and  conditions  of  life  which  has  been  referred  to  in  38  as 
characterising  the  Mongolian  and  Tartar  races  is  still  more  needful 
for  the  Samoiede  in  his  less  productive  region.  This  gives  an  intensely 
outward  tendency  to  thought  in  conceiving  an  object  or  condition. 
And  when  personality  has  to  be  thought  in  this  way,  it  gets  a  strong 
objective  element  in  the  mental  act  of  making  it  an  outward  object, 
which  involves  a  sense  of  demonstration  or  attention  directed  to  it 
(Def.  7). 

87.  The  extraordinary  objectivity  with  which  the  verb  is  thought 
in  Samoiede  appears  from  its  personal  suffix  and  its  number  being 
determined  by  its  object  (76) ;  and  the  weakness  of  its  subjectivity 
appears  also  from  the  fact  that  the  most  subjective  verbs,  those  which 
are  intransitive,  have  so  weak  a  sense  of  their  subject  that  they  take 
no  person  ending  for  the  third  person  singular,  and  in  the  three 
northern  dialects  only  the  element  of  number  for  the  third  person 
dual  and  plural.  The  interest  of  a  verb  in  Samoiede  extends  to  its 
subject  more  when  it  denotes  an  influence  on  others,  than  when  it  is 
thought  clear  of  such  an  element 

All  the  dialects  except  the  Upper  Yenissei  form  a  potential  mood 
by  subjoining  to  the  stem  of  the  verb,  Yurak  yi,  ni,  Yenissei  yi,  t,  ni, 
Tawge  bd,  fa,  bdda,  fdda.  Upper  Obi  ni,  ne,^  Yurak  alone  forms  an 
optative,  subjoining  to  the  stem  rawa,  lawa;^  Yurak  and  Tawg^  a 
precative,  the  former  by  liar,  gar.  Tear,  strengthened  in  the  first  person 

1  Gastren,  sect  448.  >  Ibid.  sect.  449.  *  Ibid.  sect.  451. 

*  Ibid.  sect.  469.  »  Ibid.  sect.  470. 
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being  impaired  by  a  followint^  element  which  begins  with  a  vowel 
is  analogous  to  that  of  the  initial  ~. 

90.  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  three  northern  dialects  that 
the  Yurak  and  Tawge  negative  ni;  Yenissei  ne,  not,  le\  cannot; 
Yurak  hcU'eau,  scarcely ;  Yenissei  ?ioti,  nearly ;  Tawge  kasa^  scarcelj', 
are  treated  as  verbal  stems,  and  conjugated  as  intransitive,  transitive, 
or  reflexive,  just  like  verbs,  according  to  the  conception  of  the  verb 
which  they  affect;  while  this  verb  follows  separately  in  its  stem 
form.^  This  no  doubt  arises  from  the  degree  in  which  the  subjective 
inherence  is  thought  in  the  subject  without  being  taken  up  by  the 
stem,  for  as  the  subjective  inherence  is  the  element  of  assertion  (Def. 
11),  the  order  of  thought  being  subject^  inherence,  stem;  negation, 
complete  or  partial,  is  applied  to  the  inherence;  and  where  this 
element  is  thought  subjectively,  without  penetrating  the  verbal  stem, 
the  negative  naturally  combines  with  it  and  becomes  thereby  a  verb 
separate  from  the  stem.  This  tendency  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Tartar 
languages  also  (14,  2). 

This  detachment  of  the  subjectivity  from  the  stem  appears  in 
another  peculiarity  of  the  verb  in  the  northern  Samoiede  dialects, 
that  just  as  elements  of  relation  attach  themselves  directly  to  the 
stem  of  the  noun,  getting  between  it  and  the  possessive  suffix,  so 
also  enclitic  particles  attach  themselves  directly  to  the  stem  of  the 

verb,  getting  between  it  and  the  element  which  precedes  the  personal 

cover  u  poten.  lat  sing, 
suffix ;  thus  tonda'raha  *  yi  '  u,  as  I  would  cover.*  The  element 
of  relation  refers  to  the  stem,  and  this  is  not  sufficiently  penetrated 
by  the  subjectivity  to  carry  the  latter  with  it  as  object  of  the  relation. 
The  interrogative  particle,  however,  is  not  thus  attached  to  the  stem 
except  in  Tawge,  but  follows  the  person,  the  element  of  tense 
having  been  put  before  the  person.  It  is  in  Yurak  u  after  a  vowel, 
m  after  a  consonant  or  ' ;  in  Yenissei  it  is  nUj  in  Tawge  gu,^ 

91.  In  Yenissei  Samoiede  no  word  ends  in  a  consonant;  verbal 
stems  end  in  no  other  consonants  except  m,  n,  and  8,  though  nominal 
stems  may  end  also  in  ir,  r,  b,  and  w,^ 

In  the  indicative  mood,  Yenissei  Samoiede  is  apt  to  take  an 
additional  vowel  after  the  stem,  but  it  does  not  usually  lengthen  a 
vowel  except  in  the  third  person  singular,  dual,  and  plural  of  the 
imperative.^ 

92.  In  Tawge  the  affixes  which  are  subjoined  to  the  verbal  stem 
are  subject  to  changes  in  their  initial  consonant,  which  are  due  either 
to  the  stem  ending  in  a  consonant,  or  to  its  ending  in  a  short  vowel, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  consisting  of  an  uneven  number  of  syllables, 
the  penultimate,  if  long,  counting  for  two.  In  either  of  these  cases 
a  soft  initial  of  the  affix,  6,  g,  d,  y,  becomes  hardened  into  /,  k,  <,  ».* 
In  the  latter  case  this  takes  place,  because  the  affix  or  its  first  syllable 
is  in  an  even  place,  and  therefore  tends  to  be  taken  up  into  the  one 

1  Oastron,  sects.  500,  bOl,  521,  522,  535,  538.  *  Ibid.  Mcts.  502,  523,  538. 

'  Ibid,  sects.  503,  524,  538.       *  Ibid,  sect  525.       >  Ibid,  sect  527. 

*  Ibid,  sect  505. 
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Upper  Tenissei  (95),  the  fact  being  thought  as  momentary.  This 
shows  what  little  sense  of  process  is  involved  in  the  verb.  The  past, 
however,  which  is  expressed  by  the  simple  form,  is  one  which  has 
just  happened,  and  which  is  still  present  in  idea  and  in  effect. 

Upper  Yenissei  forms  a  present  going  on  to  the  future  by  subjoin- 
ing I  to  the  verbal  stem.^ 

.  A^fact  which  is  thought  as  completely  past  is  expressed  in  Yurak 
by  8,  f,  t,  d,  in  Yenissei  by  »',  subjoined  in  both  to  the  personal 
suffix ;  in  Tawge  by  yu,  su  ;  in  Upper  Obi  by  \  8,  subjoined  in  both 
to  the  verbal  stem. 

Upper  Yenissei  forms  a  past  by  6i,  wi,  subjoined  to  the  stem. 

Only  Upper  Obi  and  Upper  Yenissei  form  a  future,  the  former  by 
I  subjoined  to-  the  stem,  with  he,  se,  a,  subjoined  to  the  personal 
suffix  ;  the  latter  by  I  subjoined  to  the  stem.  ^ 

The  distinction  of  tenses  is  in  Yurak  carried  through  the  indica- 
tive, potential,  and  optative  moods,  and  in  Yenissei  through  the 
indicative  and  potential,  but  in  the  other  dialects  the  only  mood 
which  has  it  is  the  indicative  ^ 

There  is  no  passive.^ 

The  three  northern  dialects  insert  before  the  reflexive  suffixes  a 
vowel  which  in  Yurak  and  Tawge  is  t^  in  Yenissei  e ;^  the  other 
dialects  have  not  those  suffixes. 

89.  In  Yurak,  the  final  consonants  of  verbal  stems  are  only  m,  n, 
I,  r,  and  a,  the  last  replaced  by  the  aspiration.  Nominal  stems  may 
end  iad,^ 

In  the  second  singular  imperative  of  verbs  intransitive  or  transi- 
tive to  a  definite  object,  a  final  m  of  the  stem  in  Yurak  changes  to  u, 
and  n  to  i.^ 

The  Yurak  verb,  intransitive,  or  transitive  to  a  singular  or  dual 
object,  definite  or  indefinite,  often  takes,  in  the  indicative,  imperative, 
and  precative,  an  additional  vowel  after  the  stem  of  the  mood ;  the 
process  of  being  or  doing,  or  attainment,  being  more  strongly  thought 
in  these  than  in  the  other  moods,  unless  diffused  by  being  involved 
in  a  plural  object.  If  the  stem  ends  in  a,  this  becomes  a ;  final  e 
becomes  ea  or  e  ;  final  i  becomes  ie ;  final  o  and  u  do  not  take  an 
addition.  This  additional  vowel  would  be  absorbed  by  h  following  it, 
for  h  does  not  suffer  before  it  a  prolonged  vowel  sound ;  the  additional 
vowel  is  therefore  separated  from  the  vowel  which  precedes  by  A.  It 
is  omitted  also  in  the  second  singular  imperative  and  precative  of  verbs 
intransitive  or  transitive  to  a  definite  singular  object ;  the  sense  of 
process  being  partly  taken  up  into  the  direct  address ;  but  this  is  not 
so  when  the  thought  of  the  verb  is  more  involved  in  that  of  the 
object.  When  the  verbal  stem  ends  in  a  consonant,  the  additional 
vowel  is  short,  but  sometimes  e  after  final  m  or  n  is  lengthened  to  ecL 
If  the  additional  vowel  be  preceded  by  I  or  r,  it  is  separated  from 
them  by  1^  because  otherwise  it  would  take  up  /  or  r  as  the  initial  of 
a  new  syllable.^    This  use  of  ^  to  save  the  end  of  one  element  from 

1  Castran.  sects.  474-478.       *  Ibid,  secto.  474,  513.         >  Ibid,  sect  479. 

«  Ibid.  seot.  481.  *  Ibid.  sect.  483.  •  Ibid.  ■e;;t8.  485-487. 
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being  impaired  by  a  following  element  wbich  begins  with  a  voirel 
is  analogous  to  that  of  the  initial  ^ 

90.  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  three  northern  dialects  that 
the  Yurak  and  Tawge  negative  ni;  Yenissei  ne,  not,  le'i^  cannot; 
Yurak  haCeau,  scarcely ;  Yenissei  hoti^  nearly ;  Tawge  kcuOy  scarcek, 
are  treated  as  verbal  stems,  and  conjugated  as  intransitive,  transitive, 
or  reflexive,  just  like  verbs,  according  to  the  conception  of  the  verb 
which  they  affect;  while  this  verb  follows  separately  in  its  stem 
form.^  This  no  doubt  arises  from  the  degree  in  which  the  subjective 
inherence  is  thought  in  the  subject  without  being  taken  up  by  the 
stem,  for  as  the  subjective  inherence  is  the  element  of  assertion  (DeL 
11),  the  order  of  thought  being  subject,  inherence,  stem. ;  negation, 
complete  or  partial,  is  applied  to  the  inherence;  and  where  this 
element  is  thought  subjectively,  without  penetrating  the  verbal  stem, 
the  negative  naturally  combines  with  it  and  becomes  thereby  a  verb 
separate  from  the  stem.  This  tendency  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Tartar 
languages  also  (14,  2). 

This  detachment  of  the  subjectivity  from  the  stem  appears  in 
another  peculiarity  of  the  verb  in  the  northern  Samoiede  dialects^ 
that  just  as  elements  of  relation  attach  themselves  directly  to  the 
stem  of  the  noun,  getting  between  it  and  the  possessive  suffix,  9c 
also  enclitic  particles  attach  themselves  directly  to  the  stem  of  the 
verb,  getting  between  it  and  the  element  which  precedes  the  personal 

cover      as     poten.  1st  sing. 

suffix ;  thus  tonda'raha  *  yi  '  u^  as  I  would  cover. ^  The  element 
of  relation  refers  to  the  stem,  and  this  is  not  sufficiently  penetrated 
by  the  subjectivity  to  carry  the  latter  with  it  as  object  of  the  relation. 
The  interrogative  particle,  however,  is  not  thus  attached  to  the  stem 
except  in  Tawge,  but  follows  the  person,  the  element  of  tense 
having  been  put  before  the  person.  It  is  in  Yurak  u  after  a  vowel, 
m  after  a  consonant  or  ' ;  in  Yenissei  it  is  nu,  in  Tawge  gu,^ 

91.  In  Yenissei  Samoiede  no  word  ends  in  a  consonant;  verbal 
stems  end  in  no  other  consonants  except  m,  n,  and  8,  though  nominal 
stems  may  end  also  in  ir,  r,  6,  and  to.* 

In  the  indicative  mood,  Yenissei  Samoiede  is  apt  to  take  an 
additional  vowel  after  the  stem,  but  it  does  not  usually  lengthen  a 
vowel  except  in  the  third  person  singular,  dual,  and  plural  of  the 
imperative.* 

92.  In  Tawge  the  affixes  which  are  subjoined  to  the  verbal  stem 
are  subject  to  changes  in  their  initial  consonant,  which  are  due  either 
to  the  stem  ending  in  a  consonant^  or  to  its  ending  in  a  short  vowel, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  consisting  of  an  uneven  number  of  syllables, 
the  penultimate,  if  long,  counting  for  two.  In  either  of  these  cases 
a  soft  initial  of  the  affix,  b,  g,  d,  y,  becomes  hardened  into  /,  A?,  t^  s.^ 
In  the  latter  case  this  takes  place,  because  the  affix  or  its  first  syllable 
is  in  an  even  place,  and  therefore  tends  to  be  taken  up  into  the  one 

^  Castron,  sects.  500,  bOI,  521,  522,  535,  538.  '  Ibid.  wets.  502,  528,  538. 

*  Ibid,  sects.  503,  524,  538.       *  Ibid,  sect  525.       ■  Ibid,  sect  527. 

•  Ibid,  sect  505. 
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volition  of  utterance  along  with  the  final  syllable  of  the  stem 
(74,  80).  Its  union,  however,  with  the  stem  in  the  conception  of 
the  verbal  formation  is  not  so  close  as  that  of  the  case  ending  with 
the  noun.  But,  like  the  pronominal  suffixes  of  the  noun,  it  is  only 
partially  combined  with  the  final  syllable  of  the  stem  ;  and  the  stress 
of  utterance  falls  where  the  sense  of  the  combination  is  strongest, 
namely,  at  the  junction  of  the  two,  so  as  to  harden  the  initial  of  the 
affix  (80).  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  precative  element  gal  does 
not  combine  closely  enough  with  the  stem  to  experience  this  effect 
except  in  the  second  singular,^  in  which  the  energy  of  direct  address 
compresses  the  thought. 

The  initial  consonant  of  the  last  syllable  of  a  stem,  unless  preceded 
by  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong,  is  hardened  when  an  affix  takes  up  a 
final  consonant  of  the  stem,  and  is  softened  when  an  affix  gives  a 
final  consonant  to  the  stem ;  the  stem,  in  the  latter  case,  ending  in 
a  short  vowel,  and  having  an  even  number  of  syllables  (74)." 

93.  In  Tawge,  verbs  intransitive  or  transitive  to  a  singular  or  dual 
object  take  an  additional  vowel  after  the  stem  in  the  indicative,  and 
all  verbs  do  so  in  the  imperative  and  precative ;  in  the  past  tense  this 
vowel  follows  the  element  of  the  past,  and  in  the  precative  the 
element  of  mood.^  This  additional  vowel  in  the  indicative  takes  the 
place  of  the  last  vowel  of  the  final  diphthong  of  a  stem,  and  then 
the  first  vowel  of  the  diphthong  is  lengthened.  If  the  stem  ends 
in  a  diphthong  whose  second  vowel  is  t,  this  «,  if  of  a  consonantal 
nature,  is  dropped  before  the  vocalisation  of  the  indicative,  and 
preserved  before  the  consonants  of  mood  and  tense ;  if  it  be  more 
vocal,  it  is  preserved  before  the  vocalisation  of  the  indicative,  and 
dropped  before  the  consonants  of  mood  and  tense.  When  %  is  dropped 
the  preceding  vowel  is  lengthened.  The  vocalisation  of  the  imperative 
has  no  effect  on  the  stem,  as  it  is  always  preceded  by  n,^ 

94.  In  Upper  Obi  there  are  only  two  sets  of  personal  suffixes  used 

as  persons  with  verbs,  one  for  verbs  intransitive  or  transitive  to  a 

definite  object,  which  may  both  be  called  intransitives,  and  the  other 

for  other  transitives,  which  for  distinction  may  be  called  transitives.^ 

12    3 
The  essential  elements  of  the  persons  are  u,  I,  d,  which  take  -i  for 

dual,  and  -et  for  plural.  The  first  singular,  however,  generally 
becomes  k  with  intransitives,  and  p  with  transitives.  The  second 
singular  becomes  7id  with  intransitives;  the  third  singular  has  no 
person  element  with  intransitives,  but  the  third  dual  intransitive  is  g. 
The  vowel  which  precedes  the  person  in  the  indicative,  and  which 
probably  expresses  a  sense  of  the  process  of  being  or  doing,  is  weaker 
for  the  second  person  dual  and  plural  intransitive  and  transitive,  and 
the  third  dual  and  plural  transitive,  than  for  the  others ;  as  if  these 
persons  were  thought  more  objectively  than  the  others,  and  therefore 
with  weaker  sense  of  the  being  or  doing,  taking  e  before  them,  while 
the  others  take  a;  except  the  first  plural,  whose  own  vowel  u  dis- 
penses with  any  other.® 

>  Castren,  sect.  505.  '  Ibid.  sect.  506.         >  Ibid,  sects.  514-517. 

«  Ibid.  seot.  507.  "  Ibid,  sect  539.  «  Ibid.  sect.  542. 
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When  the  stem  ends  in  a  consonant,  the  Towel  which  precedes  the 
person  is  itself  preceded  by  n,  in  the  present  indicative.^ 

95.  In  the  Upper  Yenissei  dialect  there  are  differences  between 
the  personal  suffixes  of  intransitive  verbs  and  those  of  txansifciTts 
(94) ;  but  transitive  verbs  generally  have  all  the  same  suffixes.' 

It  forms  a  present  and  future  by  subjoining  to  the  stem  laru^ot 
with  some  intransitives  ^  or  n.  A  few  verbs,  probably  derivative  in 
their  origin,  form  their  present  with  g  or  m.' 

Some  verbs,  however,  express  a  present  by  the  stem  without  the 
addition  of  any  element  of  tense;  and  these,  as  well  as  the  verbs 
whose  present  has  g  or  w,  form  a  future  with  i,  «,  /,  or  il* 

The  past  is  formed  by  u^  &t^  pi;  the  potential  by  n,  c2,  /,  followed 
by  fzd'.* 

The  personal  elements  are  preceded  by  a  in  the  singular^  except  in 
some  transitives,  which  take  i  after  2,  and  these  omit  i  in  the  third 
singular,  and  throughout  the  dual  and  plural.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
is  lengthened  in  the  dual  and  plural  of  the  present  when  this  is  formed 
by  n,  ^,  or  m.  Those  stems  ending  in  a  vowel,  which  take  I  instead 
of  2,  take  a  only  in  the  first  and  second  singular,  e  in  the  third  singu- 
lar and  plural,  and  no  vowel  in  the  other  persons.  Those  stems  ending 
in  t  or  a  consonant,  which  take  Z,  and  all  those  which  take  j,  length&i 
the  vowel  in  the  third  dual  of  intiansitive&  In  the  third  singular, 
and  in  the  dual  and  plural  of  the  past,  the  vowel  after  wi  is  omitted, 
except  in  the  third  dual,  which  has  e.  In  the  potential  it  is  dropped 
in  the  dual  and  plural,  except  in  the  third  person  of  both  which 
lengthen  it.  If  the  stem  end  in  i  or  a  consonant  the  a  is  apt  to  be 
changed  to  e,  instead  of  being  dropped.^ 

■ingnlar.  dnaL 

12    3         1        2      3 

The  personal  suffixes  are,  for  intransitives,  m,  Z,  — /  iceiy  lei,  get; 

plural.  gingolar.  doaL  pluraL 


123  123  123123 

tDa\  la\  ye* ;  for  transitives,  m,  ly  t  de;  wei^  lei^  dei;  toa\  la\  den. 
Transitives  in  li  take  de  in  third  singular.* 

In  the  imperative  the  element  of  the  second  person  singular  and 
plural  is  reduced  to  *  in  intransitives  and  to  ^  in  transitives.^ 

The  negative  el  in  Upper  Yenissei  is  inflected  as  a  verb  in  the 
present  and  potential,  making  in  the  present  its  second  singular  e^e, 
and  third  singular  el.  In  the  past  it  takes  no  personal  suffixes,  but 
becomes  ei,  and  the  principal  verb  takes  the  persons.^ 

96.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  Castren  did  not  live  to  give  an 
account  of  the  formation  of  words  in  Samoiede ;  ^  especially  as  the 
formation  of  derivative  verbs  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Hyper- 
borean languages.  That  these  are  abundant  in  Samoiede  may  be  seen 
in  Castren's  Worterbuch;  some  are  incidentally  mentioned  in  tlie 
Grammar. 

>  Castren,  sect  642.  »  Ibid,  sect  662,  >  Ibid,  aect  556. 

*  Ibid.  sect.  662.  »  Ibid,  sect.  668.  •  Ibid,  sect  557. 

'  Ibid.  sect.  662.  •  Ibid.  Vorwort,  p.  20. 
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Continuative  verbs  are  formed  in  Yurak  by  -&»-,  -jti-,  or  -na-t  and  in 
Upper  Obi  by  -«pa-.* 

Inchoative  verbs  are  formed  by  -^u-,  -hur,  -9lu-,  and  these  in  Yurak 

and  Tawge  supply  the  place  of  a  future.' 

cut 
In  Tawge  there  are  such  verbs  as  mcUu'tattiy  be  about  to  cut; 

thank 

yadabtwguttUj  thank  continuously.^ 

cover  grow 

In  Yurak  there  are  such  as  tonda-nu  inchoative,  "drm'dalu  in- 

cover 

choative,  tanda'bm  should  cover,  tdnda'bsu'kdu  dubitative,  ionda'wa' 

wash  straj 

Mu    potential,   Tialtd'yen    frequentative,    yuho'horna    frequentative, 

grow  pour 

"drm'da  nourish,  "drmd'et^  frequentative,  hamda'setp  frequentative, 

■in  wait  cold 

Tiaebea    substantive,    haebe'hama    verb,   "ate'bHe    diminutive,     han 

red  narrow 

Iianeme  freeze,  hanemerarka  diminutive,  hem'osatf  become  red,  t^e ' 

roam 
wia  become  narrow,  teye'm'da  make  narrow,  tati'trAa  augmentative.^ 

Yurak  has  participles,  -na  present  or  present  past,  -tof  complete, 
-noddy  -unday  Howe  future;^  some  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
examples;  n  seems  to  express  the  origination  of  the  process,  n  its 
going  on,  to  the  thought  of  it  as  a  whole,  referring  rather  to  the  process 
than  to  position  in  time. 

The  following  derivative  nouns  in  Yurak  may  be  found  in  the 

father  head 

Worterbuch :    nise  •  mboi  diminutive,   "aewo'ko  diminutive,  *aewo'k 

hlood  teach 

diminutive,  hem'di  bloodless,  tohol'kuda  teacher ;  and  the  following 
boat  good  idol  go 

compounds,  "ano'satoa'ei  boat-possessing,  hahe'danada  priest,  haiye' 

deer-ox  day 

obtd  flow,  hora'ndbt  deer  after  castration,  yale'mbade  midday. 

In  Upper  Obi  derivative  verbs  are  formed  with  the  following 
elements  subjoined  to  the  root  expressive  of  the  following  meanings : 
'Inor  with  haste,  -eta-  with  greater  haste,  -ma-  augmentative,  -ror- 
augmentative,  -tfeld^emba-  frequentative,  -koUemba-  frequentative, 
-eltembch  intensive ;  inchoatives  are  formed  from  monosyllabic  stems 
by  'dor,  -nda-y  -d^a-,  -nd^a-y  -ttor,  -/*a-,  from  disyllabic  by  -iidnda-y 
'fdndor,  'dCdnda-,^ 

97.  There  are  scarcely  any  pure  elements  of  relation  in  Samoiede 
except  the  case  endings.  The  words  which  are  used  as  postpositions 
are  in  general  thought  as  nouns,  for  they  are  used  in  different  cases ;  * 
and  there  are  no  proper  conjunctions  native  to  the  language  except 
one  or  two  relative  particles  which  attach  themselves  to  the  stem  of 

^  OaRtren,  sect.  476.        '  Castren,  Grammatik,  sect.  478.       '  Ibid.  sect.  518. 
^  Castren,  Worterbuch  under  the  roots,  and  Vorworti  xxiv.-xzvii 
'  Castren,  Worterbuch  under  the  roots,  fund  Vorwort,  xxiv.-xxvii. 
'  Castren,  sects.  565-567. 
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the  verb  (90).^     Related  facts  are  expressed  by  gerunds  or  participles 
or  other  constructions  which  take  the  place  of  conjuDctioiis.i 
98.  The  following  are  examples  of  the  Yurak  dialect : 

this        man         I  hide       gen.    kie        tear         vbL  noun  1st  sing. 

(1.)  Tik^  nienefe  man  malitea  '  n  '  da  ^acParta    *    tna    '    u 
man     boat  hia      bum     TbL  nonn  1st  sing,    man 
niende  "ano'da  parada    '   ma    '    u       ntenete,  this  man  is  the  man 
whose  hide  I  have  torn,  whose  boat  I  have  burned  ;^  the  verb  of  the 
relative  clause,  being  reduced  in  subjectivity  by  its  subordinatioD  to 
the  main  fact,  is  expressed  by  a  verbal  noun  which  qualifies  the 

knife    take 

antecedent  (my  tearing  of  his  hide  qualifies  man).     (2.)  Har  nam- 

TbL  noun    1st  sing,    man  tent    his    break 

ma      .      u      nienete;  m^a  *  ta  fnallie'ma'u  nienetCy  a  man  whose 

wife 

knife  I  have  taken,  a  man  whose  tent  I  have  broken.'     (3.)  Sied' 

to  me  take  rbl.  nonn  Ist  sing,  jear     loc.   brother  my  die 

u  mue  *  ma  '  u  jx) '  hona  na  *  u  hd^  in  the  year  in 
which  I  took  to  me  a  wife  my  brother  died  ; '  in  niedu,  u  is  an  object 
suffix  (77),  d  is  an  arthritic  connective  (78,  II.  25) ;  my  taking  to 

I         work       vbl.  noun  1st  sing,     man 

me  a  wife  qualifies  year.     (4.)  Man  mansara    '   via     '    u     nienete  ; 

I  work  place  m  j    be  past  part. 

man  mansara'ma'u  ya  *  u   "ae  '  w^,       the  man  with  whom  I  have 

I        die 

worked,  the  place  where  I  have  worked  (long  ago).*     (5.)  Man  hd' 
inchoat.  rbL  noun  1st  sing,  place   m  j 
Ao     '     ma    .      u        ya  '  u^  &  place  where  I  intend  to  die  {tco 

I     reindeer      buy     inchoat.   vbL  noun  lat  sing. 

ich  sterben  wilVj,^     (6.)  Man    t^       teainda  '  no     '    ma     •     u 

man 
nienete,  the  man  from  whom  I  intended  to  buy  the  reindeer  {kau/en 

thou  command   vbl.  noun.   gen.  thy  hinten  loc.    hew  TbL  noun 
wollte),^   (7.)  Fudar  tdbeda    '    ma    '   n  *  d    ta  '  hana  sap  '  ma  *  <?• 
let.  sing.  past. 

dam  '  dy  before  thou  hadst  commanded  I  felled ;  in  sapmaedamd, 
e  seems  to  be  an  additional  vowel  to  give  process  of  doing  (89),  d 
before  am  arthritic  (78).  It  is  remarkable  that  priority  in  the  past  is 
expressed  by  behind ;  this  perhaps  arises  from  deficient  subjectivity 
in  thinking  position  in  time,  the  speaker  not  putting  himself  in 
the  position  which  the  subject  of  the  event  occupies  in  the  pro- 
cession of  events,  as  these  march  into  the  past  each  with  its  sub- 
ject, the  earlier  before  the  later,  but  looking  on  events  from 
outside  as  they  meet  him  and  pass  him,  those  which  passed  first 
being  farther  behind  him  than  those  which  passed  later ;  on  the  side 
of  the  latter  which  is  in  the  direction  of  the  speaker's   back  as 

wind 

he  stands  in  the  present,  meeting  events  as  they  occur.     (8.)  MerU' 
the      still        ger.  3d  sing,  quickly  go  poten.  1st  sing,  past 

nda  Iteana  '  ba  '  ta      mear hat  * yi   '  d'a^n  •  ^,  if  the  wind  would 

'  Castren,  sect.  572.  '  Gastren,  Worterbuch,  p.  377. 

»  Ibid.  p.  378. 
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lull,  I  should  set  out  at  once ;  ^  da  seems  to  be  used  as  the  definite 
article  (70),  n  probably  euphonic  ;  the  gerund  in  b  expresses  a  condi- 
tion of  the  fact,  and  its  construction  with  personal  suffixes  is  a 
feature  like  the  so-called  nominal  participle  in  Eskimo  (see  II.  10, 
15).  The  singular  possessive  suffixes  which  are  used  with  the  gerund 
in  6,  are  n,  t,  ta,  and  the  suffix  of  the  third  plural  is  tu\  which  seems 
to  indicate  a  dropped  consonant  after  a,  such  as  to  leave  after  it  the 
aspiration  ',  for  these  are  the  suffixes  as  affected  with  the  plural 
aspiration  '  (79) ;  we  find  such  a  final  consonant  in  the  gerund 
formative  §,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  is  present  in  its  effect  on  the 
suffixes  in  these  -bo-  formations ;  in  haiyidamd^  d  is  arthritic  connec- 
tive before  the  first  person  intransitive  (78) ;  d  the  element  of  the 
past,  same  as  s^  abstracts  the  fact  from  the  real  as  from  the  present, 
making  it  ideal.  There  seems  to  be  another  formation  of  the 
gerund  in  h  with   -nan-  having  more  sense  of  process  going  on. 

go    gerund       say  poten. 
(9.)  Hae'h^nan'd  mavyi'n  if  thou  goest  thou  mayest  say ; "  d  posses- 
sive suffix  of  second  singular,  r  being  changed  to d  after  n;  n  subjec- 

sell    Inchoat.  gerund  unknown 
tive  suffix  of  second  singular ;  teamda  '  no  '  ba'nan  yekar,  I  know  not 
whether  I  shall  sell ;  the  possessive  first  singular  has  coalesced  with  final 

live  be  ger.  Lit  sing,  debt  Ist  siog.  paj  incboat.  Ist  sing. 
n  of  nan ;  yUvw^  "ae'ba  •  nan  "atehea  '  u  mtrte  •  nu,  if  I  live  I 
will  pay  my  debt ;  ^  to^  the  verbal  element  of  total  process  (87,  96) ;  u 
is  the  possessive  first  singular,  but  it  is  absorbed  by  final  n  of  nan ; 
it  is  used  as  person  of  the  verb  transitive  with  indefinite  object  (76). 
thou      sleep     loo.       reindeer  take  TbI.  noun  1st  sing.  poss. 

(10.)  Pvdar  kdnoda'han'da  U  inue  '  wa  '  e  '  u,  while  thou 
sleptst  I  have  taken  the  reindeer  ;  ^  da  is  the  possessive  suffix  of  third 
person,  and  if  it  be  not  a  mistake  for  d,  it  must  refer  abstractly  to  jmdar 
or  rather  to  its  root  puda  ;  for  fuda  is  the  third  personal  pronoun, 
which  becomes  the  second  by  taking  r  the  second  possessive  suffix ;  e 
probably  gives  process  of  doing  to  the  verbal  noun ;  Castren  translates 
t^  with  definite  article,  though  the  verb  has  possessive  suffix  \  there 
is,  however,  no  defining  element  in  the  original,  and  therefore  that 

clothe  1st  sing, 

suffix  is  used  (76).     (11.)  Tonda'udd'wa'e'd  '  m,  I  am  not  yet  clothed; 

inchoa.  1st  sing.  poss. 

tonda  •  no  '  udd'wa'e  •  u,  I  have  not  yet  begun  to  clothe ;  wa 
is  verbal  noun  of  completion,  e  gives  process,  d  connects  m  arthriti- 
cally  (78) ;  m  is  subjective;  u  is  possessive,  the  verb  being  thought 
transitively  with  undefined  object  (76) ;  udd  must  be  a  particle  signi- 

though   three  year  dat. 

fying  not  yet,  annexed  to  verbal  stem  (90).     (12.)  Yub  nahar  po '  n 

behind    loc.    wife    to  me  take         I  past  even    so     son  there  is  not 

ia  •  hana  nie'd  •  u  miie'da'm'd  tarem'nod  nu  yanu,  though  I 
took  a  wife  to  myself  three  years  ago,  there  is  no  son ;  ^  yub  looks 
like  a  gerund  of  a  stem  signifying  abstract  fact ;  Castren  translates  it 

»  Castren,  Worterbuch,  p.  381.  *  Ibid.  p.  880. 

»  Ibid.  p.  884.  *  Ibid.  p.  890. 
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in  der  thaJt^  chwohl  /  ^  is  objective  suffix,  connected  b j  ef  to  direct 

AH  J  one     I         insteMl 

object  (77) ;  rfa  connects  m  to  verb  (78).     (13.)  Hubert  man  d^eded-a- 

Ist  sing,  go  be  ger.  3d  sing.    I  pay    poien.  lit  sing,  past 

u  hae'W9  "ae'ba  •  ia  man  teamda  'yi  '  w  '  af ,  if  any  one 
would  go  instead  of  me  I  would  pay  him ;  ^  u^  participial  element  of 
completion ;  u;  for  n  first  singular  possessive,  the  verb  being  transitire 
to  undefined  object ;  the  element  of  the  past,  f ,  removes  the  verb  from 

thougb  fish         be  there  kill  dat.  neg.  Ist  lisg. 

actuality.       (14.)  Haroa'h'ta  hala'da    tana  hadarwa'n   ni    '  % 
wiU 

haroa\  though  there  be  fishes  I  will  not  kill  them ;  ^  haroabta  seems 
to  be  the  gerund  third  singular  of  harocty  to  wish,  will ;  da  is  pro- 
bably the  definite  article  ;  hd  means  to  die,  Jidda,  to  kill ;  toa  is  verbil 
noun  (87) ;   supposing  the  fish  would  be  there  I  will  not  to  kUL 

thou  thief  man  accni.  neg.  be  ger.  2d  sing,  take  no  one  neg. 
(15.)  Fudar  tdiei  nienete'am  nvw^  "ae'ba  '  t  mue\  hubehart  ni  • 
poten.  Sd  ling,  past  take 

yi    '   da    '   s  mue\  if  thou  hadst  not  taken  the  thief  no  one  would 
have  taken  him ;  u^  participial  element  of  completion ;  for  -bai  see 

land  hill  above  loe.  three   brother  past  three  land  dal 

Example   8.      (16.)    Ya  hoi  'ni  '  ne  nahar piebea  * s,  nahar  ya  '  n 

deer-owner   one  servant  their  servant   three    land  dat.  deer-owner 

deata ;  'opoi  habi  '  du\  Tabadoda    habi ;  nahar  ya  '  n        deata 

small  brother  gen.  their  two  wife  his  son  his  there  be  part.  compL 

mideapiebe'n  '  du*  inde  niedea  nu'dea  tana    *    w^      'Est  Ltaiam- 

there  live  freq.  they  short   live  ger.  3d  pi.  year  loe.  live  ger.  3d  pL 
bada;  tana  yile'setp  ' '/  Jiaeu  yiieba  '  tu\  po  'na  yile'ba '  tu'/  Taba- 

servant  head  accus.  his   sick  inchoat.  head  only  abl.  arth.   his  die        three 

doda  habi  "aewa  'm  '  da  yedel '  fid    ^aewa'ri'  hid  'an'  da  hd  ;  nahar 

master  his    wrap  3d  pi.  good  instr.  only  prosec.  enclose  3d  pi.    mom.    prox.  loe. 

yierwu'da  jpaind'du*  sawa'mboi'ri  '  una      wa^a  '  d%£;      htL   '  nd  '  na 

sun   come  i>art.  compl.  one  stand  up  three    tent  prosee.   axth. 

hdyer  tu     '   w^;       "opoi  yurk^  Siesetayeseni  nahar  meatnana   •  »• 

the   all  (alia)    see         dd  sing,    all    die  part.  compL  3d  pL   empty  place  dat. 

da;  Uiku*    mani'yei'da;  tuJcu*  M     '     w^'*;  taeri     ya  '  n 

go  inchoat.  refl.  seven  day  long  dat.  farther  go  seven  day  course  loe. 
ydda  '  /-  •  i  si^u  yale  ydviba'n,  pindrC  yadd  s€u  yaifi  'eson'ona.^ 
On  the  high  land  of  the  country  were  three  brothers,  three  rich  ones  in 
the  land ;  they  had  one  servant,  the  servant  Tabadoda ;  the  youngest 
brother  of  the  three  rich  ones  in  the  land  had  two  wives  and  a  son, 
Esi  Leatambada ;  there  they  used  to  live,  living  short  t  or  living  a 
year  ?  the  servant  Tabadoda  got  ill  in  his  head ;  of  his  head  only  he 
died ;  his  three  masters  wrapped  him  and  enclosed  him  in  the  best 
manner ;  in  the  morning  the  sun  came ;  one  Sieseta-Yese-Ni  stood  up 
beside  the  three  tents ;  he  saw  all ;  all  wei-e  dead ;  he  set  forth  into 
the  open  country  for  the  length  of  seven  days ;  he  went  farther  in  the 
course  of  seven  days.  Piebeas  has  the  element  of  the  past  like  a  verb, 
yet  the  verbal  idea  includes  ruHiar,  for  the  fact  is  not  that  three  were 
brothers,  but  that  there  were  three  brothers.     None  of  the  nouns 

1  Caatren,  Worterbuch,  p.  381.  «  n^j^j^  p  311^ 
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"which  denote  a  plurality  are  in  the  plural  number';  the  only  plurals 
are  the  pronominal  suffixes;  dea  for  da  in  niedea  and  nwdea  is 
euphonic  ;  ^  for  -hatu*  see  Example  8 ;  n  before  da  is  arthritic  (79) ; 
satoambairiuna  seems  to  mean  literally,  in  the  manner  of  only  with 
good  means ;  maniyeida  is  transitive  with  undefined  object,  and  there- 
fore has  possessive  suffix,  and  also  palnddu*  and  wa*adu\  because  they 
are  transitive  with  object  unexpressed  (76).  There  is  singularly  little 
construction,  the  successive  statements  are  so  short  and  unconnected. 
Yet  the  arrangement  of  the  words  is  like  that  of  the  nomad  languages. 
The  auxiliary  to  be  is  much  used  to  express  a  fact  not  present^  as 
relative  to  another  fact,  for  events  are  not  themselves  thought  with 
sufficient  interest  in  their  position  in  time,  and  in  their  subordinations, 
to  include  such  expression  in  the  verb  itself. 


OSTIAK. 

99.  The  Ostiaks,  and  the  kindred  race  the  Voguls,  live  eastward  of 
the  most  northern  Ural  Mountains  between  66""  and  67"  north  latitude, 
as  far  east  as  the  river  Nadym,  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Obi, 
and  as  far  south  as  the  river  Agan,  which  flows  into  the  Obi  above 
Surgut,  besides  occupying  regions  on  the  lower  Irtysh,  the  Tawda,  the 
Tura,  and  Tschussowaja.  On  the  south  they  touch  the  Tartar  race, 
on  the  north  the  Samoiede.  Recently  many  families,  principally  of 
Voguls,  have  become  settled ;  but  the  greatest  number  still  roam  con- 
tinually from  forest  to  forest,  from  river  to  river,  dwelling  in  poor 
huts  constructed  of  timber,  turf,  bark,  or  skins  of  the  reindeer.  Their 
principal  occupation  is  in  winter  hunting,  in  summer  fishing ;  some 
keep  cattle,  only  a  few  follow  agriculture.  Most  of  them  are  nomi- 
nally Christian,  but  still  have  much  belief  in  their  Shamans.^  Castren's 
Ostiak  Grammar  treats  principally  of  the  Ostiak  dialect  which  he 
found  on  the  Irtysh. 

100.  The  consonants  are  developed  by  the  Ostiak  in  the  diflerent  parts 
of  the  mouth,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  soften  them  by  palatahsation ; 
and  also  there  is  a  liability  to  confuse  t  and  d  with  Z  so  as  to  produce 
an  indistinct  tl^  thly  dL  dhl,^  and  a  want  of  distinction  between  tenuis 
medial  and  aspirate.  The  medials  are  uttered  harder  than  ours,  more 
nearly  as  tenues ;  *  and  they  need  the  sonancy  of  the  voice  which 
goes  through  a  word,  so  that  they  cannot  either  begin  or  end  a  word ;  ^ 
a  medial  cannot  even  end  a  syllable,  but  may  begin  a  syllable  unless 
a  tenuis  tenuis-aspirute  8  or  s  immediately  precede.  These  hard  con- 
sonants at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable  may  follow  a  medial  If  they 
follow  a  vowel  ®  it  is  generally  long.  The  only  aspirates  are  j ,  f,  d\ 
fy  and  d* ;  but  k  and  g  are  generally  aspirated  and  made  more  gut- 
tural before  a,  o,  or  w,  g  always  when  it  is  also  preceded  by  a,  J, 

OTuJ 

m 

^  Castren,  Grammatik,  sect  56.  8. 

'  Ibid.  Ostiak  Grammatik,  Vorwort,  pp.  5,  6. 

*  Ibid.  Grammatik,  sects.  18,  21.  *  Ibid,  sect  14.  >  Tbid.  sect  36. 

*  Castren,  Grammatik,  sects.  37,  38.  '  Ibid,  sects.  14,  15. 
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The  vowels  also  are  liable  to  be  indistinct,  especially  when  ^rt ;  a 
short  vowel  in  a  final  syllable  is  especially  liable  to  change,  it  become 
mere  sheva  if  the  vowel  of  the  preceding  syllable  be  long.^ 

Ostiak  has  almost  lost  the  soft  vowels  a,  o,  u^  in  consequence, 
Castren  thinks,  of  Russian  influence ; '  yet  still  roots  and  stems  are 
distinguished  by  their  vowels  being  hard  or  soft,  and  in  roots  ai^J 
stems  hard  and  soft  vowels  do  not  occur  together,^  but  the  vovel 
harmony  is  not  carried  on  to  derivative  or  inflectional  suffixes,^  perhaps 
because  the  hardness  or  softness  of  the  stem  is  not  noted  with  suffident 
strength. 

101.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  tendency  to  vowel 
utterance  which  exists  in  Samoiede.  Triphthongs  have  not  beec 
observed ;  and  in  diphthongs  the  last  vowel  is  always  short,  generally 
%  or  u.* 

In  the  middle  of  a  word  any  short  vowel  can  be  elided,  the  vowel 
of  the  preceding  syllable  being  long,  provided  the  consonants  which 
the  elision  would  bring  together  are  such  as  can  concur.^  Yet  soIn^ 
times  a  short  vowel  is  inserted  between  two  consonants  for  fiacilitj  of 
utterance.' 

«The  Surgut  dialect  generally  adds  an  aspiration  q*  after  a  final 
voweL^ 

Two  consonants  cannot  either  begin  or  end  a  word  or  a  syllable, 
except  that  sometimes  two  are  allowed  at  the  end  of  a  word  if  the 
first  of  them  be  a  liquid  or  a  sibilant.' 

102.  The  accent  is  on  the  last  syllable,  and  is  strongest  when  the 
vowel  is  long,  weak  when  short  and  final,  intermediate  when  short, 
and  followed  by  a  consonant.' 

103.  There  is  little  sense  of  difference  between  the  substantive  and 
the  adjective.  Often  the  same  noun  can  be  used  adjectively  and 
substantively.  There  is  no  adjectival  expression  of  degrees  of  com- 
parison, and  no  grammatical  gender."* 

The  following  are  derivative  nominal  endings :  -cp  (-«p,  -op)  forms 
from  verbal  roots  nouns  of  the  means  or  instrument ;  -en  (-{m,  -on) 
from  nominal  roots,  forms  nouns  possessive  of  the  root ;  4i  in  some 
dialects  forms  diminutives  of  substantives  and  adjectives ;  geneiallr 
diminutives  of  adjectives  are  formed  by  -oqtep ;  -at  forms  indefinite 
nouns,  pronouns,  and  adverbs,  as  yem'at  etwas  gutes?^ 

Adjectives  are  declined  only  when  used  substantively." 

In  the  Surgut  dialect  nouns  and  pronouns  have  three  numbers, 
singular,  dual,  and  plural ;  but  in  the  Irtysh  dialect  the  dual  is  con- 
fined to  the  personal  pronouns.  The  plural  ending  is  -et  (-lY,  -f,  -<rf,  -ot) ; 
the  dual  ending  -gan  {-gen)^  g  being  changed  euphonically  to  g*  or  A;  or 
omitted.*' 

The  case  endings  are  :"•— 

Accusative  -et,  -V^ 

»  Castren,  Gram.,  sects.  6-12.  '  Ibid,  sect  23.  '  Ibid,  sect  24. 

Ibid,  sect  8.  ^  xbid.  sect.  32.  <  Ibid,  sect  33. 

7  Ibid,  sect  45.  >  Ibid,  sect  41.  >  Ibid,  sect  51. 

»  Ibid,  sect  53.  ;"  Ibid,  sect  66.  »  Ibid,  sect  57. 

"  Ibid,  sect  58.  "  Ibid,  sects.  67,  68.  "  Ibid  sect  61. 
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Dative  -a  {-e)  ;  in  some  adverbs  and  postpositions  -ga. 

Locative  -na  (-ne,  -n),  -Iwen;  in  some  adverbs  and  postpositions  -ti. 

Ablative  -lioet  {-eioet)^  in  some  adverbs  and  postpositions  -ita, 
Obdorsk  -Ita, 

Instrumental  -at  (-not), 

Caritive  -da  (-de),  -ta  (-te), 

Tbe  Obdorsk  dialect  has  also  an  allative  adessive  ending  used  viiih 
nouns  'Iti, 

The  element  of  case  follows  that  of  number. 

In  taking  the  case  endings,  a  nominal  stem  changes  a  final  a  to  e, 
except  before  the  ablative  ending,  where  final  a  or  e  is  dropped.  If, 
however,  final  a  be  preceded  by  k  or  g^  it  is  unchanged.  Hiatus  is 
prevented  by  insertion  of  g  or  y.  A  hard  final  consonant  (tenuis  or 
8)  is  softened  before  initial  vowel  of  case  ending,  unless  the  stem  be 
monosyllabic.^ 

The  nominative,  the  genitive,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  accusa- 
tive, have  no  case  endings,  but  are  known  by  their  position,  the 
nominative  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  the  genitive  before  its 
governing  noun,  the  accusative  immediately  before  its  governing 
verb.  2 

104.  The  personal  possessive  suffixes  also  used  with  some  additions 

1st  2d 


ring.      dual.        pi.     sing.       dual.  pi. 

as  persons  of  verbs  are :  -em,    -emen,    -eu  ;  -en,  -eden  -ten,  -eden  -ten  ; 
3d 


sing.         dual.  pi. 

-ety   -eden  -ten,   -et ;    when    suffixed    to    a    plural    noun,    or    in 

ist  2d 

sing.       dual.        pi.       sing.    dual.    pi. 

Surgut    to    a    dual,     they    are     -am,  -emeriy    -eu :    -an,  -en,  -en ; 
dd 

sing.  dual.    pL 
-et,    -en,   -et^ 

They  follow  the  element  of  number  and  precede  that  of  case.^ 

Ut 

sing.     dual.       pi. 

The  full  forms  of   the  personal  pronouns  are :    ma,    min,   men, 
2d  3d 

sing.   dual.     pi.      sing.  dual.    pi. 

neft,,  nln,  nen ;  teu,  tin,  teg.^  The  n  of  the  second  plural  suffix 
is  probably  an  altered  form  of  the  plural  element  n;  the  d  ot  t  ot 
second  and  third  dual  and  second  plural  suffix  is  probably  demon- 


^  Castren,  Gram.,  sects.  69,  70. 
*  Ibid,  sect  83. 


2  Ibid,  sect  61. 
^  Ibid,  sect  81. 


'  Ibid,  sect  84. 
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strative,  and  it  is  dropped  after  the  4  of  a  plural  noun.  The  third 
plural  suffix  is  thought  as  singular  in  an  aggregate.  Personal  pos- 
session of  a  plurality  has  a  sense  of  extension  which  is  expressed  bj 
a,  but  this  is  lost  in  the  dual  and  plural  and  in  the  third  person,  for 
in  these  there  is  less  thought  of  personality. 

The  declension  of  the  tiiree  personal  pronouns  is  remarkable,  as  in 
Samoiede,  but  differs  from  Samoiede,  as  it  does  not  develop  a  demon- 
strative object  thought  as  belonging  to  the  pronoun,  but  it  is  the 
element  of  case  which  is  thought  as  a  possession.  There  is  less  of  a 
pure  sense  of  relation  in  Ostiak  than  even  in  Samoiede.  The  Ostiak 
postpositions  are  almost  all  nouns  which  take  the  possessive  suffixes, 
and  govern  nouns  in  the  genitive.  They  have  not,  therefore,  quite 
the  same  suggestion  of  an  object  element  or  substance  (Def.  4)  to 
which  they  pass,  as  the  Samoiede,  Mongolian,  and  Tartar  post- 
positions; but  are  thought  more  than  even  these  as  belonging  to 
what  they  govern,  the  stronger  relations  being  thought  more  distinctly 
as  substantives  than  the  weaker.^ 

The  fine  relations  of  case,  indeed,  combine  with  a  noun  with  less 
of  a  substantive  nature  or  substance  of  their  own,  for  the  strongs 
substance  of  the  noun,  or  sense  of  it  as  object^  causes  thought  to  pa^ 
to  it  as  such,  reducing  the  case  endings  to  transitional  elements  ;  but 
with  the  personal  pronouns  the  sense  of  substance  is  weak,  owing  to 
their  subjective  nature,  and  the  more  distinct  case  relations  are  felt 
as  substantives  belonging  to  the  personal  pronoun,  instead  of  mere 
transitions  to  them  (130). 

The  accusative  and  locative  elements,  however,  are  not  distinct 
enough  for  this,  the  former  on  account  of  its  fineness,  and  the  latter 
because  the  inside  of  an  object  is  less  readily  thought  as  a  distinct 
thing  than  what  is  external  (71),  and  these  case  endings  are  attached 
to  the  personal  pronoun  as  to  a  noun.  To  the  element  of  case, 
regarded  as  an  appurtenance  of  the  object,  thought  passes  as  if  it 
were  a  relation,  but  the  instrumental  is  thought  more  stronglj  as  an 
object  itself,  and  requires  the  case  ending  to  be  added  a  second  time, 
as  if  we  said  through  my  instrumentality,  and  the  dative  plural  of 
the  first  and  second  persons  so  combines  with  the  plurality  as  to  form 
an  object  strong  enough  to  require  the  case  ending  also ;  that  of  the 
third  person  is  lighter  as  the  pronoun  is  more  abstract. 

The  singular  cases  of  first  personal  pronoun  are  nominative  mOy 
accusative  inan%  dative  men'e'fOy  locative  matia^  ablative  ma^'att'em^ 
instrumental  ma^'ad'em'ot} 

The  dative  plural  is  m&h'e'wa^  in  which  w  is  the  possessive  suffix, 
e  and  a  the  dative  repeated. 

When  the  demonstrative  and  other  pronouns  are  used  like  an 
adjective,  they  are  not  declined,  otherwise  they  take  the  case  endings 
like  the  noun.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  Surgut  dialec^  many  monosyllabic 
nominal  stems  with  long  vowel  before  a  final  consonant  change  their 
vowel  when  they  take  the  possessive  suffixes,  atoioru^etot,  oto 

^  Castren,  Gram ,  sect.  127.  *  Ibid.  sect.  81.  '  Ibid.  Beet  7S. 
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u,^  This  is  contrary  to  the  general  habit  of  these  languages,  for 
generally  the  vowel  of  the  stem  governs  that  of  the  suffix  and  remains 
itself  unchanged.  It  is  not^  however,  the  vowel  of  the  suffix  which 
affects  the  vowel  of  these  Surgut  stems,  but  rather  the  loading  of 
the  stem  with  the  suffix  that  has  the  effect  of  closing  the  long 
vowel  (108). 

105.  Derived  verbs  are  formed  in  great  abundance  by  subjoining 
derivative  elements  to  verbal  or  nominal  stems.  Of  such  elements 
the  following  are  only  the  principal :  -d,  -t  forms  diminutives  with  a 
sense  of  going  on ;  -t  forms  transitives  and  causatives ;  -idy  and  also 
-/p,  H7,  -q*,  form  frequentatives ;  -m  forms  momentary  verbs  and  others ; 
s  augmentatives ;  -8  reflexives.^  These  formations  may  be  combined 
one  with  another.* 

The  last  syllable  of  the  stem  of  intransitive  verbs  is  frequently  long, 
that  of  transitives  short,  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  general  rule.^ 

106.  There  are  only  two  tenses ;  the  simple  stem  with  or  without  a 
subjoined  vowel  expresses  the  past ;  -d,  4  in  the  Irtysh  dialect,  -dl,  41 
in  the  Surgut  is  subjoined  to  the  stem  for  present  or  future,^  to  con- 
vey a  sense  of  going  on  (105).  From  this  it  appears  that  there  is  a 
greater  sense  of  process  in  Ostiak  than  in  Samoiede ;  for  in  the  latter 
the  present  has  in  general  no  sense  of  process  (88),  and  the  distinctive 
element  of  the  past  is  irrespective  of  the  process,  referring  rather  to 
the  whole  idea  of  fact  as  an  element  external  to  the  entire  formation ; 
whereas  in  Ostiak  the  past  is  generally  distinguished  from  the  present 
by  reduction  of  the  process  to  the  mere  vowel  which  precedes  the 
personal  element. 

With  regard  to  this  vowel  and  the  person  there  are  some  remarkable 
differences  between  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs.^  The  verb  is 
thought  so  objectively  that  in  all  the  persons  except  the  first  and  second 
singular  the  transitive  verb  has  a  stronger  sense  of  process  and  of 
person  than  the  intransitive,  the  effect  on  an  object  increasing  the 
interest  in  both  (87).  But  in  the  first  and  second  singular  the  sense 
of  self  and  of  the  subjectivity  of  the  person  addressed  is  sufficient  to 
make  the  sense  of  process  stronger  in  iiie  intransitive  verb  than  in  the 
transitive.  The  consequence  of  this  latter  peculiarity  is  that  in  the 
present  or  future,  intransitive  verbs  in  the  Irtysh  dialect  take  da 
before  the  elements  of  first  and  second  singular,  whereas  transi- 
tives have  d€y  the  full  and  open  a  being  the  stronger  expression. 
The  consequences  of  the  former  peculiarity  are  that  transitives,  having 
more  sense  of  process,  retain  always  in  the  Irtysh  dialect  the  vowel 
which  precedes  the  element  of  person,  whereas  the  intransitives  drop 
it  -throughout  the  dual  and  in  the  second  plural,  t.e.,  before  every 
person  ending  which  involves  an  additional  syllable  if  the  consonants 
on  each  side  of  it  can  concur,  sometimes  also  in  the  present  future 
before  the  third  singular,  d  being  sufficient  to  express  the  process ; 
that  intransitives  in  the  Irtysh  dialect,  having  less  sense  of  process 
than  transitives,  cannot  sufficiently  express  by  mere  reduction  of  the 

'  Castren,  Gram.,  sect  91.  '  Ibid.  sect.  97.  '  Ibid,  sect  98. 

«  Ibid,  sect  99.  >  Ibid,  sect  102.  •  Ibid,  sects.  105, 116. 
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process  where  this  is  weakest,  as  in  third  person,  that  sense  of  the  past 
which  in  the  third  singular  is  more  distinct  than  in  third  ploral,  on 
account  of  the  distinct  thought  of  the  person  (at  present  disengaged), 
hut  incorporate  with  .the  process  in  third  singular  a  sense  of  remotion 
hy  lengthening  the  vowel,  some  intransitives  denoting  a  perfect  bj  d, 
and  an  imperfect  by  e  ;  and  that  intransitives  in  both  dialects  having 
less  thought  of  the  person  than  transitives,  have  less  sense  of  the 
individual  in  the  third  person  dual  and  in  the  second  plural,  so  that 
in  the  former  they  substitute  ^,  which  is  part  of  the  mere  element  of 
duality,  for  the  distinct  demonstrative  d  which  the  transitives  retain, 
and  in  the  second  plural  they  give  up  the  plural  element  n,  which  the 
transitives  retain.  The  third  plural  has  not  in  any  Ostiak  verb  a 
plural  element.  In  the  Surgut  dialect  the  intransitive  verbs  have  no 
element  of  person  or  of  process  in  the  third  singular  of  the  past ;  bni 
transitives  take  in  the  third  singular,  and  first  dual  and  plural  of  the 
past,  an  element  of  objective  process  <^  which  they  do  not  take  in 
the  first  and  second  singular  in  consequence  of  their  subjectivity,  nor 
in  the  other  persons  on  account  of  their  more  indistinct  sense  of 
process.  In  the  present  future  in  Surgut  dXa  or  (22  is  prefixed  to  the 
person  and  process  of  the  past.^ 

The  Irtysh  dialect  forms  no  potential  mood ;  but  the  Surgut  dialect 
forms  a  potential  by  subjoining  n  to  the  verbal  istem,  and  taking  for 
persons  the  same  suffixes  which  serve  as  possessives  with  the  noun, 
making  no  difference  between  transitives  and  intransitives.* 

107.  The  imperative  in  both  dialects  has  no  first  person;  its 
second  singular  has  no  person  ending,  but  ends  in  e,  except  in  Irtysh 
intransitives,  which  have  a.  In  the  Irtysh  dialect  a  is  subjoined  to 
the  verbal  stem  in  the  second  person  of  all  numbers,  and  ag  in  the 
third  person  of  all  numbers,  but  in  the  plural  g  may  be  dropped. 
The  Surgut  dialect  takes  eg  or  ig  instead  of  o^,  and  e  or  %  instead  of 
a.  In  the  third  person  dual  in  Irtysh,  the  person  element  d  is 
dropped  after  g^  so  that  the  person  is  agen  instead  of  agden  ;  but  in 
Surgut  it  is  supplied  at  the  end,  so  that  the  person  is  egenat  instead  of 
egdeiL^  The  impulse  of  command  is  stronger  with  the  third  persim 
than  with  the  second,  as  with  the  second  it  is  partly  expressed  in  the 
force  of  direct  address. 

The  infinitive  in  Irtysh  has  -daij  4aiy  in  Surgut  -dago,  -tctgct,  but  i 
and  ga  are  frequently  omitted.* 

The  gerund  has  -nien,^  present  future  participle  -da,  -dla  (Surgut), 
past  or  passive  participle  -em,^     Castren  thinks  that  the  n  of  the 

gerund  is  probably  locative,  the  stem  ending  in  ma,  which  may  take 

I    go       mj  loo. 
personal  suffix,  as  ma  uime'm  ' no,  by  my  going.* 

108.  It  is  extremely  remarkable  that  in  the  Surgut  dialect  many 
verbal  stems,  more  intransitives  than  transitives,  take  a  different 
vowel  in  the  present  future,  the  potential,  the  infinitive,  the  gerund, 
and  the  present  participle,  from  that  which  they  have  in  the  past, 

^  Castren,  Gram.,  sect.  115.  '  Ibid.  sect.  109. 

s  Ibid,  sects.  110,  111,  115.  *  Ibid.  sect.  112.  *  Ibid.  sect.  113. 

>  Ibid.  sect.  114. 
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the  imperative,  and  the  past  or  passive  participle ;  a  in  the  former 
corresponds  to  t  or  tZ  in  the  latter,  S  in  the  former  to  i  in  the  latter,  o 
in  the  former  to  tZ  in  the  latter,  '6  in  the  former  to  it  in  the  latter.^ 
Evidently  the  more  open  vowel  corresponds  to  the  fuller  sense  of 
process  (YI.  15) ;  and  this  being  so,  suggests  that  in  the  noun  also 
the  closing  of  i^e  stem-vowel,  when  the  noun  takes  a  possessive 
suffix  (104),  arises  from  the  thought  of  it  being  less  full  in  con- 
sequence of  the  simultaneous  thought  of  the  person.  The  different 
expressiveness  of  the  two  forms,  both  in  nouns  and  verbs,  is  more  felt 
when  the  vowel  is  long,  and  there  is  generally  no  such  difference  of 
form  when  the  vowel  of  the  stem  is  short. 

109.  Passives  or  reflexives  can  be  formed  from  verbal  stems,  and 
verbs  of  becoming  from  nominal  stems,  by  subjoining  to  them  -di  or 
-at  in  the  past,  -ddi  or  -dai  in  the  present  future.  In  Surgut  these 
elements  have  o  instead  of  a.  No  person  ending  is  taken  by  them  in 
the  third  singular.^  The  formation  is  used  only  in  the  indicative. 
But  a  passive  can  be  expressed  in  all  moods  and  tenses  by  the  past 
participle,  and  the  auxiliary  tZ,  to  be ;  in  Surgut  tro.^  There  is 
another  verb,  tai  to  be  there,  in  Surgut  toi;  tai  can  be  used 
impersonally,  and  has  a  very  incomplete  conjugation.*  The  verb  yt, 
to  come,  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  to  express  become,  or  the  future.* 
The  negative  i^  erU  ox  en.  There  is  a  verbal  negative  endam^  or 
endeniy  signifying  is  not ;  it  takes  no  inflection  except  the  elements  of 
duality  and  plurality,  -gen^  -et.^ 

110.  The  postpositions  are  with  few  exceptions  nouns.  The  con- 
junctions are  few,  and  several  of  them  are  borrowed  from  Russian.^ 


HUNGAEIAN. 

111.  The  Hungarian  consonants  are :  A:,  ^,  ^  (^,  t\  ^,  t,  d^  t\  p,  b,  hj 
§y  s,  /,  y,  ?,  2,  V,  r,  I,  I,  «,  w,  m. 

The  vowels  are :  a,  e,  o,  o,  u^  tiy  iy  long  or  short ;  "  the  full  and  deep 
sounds,"  a,  o,  and  t^  are  hard ;  "  the  closed  ones,"  e,  i,  o,  li,  are  soft ; 
but  the  long  I  may  be  considered  medium  between  the  two.  "  Accord- 
ing to  this  division  of  the  vowels,  the  words  of  the  Hungarian  language 
are  divided  into  two  different  classes,  hard  sounding  ones,  and  soft 
sounding  ones,  the  former  containing  hard  vowels,  the  latter  soft" 
''  When  the  same  word  contains  vowels  of  the  two  different  classes, 
the  hard  vowels  are  considered  as  the  principal  ones,  and  the  words 
belong  to  the  class  of  hard  words."  '*  Many  words,  in  which  the  sound 
i  predominates  or  is  the  only  vowel  occurring,  belong  to  the  class  of 
soft  words."  "All  others  in  which  i  is  the  vowel  of  the  radical 
syllable  belong  to  the  class  of  hard  words."  "  All  affixes  assimilate 
their  vowels  to  those  of  the  root  of  the  word;"  hard  to  soft,  soft 
to  soft. 

1  Castren,  Gram.,  sects.  28,  116.  ^  Ibid,  sects.  117,  118. 

s  Ibid.  sect.  120.  «  Ibid,  sects.  121,  122.  »  Ibid.  sect.  124. 

•  Ibid,  sects.  125,  126.  7  jbid.  sects.  127,  133. 
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Such  are  the  statements  of  the  Hungarian  grammarian  Csink.^  AeI 
it  may  he  asked,  if  hard  vowels  in  the  root  require  hard  voweU  in  Ui# 
affix,  how  is  it  that  they  permit  soft  vowels  to  exist  along  with  tka 
in  the  root  itself  ?  The  explanation  prohahly  is  that  these  scnallrd 
soft  vowels  are  in  reality  medium  vowels,  like  i;  and  it  appears  from 
the  above  that  %  has  a  hard  utterance  as  well  as  a  soft  ntteranee^  but 
that  its  nature  is  such  that  the  difference  in  utterance  does  not  per- 
ceptibly alter  it  as  a  voweL  Possibly  e,  which  is  counted  a  soft  vowei, 
has  also  a  hard  or  definite  utterance  which  has  not  been  distinguisBed 
from  the  soft ;  for  such  a  definite  e  approaches  very  near  to  the  soft  d. 
And  though  the  distinction  is  noted  in  Yakut  by  Bohtlingk,  it  sset 
be  easily  overlooked,  and  perhaps  is  not  so  clear  in  other  languages. 

The  first  law  of  vowel  harmony,  however,  prevails  ia  HiuigsLnan, 
and  evidences  its  massive  character. 

Y,  as  the  initial  of  a  suffix  to  a  verb,  becomes  s  if  the  stem  aids  m 
«,  2  if  it  ends  in  z,  s  if  it  ends  in  s  or  t,  the  final  t  also  becoming  f  if 
it  is  preceded  by  a  short  voweL' 

The  z  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  az  is  assimilated  to  the  initiil 
of  the  postposition  of  case ;  v  when  initial  of  a  postposition  of  case 
(val^  va)  is  assimilated  to  final  consonant  of  noun.^ 

112.  The  definite  article  is  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  the  Hna- 
garian  language.  It  precedes  its  substantive,  and  can  be  separated 
from  the  substantive  only  by  an  adjective ;  it  is  oz  before  a  vowel, 
a'  before  a  consonant.^    It  is  used  when  the  demonstrative  pronoun, 

that      hoase 

02,  ez,  precedes  the  substantive,  as  oz  a'  haz^  that  house ;  when  the 

father  my 
substantive  has  a  possessive  affix,  as  az  aia  *  m,  my  father ;  when  a 
substantive  object  is  distinguished  from  another,  or  has  been  mentioned 
before,  or  is  referred  to  as  already  known,  or  is  thought  as  embracing 
an  entire  class,'  it  is  omitted  before  proper  nouns,  and  before  a  sub^ 
etantive  with  possessive  suffix  when  this  follows  a  substantive  to  which 
it  belongs  as  to  a  genitive,  and  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  it  in 

father  mj  hoiue  his 

thought  as  to  particularise  it,  as  az  ata  '  m  haz  *  a,  my  father^s  house.' 
There  is  no  indefinite  article.'' 

It  is  very  instructive  to  observe  that  this  great  use  of  the  article 
co-exists  in  Hungarian  with  a  large  development  and  great  use  of 
postpositional  affixes,  and  with  considerable  use  of  the  element  of 
plurality ;  for  in  Egyptian  and  Polynesian  the  great  use  of  the  article 
might  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  small  sense  of  relation  weakening 
the  individual  substance  of  the  noun,  and  rendering  the  article  neces- 
sary to  give  it  definiteness. 

113.  In  taking  a  suffix  which  begins  with  a  consonant,  the  stem  of 
a  noun,  if  it  ends  in  a  consonant,  generally  takes  a  vowel  before  the 
suffix,  and  is  apt  to  shorten  the  vowel  of  its  last  syllable  if  long,  and 
to  drop  it  if  short     Some  monosyllabic  stems  with  long  vowel  chango 

^  Csink's  Hungarian  Grammar,  pp.  9,  10.  *  Ibid,  pi  11. 

>  Ibid.  p.  12.  *  Ibid,  p  171.  »  Ibid.  p.  227. 

•  Ibid.  p.  228.  '  Ibid.  p.  229. 
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their  vowel,  and  some  disyllables  ending  in  u,  u,  or  u  drop  it,  when 
they  take  a  suffix.^ 

The  plural  ending  is  -k.  But  many  nouns  are  thought  as  col- 
lectives, and  have  no  plural.  And  if  the  noun  be  preceded  by  a 
numeral,  or  by  an  adjective,  or  pronoun  of  quantity,  it  does  not  take 

ten 
the  plural  form  unless  the  number  embraces  the  whole,  as  tiz  apostof^ 

the    twelve 

ten  apostles;  but  a*  tizenket  apodol'O'k,  the  twelve  apostles.^  In 
the  former  case  the  individuals  are  thought  indefinitely,  and  there- 
fore the  sense  of  the  individuals  is  weak ;  in  the  latter  case  definitely, 
and  therefore  it  is  strong.     There  is  no  grammatical  gender.' 

The  direct  object  of  a  verb  ^  takes  -ty  but  there  are  also  seventeen 
postpositional  affixes  whose  vowels  are  governed  by  those  of  the  stem, 
besides  several  separate  words  expressive  of  relation  which  are  used 
after  the  noun.^  There  is,  moreover,  a  considerable  supply  of  con- 
junctions.* 

The  postpositions  are  not  regarded  by  the  grammarian  as  forming 
cases,  and  are  therefore  probably  felt  as  more  separate  than  the  case 
endings  of  the  other  languages  of  this  section. 

There  are  about  three  dozen  suffixes  formative  of  derivative  nouns,^ 
and  there  is  also  a  large  number  of  what  are  called  compound  nouns. 
But  that  these  are  not  true  compounds  appears  from  the  fact  that  the 

after 

vowel  harmony  is  not  observed  in  them,  as  tUdn'&ntet,  counterfeit.^ 

father 

Accordingly  they  are  liable  to  be  broken  in  construction,  as  <xta  '  fi^ 

father   mj        hia 

relative ;  oia  •  m  fi'a,  my  relative,^ 

■ingnlar. 
12  3 

114.    The    possessive     personal    suffixes    are:    -m,     'd,     -ya; 

plaral. 
12  3 

-nA^  'tok^  -yoh  When  these  are  taken  by  a  plural  noun  they  are 
preceded  by  i,  which  then  expresses  the  plurality  instead  of  k;  -iya, 
•dyakf  becoming  -t,  -dk.  The  suffix  of  third  person  drops  the  y,  when 
the  substantive  contracts  its  last  syllable,  or  changes  its  vowel,  or 
ends  in  p,  h,  t;,  ^,  A,  ok,  ek,  or  et,^  The  element  of  case  follows  the 
plural  element  if  there  be  no  possessive  suffix ;  and  it  follows  that 
suffix  if  there  be  one.^^ 

The  genitive  or  possessive  may  be  expressed  by  the  stem  form  of 
the  noun  going  before  its  governor,  the  latter  taking  the  third  pos- 
sessive suffix  to  represent  the  former,  and  therefore,  of  the  same 
number  as  it.  If  the  genitive  is  used  without  its  governor  being 
expressed,  the  stem  form  will  take  the  demonstrative  element  -S  to 

1  Osink,  pp.  172, 176-180.           «  Ibid.  pp.  181,  280.  >  Ibid.  p.  171. 

*  Ibid.  p.  234.                                »  Ibid.  p.  221-228.  •  Ibid.  p.  194-202. 

7  Ibid.  p.  208.                               8  Ibid.  p.  186.  »  Ibid.  p.  188-185. 

»  Ibid.  pp.  182,  187. 
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n«|gliboiir 

represent  its  governor  if  singular,  -ei  if  plural,  as  a*  somsed  *  e,  Uie 
neighbour's.  If  the  genitive  relation  is  stronger,  or  enters  less  readilj 
into  the  idea  of  the  genitive,  it  takes  the  postpositional  affix  -nak, 

the  boy  the  book  his 

which  signifies  of  or  to,  as  a'  Jtwnak  a*  konve^  the  boy's  book.* 
It  seems  that  if  several  nouns  be  in  apposition,  the  postposition  of 

case  is  taken  only  by  the  last;  this  is  so  at  least  with  genitives 

having  the  postposition  nak.^ 
When  the  genitive  follows  its  governor  this  has  still  the  possessive 

suffix,  but  the  genitive  then  always  has  -nak ;  ^  for  the  reason  of  ite 

following  is  that  the  governor  does  not  combine  with  it  closely  enough 

to  be  thought  as  determined  by  it;  and  this  detachment  of  the 

genitive  renders  nak  necessary. 

115.  The  adjective  generally  precedes  its  substantive,  but  if  an 
emphasis  affects  it,  it  may  follow ;  for  the  emphasis  detaches  it  from 
the  substantive,  so  that  the  substantive  does  not  merge  itself  in  the 
adjective  as  determined  by  it.  When  it  thus  follows  the  substantive, 
the  element  of  case  or  number  is  taken  by  it  as  well  as  by  the 
substantive,  but  when  it  precedes  the  substantive,  it  does  not  take 
those  elements.^  When  used  as  a  substantive  it  is  declined  like  one. 
For  the  adjective,  and  in  many  instances  the  adverb^  may  be  used 

the   litfge  obj. 

as  a  substantive,  as  a'  va4'o  *  ^,  the  large  one.' 

Adjectives  form  a  comparative  degree  by  taking  -a5&,  and  a  6up»- 
lative  by  prefixing  leg-  to  the  comparative  (75) ;  and  when  these  are 
used  without  their  substantive  being  expressed,  they  take,  if  the 
adjective  be  not  of  more  than  two  syllables,  -xk  or  -tX»z,  which  is  pro* 
bably  pronominal  A  stronger  superlative  is  formed  by  prefixing 
legisleg-  to  the  comparative.  If  any  adjective  suffers  any  change  in 
its  stem  in  taking  the  objective  case  or  the  plural,  it  suffers  the  same 
change  in  comparison. 

Substantives  may  be  used  as  adjectives,  and  take  the  d^rees  of 
comparison,  as  ember,  a  man ;  ernberehh,  more  human ;  ordog^  Satan ; 
ordogebb,  more  Satan-like.* 

Adverbs  also  are  compared,  as  oda  there,  odabb  farther,  be  inside, 
belebb  more  inwards.^ 

There  are  fifteen  suffixes  given  for  the  formation  ,of  derivative 
adjectives,  some  of  which  are  also  used  to  form  substantives.^  The 
so-called  compound  adjectives  are  'not  true  compoimds.     They  do  not 

gold  oolonr 

observe  the  vowel  harmony,  as  aran'einu,  of  a  gold  colour.^  And  in 
the  comparative  or  superlative  degree,  the  first  part  receives  the  suffix 
of  comparison,  while  the  second  remains  unchanged.^ 

singular.        plnraL 

12    3       12   3 

116.  The  personal  pronouns  are  :  en,  te,  o;  mi,  ii,  oh  The  declen- 
sion of  these  differs  somewhat  from  Ostiak.     The  objective  case  of  the 

1  Csink,  pp.  187,  245.  "  Ibid.  pp.  229,  280.  »  Ibid.  p.  205.* 

*  Ibid.  p.  206-210.  »  Ibid.  p.  215.  •  Ibid.  p.  210-212. 

7  Ibid.  p.  212.  «  Ibid.  p.  209. 
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first  and  second  persons  singular  is  forihed  as  in  Samoiede  (84,  86) ;  for 
an  objective  element  ge^  which  reminds  of  Yakut  igi  (9),  is  developed 
by  the  transition  to  the  person  as  an  object,  and  this  element  is 
thought  as  an  appurtenance  belonging  to  the  person,  so  that  the 

I       my 
objective  case  is  en'gem'ety  me;  ie-ge'det,  thee.     In  the  plural  the 
person  takes  up  the  objectivity,  so  that  the  stem  is  the  objective 

we  our 

appurtenance,  mink'et,  us;  U'iek'et,  you.  The  third  person  makes 
the  objective  case  by  taking  4  like  a  substantive ;  ot  bin),  oket  them ; 
but  in  the  singular  sometimes  a  second  t  is  taken,  otet^  With  the 
postpositions  of  case  the  personal  pronouns  combine  as  possessive 
suffixes,  so  that  the  relation  is  thought,  as  in  Ostiak,  as  a  thing 
belonging  to  the  person ;  but  the  stem  of  the  pronoun  does  not,  as  in 
Ostiak,  precede  the  postposition,^  which  seems  to  indicate  that  in 
Hungarian  the  person  is  thought  with  less  strength  as  object  of  the 
relation. 

Possessive  pronouns  are  formed  by  subjoining  to  the  stem  of  the 
personal  pronoun  e  singular,  ei  plural,  with  the  corresponding  pos- 
sessive suffix  added  to  it ;  en'e'niy  mine  ;  mi'e'nk,  ours ;  eu'ei'm^  mine, 
plural ;  mt'ei'nk,  ours,  plural.* 

The  pronouns  ki  who,  mdl  which,  mi  what,  are  both  relative  and 
interrogative ;  they  take  the  case  and  plural  endings.^ 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  agree  with  their  substantives  in  taking 

that  pi. 

the  same  suffixes  of  number  and  relation  which  these  have,  as  02; '  o^ 

art.    man   pL  that  pi.  obj.  art.  boy  pL  obj.  that  out  of 

az  ember-ek,  those  men ;  az  'ok'ot    a*  fiwk'at,  those  boys  i  ah  '  hoi 
art.  room 

a'  sobd'bolj  out  of  that  room ;  but  azon^  that,  and  ezen,  this,  are  in- 
variable.^  The  relative  pronoun  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  number, 
and  takes  the  plural  ending  even  when  the  antecedent,  because  it 
follows  a  numeral,  has  not  it.^ 

117.  The  vowel  of  the  last  syllable  of  a  verbal  stem  not  mono- 
syllabic is  omitted,  if  it  be  short,  before  all  the  grammatical  suffixes, 
provided  that  the  consequent  concurrence  of  consonants  suits  the 
habits  of  utterance,  as  /,  n,  r,  or  z  before  or  after  g^h  ox  d  before  z, 
If  niy  n,  r  with  each  other  or  with  sibilants ;  d  oi  t  before  r.'  The 
verbal  stem  always  ends  in  a  consonant^ 

A  few  monosyllabic  verbal  stems  ending  in  v  and  in  ^,  drop  these 
before  an  initial  consonant  of  suffix,  and  lengthen  the  preceding 
vowel ;  others  assimilate  t;  to  the  initial  consonant  of  the  suffix.^ 

A  few  monosyllabic  verbal  stems  double  the  consonant  of  tense  and 
mood,®  which  is  probably  due  to  a  lost  final  consonant  of  the  stem. 

Verbal  stems  ending  in  ed^  ody  ud,  are  apt  to  change  d  to  sin  the 
present,  to  t;  in  the  imperfect.  ^^ 

118.  There  is  a  remarkable  development  of  derivative  verbal 

1  Csink,  p.  217.  «  Ibid.  p.  218.  >  Ibid.  pp.  218,  219. 

*  Ibid.  p.  233.  *  Ibid.  p.  274.  •  Ibid  p.  109. 

'  Ibid.  p.  108.  »  Ibid.  p.  110.  »  Ibid.  p.  111. 

10   TKi^    »    11>> 


o  iDia.  p.  iiu. 
"  Ibid.  p.  112. 
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stems  fonned  bj  subjoining  to  the  root  the  following  elements:^ 
passive,  -at,  but  if  the  lOot  ends  in  t  preceded  by  a  long  vowel,  or  if 
it  have  more  than  one  syllable,  the  passive  has  -/o^  /  causative  -^oi, 
sometimes  -cU,  the  stem  being  thought  as  passive  and  the  difiereDca 
being  in  the  persons;  frequentative,  -gat,  -kal,  -des;  diminutive  frequen- 
tative, t.e.,  often,  a  little  at  a  time,  -dogdl  used  with  roots  endbg 
in  Z  or  r  /  potential,  -?uU,  which  may  be  added  to  other  deiivatiTes ; 
future  of  conditionality,  necessity,  duty,  -and^  which  may  be  added  to 
the  other  derivatives  ;  diminutive,  -irU ;  reciprocal,  -ked.  These  are 
given  by  the  grammarian  of  the  language  only  as  specimens  of  the 
fertility  of  the  Hungarian  verb.  The  following  examples  also  are 
given  :  mozog,  be  in  motion ;  mozg'ot,  move ;  moz'duly  move  one's  self; 
nwz'dit^  put  in  motion ;  mozg'a'doz^  be  in  repeated  motion ;  mozTOJi, 
stir.  Many  of  these  verbal  stems  are  used  metaphorically;  tL« 
following  are  given  as  examples :  ves,  perish ;  ffe8%  causative,  lo^ 
(permit  to  perish) ;  ves't'e'get^  squander  (let  become  loet  frequently) ; 
ves'te'gd,  be  idle  (lose  time  continually  or  frequently);  ves'e^kfti, 
quarrel  (lose  words  and  friendship  for  one  another). 

119.  There  are  only  two  tenses  in  familiar  use,  one  for  present  asd 
future,  and  another  for  past ;  the  stem  of  the  former  is  the  stem  of 
the  verb,  that  of  the  latter  adds  to  the  stem  of  the  verb  -i  preceded  bj 
a  vowel  when  this  is  necessary  to  facilitate  utterance.  Tliere  is  also 
an  imperfect  or  remote  present  and  a  pluperfect^  which,  however,  are 
used  only  in  solemn  speech,  as  well  as  a  compound  future,  which  is 
probably  a  European  invention  not  originally  in  the  language.' 

There  are,  besides  the  indicative  mood,  an  optative  and  a  contin- 
gent. The  imperative  and  optative  moods  add  to  the  stem  of  the 
verb  -^,  subject  to  euphonic  change  (HI) ;  the  contingent  adds  -n, 
which  is  preceded  by  a  vowel  when  the  perfect  4  requires  one.' 

Every  tense  and  mood  has  two  sets  of  personal  terminations,  one 
when  the  object  is  defined  by  the  definite  article,  by  a  demonstntive 
pronoun,  or  by  a  possessive  suffix,  when  it  is  the  third  personal  pro- 
noun, the  reflexive  of  the  subject,  or  a  proper  name  not  used  generally 
like  a  common  noun ;  ^  the  other  when  there  is  either  no  object,  or 
an  object  not  thus  definite.  And  besides  these  there  is  another  set 
of  person  endings  for  passives  and  neutro-passives,  the  latter  being 
analogous  to  the  middle  voice  in  Greek.  The  definite  persons  of  the 
third  singular  and  all  the  plural  in  the  present  indicative  take  before 
them  y  subject  to  euphonic  change,^  doubtless  to  represent  the 
object.  And  when  a  verb  in  the  first  person  singular  governs  the 
second  person  singular  as  its  direct  object,  whatever  be  the  tense  or 
mood,  the  person  ending  takes  before  it  /  to  denote  the  object  and 
becomes  laky  and  this  may  need  a  vowel  before  it  to  facilitate  utter- 
ance. 

The  following  are  the  elements  of  tense,  mood,  and  person,  in  which 
the  vowels  are  subject  to  change  for  the  vowel  harmony  : 

1  Csink,  p.  118-118.  «  Ibid.  pp.  119,  268. 

«  Ibid.  pp.  122,  123,  267,  268.  '  *  Ibid.  pp.  266,  267. 

B  Ibid.  p.  122-159. 
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Indefinite.                                            Definite, 
singular.                    pluraL                   singular.                  plural. 

Present 
Imperfect 

Perfect 

OpUtive 

Ck>ntingent 

123           12           3            123 
-ok  -8     — ,       'Unk  -tok     -naik;        -<w»   -od    -a, 
'ik   -dl    -a,        -^nk   -Stok    -dnak;      -dm   -dd   -d, 
-^tam-tdl  -t,        'tunk  -tatok  -tandk;    -tarn  -tad  -ta» 
•yak  -ydl  -ycn^    -yunk  -yatok  -yanctk  ;   -yam  -yad  -ya, 
'fiik  -ndl  -fia,    ^ndnk  -ndtok  -ndnak;  -ndm  'Uad  -no. 

Passive  and  middle, 
singular.                          plural. 

12        3 
-nib   -dtok    -dk, 
'6k   'dtok    -dk. 
-tuk  -tdkok  -tdk. 
"yuk-ydtok-ydk, 
'■n6k  -ndtok  -ndk* 

Present 

Imperfect 

Perfect 

Optative 

Contingent 

12       3            12            8 
-om     -ol     'ik,        -unk    -tok       -fuik. 
'dm     'dl     -ik,       -dnk     -dtok     -dnak, 
-tam   'tdl    't,         -tunk    -tatok   -tanak  or  -tok, 
-yam  -ydl  -y€k,      -yunk  -yatok  -yanak. 
-ndm  -ndl  -nek»     -ndnk  -ndtok  -ndnak. 

The  termination  for  first  singular  governing  second  singular  is 
present  -lak^  perfect  4alak,  optative  -yalak,  contingent  -ndlak,^ 

All  verbs  ivhich  take  a  connective  vowel  before  the  t  of  the  perfect 
to  facilitate  utterance,  take  such  a  vowel  before  all  the  above  termina- 
tions which  begin  with  a  consonant,  except  those  of  the  optative.^ 

It  seems  from  the  person  endings  of  the  verbs  and  the  possessive 
suffixes  (114),  that  the  essential  element  of  the  first  person  is  either  k 
or  m,  the  former  being  the  more  subjective ;  that  of  the  second  person 
8f  I,  d,  or  t,  that  of  the  third  na^  ya,  or  a,  the  more  subjective  preced- 
ing the  less  so.  The  persons  are  less  subjective  in  the  perfect  than  in 
the  present,  in  the  definite  than  in  the  indefinite,  those  of  the  middle 
being  intermediate. 

The  connective  vowel  is  lengthened  in  the  imperfect  by  remotion 
from  the  present,  and  in  the  contingent  by  remotion  from  the  actual 

The  definite  persons  seem  to  have  more  vowel  as  connective  than 
the  indefinite,  as  if,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  in  Ostiak  (106),  there  was 
more  sense  of  process  in  the  former. 

The  second  person  singular,  when  most  subjective  (s),  has  im- 
mediate connection  with  the  verb,  but  when  it  is  less  subjective  {I) 
the  connection  is  less  immediate.  The  demonstrative  element  in  the 
second  person  is  perhaps  then  felt  more  strongly  so  as  to  make  the 
person  a  heavier  element  than  either  first  or  more  abstract  third,  and 
tend  to  require  a  stronger  connective  element  But  when  still  less 
subjective  (d)  it  is  more  abstract  and  more  easily  connected. 

A  pluperfect  is  expressed  by  using  after  the  perfect  vala^  the  third 
singular  imperfect  of  the  verb  to  be,  or  volt  its  third  singular  perfect,^ 

find 

as  ialdl'tam  vala  or  voliy  I  had  found;  taloMam  seems  to  be  the 
subject  of  vala  or  volt  So  in  the  English  phrase  it  was  that  I  have 
found  it ;  the  fact  is,  in  truth,  demonstrated  as  a  noun  by  that 

A  compound  future  is  formed  by  the  infinitive  of  the  verb,  followed 
by  the  present  indefinite  or  present  definite  of  fog^  seize,  according  as 
the  verb  has  not  or  has  a  definite  object.^ 

^  Csink,  p.  122-159.  •  Ibid.  p.  124.  «  Ibid.  p.  132. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  26,  26.  »  Ibid.  p.  126. 
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An  optative  past  is  expressed  by  the  perfect^  followed  by  l^en,  \k 
third  singular  optative  of  lenjii  to  become ;  ^  and  a  contingent  pasti! 
expressed  by  the  perfect,  followed  by  volna^  the  third  singular  conns- 
gent  of  volfii  to  be.* 

The  optative  is  used  for  an  imperative,  but  may  then  drop  the  &^ 
ing  of  second  singular  if  not  definite,  and  take  d  instead  of  |^  ii 
definite,  as  talcUy  find,  talald  find  it' 

The  infinitive  is  formed  by  subjoining  -ni  to  the  verbal  stem.* 

The  participles  are  formed  by  -van  for  present^  -txi  for  past;  tht 
latter  was  used  formerly  with  the  possessive  afiixes  in  the  same  aenBt 
as  the  Latin  ablative  absolute.  There  are  also  verbal  adjectives  ci 
nouns  in  -o  for  present,  -ort,  4  for  past,  which  govern  like  the  verb.' 
The  participle  in  -va,  when  predicate  with  a  plural  subject,  takes  tk 
plural  ending.^ 

120.  Besides  the  derivative  verbs  above  mentioned,  which  are  foncei 
from  any  verb,  there  are  also  derivative  verbs  which  may  themsehes 
furnish  the  simple  stem  from  which  the  first-mentioned  derivatira? 
may  spring.     Verbs  may  be  formed  from  nominal  stems  by  adding  4, 
-ol,  -el,  mostly  neuter ;  -ul  neuter ;  -og  intransitive ;  -ingy  -ong^  -eng,  -gat, 
-at,  preceded  by  a  vowel,  causative;  -2,  4t  active;  -^ioz  neuter;  -ha^ 
active  diminutive ;  -kody  -od  middle ;  4al  neuter ;  4(d  active ;  -az  deriva- 
tive substantives,  denoting  those  who  follow  an  occupation,  used  bs 
verbs ;  and  from  other  verbs  derivative  verbs  are  formed  in  surprisiQg 
abundance.^    Verbs  are  said  also  to  be  compounded  by  prefixicg 
adverbs  and  prepositions ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  postpositzons  of 
case  which  are  suffixed  to  nouns  when  used  as  component  prepositions 
of  verbs  have  always  attached  to  them  the  possessive  suffix  of  the  thini 
person  singular.^    This  suffix  furnishes  an  abstract  object  without 
which  they  cannot  be  thought  separately ;  and  its  use  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  preposition  is  not  properly  compounded  with  the  verb,  but 
independent  of  it.     This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  verbs  which 
are  said  to  be  compounded  with  the  adverbs  fel,  le^  meg^  &&,  these 
are  in  construction  separable  from  the  verbs.     They  follow  the  verb  as 
often  as  the  emphasis  is  on  the  preceding  substantive  or  on  the  verb 
itself,  and  may  be  separated  from  the  verb  by  the  conjunction  of  the 
sentence,  or  by  the  verb  fog  as  auxiliary  of  the  future  tense.^    Moie- 

bring 

over,  the  vowel  harmony  is  not  observed  by  them,  as  o««e-A<wnt,  toget 
up  (a  quantity).* 

121.  The  verb  to  have  is  expressed  by  the  construction  of  swn  for 
habeo.^^ 

There  is  great  freedom  in  the  arrangement  of  the  members  of  the 
sentence ;  but  generally  the  subject  holds  its  natural  place  before  the 
verb,  the  qualifying  word  precedes  the  qualified,  and  the  genitive  its 
governor.  The  verb  is  not  ordinarily  preceded  by  its  objects  and  con- 
ditions as  in  Tartar,  Mongolian,  and  Tungusian;   and  it  may  be 

»  Csink,  pp.  68,  125.  «  Ibid.  pp.  26,  126.  »  IbidL  pp.  125,  127. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  125,  128.  »  Ibid  pp.  161,  239,  271.  •  Ibid.  p.  16S-169. 

'  Ibid,  pp  169, 170.  »  Ibid.  p.  279.  •  Ibid.  p.  299. 

w  Ibid.  p.  48. 
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observed  that  there  is  much  less  sense  of  conditions  of  a  fact  in  Hnn- 
garian,  and  consequently  a  deficiency  of  a  true  subjunctive  or  gerund. 

The  imperfect  compounds  which  are  so  much  used  are  a  very 
remarkable  feature  in  Hungftrian.  These  formations,  as  has  been 
shown  (113,  115,  120),  are  not  truly  compounded  into  single  words ; 
yet  in  their  meaning  there  is  great  fusion  of  the  elements  of  thought 
-which  their  parts  express.  And  a  tendency  of  words  to  coalesce  when 
often  used  together  to  express  the  same  combination  of  ideas  may  be 
observed  in  Finnish  and  in  the  kindred  languages.  Castren  says  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  join  words  together  in  Samoiede,^  and  he 
describes  compounds  in  Tscheremissian  and  Sirianian,  some  of  which, 
at  least  in  the  former,  are  mere  juxtaposition  of  words  which  have 
coalesced. 

122.  The  following  are  examples  of  the  Hungarii&n  language : 

who  that  time      at       Turk  •  country    in     be  perf.  not  defend 
(1.)  Hunadi  ki  ak'kor-i'ban  Torokor  *  mg '  ban  vol't  new  ved' 
poten.  perf.  8d  nng.  def .  self  his  obj.  dem.  under  belonging  to    oalumnj      pi.  agajnat 

liet      '     te  mag'd  '  t  axon  aid    '  void     rdgalmazdrok  dlen 

art.  which  with  art.  evil  minded  3d  pen.  obj.        attack      8d  sing.  perf.  def. 

a'   mell  •  ekkel  a'  ros  lelk'u  Cilley    o   •  tet    megtamad     '    ta 

thongh  know  Sd  sing.  perf.  def.  what  obj.  machination  art.  wicked  counsel 

ambar  iud      '      ta  mi  '  t      mivd     a'  gonoa  tand^  "nok^  &c. 

Hunadi,  who  at  that  time  was  in  Turkey,  could  not  defend  himself 
against  the  underhand  calumnies  with  which  the  evil-minded  Cilley 
attacked  him,  though  he  knew  what  machinations  the  wicked  coun- 
sellor, &c'  Aid  vcdo  is  an  improper  compound,  valo  being  a  verbal 
adjective;'  rd  galmazasok  is  another,  rd  being  the  postpositional 
suffix  ra,  on,  with  possessive  suffix  of  third  person  ^  (120)  ;  galmazds 
seems  to  be  a  derivative  noun  akin  to  dcdaz'ni,  to  defame ;  there  is 
a  derivative  suffix,  cnuds,  which  forms  abstract  verbal  nouns;  ros 
lelkii  is  an  improper  compound,  being  rather  a  juxtaposition  of  two 
words  which  do  not  agree  in  vowel  harmony ;  meg  tamadta  also 
is  an  improper  compound,  meg  expresses   completeness   or  force, 

art.  what 
iamad  means  to  rise ;  nok  is  derivative  of  the  agent  (2.)  A*  mell 
man  pL  sacrifice  for  not  fall  perf.  3d  pi.  mid.  art.  tyrant  sword  his  to  that 
ferfirak  cUdoz'attd  nem  es  't  *  ek  <£  zamok  pallos'd'nak  az, 
pi.  obj.  far  country  iu  persecute  Sd  sing,  imperf.  def.  intrigues  Ms  by 
okat  messe  fold  '  on  tUddz       •        e  t*elsdven'i'vel,vrhsLt  men 

fell  not  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  tyrant's  sword,  them  he  persecuted  in 
distant  countries  by  his  intrigues ;  ^  cUdozoU  is  verbal  noun  formed 
from  aJdozJii,  to  sacrifice ;  t^elsoven  must  be  a  compound ;  -4  is  third 

occupation  3d  sing.  suff.  after 

singular  suffix  of  plural  noun.     (3.)  Pest  megsdll'ds    '    a        utdn 

art.  Austrian  leader     around     lying   village  pi.  in   quarter       3d  sing,  imper.  def. 

az  osfrdk  vez'er  koriUeUe  fekv'o  falv'ok'ba  besdllds'ol     •    d 

soldier  his  obj. 

hxtona'i  *  t,  after  the  occupation  of  Pest  the  Austrian  leader  quartered 
his  soldiers  in  the  surrounding  villages ;  ^  sdUds  is  verbal  noun  formed 
from  the  verbal  stem  sSlly  and  is  the  root  of  a  derivative  verb  soMdsol^ 

^  Castren,  Tscheremiss.  Gram.,  p.  4.  '  GBink,  p.  273. 

'  Ibid.  p.  204.  «  Ibid.  p.  170.  «  Ibid.  p.  283. 
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it  is  qualified  by  meg  in  the  first  instance,  which  gives  it  f oioe,  and  in 
the  second  its  derivative  verb  is  qualified  by  be^  inside ;  ^  the  root  d 
korulette  is  kor^  a  circle,  hence  kdrtU  as  a  circle ;  -eite  seems  akin  to 


the  termination  of  the  verbal  adjective  of  the  past.      (4.)  A'  Kapdaai 

battle  after   art.  Anitrian  army   back      drive     pass.  pres.  part.        towiida  ttkk 

fata  utdn  az  ostrak  sereg  vissa'sor'onga'tat  *  van  Ped  fdt  kt 
with  and  ballet  with  threaten  3d  sing,  perl  indef.  all   that  pi.  to  who  pL  diyilgi 

tal  68   goio '  vol  feneget      •      ett  mind  az'olcnakki'k  Mr^ 

inf.  dare  3d  pL  cont  that  the  glory  adj.  adv.  victorj  adj.  empecw  ansj 
td'ni  met    •   nek     hoi  a'  dito'seg'es  '  en  doz'eddm'es  i^asar'i  9ereg 

back  move  a  from  to   travel  verb.  adj.  jonmeTmaa  ail 

visaavonvl.  Ed  Debred'en'bol  Pest're  utaz  *  o  vandorlegm  oz 
Aostrian  camp  on    across^    travel  3d  sing,  perf .  way  his  in    Austrian  officer  ^ 

ostrak  tabor'on  keresttU  ut'az  '  ott;  ut'  ya'han  ostrak  tist '  ek' 
hj     ask    pass.  part,  if  know  3d  sing,   aught  obj.  art.  pL  coDeemiag  ksov 

tol  kerdes'tet '  ve  hatud  *    e      vcUamt't   a*  Madar'ok    feldl     Ua' 

1st  sing,  of  course  say   3d  sing,  imperf.  yet    again   that    back  move  3d  pL  when 
ok        bizon  mxmd     '    d  meg  pedig  liod  vissavomUtiak ;  mer 

to    where  to         ask    3d  sing.  pres.  mid.  joy  with  the    former  all 

ref  mer  ref  kerdez     •     ik  drom'mel  az  eldhb'iek   mind  Pest 

towards   say    the  traveller 

fete  mond  a'  vandor.  After  the  battle  of  Kapolna  the  Austrian  anny 
being  driven  back  towards  Pest  threatened  with  stick  and  bullet  all 
those  who  would  dare  to  divulge  that  the  gloriously  victorious  armjot 
the  emperor  was  retreating.  A  journeyman  travelling  from  Debretsen 
to  Pest  went  across  the  Austrian  camp  on  his  way ;  being  asked  bj 
Austrian  officers  if  he  knew  aught  of  the  Hungarians.  Of  course  I  do, 
said  he,  and  that  is,  they  are  retreating.  Where  to  f  where  to  f  asked 
the  former  with  joy.  All  towards  Pest,  answers  the  traveller.*  Kapd- 
nai,  ta^ari^  are  adjectives  formed  with  i ;  soronga  is  a  derived  verb 
from  a  root,  «or,  from  which  comes  sorita'niy  to  press ;  hirestd  is  a 
verb  derived  from  Mr,  reputation,  or  from  hires,  by  the  active  element 
id  ;  difo  is  an  adjective  signifying  glorious ;  ditoseg,  glory  ;  -es  forms 
adjectives,  and  -en  adverbs ;  doz  is  stem  of  the  verb  to  overcome ; 
doz'edelm,  a  derived  substantive,  victory ;  tdaz  is  a  verbal  stem  derived 
from  uty  way  ;  kerdes,  derived  from  ker,  ask ;  dobb  is  the  comparative, 
and  it  takes  the  suffix  ik,  &c.,  when  the  substantive  ia  not  mentioned.' 


TSCHEREMISSIAK 

123.  The  Tscheremisses  belong  to  the  south-eastern  branch  of  the 
aborigines  of  Eussia,  who  seem  to  have  inhabited  that  country  prioi 
to  the  invasion  of  it  by  the  Slavonic  nations.  The  region  occupied  by 
this  branch  of  the  old  population  comprehended  the  countries  on  the 
Volga  and  the  Lower  Kama,  and  the  plains  reaching  thence  towards 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas>  At  present  the  Tscheremisses  dwell 
between  the  Volga  and  the  Sura,  where  the  country  rises  into  a 
plateau  covered  with  oak  forests.  They  inhabit  low  huts  in  the 
forests ;  and  are  very  slow  in  adopting  agricultural  habits.^ 

1  Csink,  p.  214.  *    «  Ibid.  p.  288.  >  Ibid,  p,  207. 

«  Prichard's  Besearchee,  vol.  ill.  p.  277.  ^  Ibid.  p.  318. 
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124.  The  Tscberemissian  consonants  are  TC,  k,  g^  y^  f ,  f,  z^  i,  t\  d, 
«,  2,  r,  Z,  w,  /,  r,  py  bf  m;  f  is  rarely  used.  The  medials  ^,  ^,  c^ 
between  two  vowels  are  aspirated;  k  has  a  guttural,  and  I  a  hard 
utterance.^ 

The  vowels  are  a,  o,  u  hard,  d',  o,  ii  soft,  and  e,  t  middle ;  e  and  t 
may  occur  in  the  same  word  with  hard  or  soft  vowels ;  but  these  do 
not  properly  occur  with  each  other.  In  the  same  root  they  never 
co-exist,^  but  some  affixes  have  become  fixed  in  their  vowels  so  as  not 
to  change  them  for  the  sake  of  harmony  with  the  root  And  thus 
the  first  law  of  vowel  harmony  has  become  somewhat  impaired  in 
Tscberemissian.^ 

125.  There  is  another  difference  in  the  utterance  of  the  vowels ; 
they  are  either  reduced  to  sheva  or  emphatia  The  difference  is  thus 
described  by  Castren :  '*  IUcb  pronuntiantur  aono  eeleri  aures  pcene 
jprcBterldbente,  confuso ;  harum  vero  aonus  plenior  Icdior  gravior  est 
quam  ipsarum  earum  quw  proprio  nomine  voccUes  appeUuntur"  * 
The  shevas  are  only  found  in  short  unaccented  syllables,  and  serve 
principally  to  help  the  utterance  of  concurrent  consonants.  More- 
over, unaccented  syllables  at  the  end  of  words  are  often  reduced  to 
sheva,  and  then  drop  the  vowel  both  before  another  word  and  before 
a  suffix ;  a  in  an  unaccented  final  syllable  approaches  in  pronunciation 
to  d'.^  A  more  accurate  observation  of  the  vowel  sounds  in  Tscbere- 
missian confirmed  Castren  in  this  distinction  which  he  drew  between 
emphatic  vowels  and  shevas ;  and  led  him  to  perceive  that  the  former 
were  independent  of  any  particular  consonants,  and  that  the  latter 
may  be  in  any  short  unaccented  syllable  and  even  in  mono- 
syllables. A  in  the  first  syllable  is  generally  emphatic,  and  is 
pronounced  almost  as  o.^ 

This  peculiarity  of  utterance  seems  to  prevail  also  in  Lapland ;  it 
is  thus  described  by  Scheffer  :  "  The  Laplanders  have  a  peculiar  way 
of  pronouncing  words,  according  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  express 
them  in  ^tters ;  for  they  do  mouth  out  all  their  words  so  that  the 
vowels  might  be  heard  loud  enough,  but  the  other  letters  come  very 
softly  out.  They  do  also  quite  cut  off  and  drown  the  last  syllables, 
especially  of  nouns."  ® 

In  Tscberemissian  not  only  the  vowel  of  the  last  syllable  of  a  stem 
is  liable  to  change,  but  the  other  vowels  also,  as  seclery  sidir,  star ; 
koat,  kuaif  strength.^ 

126.  In  disyllables  the  first  syllable  is  often  accented,  but  often  it 
is  the  second ;  if  it  be  the  first,  then  most  frequently,  at  least  with 
some  speakers,  the  second  has  a  lighter  accent,  which  reduces  or  does 
away  with  the  stronger  accent  of  the  first.  ^ 

In  polysyllables  the  accent  may  fall  on  the  first  syllable  or  on  the 
second.  It  often  falls  on  the  last  syllable  of  trisyllables,  and  the 
vowel  of  the  preceding  syllable  is  sometimes  elided.®  But  poly- 
syllables are  generally  derived  from  primitive  disyllables,  and  the 

^  Castren,  Tscheremiss.  Gram.,  sect  2.  '  Ibid.  Pref.  sect.  8. 

'  Ibid.  Gram.,  sect.  3.  *  Ibid.  sect.  1.  '  Ibid.  Fref.  sect  1. 

'  Scheffer's  Lapland,  chap.  xv.  p.  79.  '  Castren,  Fref.  sect.  2. 

B  Ibid,  sect  6. 
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accentuation  of    these  is,   for    the   most    part^   preserved    in    the 
derivatives. 

In  the  so-called  compounds  each  component  retains  its  own  accent ; 
except  when  the  first  is  a  monosyllable,  for  then  generally  the  accent 
is  on  the  second.^  The  independent  accentuation  of  the  components 
seems  to  indicate  that  they  are  not  really  compounded  into  one  word, 
and  when  they  do  not  agree  in  the  vowel  harmony  they  cannot  be  so 
(124) ;  but  often  the  vowels  of  the  second  component  are  changed  so 
as  to  harmonise  with  those  of  the  first  ;^  which  indicates  a  com- 
bination of  the  two. 

127.  Two  consonants  cannot  concur  in  the  same  syllable,  unless  one 
of  them  be  a  liquid  nasal  or  sibilant.^  The  tenues,  tenuis  aspirates 
8  and  8  being  called  hard  and  the  other  consonants  soft,  it  is  a  law 
that  a  hard  consonant  cannot  follow  a  soft  of  the  same  organ  ;  and  to 
avoid  such  concurrence  the  hard  consonant  is  apt  to  become  soft,  ».«., 
medial,  even  when  it  is  not  in  the  same  word,  but  in  the  beginning  of 
a  following  word.  Often  hard  consonants  become  soft  after  a  vowel, 
especially  in  the  end  of  a  word.  On  the  other  hand,  soft  consonants 
become  hard  after  hard  consonants,  and  in  the  end  of  a  word  a  soft 
consonant  becomes  hard  most  frequently  though  not  always.  If  in 
the  end  of  a  word  a  soft  consonant  precedes  a  hard,  it  too  becomes 
hard.  A  soft  consonant  is  seldom  found  in  the  beginning  of  a 
separate  word,  but  if  a  word  be  joined  with  another  wonl,  the  initial 
of  the  second  is  softened.  A  soft  initial  of  one  word  after  a  hard 
final  of  another  is  sometimes  hardened,  but  on  account  of  the  very 
great  proclivity  to  soft  utterance  a  sheva  or  en  is  often  added  to  the 
hard  final  and  then  the  soft  initial  remains  unchanged.  When  the 
same  or  a  cognate  consonant  ends  one  word  or  syllable,  and  begins 
another,  the  first  is  apt  to  be  dropped.^  Final  m  before  initial  g  often 
becomes  n  (n) ;  initial  p  after  final  vowel  sometimes  becomes  v,  and 
initial  v  after  final  m  sometimes  becomes  b  ;  d(  is  sometimes  changed 
tor^.* 

128.  The  substantive  has  no  grammatical  gender,  nor  dual  number. 
Its  case  endings  are  : 

Ablative  (from,  out )  j^x 

of,  along)    j 

Superlative  (beyond) .  -kadi* 

Caritive  (without)      .  -te 

Instrumental  .  -ton 

Comitative  (with)      .  -ka  -ke 


These  case  suffixes  when  attached  to  a  stem  which  ends  in  a  con- 
sonant are  preceded  by  a  vowel,  when  this  is  needed  to  facilitate  utter- 
ance. They  all  except  the  superlative  and  instrumental  change  their 
vowels  when  this  is  required  by  the  law  of  vowel  harmony.  And  they 
are  subjoined  to  the  element  of  plurality.     The  other  relations  which 

^  Gastren,  Gram.,  aect  8.  >  Ibid.  Beet.  8.  '  Ibid,  sect  5. 

«  Ibid,  sect  6.  >  Ibid.  sect.  7. 


Nominative 

• 

Genitive    . 

— ,  or  -w 

Accusative 

.     -m 

Dative 

-Ian 

Consecutive  (after)    , 

'lanin 

Illative  (into)    . 

-ska 

Inessive  (in) 

•8ia 
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in  Finnish  are  denoted  by  case  endings  are  in  Tscberemissian  denoted 
by  separate  postpositions.^  And  these  are  for  the  most  part  cases  of 
nouns  whose  stem  often  still  exists  as  a  noun.  Those  conjunctions 
also  which  are  not  borrowed  from  Bussian  are  very  few  and  enclitic.^ 
The  suffix  of  plurality  is  vuld,  it  retains  its  soft  vowels,  even  when 
those  of  the  stem  are  hard ;  ^  which  seems  to  indicate  for  it  as  well  as 
for  the  superlative  and  instrumental  case  elements,  imperfect  com- 
bination with  the  stem. 

129.  The  adjective,  when  used  attributively,  precedes  its  sub- 
stantive, and  is  not  declined.* 

A  comparative  degree  is  expressed  by  -rak,  which  is  also  a 
diminutive  suffix ;  for  when  there  is  no  object  of  comparison,  it 
denotes  a  small  degree  of  the  quality ;  when  there  is,  it  denotes  a 
somewhat  greater  degree  of  the  quality  than  that  which  belongs  to 
that  other  object  So  in  English  we  say  rather  good  when  we  would 
denote  a  small  degree  of  goodness  (75).  When  the  object  of  com- 
parison is  expressed,  it  is  put  in  the  ablative ;  and  an  adjective  in  the 
positive  degree  when  thus  constructed  with  an  ablative  assumes  the 
significance  of  a  comparative  degree.  The  superlative  is  expressed  by 
means  of  separate  adverb&^ 

singular.  plural, 

n        2        3^     "l      2       3^ 

130.  The  personal  pronouns  are :  min,  tin,  tidd ;  mdy  td,  nind ;  to 
the  plural  forms  vuld  may  also  be  subjoined.     The  possessive  personal 

■ingulur.  plural. 

1      2^^T^    1         2       S" 

suffixes  are :  -em,  -et,  -ze ;  -no,  -da,  -st.^  The  third  personal  pronoun, 
both  singular  and  plural,  is  declined  like  the  nouns,  but  has  only  the 
same  cases  as  the  first  and  second.  The  first  and  second  singular  are 
almost  regular  in  the  genitive  and  accusative,  but  in  the  dative,  abla- 
tive, superlative,  and  instrumental  they  subjoin  the  possessive  suffix  of 
the  person  to  the  element  of  case.  In  the  dative,  however,  the  suffix 
of  the  first  person  seems  to  be  assimilated  and  absorbed  by  the  n  of  the 
case  ending,  and  in  both  first  and  second  the  stem  is  changed ;  in  the 
plural  they  subjoin  the  possessive  suffix  to  the  stem  in  the  genitive 
and  accusative,  and  to  the  element  of  case  in  the  other  cases. 

Nominative  mm  tin  md  id 

Genitive  minHn  tin'in      ,  mdm'nd'n  tdm'dd'n 

Accusative  min'im  tiwim  mdm'nd'm  tdm'dd'm    \ 

Dative  me'ldn  te'lwt  md'ld*nd  td'ldn'dd 

Ablative  min'gif'em  tin'git'et  md-gif'nd  td'gif'td 

Superlative  min'gadf'em  tin-gadf-et  mdgadf'na  td'gadf'ta 

Instrumental  min'donem  tin'don'et  md'don'na  td'don'da^ 

These  constructions  are  probably  to  be  understood  as  the  similar 
ones  in  Ostiak  (see  104).     The  m,  which  is  added  to  the  stem  in  the 

1  Gastren,  sects.  10-14.  '  Ibid,  sects.  47,  49.  *  Ibid,  sect  16. 

*  Ibid,  sect  16.  <^  Ibid,  sect  28.  .  •  Ibi<^  sect.  24. 
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genitive  and  accusative  plural,  has  probably  a  plural  significaaei 
When  the  first  and  second  personal  pronouns^  without  any  case 
ending,  are  governed  by  separate  postpositions,  these  take  the  pos- 
sessive suffixes,  as  min  vuLn*em^  in  me.^ 

The  reflexive  pronouns  are  in  the  nominative  singular:  mMsi?, 
tin'akej  tidd'ske  ;  in  the  nominative  plural,  md'ske,  or  md'skemli,  &e. 
In  the  genitive  and  accusative  singular  and  plural  she  has  the  Mr 
form  skem,  and  to  it  the  possessive  suffix  is  attached,  and  then  the 
element  of  case.  In  all  the  other  cases  the  stem  is  ske^  and  the  suffix 
of  case  precedes  that  of  person.' 

In  affecting  the  substantive  with  the  possessive  suffixes,  these  nuj 
either  precede  or  follow  the  element  of  case,  except  in  the  accusatiTe, 
in  which  they  always  precede ;  they  may  either  precede  or  foUov  the 
element  of  plurality  vtdd.*  The  accusative  relation  has  closer  oonntc- 
tion  with  the  governor  than  those  of  the  other  cases,  and  is  ooo- 
sequently  less  attracted  by  the  stem  of  the  noun. 

There  is  another  plural  element  -me^,  which  may  be  used  instead  of 
or  along  with  wdd  with  nouns  which  have  the  personal  suffixes;  it 
always  follows  these.* 

The  substantive  affected  with  the  possessive  suffix  may  also  be 
preceded  by  the  personal  pronoun  either  in  its  stem  form  or  in  its 
genitive  case.^ 

Besides  Hddf  there  is  another  demonstrative,  sedd^  that,  which  is 
declined  like  tidd.^  The  interrogatives  are  M,  who?  nuif  whatf  and 
are  similarly  declined.^  From  these  the  following  are  derived  or 
compounded :  koda^  kodaze^  who  f  mada,  what  1  mazara,  manara  quotas 
quantus,  magand  quidis,  tegend  talis,  ku  gundte^  koda  gundi^  kodase 
giindt  aliqui%  ma  (nuida)  giinat  aliquid,  nigvat  nemo,  nimat  nihiL 
In  declension  giindt  remains  unchanged,  and  it  is  the  preceding  pro- 
noun that  is  declined ;  in  the  negatives  tUgu  and  nima  axe  declined, 
and  ai  dt  subjoined  to  the  case  ending.^ 

131.  Abstract  noims  of  quality  are  formed  by  -ro,  nouns  of  the 
agent  by  -oza. 

Adjectives  are  formed  by  -»,  also  by  -da ;  privative  adjectives  by 
'temd,  which  is  formed  fiom  the  caritive  case  ending  te  and  the 
termination  of  past  participle  mo. 

There  are  many  other  nominal  terminations,  -^,  -f,  -k,  -ka,  -^ 
'figa,  &c. 

Present  participles  in  -se  are  also  often  used  as  nouns  of  the  agent; 
and  a  remarkable  formation  of  this  kind  is  made  by  subjoining  -se  to 
the  inessive  case  of  a  noun  of  place,  as  sola^  village,  scla'sia-se^  dweller 
in  a  villaga®  singular.        pliumL 

12   3        12     3 

132.  The  person  endings  of  the  verb  are,  -m,  4,  -s  ;  -na,  -da^  -t  SDme 
verbs  add  to  the  stem  in  the  indicative  a  stronger  element  of  process 
of  being  or  doing  o^  others  a  weaker  6,  so  as  to  form  two  conjugations. 

^  Castren,  sect.  24.  '  Ibid,  sect  26.  *  Ibid,  sect  29. 

^  Ibid.  iect.  28.  "  Ibid,  sect  80.  •  Ibid,  lect  31. 

7  Ibid.  Beet.  32.  •  Ibid.  Prof,  sect  6. 
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The  third  singular  present  in  the  a  conjugation,  instead  of  heing  -as^ 
is  -esy  the  element  of  process  being  wealcened  to  e  /  and  in  the  e  con- 
jugation,  instead  of  being  -esy  it  is  -a,  which  is  probably  a  demon- 
strative element  weaker  than  s,  the  element  of  process  being  dropped. 
In  the  past  the  third  singular  has  no  element  of  person,  and  the 
element  of  tense  is  only  n.  The  third  plural  of  the  present  is  -^U  in 
both  conjugations,  the  a  being  probablv  the  element  of  process  in  the 
a  conjugation,  and  demonstrative  in  the  e  conjugation*  In  the  con- 
tingent and  imperative  the  element  of  third  person  is  -ze  singular,  -st 
plural,  like  the  possessive  suffixes. 

If  the  stem  end  in  a  vowel,  and  belong  to  the  a  conjugation,  it 
drops  the  element  of  process  where  this  is  less  strongly  thought,  that 
is,  in  the  plural  of  the  present  and  throughout  the  past ;  but  if  it  be 
of  the  e  conjugation  it  retains  the  element  of  process  in  both  tenses, 
as  if  it  ended  in  a  consonant.  In  the  e  conjugation  also,  in  other 
parts  than  the  indicative,  if  the  affix  begin  with  a  consonant  the  con- 
course of  too  many  consonants  is  prevented  by  the  insertion  of  a  vowel ; 
in  the  a  conjugation  by  dropping  the  last  consonant  of  the  stem.  The 
e  conjugation  has  more  affinity  for  a  connective  vowel,  because  perhaps 
in  it  the  idea  of  the  stem  is  less  verbal. 

There  are  only  two  tenses,  the  present,  which  may  also  denote  the 
future,  and  the  past.  The  present  adds  -a  or -e  to  the  stem,  the  past 
adds  -na  to  this  vowel  of  process. 

There  is  a  contingent  mood  formed  by  dropping  the  vowel  of  process 

and  subjoining  -ne  to  the  stem.    The  imperative  is  the  simple  stem  in 

second  singular  in  the  a  conjugation,  but  in  the  e  conjugation  it 

pluraL 

Sd  aing.    2       8 

retains  e,  but  subjoins  to  the  stem  for  the  other  persons,    -^e,    -da,  -st 

The  infinitive  in  both  conjugations  adds  -as  to  the  stem ;  and  there 

is  a  future  infinitive  which  adds  -sas.    The  present  participle  adds  'se 

to  the  stem,  and  the  past  participle  adds  -ma;  the  gerund  -nuUaj 

133.  There  are  two  auxiliary  verbs,  ol  be,  and  1%  become,  which 
are  regular  in  their  formations,  and  of  the  a  conjugation ;  ol  is  also 
pronounced  U  or  d. 

It  furnishes  certain  conditional  particles  which  may  be  used  with 

come 

verbs  in  the  indicative  or  in  the  contingent ;  thus  tol'am  ol'ye  veniam 
tol'na'm  ol'ye  venturus  essem;  also  toVam  oVget  si  venero,  tolticm 
ol'gef  si  venturus  sim,  tolnam  ol'get*  si  venerim.  This  participle  gef 
may  be  attached  to  the  stem  of  any  verb  and  be  followed  by  the  pos- 
sessive suffixes,  uz'gef'em  si  viderem.  The  contingent  third  person  of 
ol  may  also  follow  a  verb  tol'at  ol'ne'ze  venias,  toliie'm  ol'ne'zt  venirem, 
tol'na'm  oZ-7ze*ze  venturus  essem.^  So  Castren  gives  these  expressions, 
and  translates  them  without  giving  any  explanation  why  the  past 
tense  of  tol  is  tolnam  instead  of  tolanam  (but  see  125).  tiie  particle 
gefiB  perhaps  postpositional  like  the  ablative  case  ending  gif;  and 

^  Castren,  sects.  84-86.  *  Ibid,  sect  87. 
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then  tiz'gef'em  would  be  in  case  of  my  seeing;  dtfe  corresponds  to 
the  Hungarian  optative  -ya. 

Instead  of  -not,  third  plural  past^  ehe  is  often  used  subjoined  to  the 
stem,  as  uz'ebe,  they  saw.  This  is  doubtless  akin  to  pi  paragogie^ 
third  person  in  Finnish.^ 

The  verb  ol  is  often  subjoined  to  the  predicate,  having  dropped  its 
vowel,'  as  aid'l'din  pater  sum ;  the  verb  It  following  the  infimti?e 
expresses  a  future.' 

134.  As  in  Samoiede,  and  for  the  same  reason  (90)  the  n^;ative  is 
inflected  as  a  verb  in  the  present,  the  contingent^  and  the  impeiatiye. 
Its  stem  in  the  present  is  ak^  and  in  third  person  singular  and  plural 
of  the  present  it  has  no  element  of  person ;  before  the  other  persons  it 
drops  k,  so  that  the  stem  is  a.  This  becomes  e  in  the  contingent 
before  -ne  ;  and  the  third  singular  and  third  plural  are  the  same  in  the 
imperative  as  in  the  contingent,  except  that  in  the  third  singular  impe- 
rative the  person  is  stronger  and  has  closer  union ;  thus  e^ie'ze  third 
singular  contingent,  e'wdze  third  singular  imperative.  In  the  second 
person  both  singular  and  plural  of  the  imperative  the  stem  of  the 
negative  is  t,  which  perhaps  comes  from  the  negative  td  of  nimatf  &c. 
(130),  which  corresponds  to  the  Samoiede  negative  mi. 

The  negative  thus  inflected  in  the  present,  the  contingent,  and  Uie 
imperative  is  followed  by  the  stem  of  the  verb  with  a  added  to  it  if  it 
be  of  the  e  conjugation,  and  -eb  in  third  plural  of  both  conjugations ; 
but  negation  of  the  past  is  differently  expressed.  The  being  or  doing 
of  the  past  has  ceased,  and  it  consequently  is  more  liable  to  be  thought 
as  a  substantive.  As  a  substantive  it  is  thought  in  n^ation  in  this 
language.  The  stem  of  the  verb  is  suffixed  "with  the  caritive  case 
ending  te^  and  to  this  as  to  a  predicate  the  verb  ol  is  attached,  drop- 
ping its  vowel  0  and  taking  the  proper  person  ending.  There  is  also^ 
however,  an  inflected  negative  f ,  which,  followed  by  the  stem  of  the 
verb  as  above,  expresses  a  negative  of  l^e  past  Castren  thinks  that 
this  is  of  Tartar  origin. 

The  infinitive,  gerunds,  and  participles  are  negatived  by  being  fol- 
lowed by  agcU.  01  and  li  are  negatived  like  other  verbs,  except  that 
after  the  present  of  the  negative  ol  becomes  <d.^ 

There  is  also  a  negative  ukcy  to  which  as  to  a  predicate  the  verb  61 
may  be  subjoined,  dropping  o.* 

135.  Derivative  verbs  are  abundant;  the  following  are  some  of 
them  in  first  singular :  verbs  of  becoming,  -emdm ;  causatives,  -^en, 
•Idem;  diminutives,  -lam;  diminutive  causatives,  4iem;  frequenta- 
tives,  'kalem ;  besides  stam  and  others,^  whose  significance  was 
unknown  to  Castren. 

SIEIANIAN. 

136.  The  Siriani  belong  to  another  branch  of  the  old  population  of 
Bussia,  whose  region  lies  to  the  north  of  that  of  the  branch  to  which 

^  Castren,  sect  88.  >  Ibid.  sect.  39.  *  Ibid,  sect  40.     ' 

«  Ibid,  sects.  41-43.  «  Ibid.  sect.  44.  •  Ibid,  sect  46. 
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the  Tscheremisses  belong.^  They  dwell  south  of  the  Yurak  Samoiedes ; 
and  the  dialect  of  their  language,  which  Castren's  Grammar  describes, 
is  that  spoken  about  the  river  Ishma,  in  the  northern  part  of  their 
region.* 

Its  consonants  are :  ^  ^,  y,  ^,  f ,  ^,  ^,  s,  z,  I,  n,  t,  f,  d,  d",  s^  z,  Z,  r, 
n,  p,  b,  v,m;  h  is  sometimes  heard  after  a  final  vowel ;  I  is  hard. 
The  vowels  are :  a,  e,  t,  o,  u,  ^,  a,  o,  of  which  the  following  diphthongs 
are  formed,  ai,  et,  oi^  ui^  ^,  oi^  ae,  ie^  ea,  ia,  oOy  ua,  fa,  ad^  id,  od,  ud, 
fO,  tto,  to,  uo.^ 

In  some  Sirianian  dialects  the  first  law  of  vowel  harmony  is  said  to 
prevail,  but  in  the  Ishemic  dialect  it  does  not  exist  ^  (67). 

137.  Sirianian,  like  Tscheremissian,  has  an  indisposition  to  com- 
bine hard  and  soft  consonants  which  has  been  noted  in  Yakut.  At 
least  it  is  a  law  in  Sirianian  that  medials  cannot  follow  tenues ;  the 
medial  generally  becomes  tenuis,  but  sometimes  the  tenuis  becomes 
medial.^ 

In  order  to  avoid  hiatus  y  is  often  inserted  between  two  vowels.^ 

All  the  other  laws  of  change  of  consonants  in  Sirianian  indicate  a 
tendency  to  give  voice  and  vowel  sound  to  the  utterance  of  speech. 
Thus  two  consonants  cannot  come  together  in  the  same  syllable ;  and 
in  formations  which  would  cause  such  concurrence  the  second  con- 
sonant is  dropped,  but  sometimes  the  first ;  in  the  end  of  a  word  a 
liquid,  especially  r,  may  concur  with  another  consonant.^ 

If  any  syllable  end  in  I  after  a  vowel,  I  is  preserved  in  some  dialects, 
in  others  it  is  vocalised  into  w  ;  in  the  Ishemic  dialect  it  is  absorbed 
into  the  preceding  vowel,  which  is  thus  lengthened.^ 

It  is  a  law  in  Finnish  which  seems  to  indicate  a  tendency  to  reduce 
the  surd  consonants  and  favour  sonancy  (73),  that  if  a  tenuis  begin  a 
short  syllable  it  is  either  dropped  or  changed  to  the  medial,  when  the 
syllable  gets  a  final  consonant.  In  Sirianian,  however,  this  is  to  be 
found  only  in  some  words.® 

After  a  long  vowel  s  is  apt  to  become  z ;  ^°  and  in  the  end  of 
a  word  after  a  vowel,  ^,  and  also  A;,  is  often  changed  into  an  aspira- 
tion '." 

It  is  probably  owing  to  weak  pressure  of  breath  from  the  chest 
that  in  Sirianian  an  initial  vowel  is  apt  to  take  before  it  y  or  w  ^^ 
(Del  26).  There  are  in  consequence  comparatively  few  words  which 
begin  with  a  voweL 

And  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  consonants  being  slighted  in  utter- 
ance compared  with  the  vowels  that  they  are  liable  to  be  transposed 
in  Sirianian,  as  arkma  for  karmOy  yuhirtn^  ior  yurbitn^.^ 

138.  The  accent  falls  on  the  uneven  syllables,  on  the  first  more 
strongly,  on  the  others  so  lightly  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible  (see  72). 
Some  disyllabic  nouns  lose  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  on  account 

^  Prichard'B  Reaearches,  Yol.  iii  p.  277.  '  Castren,  Gram.,  Pref.  p.  1. 

>  Ibid,  secte.  1-6.  *  Ibid,  sect  7.  2.  »  Ibid.  sect.  14. 

•  Ibid,  sect  18.  7  ibid.  sect.  11.  ^  Ibid,  sect  12. 

•  Ibid,  sect  18.  ^^  Ibid,  sect  16.  ^^  Ibid.  sect.  16. 
^  Ibid,  sect  10.                         ^  Ibid.  sect.  21. 
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of  a^fitrong  aspiration  at  the  end  of  the  second,  as  pemdd  daikness, 
from  pemda  grow  dark.^ 

A-iong  Towel  occnis  most  freqnentlj  in  the  fiist  syllable  of  a  rerb. 
When  found  in  other  places  it  seems  always  to  have  arisen  from  co::- 
tractioa^ 

139.  The  Sirianian  has  no  article.  Its  substantive  has  no  gra^s; 
and  only  singular  and  plural  number,  but  it  has  fourteen  cases  besides 
the  singular  and  the  plural  stem,  which  are  used  as  nominatiTe,  as 
genitive,  and  as  accusative,  unless  the  substantiye  denotes  what  hss 
life  and  ends  in  a  consonant,  for  then  the  accusative  has  the  endn^ 
given  in  the  following  list  of  case  endings — 


Accusative    . 

.      -<M 

Instrumental 

.     -an 

Caritive 

.     -tag  'tdgya 

Dative 

.     -/f 

Allative 

.     'Ian 

Illative 

Adessive 

.     4dn 

Inessive  .... 

Ahlative. 

Ablative  of  cause  or  origin 

Elative    .... 

Consecutive  (end  or  aim) . 

Prosecutive  (along)  . 

Terminative  {usque  ad)     . 


4a 


In  all  the  case  endings  in  which  Zjis  found  it  denotes  external 
place.^  In  the  adessive  and  inessive  n  denotes  position,  f.e.,  occupa- 
tion of  place,  and  perhaps  occupation  is  its  meaning  also  in  l^e 
instrumental  (with  by).  In  the  two  ablatives  and  the  elative  s  seems 
to  denote  separation,  but  the  8  of  the  accusative  is  different.  In  the 
allative,  cm,  in  the  ablative  of  origin,  as,  and  in  the  consecutive^  a 
seems  to  denote  motion. 

The  plural  ending  is  yas  ;  and  to  it  the  case  endings  are  subjoined 
Stems  which  have  dropped  a  final  consonant  generally  resume  it,  and 
many  which  have  dropped  i  take  y^  before  the  case  endings  which 
begin  with  a  voweL* 

Besides  the  case  endings,  there  are  expressions  of  relation  by  cases 
of  nouns  used  for  postpositions,  many  of  which  have  almost  lost  their 
nature  as  nouns  and  become  pure  postpositions.^  There  are  scarcely 
any  conjunctions  which  have  not  come  from  Russian.^ 

140.  Sirianian  is  poor  in  derived  substantives,  rendering  abstract 
substantive  ideas  by  Russian  words.  ^ 

Diminutives  in  -o^  and  -U,  the  former  intimating  pity,  the  latter 
praise,  occur  only  in  the  nominative,  and  are  not  used  in  ordinary 
discourse.' 

Augmentatives  are  formed  from  other  substantives  by  -kaL? 

Substantives  in  -{ur,  -o^,  and  -^,  derived  from  verbs  and  nouns,  and 
in  -adf,  from  verbs,  express  various  embodiments  of  the  root^^^ 

Abstract  substantives  of  quality  are  derived  from  adjectives  by 


-a'." 


^  CaBtren,  sect.  22. 
«  Ibid,  sects.  25-28. 
^  Ibid.  sect.  82. 
»  Ibid,  sects.  85-87. 


'  Ibid,  sect  23. 
>  Ibid,  sect  24. 
•  Ibid.  sect.  33. 
'^  Ibid,  sect  89. 


*  Ibid,  seot  25.  6. 

*  Ibid,  sect  100. 
»  Ibid,  sect  34. 
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Substantives  involving  a  sense  of  cavity  are  derived  from  sub- 
stantives by  -ag^  -tag} 

Substantives  of  place  are  formed  by  -in.* 

141.  Many  adjectives  are  at  the  same  time  substantives  and 
adverbs.  They  are  declined  only  when  used  as  substantivea  Their 
plural  ending  is  -ycu  or  -as  ;  the  latter  is  always  taken  by  predicates, 
but  both  are  taken  by  attributes,  and  often  the  mere  stem  precedes 
plural  nouns.* 

A  comparative  degree  is  formed  by  -^eky  the  stem  being  changed, 
and  not  the  suffix,  if  euphony  requires  change;  the  superlative  is 
expressed  by  separate  particles.  Adverbs  and  nouns  used  for  adverbs 
may  form  a  comparative  degree.^ 

Adjectives  are  formed  from  substantives  by  -a ;  from  adverbs  by 

-fdy   from  substantives  by  -ds^  denoting  copiousness;  adjectives  of 

place  are  formed  by  -m,  diminutives  by  -o,  privatives  by  4dm.^ 

Compound  substantives  and  adyectives  are  formed  as  in  FinnisL* 

■ingiilar.  plaral. 

12      3         12      8 

142.  The  personal  pronouns  are:  m6,  ^  s^a;  mi,  ti,  nfCL*    The 

nngnlar.  pluraL 

1  2    3  1  2        T*" 

possessive  suffixes  are :  -a  or  -m,  -d^  s;  -num,  -n^j  -n^^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  when  the  possessive  suffixes  are  attached  to 
the  noun,  whether  singular  or  plural,  the  following  case  endings  come 
between  the  singular  or  plund  stem  and  the  suffix,  namely,  the  in- 
strumental, caritive,  allative,  illative,  ablative  of  origin,  elative,  pro- 
secutive, and  terminative.     The  other  case  endings  follow  the  suffix, 
namely,  the  accusative,  dative,  adessive,  ablative,  and  consecutive.^ 
The  former  are  more  closely  connected  in  thought  with  the  object  than 
the  latter.     For  instrumentality,  exemption,  access,  entrance,  origina- 
tion, exit,  prosecution,  attainment,  are  thought  with  stronger  sense  of 
the  object  than  the  relations  expressed  by  the  other  cases ;  the  latter 
have  more  sense  of  the  action  and  attend  less  to  the  object,  as  they 
mean  either  the  direction  of  the  action,  whether  to  or  from,  immediate 
or  remote,  or  its  proximity  or  aim.    While  the  former,  therefore,  cling 
to  the  object  itself,  the  latter  are  attracted  by  the  verb  so  as  to  be  out- 
side the  suffix.     In  suffixed  nouns  the  illative  is  used  for  the  inessive, 
and  for  the  suffix  of  the  first  singular  it  takes  m,  which  is  taken  also  by 
the  elative  and  the  instrumental,  while  the  other  cases  have  the  weaker 
suffix  a.     These  inner  cases,  and  the  instrumental,  perhaps  involve  a 
stronger  sense  than  the  others  of  the  object  and  of  self  as  its  possessor. 
The  accusative  ending  of  nouns  suffixed  with  the  first  singular  or 
first  plural  is  as,  which  absorbs  into  its  a  the  a  of  the  first  singular 
suffix.     The  accusative  ending  of  nouns  with  any  other  of  the  po8« 
sessive  suffixes  is  a. 
The  suffixed  noun  requires  before  it  the  personal  or  reflexive  pro- 

^  Castren,  sect  40.  *  Ibid,  wet  41.  *  Ibid,  sects.  48,  44. 

4  Ibid,  sects.  45-47.  '  Ibid,  sect  48.  •  Ibid,  sects.  42,  49. 

7  Ibid.  sect.  57.  '  Ibid.  sect.  59.  *  Ibid,  sect  60. 
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noun,  either  in  the  stem  form,  or  in  a  case  which  may  supply  a 
genitive.^ 

The  first  and  second  personal  pronouns  are  declined  as  in  Tschere- 
mission.^  The  relation  of  case,  instead  of  being  thought  as  a  relation, 
is  thought  as  the  object  to  which  thought  passes,  and  as  part  or 
appurtenance  of  the  pronoun,  except  the  accusative  relation,  which  is 
too  fine  to  be  thought  as  a  substance,  and  also  the  dative  when  not 
strongly  thought.  The  relation  thus  thought  as  a  part  of  the  pronoun, 
and  suJQ&xed,  therefore,  with  its  possessive  element,  is  treated  as  the 
substance  of  the  pronoun,  and  is  preceded  by  its  personal  stem.  The 
case  ending  thus  taken  up  into  the  pronoun  tends  to  be  weakened  in 
its  expression,  so  that  the  dative  is  weakened  to  n,  the  adessive  to  ya 
or  Tzo,  the  illative  and  inessive  to  a,  and  the  ablative  to  nf . 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  as  the  accusative  case  ending  does  not 
furnish  a  substance  to  the  personal  pronoun  as  a  part  or  appurtenance 
of  it,  an  objective  element  is  developed  in  that  case  to  supply  a  sab- 
stance.  This  is  n  in  the  singular,  yant  in  the  plural,  the  latter  being 
a  stronger  form  of  the  plural  element  yas.  Thus  the  accusative 
singular  of  the  first  person  ismeu'd^  the  accusative  plural  mi'yani'dy  d 
being  the  element  of  case  in  both.  The  dative  singular  when  more 
strongly  thought,  with  the  element  of  case  an  appurtenance  of  the 
pronoun,  is  me'n'um,  n  being  the  abbreviated  dative  element,  and  um 
the  possessive  suffix  first  singular ;  when  the  dative  element  is  thought 
lightly  and  not  as  an  appurtenance,  an  objective  element  n  should  be 
developed  as  in  the  accusative,  but  this  n  coalesces  with  the  light 
case  ending,  and  in  the  plural  the  objective  element  yant  coalesces 
with  the  dative  n  into  yan.  Thus  the  short  dative  singular  of  the 
first  person  is  men^  and  the  dative  plural  is  mi'yan.  The  adessive 
plursd  is  not  distinguished  from  the  dative  plural ;  for  plurality  tends 
to  weaken  the  relations  of  case,  the  transition  to  a  plural  object  being 
less  distinct. 

The  third  personal  pronoun  is  declined  regularly  except  that  the 
accusative  ending  is  a  instead  of  as,  and  that  final  a  of  «^a,  nfa,  is 
peculiar  to  the  nominative,  the  stem  being  sc  singular,  n^  pluraL 

The  reflexive  element  (self)  is  (»,  and  is  combined  with  the  pos- 
sessive suffixes.^ 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  eta^  tOy  that,  ma  those  ;  declined 
like  s^a  ;  in  the  nominative  case  they  subjoin  -ya.  Also  ezda  that^ 
ezdayas  those,  is  sometimes  used  in  the  nominative.^ 

The  interrogative  and  relative  pronouns  are  kod  who,  mfy  what^ 
declined  regularly,  but  kod  only  has  a  plural,  kodyas.^ 

There  are  besides  the  following  derivative  or  compound  pronouns  : 
kutdniy  qualis ;  sefaniy  tatamy  talis ;  kodkd,  aliquis ;  m^d,  aliquid ; 
kuCdmJcdf  qualiscunque ;  setdmkdy  tdtarnkdy  taliscunque.  These  are 
all  regularly  declined,  but  those  which  have  the  suffix  decline  their 
first  part  and  subjoin  kd  to  the  case  endings.^  There  are  also  rdkodj 
nemo ;  nikui'dnif  nullus  ;  nindniy  nihil. "^ 

^  Castren,  sect  58.  <  Ibid  sect.  57.  *  Ibid,  sect  61. 

«  Ibid,  sect  62.  &  Ibid,  sect  63.  •  Ibid.  sect.  64. 

'  Ibid.  sect.  65. 
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143.    The    person    endings    of   the   verb    are:   — ^  -»,    -or    -8 ; 
plond. 


12  3 


-77»,  -nri^df  -nfs  or  -sn^s. 

There  are  only  two  tenses,  a  present,  which  also  serves  for  future, 
and  a  past.  The  present  has  a  before  the  person  endings,  and  the 
past  has  i.  The  imperative  also  has  a,  except  in  the  second  singular, 
T^hich  is  the  mere  stem,  sometimes  curtailed  by  dropping  final  I  or  n; 
in  the  second  plural  the  imperative  has  no  person  ending,  and  changes 
a  to  a.  And  a  is  changed  to  a  in  the  third  singular  and  plural,  both 
present  and  imperative,  when  not  followed  by  s.  The  imperative  first 
and  third  person  singular  and  plural  is  preceded  by  medf  which  seems 
to  be  an  intensive  particle,  for  it  is  used  before  the  adjective  to 
express  a  superlative  degree. 

The  sense  of  the  being  or  doing  is  so  strong  in  the  first  person 
singular  and  plural  that  the  vowel  overpowers  the  nasal  in  whole 
or  in  part ;  but  in  the  second  plural,  which  is  more  objective,  the 
being  or  doing  reduplicates  the  initial ;  in  the  third  person  the  more 
active  verbs  have  0,  and  the  less  active  or  neuter  drop  8,  and  weaken 
a  to  a  /  some  have  both  forms,  and  then  the  0  form  denotes  the  future. 

The  infinitive  is  formed  by  -n^/  and  there  is  no  other  mood. 
The  active  participle  is  formed  by  -^ s,  the  passive  by  -dma;  the  present 
gerund  by  -^g ;  the  past  by  -^m^  'Tn^s.  There  is  a  verbal  noun  of 
the  actum  formed  by  -dm,  and  of  the  agendum  by  -an ;  a  supine  is 
formed  by  subjoining  the  terminative  -ted^  to  the  stem,  and  an  instru- 
mental of  present  gerund  by  -^gdiiy  of  past  by  -fm^stdn.^ 

144.  The  negative  og  is  inflected  as  a  verb  (134),  but  takes  only 
the  singular  person  endings,  using  them  for  the  plural  as  well  as  the 
singular.  Its  vowel  o  is  changed  to  i  in  the  past.  It  is  followed  by 
the  stem  of  the  verb  which  it  negatives ;  and  for  the  plural  the  stem 
takes  -d  in  the  first  and  second  persons  and  -ncs  in  the  third,  preceded 
by  0^  in  the  present,  past,  or  imperative. 

There  is  also  a  negative  verb  substantive  ahuj  which,  however,  is 
not  inflected,  except  that  in  the  plural  it  takes  -de, 

Negative  participles  and  verbal  nouns  are  formed  by  -tdm,  like 
Tscheremissian  4emd  ^  (131). 

There  is  an  affirmative  verb  substantive,  v^y^m,  which  is  not 
inflected  except  that  in  the  plural  it  takes  -da,  besides  the  verb  sub- 
stantive voly  which,  however,  is  not  used  in  the  present. 

The  verbs  loa  become,  and  huCa  begin,  are  used  as  auxiliaries  to 
express  the  future,  both  active  and  passive.  The  passive  may  be 
expressed  either  by  its  proper  form  or  by  auxiliaries.* 

145.  Derived  verbs  are  numerous.  The  following  are  only  the 
principal.  Passives  used  also  as  reflexives,  and  always  reflexive  in  the 
participle,  are  formed  by  -sa,     Castren  thinks  that  this  has  been  bor- 

'  Castren,  sects.  66-70.  *  Ibid,  sects.  76,  77.  '  Ibid,  sect  78. 
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rowed  £rom  Bussian,  but  it  corresponds  to  the  Ostiak  leflexiTe  fcmt 
tioa  (105).     Inchoatives  are  formed  bj  -a,  -ma  /  znomentaries  brf£s, 
causatives  by  -e2a,  -^  added  to  the  root  with  or  without  d  interreE^ 
frequentatives  by  cXa  ;  diminutives  by  Icl     And  secondary  denvitir.^ 
may  be  formed  by  binary  combinations  of  these.  ^ 

146.  The  following  is  from  a  version  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mattl^r 
altered  by  Castren  to  suit  the  genius  of  the  Ishemic  dialect^  bees^ 
he  considered  that  as  it  stood  it  kept  so  close  to  the  Sclavonic  veisirn 
as  to  violate  the  nature  of  the  Sirianian  language : ' — 

Mati.  IV.  1. 

then  lead   pan.  part,  be  pait  ipirit  inatr.  desert  iDsL  err  em 

(1.)  Sek  Jesus  nuddd  *  ma    vol'i    dktx' an pustina'a    fii'd- 
tetnm  end  eonseo.  devU  elat. 
dm  pom  *  la   diavdl'sdny  then  Jesus  was  led  by  the  Spirit  into  t3» 

wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil ;  nuadd  is  evidently  a  caoa- 

and  fait  past   ger.  inatr.  forty       day  nnd  forty 
tive;  dvX  is  Russian.    {2.)  Ivi^o'mes't  *  an  neldmfn  lun  i  meimn 
night  dem.  behind  hanger  contino.  paat 

voi  8^  *  borH  t^  '  al  '  i,  and  by  having  fasted  f ort j  days  ud 
forty  nights  he  afterwards  hungered ;  vi^a  means  I  guard,  viifaia  I  is^ 
being  frequentative  of  viij^a^  or,  as  perhaps  it  might  sometimes  be  betts 
called,  continuative ;  vi^cd^m^  should  be  the  gerund^  but  I  is  abaorbed 

and  oome  past  ger.  intc 

into  the  vowels  (137),  and  these  become  o.     (3.)  /     «o   *  m^s  't'oa 

Sd  pert,  nearness  illat.  err  cans.  act.  part,  saj  past  Sd  sing,  thon  if    God  son  say 
6f       din    '  d^  fld'd     *    ^8       voip'i    *   s        te '  kd  Yen  pi  voip 
imper.  part,  this  stone  pL  become  8d  pL  bread  pi. 

m^       etayau'yas  lod  '  n^    fian'^a8,and  the  tempter  (by)  havizig 

come  near  him  said.  If  thou  (be)  the  Son  of  God,  say,  let  these  stones 

bat  he      saj  past  3d  sing,  contra  write  aetnm  abore  inesa. 

become  bread    (L)  A  s^  voip'i   *   8      vod^a   giz'din     vfl  '  f> 

is      neg.  3d  pers.  alone  bread  end  abL  alive  become  man  but  every  word  abL  vhidi 

v^y^m       oz       otik  nan  pomelos  loya  lod  mortab^tfatna  is^'lfskc/df 

God  month  elat  go  out  pres.  8d  sing. 

Yenvom  '  ^  pet  *  a,  but  he  said  in  reply,  The  writing  («crtp/Bm) 
above  is,  'tis  not  alone  by  the  effect  of  bread  man  shall  live,  but  by  ereTj 
word  which  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God ;  gizdm  is  the  verbal 
noun  of  the  actum,  gizdma  the  participle;  loya  loa  expresses  a  fature 

and  take  past  3d  sing,  he   accns.    devil    holy  city  illat^  nae  caw. 

(144).    (6.) Sek  host  '  i  *   8      s^'ye    diavdlvezakar'a^  sutd'd' 

past  3d  sing,    he         accns.  temple  roof  above  illat. 

i  '       8       8^'y  '   e     vifko  veil  vyl  *  a',  and  the  devil  took  him 

sad 

into  the  holy  city,  raised  him  on  the  roof  of  the  temple.     (6.)    / 

say     past  3d  sing,  he     dat.  then   if     God   son     f aU     cans.  pass,  or  refl.  belov 

voip  •  i        8      8C'lfyte*kd  Yen  pi   tiske  '  d  '        fe       td  ' 

illat.  write   actnm  above  iness.    indeed      say     pres.  begin    pres.  pL    his 

W      giz  'dm    Vfl'^      ved      voip  '  d    kud*^  '  d  angel-yas '  (s' 

dat.  order  pass.  part,  thou  eod   ablat.    2d  sing  snff.  gnard  infin.  thou        accua 

fe   fokt  •  dma      te  pom  'las    '      fd         vi^  '  n^      te  '  n  '  a 
1  Castren,  sects.  74,  79-86.  '  Ibid.  Pref.  pp.  iiL  v. 
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and.   hand  above  illat.  3d  pL  snff.  bear    pres.      Sd  pi.   thoa     aooOB.  imper.  part. 

i        Id  '  vd  '  a     •    nf8      host  *  a    *   stiea     te  *n'  a       med 

neg.  2d  pen.  strike  oaua.  self  elat.   thj  foot    thy  aooua  itone    tarfaoe      illat. 

0"«        doi  '  d     08  '  8  '  ed   kok  '  t   '  a       iz       bard    •   d\ 

and  said  to  him,  If  thou  (be)  the  Son  of  God,  cast  thyself  down,  for 

the  meriting  above  says,  it  shall  be  ordered  to  his  angels  from  regard 

to  thee  to  guard  thee,  and  on  their  hand  they  shall  bear  thee  lest  thou 

dasb.  thine  own  foot  against  a  stone ;  the  construction  of  the  genitive, 

vrhen  not  possessive  in  the  above,  is  by  putting  the  mere  stem  before 

the  governor,  which  follows  without  possessive  suffix ;  the  adjective 

precedes  its  substantive ;  ved  is  translated  quidem  by  Castren ;  ^  hud^d  is 

in  Castren's  text  Art^*,  which  seems  to  be  a  misprint,  for  it  would  be  the 

second  singular  imperative ;  kivflcm^  is  remarkable,  as  it  incorporates 

a  postposition  of  nominal  nature  between  the  stem  of  the  noun  and 

the  possessive  suffix ;  vfla  seems  to  be  properly  velWy  but  perhaps  it 

changes  euphonically  when  thus  incorporated ;  med  seems  to  express 

urgency  towards  an  end;  doi  seems  to  be  the  same  stem  as  to^a 

tundo,  the  t  being  softened  to  d  after  n  ;  in  assed  the  elative  element 

seems  to  have  a  meaning  like  English  of ;  ktuTd  angelya8^U  fdktdma 

reminds  of  the  Germanic  construction,  the  auxiliary  first  and  the 

participle  last 

* 

FINNISH. 

147.  The  Finnish  consonants  are :  h,  k,  g,  y,  ty  f,  dy  8,  r,  2,  n,  v,  p^ 
m.^  The  vowels  are :  a,  o,  u  hard,  a,  o,  il  soft,  e,  i  middle.  The 
language  loves  vowels,  and  is  especially  rich  in  diphthongs ;  and 
when  a  foreign  word  is  used,  its  vowel  is  apt  to  be  changed  to  a 
diphthong,  this  being  often  done  by  inserting  %  before  it  Diph- 
thongs are  formed  by  %  subjoined  to  all  the  other  vowels ;  but  the 
following  are  diphthongs  only  in  the  first  syllable,  elsewhere  they 
have  hiatus — aUy  oUy  eu,  iu,  uOy  tidy  diiy  aiiy  ie.  Triphthongs  are  rare.^ 
The  vowels  a,  a,  e,  and  i  in  the  end  of  a  stem  are  liable  to  be  dropped 
or  changed ;  especially  before  suffixes  beginning  with  u  The  other 
vowels  remain  unchanged.  In  disyllabic  stems  final  a  always  dis- 
appears before  i,  final  a  only  if  the  first  syllable  has  o  ot  u;  in  other 
cases  final  a  becomes  o,  and  forms  a  diphthong  with  t.  In  poly- 
syllabic stems  final  a  and  d  either  disappear  before  t,  or  are  changed 
to  Oy  0,     Final  e  is  always  dropped  before  ».^ 

l^e  consonants  are  soft,  so  that  k  and  t  approach  in  their  utterance 
to  g  and  dy  especially  after  I  or  n,  and  p  to  by  especially  after  m;  8 
also  approaches  to  z;  f  is  Karelian,  other  dialects  have  tty  «8,  M 
instead  of  it^  The  word  generally  ends  with  a  vowel,  and  does  not 
admit,  except  in  a  few  instances,  more  than  a  single  consonant  in  the 
beginning.  Even  in  the  middle  of  a  word  one  seldom  meets  two 
concarrent  consonants,  still  less  in  the  end ;  except  that  h  very  often 

^  CastreD,  sect.  99. 

3  Sjogren,  Finn.  Spracfae,  p.  18  ;  also  p.  21,  prosecutive  ending. 

'  Ibid.  pp.  15,  16.  *  Ujfalvy's  Gram.  Finn.,  sect.  8 ;  and  p.  64. 

■  Syogren,  pp.  13, 14,  17. 
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precedes  or  follows  another  consonant,  baying  a  stronger  utteai^ 
when  it  precedes.  Of  the  other  consonants,  /  and  r  are  those  vbicL 
most  frequently  enter  into  concurrences.^ 

The  medials  g  and  d  never  occur  either  at  the  beginning  or  end  o! 
a  word.  Consonants  which  concur  are  apt  to  be  assimilated;  for  tk 
immediate  change  of  action  does  not  suit  utterance  which  is  not 
versatile,  especially  when  the  consonants  are  slighted,  compared  vrJ: 
the  vowels.^ 

A  tenuis  at  the  beginning  of  a  final  open  syllable,  with  a  shor. 
vowel,  or  a  short  vowel  and  t,  is  softened  to  its  medial  or  medial 
spirant  or  dropped,  if  the  syllable  is  closed  by  a  consonant ;  but  \ 
and  t  are  preserved  by  b  immediately  preceding  them,  and  Jb  also  h 
^«(73). 

The  Karelian  dialect  is  less  vocal,  less  soft,  more  open  and  gut- 
tural.^ The  absence  of  aspirates  from  Finnish  seems  to  indicate 
weak  pressure  of  breath  from  the  chest. 

The  first  law  of  vowel  harmony  (3)  prevails  in  Finnish,^  the  middle 
vowels  e  and  i  being  allowed  along  with  the  hard  and  also  with  tc! 
soft  If  a  stem  has  no  vowel  except  e  and  i,  its  suffixes  hare  scf: 
vowels,* 

The  massive  character  of  the  language  is  distinctly  marked  ia 
Finnish,  for  while  it  observes  the  vowel  harmony  thjoughout  \sa 
word,  it  loves  long  words  ^  (see  4). 

148.  The  Finnish  noun  has  no  gender  nor  article.^  It  has  oilj 
singular  and  plural  number,^  and  the  following  case  endings :  ^  — 

Partitive  (of,  than),  -a  or  4(l 
Possessive,  -n. 
Accusative,  — ^  -n. 

Til   \'    A     J  '^* 

*  ^^  '   ( -/i-n,  with  final  vowel  of  stem  repeated  between  Aand  jl* 
Allative,  -lie  or  4len. 
Elative,  sta. 
Ablative,  -Ita. 
Inessive,  -ssa. 
Adessive,  -lla, 
Qualitive  or  essive  (as  loco  imtar),  -na.^^ 

Qualificative  or  factive  (become  as,  turn  into),  -ksi.^^ 
Caritive  (without),  -ta  or  4ta, 
Comitative  ^with),  -^ne,^ 
Instrumental,  -n.^ 
Prosecutive  (along),  -fe. 

The  plural  ending  in  the  nominative  case  is  t  In  the  other  cases 
i  is  prefixed  to  the  case  ending  in  the  plural,^  but  this  t  seems  to  be 
sometimes  omitted  before  the  caritive  -tcu  The  case  called  by  UjfalTy 
the  comitative  is  called  by  Sydgren  the  suffixive,  because  it  is  used 

1  Sjogren,  pp.  16,  17.  «  Ujfalvy,  p.  66.  »  Syogren,  p.  18. 

«  Ibid.  p.  16.  »  Ibid.  p.  IB.  •  Ibid.  p.  19. 

'  Ibid.  p.  20.  «  Ibid.  p.  21.  •  Ujfalvy,  sects.  65, 56. 

"  Syogren,  p.  25. 
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generally  with  the  possessive  suffixes,  and  only  in  the  plural;  and  he  says 
its  meaning  is  with.^  The  usual  expression  for  the  instrumental  rela- 
tion is  'lla,*  The  instrumental  -n  is  very  rarely  used  in  the  singular.^ 
The  prosecutive  i^e  is  only  found  in  some  words  used  as  adverbs.^  The 
qualitive  is  called  by  Castren  essive,  and  the  qualificative  he  calls 
factive.^  The  case  which  is  here  called  partitive  is  by  Syogren  called 
quantitive,  because  in  mentioning  how  much  of  a  thing  it  expresses 
of,  and  with  a  comparative  degree  it  expresses  than/  The  adverbial 
termination  -sti,  given  by  Syogren,  is  used  only  with  adjectives  to, 
form  adverbs,  and  cannot  be  counted  as  a  case  endingJ 

The  singular  stem  is  used  for  the  accusative  after  an  imperative, 
but  after  other  moods  the  direct  object,  if  singular,  takes -n;  if  plural, 
it  always  has  only  the  plural  ending.^  This  n  is  probably  an 
arthritic  element  (11),  in  which  the  mind  connects  with  the  govern- 
ing verb  the  direct  object  by  directing  attention  to  it  as  such.  This 
is  accomplished  for  the  plund  by  the  plural  ending,  in  which,  as  in  a 
pronominal  element,  attention  is  directed  to  the  plural  object.  But 
with  an  imperative  no  connective  element  is  needed,  because  the 
energy  of  command  presses  forward  the  thought  of  the  action  towards 
the  object,  so  as  to  include  in  the  thought  of  the  action  a  sense  of  the 
object  which  renders  a  connective  element  unnecessary. 

Syogren  says  that  nine  of  the  cases,  which  he  does  not  name,  are 
formed  on  the  possessive,^  but  this  probably  means  only  that  an 
arthritic  n  is  needed  to  connect  the  stem  with  these  case  endings. 

The  law  prevails  in  the  declension  that  a  tenuis  beginning  a  short 
syllable  is  either  dropped  or  softened  if  the  syllable  gets  a  final 
consonant.  ^^ 

In  ordinary  conversation  the  instrumental  case  of  substantives 
called  by  Syogren  adverbial,  the  comitative,  called  by  him  suffixive, 
and  the  caritive  are  apt  to  drop  the  case  ending,  and  then  the  relation 
may  be  otherwise  expressed." 

149.  Diminutive  substantives  are  formed  by  -uinen,  -kainen ;  and 
these  also  are  diminutive  of  adjectives. ^^ 

There  is  a  great  number  of  substantive  and  adjective  endings ;  -u 
or  -o  subjoined  to  verbal  stems  forms  the  abstract  nouns  of  the  being 
or  doing ;  -ma  the  noun  of  the  actum ;  -has,  -os,  -us,  not  explained ; 
-oin  is  a  privative  ending." 

A  comparative  degree  is  formed  by  -mp$,  and  a  superlative  by  -tn." 

■ingular.  plural. 

1  2         3  12     3 

150.  The  personal  pronouns  "  are :  mind,  aind,  hdn  ;  me,  te,  Tie,  In 
the  oblique  cases  of  the  singular  the  stems  are  minu,  sinu,  hdn ;  in 
the  plural  met,  tei,  hei,^ 

J  Syogren,  p.  26.  «  Ibid.  pp.  24,  66,  last  line.  •  Ujfalvy,  p.  74. 

^  Syogren,  p.  21.        '  Castren^  Tscher.  Gram.,  sect.  10 ;  Sirian.  Gram.,  p.  21. 

*  Syogren,  p.  22.  '  Ibid.  p.  26 ;  Castren,  Sirian.  Gram.,  sect.  96. 

•  Syogren,  pp.  22,  23.  •  Ibid.  p.  22.  "  Ibid.  p.  26. 
"  Ibid.  p.  27.                        "  Ibid.  pp.  27,  28.                        »  Ibid.  p.  28. 

:£•  "  Ibid.  p.  80.  "  Ujfalvy,  sect  70. 
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The  possessive  suffixes  are :  -m,  -«t^  -nsa;  -wie,  -ne,  -naa;  ihey  follov 
the  case  ending  of  the  noun  (42,  49,  54,  79,  130,  142,  159).  Sob» 
times  the  possessive  case  of  the  personal  pronoun  is  aaed  befoie  the 
noun  instead  of  the  suffix,  much  oftener  along  with  it.  The  persoi^ 
pronouns  are  regularly  declined  \  as  if  personality  was  thought  ks 
subjectively  than  in  the  preceding  languages  of  this  section,  so  as  to 
be  more  capable  of  relations  of  case  without  requiring  the  addition  of 
an  objective  element  Sometimes  they  take  the  suffix  of  the  pezsoc 
subjoined  to  the  case  ending  to  express  the  reflexive  ;  but  there  ig  \ 
reflexive  stem  U^e  self,  whidi  takes  the  possessive  sufi&xes. 

The  possessive  suffixes  are  subjoined  to  verbal  stems  taken  as  sub- 
stantives ;  also  to  so-called  prepositions  which  are  in  troth  substan- 
tives, and  are  preceded  by  the  possessive  case  of  the  pronoun,  as  iriji* 
poM.  through  mj 
un  katttta  'n»,  through  me.^ 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  are,  in  the  singular,  id  or  tamd^  tuo,  m ; 
in  the  plural,  nd  or  ndmd^  nuo^  ne.  The  relative  pronoun  is  yo;  it 
subjoins  -ika  to  the  nominative  and  to  the  genitive  singular  and  to  the 
nominative  plural,  as  also  do  the  interrogatives  ku  and  tnu  The 
indefinite  pronouns  are  yompt^  and  compounds  of  yo,  ku^  mi,  and  Jbk' 

nn^olar. 
12  8 

151.  The  person  endings  of  the  verb  are:   -n,  -^  long  vowel; 
plnnd. 


12  3 
-mme,  -ttey  -vai;^  but  in  the  imperative  the  second  singular  subjoins 
'  to  the  stem,  in  the  optative  the  element  of  person  in  the  second 
singular  is  •«,  and  in  both  optative  and  imperative  the  element  of 
the  third  singular  is  -n,  and  that  of  the  third  plural  -t;^  the  verb  61, 
be,  makes  its  third  singular  present  in  -n,  dropping  l^ 

The  verb  has  only  two  tenses,  the  present  and  the  past.  The  past 
subjoins  t  to  the  verbal  stem.  The  other  tenses  are  expressed  by  the 
participle  and  the  verb  oZ,  be; 'or  by  the  verbal  noun  and  another 

I      hold  1st  ling,  do  Terb.  noun  aeouB. 

verb,  as  mind  pidd  *  n     teke  *  md    *    n,  I  hold  the  deed,  for  I  shall 
do.« 

There  is  a  concessive  mood  formed  by  -ne  subjoined  to  the  stem,  a 
potential  formed  by  -im,  and  an  optative  by  -A»,  which  is  shortened  in 
first  and  second  singular.  The  imperative  subjoins  -kd  to  the  stem  in 
the  plural  and  in  the  third  singular,  -ka  in  the  first  singular.  The 
infinitive  is  treated  quite  as  a  substantive,  it  adds  to  the  stem  -a*  or  4a', 
the  aspiration  being  the  trace  of  a  lost  factive  case  ending  -ksL  The 
present  participle  is  formed  by  va;  the  past  participle  by  -nut;  the 
gerund  by  •ma,'' 

^  Syogren,  p.  81.  ■  Ujfalvy,  sects.  71-75.    2      *  Syogien,  p.  31-3S. 

*  Ujfalvy,  sect.  84.        ^  Ibid,  sect  85.  '  Syogren,  pp.  31,  82. 

'  Ujfalvy,  lects.  79-84. 
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The  negative  takes  the  peisons  (see  90,  134, 144) ;  it  is  e-n^  e%  ei; 

plaraJ. 
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emmef  e'tte,  ei'vat;  the  root  is  ei  or  d,  and  it  forms  like  other  verbs 
an  optative,  an  imperative,  and  a  subjunctive  or  hypotheticaL  It  is 
followed  by  the  stem  of  the  verb.^ 

Verbs  may  be  distinguished  into  two  conjugations ;  those  which 
make  the  past  with  4-,  and  the  infinitive  in  -a,  and  those  which  have 
si-  in  the  past,  and  -ia  in  the  infinitive.^  There  is  no  verb  to  have, 
but  this  is  expressed  by  the  verb  to  be,  with  a  possessive,  inessive,  or 
adessive  (17,  Ex.  9,  10).« 

There  is  a  great  abundance  of  derived  verbs,  but  the  only  forma- 
tions which  are  mentioned  by  Syogren  are  4a  causative,  and  -tele 
diminutive  frequentative  (118).  There  is  also  a  reflexive  formed  by  -u 
or  4\  and  a  passive  formed  by  -da  or  -ta;  the  latter  has  a  long  vowel 
before  the  person  endings,  or  a  repeated  vowel  with  h  between.^ 

152.  There  are  many  enclitic  particles  of  affirmation,  negation,  or 
interrogation ;  as  -ko  interrogative,  -kin  even,  -kan  not  even,  -han,  •^, 
-f?tar,  emphatic.  There  are  no  proper  adverbs,  conjunctions,  or  post- 
positions ;  they  are  mostly  nouns.* 

153.  Iliere  are  very  few  compound  words ;  ^  and  those  which  are 
found  seem  to  be  syntactical  combinations  which  have  coalesced  from 
frequent  usa  The  first  part  may  be  a  stem  which  qualifies  the 
second  part  like  an  adjective  or  adverb,  or  it  may  be  a  case  of  a  noun, 
most  frequently  a  possessive,  governed  by  the  second  part. 

There  are  no  compound  verbs. 

154.  The  principal  accent  rests  on  the  first  syllable,  and  a  weaker 
accent  on  all  the  other  odd  syllables  except  the  last.  Hence  Finnish 
verse  is  naturally  trochaic  and  alliterative.^ 

155.  The  defining  word,  the  possessive  or  adjective,  precedes  what 
it  defines.  The  order  of  the  words  changes  according  to  the  case  and 
the  verbal  form,  and  is  affected  also  by  emphasis.*| 

The  following  are  Finnish  proverbs :  * 

neg.  3d  ung.  time      man    partit.  ask       when  neg.  3d  abg.   man    time 
(1.)        M        aika    mies  *  id  odota^    yos        ei         mies  aika' 

partit. 

o,    time  asks  not  for  man,  when  man  does  not  for  time.     (2.) 

neg.  3d  sing,  good  word     lalTO  partit.  need 

Ei      huwd  Sana  woidet  *  ta  tarvitsej  a  good  word  needs  no  salve. 

neg.  3d.  ling.  that  heart  tronble  what  neg.  3d.  ling.    eje     see 
(3.)        Ei         sitd  tnieli    tie,    yoia         ei         eUmd  tide,  what  the 

oata  adeu.  entice  Sd  ling. 

eye  does  not  see  the  heart  does  not  feeL    (4.)  Kaura '  lla       ottd 


1  Syogien,  p.  88 ;  UjfalTy,  sect  89.  '  Syogren,  p.  33. 

s  LI  jfalvy,  sect.  86.  ^  Ibid,  sects.  84,  88  ;  Syogren,  p.  31. 

•  Ibid.  pp.  34,  35.  '  Syogren,  pp.  36,  37.  '  Ibid.  p.  39, 

'  Ibid.  pp.  43,  44.  *  Ibid.  Appendix. 
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of  &  strong  aspiration  at  the  end  of  the  second,  as  pemdd  dsda^e, 
from  penuto  grow  dark.^ 

A-fong  Towel  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  first  syllable  of  a  t^I. 
When  found  in  other  places  it  seems  always  to  have  arisen  froia  cos- 
tractioa* 

139.  The  Sirianian  has  no  article.  Its  substantive  has  no  gendet 
and  only  singular  and  plural  number,  but  it  has  fourteen  cases  bes^ 
the  singular  and  the  plural  stem,  which  are  used  as  nominatiTe,  is 
genitive,  and  as  accusative,  unless  the  substantive  denotes  what  b» 
life  and  ends  in  a  consonant,  for  then  the  accusative  baa  the  endi^* 
given  in  the  following  list  of  case  endings — 


Accusative    . 

•• 

Instrumental 

.    -an 

Caritive 

.     4ajg  'tdgya 

Dative 

.     ^ 

Allative 

•Ian 

Illative 

.     -a"" 

Adessive 

.     4dn 

Inessive  .... 

Ablative. 

Ablative  of  cause  or  origin 

Elative    .... 

Consei^utive  (end  or  aim) . 

Prosecutive  (along)  • 

Terminative  (uaque  ad) 


In  all  the  case  endings  in  which  Zjis  found  it  denotes  extenul 
place.^  In  the  adessive  and  inessive  n  denotes  position,  t.^.,  occupa- 
tion of  place,  and  perhaps  occupation  is  its  meaning  also  in  tiie 
instrumental  (with  by).  In  the  two  ablatives  and  the  elative  «  seems 
to  denote  separation,  but  the  8  of  the  accusative  is  different.  In  the 
allative,  an,  in  the  ablative  of  origin,  as,  and  in  the  consecutive,  a 
seems  to  denote  motion. 

The  plural  ending  is  yas  ;  and  to  it  the  case  endings  are  subjoined. 
Stems  which  have  dropped  a  final  consonant  generally  resume  %  and 
many  which  have  dropped  i  take  y,  before  the  case  endings  which 
begin  with  a  voweL* 

Besides  the  case  endings,  there  are  expressions  of  relation  by  cases 
of  nouns  used  for  postpositions,  many  of  which  have  almost  lost  their 
nature  as  nouns  and  become  pure  postpositions.^  There  are  scarcely 
any  conjunctions  which  have  not  come  from  Russian.^ 

140.  Sirianian  is  poor  in  derived  substantives,  rendering  absbact 
substantive  ideas  by  Russian  words.  ^ 

Diminutives  in  -oy  and  -Ifj  the  former  intimating  pity,  the  latter 
praise,  occur  only  in  the  nominative,  and  are  not  used  in  ordinszj 
discourse.' 

Augmentatives  are  formed  from  other  substantives  by  -ka.^ 

Substantives  in  -as,  -as,  and  -^,  derived  from  verbs  and  nouns,  and 
in  -ddf  from  verbs,  express  various  embodiments  of  the  loot*^ 

Abstract  substantives  of  quality  are  derived  from  adjectives  bj 


-a'." 


^  Castren,  sect.  22. 
«  Ibid,  sects.  26-28. 
^  Ibid.  sect.  82. 
^  Ibid,  sects.  85-87. 


'  Ibid,  sect  28. 
»  Ibid,  sect  24. 
•  Ibid,  sect  88. 
u  Ibid,  sect  89. 


s  Ibid,  seet  25.  6. 

*  Ibid,  sect  100. 

•  Ibid,  sect  84. 
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STil)8tantiye8  involving  a  sense  of  cavity  are  derived  £rom  sub- 
stantives by  -dg^  -tag} 

Substantives  of  place  are  formed  by  -in? 

141.  Many  adjectives  are  at  the  same  time  substantives  and 
adverbs.  They  are  declined  only  when  used  as  substantives.  Their 
plural  ending  is  -yaa  or  -as  ;  the  latter  is  always  taken  by  predicates, 
but  both  are  taken  by  attributes,  and  often  the  mere  stem  precedes 
plural  nouns.* 

A  comparative  degree  is  formed  by  -^ek^  the  stem  being  changed, 
and  not  the  suffix,  if  euphony  requires  change;  the  superlative  is 
expressed  by  separate  particles.  Adverbs  and  nouns  used  for  adverbs 
may  form  a  comparative  degre&^ 

Adjectives  are  formed  from  substantives  by  -a ;  from  adverbs  by 

-fd/    from  substantives  by  -as,  denoting  copiousness;  adjectives  of 

place  are  formed  by  -m,  diminutives  by  -o,  privatives  by  -tdm.^ 

Compound  substantives  and  adjectives  are  formed  as  in  FinnisL* 

■ingnlar.  plaraL 

12      3         12      3 

142.  The  personal  pronouns  are:  m6,  ^,  «^a/  mi,  ti^  n^    The 

■ingnlar.  pluraL 

1  2    3  1  2        T*" 

possessive  suffixes  are :  -a  or  -m,  -c2,  -«/  -num^  -n^e?,  -n^^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  when  the  possessive  suffixes  are  attached  to 
the  noun,  whether  singular  or  plural,  the  following  case  endings  come 
between  the  singular  or  plural  stem  and  the  suffix,  namely,  the  in- 
strumental, caritive,  allative,  illative,  ablative  of  origin,  elative,  pro- 
secutive, and  terminative.     The  other  case  endings  follow  the  suffix, 
namely,  the  accusative,  dative,  adessive,  ablative,  and  consecutive.^ 
The  former  are  more  closely  connected  in  thought  with  the  object  than 
the  latter.     For  instrumentality,  exemption,  access,  entrance,  origina- 
tion, exit,  prosecution,  attainment,  are  thought  with  stronger  sense  of 
the  object  than  the  relations  expressed  by  the  other  cases ;  the  latter 
have  more  sense  of  the  action  and  attend  less  to  the  object,  as  they 
mean  either  the  direction  of  the  action,  whether  to  or  from,  immediate 
or  remote,  or  its  proximity  or  aim.    While  the  former,  therefore,  cling 
to  the  object  itself,  the  latter  are  attracted  by  the  verb  so  as  to  be  out- 
side the  suffix.     In  suffixed  nouns  the  illative  is  used  for  the  inessive, 
and  for  the  suffix  of  the  first  singular  it  takes  m,  which  is  taken  also  by 
the  elative  and  the  instrumental,  while  the  other  cases  have  the  weaker 
suffix  a.    These  inner  cases,  and  the  instrumental,  perhaps  involve  a 
stronger  sense  than  the  others  of  the  object  and  of  self  as  its  possessor. 
The  accusative  ending  of  nouns  suffixed  with  the  first  singular  or 
first  plural  is  og,  which  absorbs  into  its  a  the  a  of  the  first  singular 
suffix.    The  accusative  ending  of  nouns  with  any  other  of  the  pos- 
sessive suffixes  is  a. 
The  suffixed  noun  requires  before  it  the  personal  or  reflexive  pro- 

^  CMtren,  sect  40.  *  Ibid,  sect  41.  *  Ibid,  sects.  48,  44. 

«  Ibid,  sects.  45-47.  '  Ibid,  sect  48.  *  Ibid,  sects.  42,  49. 

7  Ibid,  sect  57.  «  Ibid,  leefe.  59.  *  Ibid.  sect.  60. 
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noun,  either  in  the  stem  form,  or  in  a  case  which  may  supply  a 
genitive.^ 

The  first  and  second  personal  prononns  are  declined  as  in  Tsdiere- 
mission.^  The  relation  of  case,  instead  of  being  thought  as  a  relaticn, 
is  thought  as  the  object  to  which  thought  passes,  and  as  part  gt 
appurtenance  of  the  pronoun,  except  the  accusative  relation,  which  is 
too  fine  to  be  thought  as  a  substance,  and  also  the  dative  when  no: 
strongly  thought.  The  relation  thus  thought  as  a  part  of  the  ptonoim, 
and  suMxed,  therefore,  with  its  possessive  element,  is  tzeated  as  the 
substance  of  the  pronoun,  and  is  preceded  by  its  personal  stem.  Tht 
case  ending  thus  taken  up  into  the  pronoun  tends  to  be  weakened  is 
its  expression,  so  that  the  dative  is  weakened  to  n,  the  adessive  to  fa 
or  Tzo,  the  illative  and  inessive  to  a,  and  the  ablative  to  nf. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  as  the  accusative  case  ending  does  not 
furnish  a  substance  to  the  personal  pronoun  as  a  part  or  appuitenanoe 
of  it,  an  objective  element  is  developed  in  that  case  to  supply  a  sub- 
stance.  This  is  n  in  the  singular,  yant  in  the  plural,  the  latter  beii^g 
a  stronger  form  of  the  plural  element  yas.  Thus  the  aocosatiye 
singular  of  the  first  person  is  m^'n'o,  the  accusative  plural  TtuyaMi%  d 
being  the  element  of  case  in  both.  The  dative  singular  when  more 
strongly  thought,  with  the  element  of  case  an  appurtenance  of  the 
pronoun,  is  me'fi'um,  n  being  the  abbreviated  dative  element^  and  urn 
the  possessive  suffix  first  singular ;  when  the  dative  element  is  thought 
lightly  and  not  as  an  appurtenance,  an  objective  element  n  should  be 
developed  as  in  the  accusative,  but  this  n  coalesces  with  the  light 
case  ending,  and  in  the  plural  the  objective  element  yani  coalesces 
with  the  dative  n  into  yan.  Thus  the  short  dative  singular  of  the 
first  person  is  men,  and  the  dative  plural  is  miyan.  The  adeasivB 
plursd  is  not  distinguished  from  the  dative  plural ;  for  plurality  tends 
to  weaken  the  relations  of  case,  the  transition  to  a  plural  object  being 
less  distinct. 

The  third  personal  pronoun  is  declined  regularly  except  that  the 
accusative  ending  is  a  instead  of  as,  and  that  final  a  of  s^  nca,  is 
peculiar  to  the  nominative,  the  stem  being  e^  singular,  n^  pluiaL 

The  reflexive  element  (self)  is  as,  and  is  combined  with  the  pos- 
sessive suffixes.^ 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  eta,  to,  that,  ena  those ;  declined 
like  8^a  ;  in  the  nominative  case  they  subjoin  -ya.  Also  ezda  thai, 
ezdayas  those,  is  sometimes  used  in  the  nominative.^ 

The  interrogative  and  relative  pronouns  are  hod  who,  mfy  what, 
declined  regularly,  but  kod  only  has  a  plural,  kodyas,^ 

There  are  besides  the  following  derivative  or  compound  pronouns : 
kufdm,  qualis ;  sefam,  tafam,  talis ;  kodkd,  aliquis ;  mfikd,  aliquid ; 
Jcutdmkd,  qualiscunque ;  seCdmkd,  tatamkd,  taliscunque.  These  are 
all  regularly  declined,  but  those  which  have  the  suffix  decline  their 
first  part  and  subjoin  kd  to  the  case  endings.^  There  are  also  nikod, 
nemo ;  nikufdm,  nullus  ;  nindm,  nihiL^ 

^  Castren,  sect  58.  ^  Ibid  sect.  57.  *  Ibid,  sect  61. 

«  Ibid,  sect  62.  >  Ibid,  sect  63.  <  Ibid,  sect  64. 

'  Ibid,  sect  65. 
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143.    The    person    endings    of   the  verb    are:   — ,  -«,    -or    -8 ; 
plond. 


12  3 


-m,  -nnfdj  -n^s  or  -sn^. 

There  are  only  two  tenses,  a  present,  which  also  serves  for  future, 
and  a  past.  The  present  has  a  before  the  person  endings,  and  the 
past  has  t.  The  imperative  also  has  a,  except  in  the  second  singular, 
which  is  the  mere  stem,  sometimes  curtailed  by  dropping  final  I  ot  n; 
in  the  second  plural  the  imperative  has  no  person  ending,  and  changes 
a  to  a.  And  a  is  changed  to  a  in  the  third  singular  and  plural,  both 
present  and  imperative,  when  not  followed  by  8,  The  imperative  first 
and  third  person  singular  and  plural  is  preceded  by  medy  which  seems 
to  be  an  intensive  particle,  for  it  is  used  before  the  adjective  to 
express  a  superlative  degree. 

The  sense  of  the  being  or  doing  is  so  strong  in  the  first  person 
singular  and  plural  that  the  vowel  overpowers  the  nasal  in  whole 
or  in  part ;  but  in  the  second  plural,  which  is  more  objective,  the 
being  or  doing  reduplicates  the  initial ;  in  the  third  person  the  more 
active  verbs  have  ^,  and  the  less  active  or  neuter  drop  «,  and  weaken 
a  to  d'/  some  have  both  forms,  and  then  the  9  form  denotes  the  future. 

The  infinitive  is  formed  by  -n^ ;  and  there  is  no  other  mood. 
The  active  participle  is  formed  by  -ff ,  the  passive  by  -dma;  the  present 
gerund  by  -^g ;  the  past  by  -fTn^ «,  -tw^*.  There  is  a  verbal  noun  of 
the  actum  formed  by  -dm^  and  of  the  agendum  by  -an ;  a  supine  is 
formed  by  subjoining  the  terminative  4eS  to  the  stem,  and  an  instru- 
mental of  present  gerund  by  -^gaUy  of  past  by  -^m^Mn?- 

144.  The  negative  og  is  inflected  as  a  verb  (134),  but  takes  only 
the  singular  person  endings,  using  them  for  the  plural  as  well  as  the 
singular.  Its  vowel  o  is  changed  to  i  in  the  past.  It  is  followed  by 
the  stem  of  the  verb  which  it  negatives ;  and  for  the  plural  the  stem 
takes  -a  in  the  first  and  second  persons  and  -n^  in  the  third,  preceded 
by  og  in  the  present,  past,  or  imperative. 

There  is  also  a  negative  verb  substantive  dlbUy  which,  however,  is 
not  inflected,  except  that  in  the  plural  it  takes  -as. 

Negative  participles  and  verbal  nouns  are  formed  by  -idm^  like 
Tscheremissian  -temd  ^  (131). 

There  is  an  affirmative  verb  substantive,  v^y^m,  which  is  not 
inflected  except  that  in  the  plural  it  takes  -as,  besides  the  verb  sub- 
stantive vdly  which,  however,  is  not  used  in  the  present. 

The  verbs  loa  become,  and  kid'a  begin,  are  used  as  auxiliaries  to 
express  the  future,  both  active  and  passive.  The  passive  may  be 
expressed  either  by  its  proper  form  or  by  auxiliaries.^ 

145.  Derived  verbs  are  numerous.  The  following  are  only  the 
principal.  Passives  used  also  as  reflexives,  and  always  reflexive  in  the 
participle,  are  formed  by  -sa.     Castren  thinks  that  this  has  been  bor- 

^  Castren,  sects.  66-70.  '  Ibid,  sects.  76,  77.  *  Ibid,  sect  78. 
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mental  singular  in  -in ;  the  genitive  singular  of  the  interrogative  pro- 
noun ends  in  -n  or  -no,  the  accusative  singular  in  -n,  the  ablative 
singular  in  -st,  the  instrumental  singular  in  -no.  The  other  cases  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  demonstratives.^  The  4  of  the  nominative 
of  the  demonstrative  must  be  regarded  as  demonstrative  strengthen- 
ing the  stem. 

The  reflexive  pronoun  is  iyecT  with  the  possessive  suffixes.^ 

lingular.  dud. 

12     3  12      8 

160.  The  person  endings  of  verbs  are:  -wi,  -k,  — /  -ie,  -te^  -a; 

pluraL 
12        3 

'Py  'iidtf  'ix  *  in  the  present,  a  final  a  of  the  stem  beinj^  retained  in 
singular,  and  changed  to  e  in  dual  and  plural,  except  in  third  plura!, 
where  it  is  dropped.  The  first  ducd  varies  between  ne^  nie,  and  ie;  k 
is  sometimes  uttered  as  A,  the  third  dual  sometimes  takes  -n.'    In  the 

liDgular.  dual.  plural. 

123         123       123 

past  the  person  endings  are :  -m,  Ac,  —  /  -m«,  -<e,  -a  /  -me,  -te,  -n.^  The 
second  dual  and  plural  and  the  third  dual  are  probably  thought  with 
more  objective  strength  of  substance  than  the  other  persons;  and 
perhaps  it  is  on  this  account  that  in  the  present  an  element  of 
realisation  is  felt  external  to  them,  they  being  thought  with  too 
strong  an  objectivity  to  take  it  up.  The  first  person  of  all  numbers 
and  the  second  singular  are  more  personcd  and  subjective  than  those 
persons,  and  the  third  singular  and  plural  more  abstract ;  and  these 
are  therefore  less  distinct  from  the  being  or  doing,  so  that  it  is  not 
felt  as  external  to  them.  This  element  is  weaker  in  the  past,  and 
makes  itself  felt  only  in  the  third  dual,  which  is  more  objective  than 
the  second  dual  or  pluraL  It  is  expressed  by  6  or  ^  in  the  present 
and  by  g  in  the  past ;  b  is  sometimes  pronounced  v.^ 

The  only  true  tenses  are  the  present  and  the  past  If  the  verbal 
stem  ends  in  a,  a  is  changed  to  i  in  the  past  ;^  if  in  tM>,  o  is  dropped ;  * 
if  in  i,  i  is  added.^  Compound  tenses  are  formed  by  the  verb  Id  be, 
with  the  verbal  noun  in  -m  or  the  past  participle ;  futures  by  the 
verb  kcdgka  owe,  and  the  infinitive,  or  by  Id  with  the  future 
participle.^ 

There  is  a  potential  mood '  whose  past  is  used  with  an  interjection 
for  an  optative.^  It  is  formed  by  subjoining  to  the  verbal  stem  za 
in  the  singular  of  the  present,  ze  in  the  ducd  and  plural ;  and  in  the 
past  ze  or  zi  in  the  singular,  zi  in  the  dual  and  plural.^^ 

■ingular.  duaL 

2      3  12  3 

The  person  endings  of  the  imperative  are :  — ,  -us;  -ednuo,  -ette^  -uska; 

1  Ganander,  p.  57.  '  Ibid.  p.  59.  *  Ibid,  ppi  73,  74. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  77,  78.  *  Ibid.  p.  86.  •  Ibid.  p.  104. 

»  Ibid.  p.  107.  •  Ibid.  p.  71.  •  Ibid.  p.  78. 

1A  TU2J    .^    la  11   tu:j    ^   TO 


'   XDICL  p.  JU/.  "  IDia.  p.  /i. 

"  Ibid.  p.  72.  "  Ibid.  p.  79. 
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plural. 
^  "^  ■> 

12         3 

-op^  -edtf  -tisa.^     In  the  potential  present  and  imperative  final  a  of 
stem  is  changed  to  6  or  te  ;  in  the  potential  past  it  is  unchanged.' 

The  infinitive  is  formed  by  -dt ;  the  gerund  by  -ma;  the  supine  by 
(i*et ;  the  past  participle,  active,  or  passive,  by  -w,  subjoined  to  active 
or  passive  stem ;  the  future  participle  active  by  -ie,  the  same  passive  by 
-eJiteppe,  both  subjoined  to  the  stem,  having  dropped  its  final  vowel.* 

161.  A  passive  is  formed  by  -yufvu  or  -yufimyu  subjoined  to  the 
verbal  stem  in  the  singular,  and  -yufmu)  or  -yufvuyuo  in  the  dual  and 
plural,  final  a  of  the  stem  being  changed  to  u  in  the  singular,  to  uo  in  the 
dual  and  plural ;  in  the  past  both  stem  and  suffix  seem  to  take  the  addi- 
tional 0  in  all  the  numbers,  besides  the  %  which  precedes  the  persons.* 

Neuters  of  being  or  becoming  are  characterised  by  -ana,  -da,  -uo, 
-dofva,  -alia,  subjoined  to  the  root. 

Derivative  verbs  are  numerous.^  Frequentatives  or  intensives  are 
formed  by  -da,  -la,  -fa,  -za,  before  which  if  final  a  of  the  verbal  stem 
be  changed  to  e,  the  force  is  diminished ;  *  causatives  or  from  neuter 
verbs  transitives  by  -hta;'^  diminutives  by  sta;  diminutive  of  fre- 
quentatives (151)  by  -lela;  diminutive  in  the  superlative  degree  by 
'lesta  ;  ®  reflexives  by  -mtia,  or  by  -ufva  preceded  by  h  or  a  dental,  the 
final  a  maintaining  itself  in  the  past  in  the  third  singular  and  through- 
out the  dual  and  plural ;  ®  desideratives  by  stuva.  From  nouns  also 
imitatives  are  formed  by  statta ;  privative  neuters  by  -iu  or  -iuva  ; 
recipients  of  accession  of  the  root  by  -dofva  subjoin^  to  its  dative 
case;^®  from  numerals  partitive  transitives,  meaning  to  divide,  are 
formed  by  -sta,  the  root  expressing  the  number  of  the  parts.  ^^ 

162.  The  negative  takes  the  persons  as  a  verb  (151).  In  the  indica- 
tive its  stem  is  i  in  the  singular,  e  in  the  first  and  second  dual  and  fii'st 
plural,  a  in  the  other  persons ;  its  potential  is  the  same  as  the  indica- 
tive, except  that  throughout  the  dual  and  plural  its  stem  is  a  ;  it  does 
not  distinguish  tense.  In  the  imperative  the  stem  is  all.  The  verb 
negatived  follows  in  the  stem  form  of  the  mood  or  tense,  but  without 
persons." 

163.  Prepositional  or  postpositional  elements  governing  a  personal 
pronoun  take  it  as  a  possessive  suffix."  Those  elements  are  compared 
as  adjectives.^^  Some  of  them  generally,  others  sometimes,  precede 
what  they  govern ; "  but  of  these  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  their 
real  nature  is.  The  nominative  goes  before  the  verb.  The  genitive  pre- 
cedes its  governor,  and  the  adjective  its  substantive ; "  the  verb  seems 
generally  to  (precede,  what  it  governs,"  and  perhaps  the  prepositions 
which  precede  are  verbal,  they  govern  the  noun  in  particular  cases." 

164. .  The  language  is  characterised  by  a  tendency  to  affix  enclitic 
particles,  copulative,  emphatic,  and  interrogative,  to  nouns  and  verbs. 

1  Ganander,  p.  107.  *  Ibid.  p.  85.  »  Ibid.  pp.  76,  80,  127. 

<  Ibid.  pp.  81,  82.  »  Ibid.  p.  64-70.  •  Ibid.  p.  93. 

7  Ibid.  p.  99.  8  Ibid.  p.  66.  »  Ibid.  p.  103. 

"  Ibid.  p.  69.  "  Ibid,  p.  110.  "  Ibid.  p.  141. 

"  Ibid.  p.  142.  "  Ibid.  pp.  140,  141. 

«  Ibid.  pp.  143,  147, 166, 167.  »  Ibid.  p.  161-168.         "  Ibid.  p.  173. 
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Such  are  -g,  -ges,  -nai  copulative,  -pe,  -&e,  -bai  emphatic,  -gos,  -god 
interrogative,  suffixed  to  nouns  like  Latin  -que  and  -ne  ;  and  -ag,  -ges,  -he 
emphatic,  -gos,  -god  interrogative,  suffixed  to  verbs.  They  are  attached 
at  the  end  of  the  nominal  or  verbal  formations.^ 

165.  Compound  nouns  are  formed  by  the  coalition  with  a  noun  of 
a  noun  or  adjective  which  qualifies  it ;  ^  compounds  cdso  are  formed 
by  prefixiiig  a  verbal  root  to  the  verb  kada  to  begin,  bo  as  to  form  an 
inchoative,' 

166.  Through  all  the  languages  of  this  section,  spoken  in  Central 
and  Northern  Asia  and  Northern  Europe,  there  is  great  similarity 
of  structure.  But  there  are  also  closer  resemblances  which  form 
amongst  them  groups  of  languages  more  nearly  allied  to  each  other. 
And  in  every  such  group  the  first  law  of  the  vowel  harmony  (3) 
appears.  Its  presence  proves  that  the  large  formations  which  it 
binds  together  are  present  together  in  all  their  parts  to  the  mind,  and 
that  the  language  consequently  has  a  massive  character  (4,  67),  less  in 
degree  than  that  of  the  American  languages,  and  corresponding  to  the 
minor  degree  of  slow  excitability  which  marks  these  races  as  compared 
with  the  American  (pp.  76, 77).  In  this  respect  the  structure  of  thes3 
languages  corresponds  exactly  with  the  theory  of  Book  L,  chap  L,  9. 

MIDDLE  YENISSEIAN  AND  KOTTIAN. 

167.  There  still  remain  two  of  those  Siberian  languages  which 
have  been  studied  by  Castren ;  and  they  have  a  special  interest  on 
account  of  their  difference  in  structure  from  all  the  others,  as  if  they 
represented  a  different  family  of  nations  now  almost  extinct 

"  The  so-called  Yenissei  Ostiaks  dwell  for  the  most  part  on  the 
Yenissei  and  its  tributaries  between  the  towns  Yenisseisk  and 
Turuchansk.  Their  occupation  is  hunting  and  fishing.  They  hare 
no  reindeer,  their  beast  of  burden  is  the  dog.  They  dwell  in  huts, 
which  usually  consist  of  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree.  They  are 
nominally  Christians,  but  in  reality  heathen,  and  pay  great  honour 
to  the  bear.  They  at  present  number  not  quite  1000  individuals." 
Such  is  Castren's  account  of  this  people,  whom  it  seems  simpler  to 
call  Middle  Yenisseians,  as  it  is  in  the  basin  of  that  river  in  the 
middle  part  of  its  course  that  they  live ;  and  thus  any  suggestion  is 
avoided  of  their  being  akin  to  the  Ostiaks,  with  whom  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  any  affinity.  There  are  two  dialects  of- their  language, 
that  spoken  on  the  Sym,  and  that  spoken  about  the  villages  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Imbask. 

To  the  same  stock  as  the  Middle  Yenisseians  the  Kottians  belong ; 
of  whom  Castren  met  five  individuals  who  had  established  a  little 
village  on  the  Agul,  a  tributary  of  the  Kan,  and  were  being  joined 
by  others,  all  bent  on  maintaining  their  language  and  nationality, 
partly  from  a  national  feeling,  and  partly  because  as  natives  of 
Siberia  they  paid  less  tax  than  as  Bussians.^ 

1  Ganander,  pp.  22,  28,  62,  116.  «  Ibid.  p.  36.  •  Ibid.  p.  67. 

^  Castreo,  Yen.,  Ostiak.  und  Kott.  Sprachlehre,  Vorwort,  p.  v.-viii 
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Castren  gives  the  grammar  of  the  two  languages  together  ;  and  he 
shall  be  followed  here. 

*'  In  respect  of  its  phonesis,  the  Yenisseian  has  the  same  soft 
nature  which  marks  all  the  Turkish  and  Finnish  languages.  This 
shows  itself  in  its  strange  richness  in  vowels,  liquids,  aspirated  and 
soft  consonants,  and  in  its  extraordinary  poverty  in  sibilants/'  ^ 

Neither  of  these  languages  observes  the  first  law  of  vowel  harmony  ; 
hut  there  is  in  both  a  certain  approach  to  it.  The  vowels  have  a 
more  and  a  less  decided  utterance  ;  the  utterance  of  a  is  determined 
in  great  degree  by  the  nature  of  the  other  vowels  of  the  word,  that  of 
e  and  i  rather  by  the  accent.^ 

The  Yenisseian  consonants  are  :  g ,  k.  A:*,  g,  g^  t,  d,  t,  t\  d,  ri*,  p,  b,  /, 
«,  n,  71,  7n,  h,  y,  s,  «,  /,  Z,  r.  Kottian  wants  f  and  d\  but  has  f ;  it 
has  also  a  combination  th,  in  which  both  letters  are  sounded ;  and 
sometimes  utters  /  as  p*.^ 

The  Yenisseian  vowels  are,  a,  «,  c,  e,  f,  i,  o,  u.  Kottian  wants  e 
and  f.* 

The  consonants  k,  g,  and  I  are  harder  before  a,  o,  u,  and  sometimes 
before  e,  than  before  a  and  i.  An  initial  n  is  always  followed  by  a 
long  vowel,  and  is  sometimes  uttered  as  a  mere  *.* 

A  long  vowel  or  diphthong  in  the  end  of  a  word  tends  in 
Yenisseian,  as  in  Samoiede,  to  break  into  two  short  vowels,  the  last 
being  scarcely  audible ;  but  i  remains  combined  with  the  vowel  pre- 
ceding it.*  There  are  about  twenty-eight  diphthongs  in  Yenisseian, 
but  in  Kottian  the  diphthongs  ending  in  i  are  the  most  frequent.^ 

The  accent  lengthens  any  syllable  after  the  first,  unless  the  vowel  is 
followed  by  two  consonants.  "^  In  Yenisseian  the  accent  tends  to  fall  on 
the  first  syllable,  but  in  compounds  on  the  first  syllable  of  the 
second  word.  In  Kottian  it  tends  to  fall  on  the  last  syllable,  most  of 
the  words  being  Tartar.® 

Tenues  and  medials  cannot  concur ;  a  tenuis  before  d,  cf,  or  h  be- 
comes medial,  but  g  after  a  tenuis  becomes  tenuis ;  if  (7  is  preceded 
by  df  d,  or  b  both  become  tenues  ;  g,  d,  and  d  become  tenues  before  /.* 

After  &,  g  becomes  b  ;  and  d  after  a  nasal  generally  becomes  n.^^ 

A  medial  in  the  end  of  a  word  becomes  tenuis,  unless  the  syllable 
is  long,  and  generally  takes  a  sheva-like  vowel  if  the  syllable  is  long ; 
r  is  never  initial. 

Two  consonants  cannot  begin  a  word  or  syllable ;  and  concurrences  of 
consonants  in  a  word  are  often  avoided  by  elision  or  transposition.^^ 

168.  Distinction  of  sex  is  expressed  sometimes  by  words,  sometimes 
by  terminations,  and  in  Kottian,  if  the  subject  be  female,  an  adjective 
as  predicate  changes  final  m  to  o.^^  There  is  no  distinction  of  gram- 
matical gender. 

The  noun  has  only  two  numbers,  the  singular  and  the  plural. 

The  plural  ending  is  n  or  tI,  which  when  subjoined  to  a  stem 
ending  in  a  consonant  or  t,  requires  to  be  preceded  by  a  connective 

^  Castren,  p.  1.  '  Ibid,  sects.  3,  4.  '  Ibid,  sects.  1-7. 

*  Ibid.  sect.  8.  "  Ibid,  sect  9.  ^  Ibid,  sects.  9,  10. 

7  Ibid,  sect  12.  «  Ibid,  sects.  33,  36.  •  Ibid,  sects.  19,  21. 

><^  Ibid,  sect  22.  ^^  Ibid,  sects.  24-29.  ^  Ibid,  sects.  41-43. 
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vowel,  unless  the  consonant  be  q,  k,  /,  t,  or  «,  and  the  final  sjlkble 
be  short.  But  some  nouns  drop  or  change  Uie  final  consonant  or  i 
before  the  plural  ending;  thus ^  is  sometimes  changed  to/.  Mm 
Yenisseian  nouns,  especially  monosyllables,  accentuate  and  lengthei 
the  connective  voweL* 

But  it  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  these  languages  that  many  of  theii 
nouns  form  the  plural,  not  by  a  plural  ending,  but  bj  a  change  d 
their  radical  vowel  or  last  vowel,  some  by  both  change  and  endiag. 
The  tendency  in  the  former  seems  to  be  to  have  a  more  open  or  a 
longer  vowel  in  the  plural  than  in  the  singular,  that  of  the  latter  to 
contract  the  vowels,  if  diphthongal,  before  the  plural  ending.' 

In  Kottian  the  plural  is  less  in  use  and  subject  to  more  irregularities 
than  in  Yenisseian.' 

The  case  endings  are : 


In  Kottian. 

In  YeniiseiiiD. 

lifeless. 

living 

Genitive   . 

.     -da  or 

• 

-t 

-a 

Dative 

.     -dan 

-iga 

-^a 

Locative    . 

.     -get 

-that 

-dhai 

Ablative    . 

,     -^ianer 

-tfan 

-afai 

Instrumental 

.     -fas 

-o 

-o 

Prosecutive  (along) 

.     -bes 

Comitative  -os 

-OS 

Caritive     . 

• 

.     -fan 

In  Yenisseian  nouns  of  lifeless  objects  da  is  apt  to  become  de^  and 
in  the  plural  of  living  objects  da  is  apt  to  become  na. 

The  stem  takes  no  case  ending  in  the  nominative  and  accusative. 

The  element  of  case  follows  that  of  plurality,  and  in  the  plural  of 
Kottian  nouns  of  living  objects  a  is  replaced  by  an,  in  the  ablative  by 
(171,  and  subjoined  to  the  plural  stem.  Nouns  of  female  sex  in  Kottian 
are  generally  declined  as  lifeless,  at  least  in  the  singular.* 

169.  The  adjective  precedes  its  substantive,  and  if  the  latter  be 
plural,  the  adjective  also  may  take  the  plural  form ;  but  it  never  takes 
the  elements  of  case  unless  it  is  used  as  a  substantive.^  When  an 
adjective  is  predicate  it  takes  in  the  Imbask  dialect  of  Yenisseian  -m^ 
but  in  the  Sym  dialect  it  takes  s,  and  then  subjoins  m  with  a  con- 
nective vowel.^ 

In  Kottian  an  adjective  when  predicate  takes  -o^  or  if  it  ends  in  a 
vowel,  -ga  ;  but  if  the  subject  have  life,  the  adjective  takes  the  pro- 
nominal element  4u  for  the  male,  -ta  for  the  female.'' 

In  Kottian  there  is  no  primitive  adjective  which  is  not  also 
substantive ; '  as  derivative  of  Kottian  adjectives  -a  corresponds  to 
English  -y,  -se  to  -/«/,  -fun  to  -less ;  -haivo  is  diminutive. 

There  is  no  adjectival  expression  of  degrees  of  comparison  in  either 
language.' 

170.  The  personal  pronouns  in  Yenisseian  are  thus  declined : 

1  Castren,  sects.  44-49,  58,  62.  >  Ibid,  sects.  52-57.    '  Ibid,  sect  62. 

«  Ibid,  sects.  66-72.  «  Ibid,  sects.  73,  75,  82,  83.       •  Ibid,  sect  74. 

7  Ibid,  sects.  80,  81.  ^  Ibid,  sects.  77,  79.  >  Ibid.  secU  76,  81. 
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SiDgukr. 


• 

1 

2 

3 

Nominative  . 

.     ade 

uge 

hu  buda 

Genitive 

.     abe 

uge 

bu  buda 

Dative 

.     aban 

ukn 

budan 

Locative 

.     abangei 

ukngei 

badangei 

Ablative 

.     abaner 

ukfu^r 

bvdanPr 

Prosecutive  . 

.     adbes 

ubes 

bubes 

Instrumental 

.     dt/ds  adu 

ufds  ugu 

bufds 

Caritive 

.     at/an 

ufan 
Plural 

bufan 

Nominative 

.     etn 

kckn 

buen 

Genitive 

,     etn 

kekn 

buefi 

Dative 

.     einan 

henan 

buennan 

Locative 

.     dnangei 

kenangei 

btLennangei 

Ablative 

.     etnaner 

keriaiwr 

buennaner 

Prosecutive 

.     etnbes 

keknbes 

buenbes 

Instrumental 

.     etnfds 

kekntds 

buenfds 

Caritive 

.     etnfan 

Iceknfan 

buenfan 

The  final  consonants  in  the  above  are  apt  to  take  a  sheva-like  vowel, 
and  bueih  to  become  buan  and  take  -da^  which  becomes  -na. 

The  elements  of  the  first  and  second  singular,  ab  and  uk^  are  used 
as  possessive  prefixes  to  nouns  beginning  with  a  vowel,  and  sometimes 
also  that  of  the  third  singular  bu.  But  in  general  the  third  singular 
and  all  three  in  the  plural  precede  in  their  full  form  the  noun  which 

1  2 

governs  them.     The  reflexive  pronoun  is  in  the  singular  blende,  bienu, 

3  12  3 

bienddu;  in  the  plural,  biendan,  bienan,  btenan;^  the  oblique  cases 

1  2 

in   the  singular  being  formed  on   the  genitives,  biendebe,  bientku, 

3 

biendda  ;  in  the  plural,  on  the  plural  stem ;  bieh  means  hand. 

The  principal  Yenisseian  demonstrative  pronouns  are  tutj  a  weak 
demonstrative;  its  plural,  Mna;  kdt,  that;  kdna,  those;  kU,  this; 
kinOy  these. 

The  principal  interrogatives  and  relatives  are  dnet,  who  ?  assa,  what  ? 
bit^a,  which  1 2 

The  Kottian  personal  pronouns  are,  in  the  singular : 


1 

2 

3 

Nominative  accusative 

at 

aiL 

ut/u            uyd,  fem. 

Genitive     . 

ain 

au 

uyua          uyai 

Dative 

aina 

aua 

uyiiSa        uyaiga 

Locative     . 

ainJidt 

auhcit 

uyudhdt     uyaihat  \ 

Ablative     . 

ainCan 

aufan 

uyud{an    uyaifan 

Comitative 

ayos 

anas 

uyuos         uyaos 

Castren,  sects. 

106-109. 

»  Ibid,  sects.  110,  111. 
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The  stems  in  the  plural  are  ayon,   auon,  unian^  which  last  fornix 

all  the  oblique  cases  except  the  comitative  on  the  genitive  uniaiam, 

Kottian  has  a  reflexive  pronoun  only  for  the  third  person  miiif!^ 
minta  female,  mintian  plural.  That  of  the  first  and  seojnd  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  instrumental  of  hitaq,  body. 

The  possessive  pronouns,  which  are  much  used  in  Kottian,  an: 
formed  of  se  subjoined  to  the  genitive  singular  and  plural  of  the  per- 
sonal and  other  pronouns,  and  thus  formed,  they  are  regularly  decline! 

The  principal  Kottian  demonstrative  pronouns  are  :  inu,  ina  fem^ 
this ;  innian,  these ;  uyo,  und  fem.,  that ;  union,  those ;  the  principal 
interrogatives  and  relatives  are:  astq\  who?  sina,  what?  bil^msr^ 
which  V 

171.  Yenisseian  distinguishes  only  two  kinds  of  Terbs,  actiTe  and 
reflexive;  three  moods,  indicative,  imperative,  and  infinitive;  twa 
tenses,  present  and  past ;  some  verbs  have  only  one  tense.*  The 
infinitive,  which  is  also  gerund  and  supine,  is  formed  by  -esen.  The 
present  and  pdst  in  every  number  and  person  can  take  the  proeecutive 
case  ending  -hes  to  express  during.  The  participles  are  identical  with 
the  third  person  present  and  past.' 

Some  Yenisseian  verbs  form  their  present,  which  is  also  future,  in 
-goas,  and  these  take  also  the  past  and  imperative  element  -»a  as  a 
suflix  to  the  stem.  But  others,  especially  the  simple  verbs^  distinguish 
the  tenses  by  various  internal  changes :  thus  tabdq*^  present ;  M>a*;i\ 
past ;  ahhatagan,  present ;  dbhatpgan,  past ;  datpaq,  present ;  dai- 
piyaqj  past* 

In  these  examples  the.  distinction  is  made  by  the  vowels.  Bot 
those  verbs  whose  meanings,  according  to  Castren,  admit  a  sense  of 
continuance,  take  up  into  the  stem  in  the  past  r  or  n,  the  former 
generally  after  an  accented  syllable,  the  latter  after  an  unaccented 
And  the  imperative  takes  up  the  same  letter  so  far  as  euphony 
admits,^  dropping  also  sometimes  an  initial  which  is  in  the  present ; 
while  the  past  sometimes  changes  the  initial. 

The  verbal  stem  is  generally  formed  by  adding  verbal  elements  t/> 
the  root,  -g,  -k,  -gaJc,  -goa,  -gaidi^  -gU,  -gut,  -yu,  -th  -'^»  -^>  -^  -^h 
-do,  -dale.  And  the  consonant  of  the  past  and  imperative  is  taken  into 
the  middle  of  the  verbal  stem  subjoined  to  the  root  or  incorporated 
in  it :  while  the  vowel  preceding  it  is  apt  to  be  changed  into  o  in 
the  past,  a  in  the  imperative  :  thus  taig,  present ;  tdrg,  past ;  targ^ 
imperative ;  dagafuot,  present ;  dagdrfuot^  past ;  CLgarfuot,  impera- 
tive.* 

In  the  Yenisseian  reflexive  verbs,  the  reflex  object  is  taken  up 

1       2 

generally  after  the  root  syllable,  and  is,  according  to  the  person,  da,  go, 

8  12  8 

ya  or  so,  in  the  singular  ;  dai^,  gari,  yan  or  m^,  in  the  plural.  Their 
vowel  may  be  changed  into  harmony  with  that  of  the  stem,  or  may  be 
omitted,  but  that  of  third  person  is  omitted  only  to  avoid  hiatus. 

1  Caetren,  sects.  114-118.  "  Ibid,  sect  122.  »  Ibid,  sect  123. 

*  Ibid,  sects.  124,  187.         .  .         •  Ibid.  sect.  125.  «  Ibid,  sects.  134-187. 
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Tile  y  of  the  third  person  may  be  dropped  after  r^n,  t  )^  and  if  the 
insertion  of  the  reflex  object  would  cause  an  accumulation  of  con- 
sonants it  may  be  omitted,  or  if  the  stem  begin  with  a  vowel  it  may 
be  prefixed;  and  then  the  first  and  third  singular  and  third  plural 
take  h  for  their  initial  consonant  The  vowel  following  such  iuitial 
undergoes  the  usual  change.  ^ 

In  Yenisseian  the  verb  substantive  is  tLsd^  which  takes  the  persons 

gold 

-^e,  -ge^  -ye,  -dane,  -gane,  -ne;  also  use,  there  is,  as  taya  use^  there  is  gold, 
tisabaUy  there  will  be ;  and  the  negative  hese^  there  is  not.^    And  sub- 
stantives, adjectives,  and  adverbs,  take  subjective  suffixes  involving 
the  verb  substantive  present  or  past.     These  for  the  different  persons 
are  as  follows :  -c?*,  -gu,  -du,  -dan^  -gan,  -an;  a  future  is  formed  by  adding 
to  these  suffixes  -yd  in  the  Sym  dialect,  -gan  in  the  Imbask ;  and  the 
second  singular  of  the  future  is  used  for  imperative.     An  infinitive  is 
formed  by  adding  -esen  to  the  third  person  singular  of  future.     These 
subjective  suffixes  may  also  be  used  with  the  cases  of  nouns.     When 
suffixed  to  the  dative  to  express  bo  as,  they  may  take  a  mediating 
element  4e-,^    They  are  the  only  person  endings  in  the  language,  so 
that  active  verbs  have  no  person  ending. 

When,  however,  a  verb  beginning  with  a  vowel  is  preceded  by  a 
personal  pronoun  as  its  subject,  the  last  syllable  of  the  pronoun 
coalesces  with  the  verb,  the  first  syllable  being  left  apart ;  and  if  the 
subject  be  plural,  the  plural  element  is  at  the  end  of  the  verb.^ 

Even  when  the  verb  has  no  element  of  person  it  takes  in  the  plural 
-n,  sometimes  -gen,  -nenen,  -nen ;  in  reflexive  verbs  the  plural  object 
implies  the  plural  subject,  and  the  plural  ending  is  omitted.^ 

172.  In  Kottian  the  verbal  stem  is  formed  by  adding  verbal 
elements  to  the  root,  -oA:,  -A;,  -teh,  -taky  -ya,  -taya,  -gaya,  -fea,  -f i,  -fa, 
'ta,  -JatOj  -kn,  -hi. 

The  parts  of  the  verb  are  present,  past,  and  imperative;  and 
there  are  much  fewer  verbs  with  only  one  tense  in  Kottian  than  in 
Yenisseian. 

The  past  is  formed  by  changing  the  last  vowel  of  the  root,  generally 
to  0,  or  subjoining  to  the  root  or  incorporating  with  it  ui  or  t,  subjoin- 
ing also  I,  r,  or  n,  or  incorporating  it  in  the  root.  The  imperative 
is  formed  from  the  past  by  shortening  its  vowel  or  changing  that  vowel 
to  a/  it  also  tends  to  strengthen  I  by  adding  to  it  {.  The  stem  serves 
for  infinitive,  present  participle,  gerund,  and  supine.  A  passive  is 
formed  from  the  past  by  changing  the  a  of  la,  na,  ra  to  a  or,  if  the 
stem  ends  in  kn,  to  du  ;  i  also  being  taken  in  the  latter  case  instead 
of  fi. 

Verbs  in  the  past  tense  may  be  used  together  to  express  one  past 
fact  thought  as  antecedent  to  the  other.  ^ 

The  Kottian  reflexive  verbs  keep  the  reflex  object  closer  to  the  root 
than  the  Yenisseian,  for  they  do  not  let  the  I,  r,  or  n,  come  between 

1  Castren,  sect.  131.  ^  Ibid,  sect  132.  >  Ibid,  gects.  148,  149. 

*  Ibid,  sects.  161,  162.  »  IbiA  sect  130.  •  Ibid.  sect.  126. 

7  Ibid,  sects.  163, 164, 176. 
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the  loot  and  the  object,  but  rather  prefix  it  to  both.  There  are  also 
Kottian  verbs  which  take  their  object,  when  it  is  a  personal  prooouu 
not  reflex,  in  similarly  close  connection  with  the  root. 

The  Kottian  verb  has  person  endings ;  and  sometimes  the  stem  has 
a  plural  ending  of  its  own  followed  by  a  plural  person ;  and  some- 
times with  a  reflex  plural  object  prefixed  at  the  same  time.^  A  few 
passives  take  person  endings.^  In  some  stems  of  a  composite  nature.- 
the  person  endings  come  between  the  root  and  the  formative  suMx, 
being  followed  by  the  past  and  imperative  element.  ^  Xottian  has 
an  impersonal  verb  substantive,  hifoga  there  is,  was,  or  will  be^  and  a 
negative  monfa  there  is  not,  &c.* 

The  Kottian  negative  mon  precedes  the  verb  in  present  and  past 
but  the  negative  imperative  is  expressed  by  the  present  with  lii 
before  it.* 

Instead  of  a  verb  substantive,  the  Kottian  substantives,  adjectives, 
adverbs,  and  some  postpositions  take  person  endings  which  express 

Bingolar.  pluraL 

12      3  12        3 

both  present  and  past,  namely,  -to«,  -«,  -tu  ;  -totij  -on,  -tan.  For  the 
future  they  take  -day an,  &c.,  which  is  a  verb  inflected  with  persons, 
and  having  a  past  tense.     Its  full  stem  seems  to  be  duyek.^ 

173.  The  postpositions  in  both  languages  are  noims  in  various 
cases ;  and  some  of  them  have,  in  Yenisseian,  a  locative  ending  f, 
which  is  not  in  the  declension  of  the  noun.^ 

The  expression  of  relation  in  Yenisseian  is  peculiar  in  this  respect 
that  the  case  endings  tend  to  detach  themselves  from  the  noun  and  to 
join  the  verb  which  follows.® 

There  are  very  few  conjunctions  in  Yenisseian,  rather  more  in 
Kottian.* 

174.  The  internal  changes  which  the  stems  of  nouns  and  verl« 
undergo  in  these  languages,  and  which  make  them  so  unlike  the  other 
languages  of  this  section,  are  points  of  resemblance  to  the  languages  of 
the  following  section ;  those  of  the  verb  especially  having  a  certain 
resemblance  to  the  structure  of  the  Tibetan  verb.  And  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  numerals  of  both  languages  resemble  the  Tibetan 
numerals  as  spoken. 

Yenisseian.  "^^  Tibetan.  *^ 

1.  qo.  ohik, 

2.  yn.  nyi. 

3.  don,  sum. 

4.  ate,  zyi. 

5.  qd,  gna. 

It  seems  most  probable,  therefore,  that  these  languages  are  originally 
akin  to  the  Tibetan,  and  have  been  altered  by  mixture  with  the 
Siberian  languages. 

1  Castren,  sects.  173-176.  »  Ibid  sect.  179.                »  Ibid.  sect.  175. 

«  Ibid.  sect.  180.  <  Ibid.  sect.  181.               <  Ibid,  sects.  182, 18S. 

7  Ibid.  sect.  184.  ^  Ibid,  sects.  66,  121.        *  Ibid,  sects.  188,189. 

^^  Ibid.  sect.  86.  ^^  Max  Miiller  in  Chr.  and  Mul,  voL  in.  p.  512. 
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V. — The  Chinese^  Indo-Chinese,  Tibetan^  and  Byro-Arahian 

Languages, 

1.  There  is  scarcely  any  greater  contrast  among  the  races  of  man- 
kind than  that  which  exists  between  the  two  groups  which  have  their 
chief  representatives  respectively  in  Arabia  and  China.  The  utterly 
material  character  and  development  of  the  latter  is  as  remarkable  as 
the  spiritual  originality  and  religious  developments  of  the  former,  so 
that  they  are  contrasted  as  strongly  on  the  face  of  history  as  the 
Chinese  lowland  and  the  oases  of  the  Arabian  Desert  on  that  of  the 
globe.  The  mode  of  subsistence  of  these  two  groups  of  races,  their 
chief  interests,  their  social  organisation,  may  almost  be  said  to  con- 
stitute different  worlds  to  which  their  minds  are  respectively  con- 
formed, and  this  difference  of  thought  is  stamped  on  their  languages 
in  as  wide  a  difference  of  structure.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  strik- 
ing contrast,  both  of  thought  and  of  language,  there  is  one  characteristic 
of  thought,  and  one  characteristic  of  language,  in  which  they  agree  ; 
and  such  agreement  in  the  midst  of  so  great  diversity  is  especially 
instructive,  as  indicating  a  connection  of  causation  between  this 
characteristic  of  thought  and  this  characteristic  of  language. 

The  point  of  agreement  in  mental  action  between  these  two  families 
is  that  they  both  have  a  medium  degree  of  readiness  of  excitability 
(see  chap,  i..  Part.  I.,  Sect.  V.)  And  the  point  of  agreement  in  the 
structure  of  language  is  that  they  both  tend  to  express  their  ideas 
as  single  wholes  without  distinction  of  parts.  That  the  former 
peculiarity  tends  to  produce  the  latter  is  the  theoretical  deduction 
laid  down  in  Book  I.,  chap,  i.,  10 ;  and  the  correspondence  in  these 
respects  between  the  Chinese  and  Arabian  groups  is  a  striking  con- 
firmation of  that  theory.  This  correspondence  amidst  diversity  can 
best  be  shown  by  setting  forth  in  all  its  principal  parts  the  structure 
of  speech  in  both  groups.  And  though  the  Japanese  language  be  an 
aberrant  member,  it  will  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  Chinese 
group  on  account  of  the  degree  of  similarity  which  exists  between 
them. 

CHINESE. 

2.  All  Chinese  words  consist  of  a  single  syllable  ending  in  a  vowel 
or  a  nasal,  or  1} 

The  consonants  in  the  Mandarin  dialect  are  the  tenuis,  tenuis- 
aspirate,  and  nasal  of  the  post-palatal,  palatal,  ante-palatal,  dental,  and 
labial  orders,  the  spirants  ft,  h,  y,  f ,  r,  s,  z,  /,  v,  w,  and  the  vibratile  L 
There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  medial  mutes,  which  is  not  strange 
when  it  is  remembered  that  they  could  only  be  initials.^  The  con- 
currence is  has  more  sibilation  than  f. 

The  vowels  and  diphthongs  are  a,  e,  e,  i,  o,  u,  at,  ao,  et,  eu,  and 
also  each  of  these  except  e  may  be  preceded  by,t,  each  of  them  except 
Cy  aOy  and  eu  may  be  preceded  by  u,  and  tia  and  ue  may  be  preceded 

^  Endlicher,  ChinesiBche  Grammatik,  sect  58.  '  Ibid,  sects.  65-75. 
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by  I ;  a  and  the  vowel  combinations  which  end  in  a  may  be  f oUowe^i 
by  either  »  or  n  /  e  and  the  combinations  which  end  in  e  may  be 
followed  by  »,  and  e,  t,  «,  and  iu  may  be  followed  by  «  /  *  t  as  the 
beginning  of  a  vowel  combination  is  generally  taken  up  by  an  initial 
dental,  and  changes  it  to  an  ante-palatal ;  and  u  as  the  beginning  of  a 
vowel  combination  is  taken  up  by  an  initial  labial,  and  changes  it  to/ 
or  V ;  after  A,  u  is  itself  changed  to  o."  There  are  other  euphonic 
limitations ;  and  the  monosyllables  of  the  language  consist  of  about 
600  different  combinations  of  vowels  and  consonants.^  These,  how- 
ever, are  diversified  by  the  quantity  of  the  vowels  and  by  the  tones ; 
but  even  so  they  do  not  amount  to  more  than  1200  or  1300  dis- 
tinguishable syllables.* 

3.  The  tones  are  five,  and  they  may  perhaps  be  best  noted  by  the 
corresponding  figures  over  the  vowel.  A  monosyllable  may  be  uttered 
with  (1)  an  even  high  tone,  with  (2)  a  rising  tone,  as  when  we  utter 
a  word  interrogatively ;  with  (3)  a  falling  tone,  as  when  we  say.  Go ! 
with  (4)  an  abrupt  tone,  as  of  demand;  or  with  (5)  an  even  low 
tone.  These  are  the  tones  of  the  Mandarin  dialect,  which  is  the 
language  of  the  cultivated  classes ;  and  in  their  application  they  are 
limited  by  euphonic  laws,  so  that  they  cannot  all  be  used  with  all 
syllables.  But  in  the  mouth  of  the  uneducated  and  of  children  the 
variety  of  tones  is  much  greater  and  much  more  used  to  help  the 
expression  of  thought ;  for  the  change  of  tone  is  in  fact  a  method  of 
derivation.* 

The  Chinese  intonation  differs  from  that  which  is  found  in  many 
languages  of  Africa,  as  it  involves  an  inflection  of  the  tone,  rising  or 
falling,  as  well  as  an  even  tone,  high  or  low,  whereas  the  African  tones 
are  simply  high,  low,  or  middle  (L  21,  52,  74).  This  difference  cor- 
responds to  the  greater  compass  of  the  thought  which  is  expressed  by 
a  Chinese  syllable,  and  which  is  such  as  to  admit  within  its  limits  a 
variation  in  the  force  of  mental  action,  for  it  is  doubtless  the  force  of 
mental  action  in  thinking  the  idea,  noted  as  characteristic  of  it^  which 
suggests  the  tone  as  part  of  the  expression  of  it 

4.  Some  Chinese  words  express  an  idea  always  thought  as  a  substan- 
tive idea ;  others  an  idea  always  thought  as  an  adjective  idea ;  most  are 
substantives  or  adjectives  according  to  their  position  in  the  sentence, 
and  many  may  even  be  used  also  as  verbs.®  The  verb  in  most  cases 
is  known  only  by  its  position  in  the  sentence,  and  is  used  on  other 
occasions  as  noun  or  particle,  and  all  nouns  may  be  used  adverbially 
before  a  verb."^ 

5.  The  same  monosyllable  being  used  to  express  several  different 
ideas,  there  is  often  great  ambiguity  in  its  meaning,  even  though  the 
tendency  of  Chinese  thought  towards  the  whole  combination  of  fact 
determines  in  a  great  degree  the  meaning  of  each  part  by  the  position 
which  it  occupies  in  the  whole.  This  ambiguity  must  be  less  in  the 
spontaneous  speech  of  China  than  in  the  cultivated  Mandarin  dialect^ 

^  Endlicher,  Beets.  78-80.  "  Ibid,  sects.  82-84. 

'  Summers'  Rudiments  of  Chinese,  p.  3.  ^  Ibid,  p  4. 

«  EndUcher,  sects.  91-95.        «  Ibid.  sect.  128.  ^  Ibid,  sects.  219,  250. 
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bj  reason  of  the  greater  distinction  of  intonation  in  the  former.  The 
natural  mode  of  removing  such  an  ambiguity  in  any  language  would 
be  to  subjoin  a  synonymous  or  explanatory  word,  with  or  without  some 
such  expression  as,  I  mean.  Ko  such  expression  as  this  is  used  in 
Chinese,  but  the  synonymous  word  is  subjoined  to  the  ambiguous  one ; 
and  the  two  being  used  habitually  to  give  definite  expression  to  the 
meaning  whenever  it  occurs,  they  grow  from  frequent  concurrence  into 
a  kind  of  imperfect  compound.^ 

Another  kind  of  imperfect  compound  grows  out  of  the  peculiar 
nature  of  Chinese  thought,  and  is  very  characteristic  of  it.  They 
are  called  collective  compounda  They  might  perhaps  be  better 
called  general  or  abstract  compounds,  for  they  do  not  all  express  a 
collective  idea,  but  they  do  all  express  a  general  or  abstract  idea. 
This  general  idea  cannot  be  abstracted  from  the  particular  ideas  in 
which  it  is  a  common  element^  owing  to  the  concrete  particularity  of 
Chinese  thought.  It  is  therefore  emphasised  by  the  combination  of 
two  particular  ideas  to  both  of  which  it  belongs,  and  is  expressed  by 
the  two  corresponding  words  in  connection  with  each  other.     Thus 

people  gen.  parent 
8  1  32  %       i 

fu  means  father,  mw,  mother ; /w-wm,  parent ;  as  min  -  ti  fwmu,  parent 
of  the  people ;  A:'tii,  light ;  Vun,  heavy ;  k*i^-k'u^f  weight ;  yuan,  far ; 

t  t  t  t  t  t  8 

kin,  near ;  yuan-kin,  distance ;  ^  mat,  buy ;  mat,  sell ;  mai-mai,  trade.' 
Chinese  speech  also,  by  reason  of  its  tendency  to  define  the  meaning 
of  one  element  by  combination  with  another,  tlux)ws  into  combinations 
the  members  of  fact  among  themselves ;  and  when  a  substantive  object 
is  denoted  by  a  noun  preceded  by  a  qualifying  word  or  genitive,  the 
two  words  are  apt,  when  the  noun  is  often  so  used,  to  coalesce  into  an 
imperfect  compound,  and  a  verb  and  its  object  may  similarly  coalesce. 
This  is  a  familiar  fact  in  language ;  but  what  is  remarkable  in  Chinese 
is  the  extraordinary  fine  meaning  which  the  second  member  of  the 
compound  sometimes  has,  though  it  is  a  substantive  governing  the 

s  heaven    i 

other  word.     Thus  Ue  means  son ;  ften-tae,  heaven's  son,  %,e.,'  the 
■un  eye 

«       s  fl 

emperor ;  zi-tse^  day ;  metirtse,  pupil  (of  the  eye),  in  all  which  the  idea 

of  son  is  distinctly  present ;  but  how  are  we  to  understand  tse  in  the 
following,  in  which  it  does  not  seem  to  alter  in  any  way  the  idea  of 

the  first  nouni  foA  means  house  BXidfanrtse  means  house,  k'o  ia  knife 

4        1  S  4        S 

and  k'o-tse  is  knife.    Yet  fan-tse,  k'o-tse  must  express  fuller  ideas  of 

4 

house  and  knife  than  are  expressed  by  fari  and  k'o.     Perhaps  they 

4 

mean  what  belongs  to  the  species  fan  and  k'o,^  and  thus  express  the 
particularity  of  the  idea. 

Somewhat  similar  is  the  use  of  t*eu,  head,  to  denote  an  object 

1  Endlicher,  sects.  132,  220.  '  Ibid.  sect.  133. 

s  Ibid.  sect.  220.  ^  Ibid.  secU.  133,  134. 
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4  4 

thought  as  a  roundish  mass,  as  «i,  stone ;  si'fetL,  a  stone  or  loek ; 

4  4 

r»,  sun ;  zirCeu^  the  sun.^     The  suhstantive  etdy  child,  is  subjoined  as 
a  diminutive.* 

6.  The  so-called  numeral  particles  also,  which  are  used  in  oounting, 
express  second  substantive  ideas  of  the  objects  counted,  or  ideas  of 
something  appertaining  to  them,  which  can  be  more  easily  appre- 
hended as  an  identical  unit,  than  the  substantives  to  which  thej  are 
subjoined*  They  all  express  ideas  which  are  less  full  than  those  of 
the  substantives,  and  which  stand  for  these  in  counting  them, 
because  these  do  not  themselves  yield  a  common  element  lighi 
enough  for  a  unit  In  English  we  say  twenty  head  of  cattle,  because 
cattle  is  a  collective  noun  not  thought  with  substance  of  the  indi- 
vidual  (Def.  4) ;  and  head  supplies  the  unit.  If  we  said  twenrj 
head  cow,  it  would  be  analogous  to  the  Chinese  idiom.  In  Maky 
and  some  American  languages  auxiliary  nouns  of  this  kind  are  nsal» 
owing  no  doubt  to  the  same  cause  as  in  Chinese.  And  in  Chinese 
they  seem  to  be  due  to  the  concrete  fulness  and  particularity  of  ihst 
substantive  idea. 

Of  such  numeral  auxiliaries  there  are  in  Chinese  ninety-one,  each 
used  in  counting  particular  classes  of  substantive  objects.  Hius 
Han,  inside  or  room,  is  used  in  counting  houses  or  chambers,  k^o,  tap- 
root, in  counting  plants  which  have  a  taproot^  yuan^  ornament  or 

badge,  in  counting  officials ;  pa^  handle,  in  counting  implements,  tf<f  i, 
tail,  in  counting  fishes ;  ^uan^  ball,  in  counting  round  things.* 

7.  There  is  no  distinction  of  grammatical  gender.*  Plurality  is 
implied  when  the  noun  is  preceded  by  an  adjective,  signifying  many, 
and  sometimes  when  it  is  followed  by  a  noun  of  totality  governing  it 
in  the  genitive,  or  when  it  is  accompanied  by  a  cardinal  number; 
but  there  is  no  expression  of  plurality.* 

8.  There  is  large  expression  of  relation  to  the  noun.  The  nomina- 
tive is  not  otherwise  distinguished  than  by  its  position  before  the 
verk'  The  genitive  also  may  dispense  with  any  other  distinction 
than  that  of  its  position  before  the  noun  which  governs  it.  But  in 
the  Mandarin  dialect  it  scarcely  ever  occurs  without  its  subjoined 
particle  ;  and  even  in  the  old  style  this  is  generally  used  with  the  last 
of  several  genitives  which  are  governed  by  the  same  noun,  or  with  a 
genitive  which  is  governed  by  more  nouns  than  one  in  succession  one 
to  another.     The  genitive  particle  is  the  demonstrative  H  in  the  old 

style,  ti  in  the  Mandarin  dialect,  and  represents  the  governing  noim 
in  connection  with  the  genitive.  Whether  it  have  its  particle  or  not 
the  genitive  precedes  the  noun  which  governs  \\J 

The  pure  accusative  follows  the  verb  without  any  express  element 
of  relation ;  but  the  verb  may  be  so  thought  as  to  need  a  preposition 
to  connect  it  with  its  most  direct  object.^    And  there  is  a  considerable 

>  Endlicher,  sect  185.  >  Ibid,  aects.  139.  >  Ibid,  sects.  136-138. 

«  Ibid.  sect.  147.  ■  Ibid,  sects.  151-153.        '  Ibid,  sect  158. 

7  Ibid,  sects.  160,  161.  ^  Ibid,  sect  164. 
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supply  of  words  used  as  prepositions  and  as  postpositions  to  express 
the  various  relations.  The  former  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  verb, 
and  are  more  nearly  connected  in  thought  with  the  verb  of  the 
sentence  than  the  latter,  which  are  more  immersed  in  the  noun  which 
they  govern,  and  are  determined  in  thought  by  it  as  nouns  which 
denote  a  part  of  it.^ 

S  1 

The  words  pa,  handle,  tsiai^,  take,  and  t,  use,  are  employed  sometimes 
as  prepositions  to  apply  the  action  to  its  direct  object,  which,  when 

txnan  keep    in 

thus  constructed  with  these,  precedes  the  verb.     Thus  pa  zin  fsun  yu 

heart  why  t  mother  gen.  funeral 

siUf  he  keeps  humanity  in  his  heart )^  ku  %  Huan  mu     H    sari 

tell    to  feudatory  prince 

kao  yu  tu  -  heu^  why  he  told  the  funeral  of  Huan's  mother  to  the 
feudatory  princes.^  These  verbal  prepositions  governing  the  direct 
object  are  thought  as  qualifying  the  verb. 

The  ablative,  locative,  and  instrumental,  when  expressed  without  an 
element  of  relation,  precede  the  verb  as  conditions  qualifying  it  like  an 
adverb.*  When  expressed  with  a  preposition  or  a  postposition,  their 
position  before  or  after  the  verb  depends  on  whether  the  preposition  or 
postposition  with  its  object  is  thought  as  qualifying  the  verb  or  as 
exegetical  of  it.     The  dative  does  not  precede  the  verb. 

The  so-called  prepositions  and  postpositions,  even  when  used  as  such, 

do  not  lose  the  strength  of  meaning  which  belongs  to  them  as  nouns 

or  verbs.     And  this  is  the  explanation  of  some  strange  peculiarities  in 

t 

their  use.     Thus  when  i  refers  to  something  in  a  preceding  sentence 
it  must  have  the  strength  of  a  verb  suggesting  its  object  without 

t  "ay 
expression ;  as  Siihtseu  i  kao  Mentseti,  Siutseu  said  (the  words  just 

mentioned)  to  Mencius,^  i.e.,  Siutseu  using  (them)  spoke  to  Mencius. 

Also  when  i  follows  the  instrument  and  precedes  the  verb  it  must  be 
taken  as  itself  an  instrumental  noun,  which,  having  no  expression  of 

wine   t  acoompliih  rite 
relation,  goes  before  the  verb,  as  fsieui      fin      li,  accomplish' the 
rites  with  wine,^  i,e,,  with  the  use  of  wine.     It  is  to  be  observed  that 

verbs  of  giving  govern  as  their  direct  object  what  we  put  in  the  dative, 

t 

and  the  gift  is  instrumental  with  i,  like  endow  him  with. 

If  a  noun  governed  by  a  preposition  govern  a  genitive  itself,  or  is 
qualified  by  an  adjective,  the  genitive  or  adjective  immediately  pre- 
cedes the  noun,  and  is  preceded  by  the  prepositioa  And  when  the 
direct  object  governs  one  or  more  genitives,  a  preposition  is  generally 
needed  before  the  latter  to  connect  the  object  with  the  verb.® 

9.  The  adjective  always  precedes  its  noun.®  And  if  the  noun 
governs  a  genitive,  the  genitive  may  come  between  it  and  the 
adjective.' 

>  Endlicher,  sects.  255>257. 

>  Stanislas  Julien,  Syntaze  Nouvelle  Chinoisd,  p.  22.  >  Ibid.  p.  24. 

^  Ibid.  p.  31.  '  Ibid.  p.  86.  •  Endlicher,  sects.  165,  175. 

'  Julien,  p.  40. 
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t  4 

The  demonstrative  or  relative  pronoun  te  in  the  old  style,  ti  in  tlie 
new,  following  an  adjective  or  verb,  may  represent  a  nonn  as  qualified 
by  it  so  as  to  connect  with  it  as  with  an  adjective  a  noon  which  u 
expressed,  or  to  make  the  adjective  or  verb  a  substantive,^ 

There  is  no  adjectival  expression  of  degrees  of  comparison.* 

12     3 

10.  The  personal  pronouns  in  the  Mandarin  dialect  are  :  so,  ni,  fa. 
The  plural  is  expressed  by  subjoined  words  expressive  of  plundiij. 
The  relations  to  them  are  expressed  as  those  of  the  nouns. 

The  ceremoniousness  of  the  Chinese  causes  a  number  of  depredatire 
or  honorific  expressions  to  be  used  instead  of  the  personal  pronouns. 

4  } 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  are,  in  the  old  style,  kt^  AtW,  ft, 
demonstrative  simply  without  reference  to  distance,  tse,  se,  fu^  demon- 

strative  of  the  near,  pi  demonstrative  of  the  far.  In  the  Mandarin 
dialect  or  new  style  only  some  of  these  are  used,  and  not  frequent  It. 

In  it  the  usual  demonstrative  of  the  near  is  te  ;  and  the  demonstrative 

of  the  far  is  na ;  and  the  noun  to  w^ich  these  are  applied  takes  the 

numeral  particle  ko^  which  is  used  in  counting  persons  or  things  ti> 
which  other  more  special  particles  are  not  appropriated.  This  shows 
that  there  is  an  inaptitude  to  think  a  concrete  object  merely  as  occupy- 
ing a  position,  similar  to  that  which  is  experienced  in  thinking  it  as  a 
unit     These  demonstratives,  however,  are  also  used  without  reference 

to  distance  as  a  definite  article,  and  then  the  numeral  particle  ko  is 
not  taken.*  , 

The  relative  pronoun,  or  that  which  supplies  its  place,  is  te  or  H  in 

4 

the  old  style,  ti  in  the  new.  The  examples  given  do  not  warrant  the 
assertion  that  either  of  them  can  follow  a  verb  of  which  it  is  the 
subject  *  (see  below  Examples  4  and  5).  But  they  may  follow  a  verb 
or  sentence  and  be  qualified  by  it  as  by  a  participle,  and  ii  may  follow 
an  active  verb  as  object.  In  the  former  use  they  may  form  with 
the  verb  a  predicate  with  the  copula  understood  before  it,  and  in  the 
latter  use  ti  may  give  transitiveness  to  what  otherwise  would  be 
inactive.  This  seems  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  use  of  it  on  the 
one  hand  to  determine  a  verb  as  neuter,*  and  on  the  other  hand  to  turn 
an  adjective  or  substantive  into  an  active  verb  ®  (see  Examples  6,  7, 
and  17).  The  pronoun  ti  as  demonstrative  often  connects  the  subject 
with  the  verb  "^  (Example  8).  It  also  as  relative  may  come  between 
its  antecedent  and  the  verb,  being  subject  to  the  latter  ®  (Example  9). 
And  as  demonstrative  it  may  precede  the  verb  which  governs  it  as 

object®  (see  Examples  10-12).  Also  the  relative  pronoun  90  pre- 
cedes the  verb  which  governs  it^*^  (see  Example  13),  because  the  verb 

1  Endlicher,  secte.  178, 179.         «  Ibid.  sect.  183.  '  Ibid,  sects.  208,  209. 

*  Ibid,  sects.  211,  212.  «  Julien,  p.  76.  «  Ibid.  pp.  75,  Ac. 

'  Ibid.  p.  74.  «  EudUcber,  p.  271.  »  Julien,  p.  8L 

w  Ibid.  p.  96. 
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is  thought  merely  as  explanatory  of  the  antecedent,  and  limited  by  its 
application  to  it  as  object.  ,       , 

The  reflexive  pronouns  are:    At,  tae^  and  also  as  frequently  sin 

s 

body  or  person,  kun  body,  tgin  own;  ise  precedes  the  verb  which 
governs  it.^  4        ,  a    4     a 

The  interrogative  pronouns  are :  su^  suij  old  style ;  sinrino,  si-mo ^ 
new.  J 4  3  2     4 

The  indefinite  pronouns  are:  huo  any,  some;  meu  such;  mei,  lo, 
every ;  fan  whoever.' 

11.  The  verb  substantive  or  copula  is  in  the  old  style  generally 

a 

omitted ;  when  not  omitted  it  is  expressed  by  the  demonstrative  si. 

When  the  verb  substantive  is  omitted,  ye  or  ti  is  usually  inserted 
between  the  subject  and  the  predicate;'  these  are  pronominal,  and 
represent  the  subject  to  connect  it  with  the  predicate.     , 

Other  verbs  of  abstract  realisation  are :  vet,  make ;  yeu,  have,  there 

a  a 

is ;  tsai,  be  situated ;  ^  vei,  yeu,  and  ia  strike,  coalesce  with  an  object 
into  a  kind  of  imperfect  compound.* 

In  the  new  style  the  verb  substantive  is  generally  expressed  by  si 

1  a  a 

or  vet,  less  frequently  by  hi  belong,  or  by  tsai.^ 

A  verb  may  be  taken  actively  or  passively  according  as  the  sentence 
requires  either  signification  (see  Example  15) ;  but  often  the  passive  is 

a  44 

expressed  by  kian  see,  pei  receive,  or  kH  or  fi  eat,  governing  the  active 
verb  as  a  noun.^ 

A  causative  can  be  made  from  an  intransitive  by  subjoining  a  direct 

4  a 

object,  and  from  a  transitive  by  the  auxiliary  verbs  iso  make,  se  com- 

a 

mand,  occasion,  min  command,  Ician  and  fa  send.^ 

a  a  a 

Other  auxiliary  verbs  are  kan  dare,  nen  and  k^o  can,  hao  love  may, 

4  a  a 

hiu  and  yuan  wish,  yaa  and  tsian  wilL  4  4 

In  the  new  dialect  the  most  usual  auxiliaries  are :  fo  attain,  te  be  in 

a  4 

condition  to,  k^iu  go,  lai  come,  pa  cease.  • 

There  is  no  expression  of  mood  or  tense  except  by  auxiliaries,  con- 
junctions, and  adverbs.     A  clause  which  conditions  another  always 

precedes  it.     The  auxiliaries  of  the  past  are  :  fan  experience,  and  yeu 

have ;  those  of  the  future,  tsian  and  yao  wilL^® 

The  personal  pronoun  as  separate  subject  is  generally  expressed  in 
the  new  style,  but  in  the  old,  unless  there  is  a  special  emphasis  on  it, 
it  is  supplied  from  the  connection  of  the  sentence  without  being 
expressed." 

12.  The  final  particles,  which  are  often  used  at  the  end  of  members  of 
a  proposition  or  of  entire  periods  in  Chinese,  are  most  worthy  of  notice, 

1  EndUcher,  sect.  215.  >  Ibid,  sects.  216-218.  *  Ibid.  sect.  221. 

*  Ibid.  sect.  222.  "  Ibid,  sects.  224-227.  '  Ibid.  sect.  223. 

7  Ibid,  sects.  228-230.  "  Ibid.  sect.  232.  •  Ibid,  sects.  233,  234. 

^0  Ibid,  sects.  235-247.  "  Ibid.  sect.  248. 
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as  they  indicate  an  essential  peculiarity  of  the  language.  They  do  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  which  they  close,  hut 
merely  mark  it  off  as  if  they  referred  to  it  as  a  whole,  helping  therehy 
that  sense  of  rhythmic  correspondence  or  parallelism  between  different 
clauses  which  naturally  accompanies  the  thought  of  them  as  wholes.^ 

St  t 

The  principal  of  these  particles  are  :  ye^  *$ ,  ^tan,  and  yu;^  and  these 

seem  to  be  of  pronominal  nature.      At   least   ye   in    11    is    pro- 

nominal,  and  it  is  interchanged  in  use  with  "i;  '  'ian  also  is  used  quite 

like  yc,  being  preferred  when  the  preceding  word  ends  in  a  nasal.^ 
However  this  may  be,  their  use  is  to  give  totality  to  the  clause  which 
they  conclude  (see  Example  1)  ;  and  they  show  the  Chinese  tendency 
to  think  such  a  combination  all  together.  Now  it  is  by  this  tendency 
principally  that  the  ambiguities  of  the  Chinese  monosyllabic  worcU 
are  corrected.  "  The  Chinese  characters  acquire  all  sorts  of  gramma- 
tical value  according  to  the  place  which  they  occupy  in  the  phrase, 
and  according  to  the  words  with  which  they  are  constructed."  *  For 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  position  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  determine 
the  logical  function  of  a  word  in  a  sentence,  still  less  to  give  precision 
to  its  meaning.  The  relative  position  of  the  members  of  a  sentence  is 
not  absolutely  fixed  iu  Chinese  (8,  10) ;  and  in  some  cases  in  which 
it  is  more  strictly  determined  there  is  still  a  wide  latitude  for  ambi- 
guity. Thus  not  only  the  subject  but  also  the  ablative,  locative,  and 
instrumental,  when  they  have  no  express  element  of  relation,  precede 
the  verb,  but  which  of  these  a  word  in  that  position  is  can  be  known 
only  by  having  regard  to  the  sense  of  the  whole  sentence.  It  is 
important  to  observe  what  considerable  elements  are  thus  gathered 
from  the  entire  combination  and  incorporated  without  expression 
in  the  thought  which  corresponds  to  the  monosyllabic  word.  Not 
only  the  ablative,  locative,  and  instrumental  relations  may  thus  be 
taken  up  unexpressed,  but  a  causative  element  can  be  given  to  an 
intransitive  verb  or  to  an  adjective  by  putting  a  direct  object  after 
it  (11).  The  interest  in  the  whole  fact  expressed  in  the  Chinese  sen- 
tence facilitates  the  supply  of  these  absent  elements  and  defines  the 
sense  of  the  words,  so  that  these  may  have  in  themselves  a  wide  range 
of  various  meanings.  But  this  interest  does  not  altogether  account 
for  the  absence  from  the  language  of  those  subsidiary  elements.  They 
must  be  weakly  thought,  or  they  would  make  themselves  felt  in 
expression. 

13.  Nor  is  it  the  absence  of  elements  added  to  the  stems  of  nouns 
and  verbs  which  forms  the  great  characteristic  of  the  Chinese  language. 
This  is  to  be  seen  in  the  unbroken  singleness  of  those  stems  them- 
selves, the  entire  absence  of  parts  from  the  ideas  of  substantives  and 
verbs,  which  shows  that  the  mind  in  its  successive  acts  thinks  entire 
and  single  the  integers  of  thought  which  are  formed  by  the  associations 
of  life.     And  this  is  the  character  of  thought  which,  according  to  the 

1  Endlicher.  sect  274.  >  Ibid,  sect  275.  >  Ibid.  sect.  277. 

«  Ibid,  sect  278.  •  JuUen,  p.  2. 
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theory  laid  down  in  Book  I.,  chap,  i.,  10,  should  belong  to  that  medium 
degree  of  mental  excitability  which  it  has  been  shown  (p.  77,  &c.) 
that  the  Chinese  possess. 

origin  8in  prince  ^in  spring  final  part. 

14.  Examples:  (1.)  T*«*  sin'Jieustn    {u        ye,      originally  the 
prince  of  Sin  sprang  from  Sin  ;  i.e.,  was  bom  of  a  woman  of  that 

road        man     follow  right  woman  follow  left 

kingdom.^  (2.)  Tao'lu  nanise  yen  yeu  nutse  yeu  iso,  on  a  road 
the  man  follows  the  right,  the  woman  follows  the  left ;  ^  tao'lu  is  an 
imperfect  compound  of  the  synonymous  kind  ;  each  word  has  eleven 
different  meanings,  and  when  combined  they  limit  each  other  to  the 
one  in  which  they  agree ;  ^  Jtan  is  male,  nu  female,  tse  is  a  noun  of 

heaven    cause  misfortune  still    can   avoid  self  cause 

general   use   (5).      (3.)  T'ien    tso        nie      yeu    k'o    wei   tse    tso 

misfortune  not  can   live 

nie       pu  1c  0  huOy^  misfortune    caused  by  heaven   can  still  be 

love 

8 

avoided,  misfortune  caused  by  self  can  be  lived  (through).     (4.)  Mi 

man  demon,  man  always  love  demon,  honour  man  demon,  man  always  honour 

•  .  •.  .  .  •  . 

zin       te      zin    hen     hai      ti         kin     zin      te       zin    hen      kiA 

demon. 

ti,     who  loves  men,  men  always  love  him ;  who  honours  men,  men 

always  honour  him  ;^  te  ia  not  properly  the  subject  of  *at,  but  is 

have  not  learn  learn  demon,  not  can 

t       4  4  4  4 

qualified  participially  by  *ai  zm.    (5,)  Yeufe  hio,   hio      ti     fe  nen; 
have  not  inquire  inquire  demon,  not  understand  have  not  think  think  demon,  not 

1488  4^  S4  .< 

yeu  fe    wen,      toen      ti      fe       k'i ;      yeu  fe    se,      se      ti      fe 

attain  have  not  distinguish  distinguish  demon,  not  clear 

4  14  4  ^       ^ 

te ;  yeu  fe  pian  pian  ti  fe  min,  it  has  (there  are  who) 
do  not  learn,  those  who  learn  cannot  (apply) ;  it  h£is  (who)  do  not 
inquire,  those  who  inquire  do  not  understand ;  it  has  (who)  do  not 
think,  those  who  think  do  not  attain;  it  has  (who)  do  not  dis- 
tinguish, those  who  distinguish  are  not  clear ;  ^  here  also  ti  is  not 

only  millet  grow 
subject  to  a  verb,  but  is  qualified  participially.  (6.)  Wei  su  sen 
demon. 

ti,    only  millet  grows.'    Julien  says  that  ti  marks  the  verb  as 
neuter,  and  has  no  other  meaning ;  is  it  by  making  it  a  verbal  noun 

work    man  cut  and  little  demon. 

and  predicate?     (7.)  Tsian'zin  to  etU  siao    ti,     the  workmen  cut 

he    precept   demon,  not 

and  little  them,  i.e.,  make  them  little.^     (8.)  K'i     too        ti     pu 

practise 

yon,  his  precept  is  not  practised ;  ^  ti  merely  connects  the  subject 

way  relat.  not  tread  final  part.  I  know  demon,  final 
s  4  is  s 

with  the  verb.     (9.)  Too    H    pu  hin       ye      no  T<fi      ti     "i,  the 

love  revolt  against  prince 

s 

way  which  is  not  trodden  I  know  it.      (10.)  Hao       fan        san 

»  Julien,  p.  29.  *  Ibid.  p.  81.  '  Endlicher,  sect  182. 

*  Julien,  p.  35.  "  Endlicher,  p.  271.  •  Julien,  p.  76. 

7  Ibid.  p.  74. 

2h 
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and     love  excite  trouble  demon,  not  yet  demon,  have 
s 

eid    hao    tso     loen      te       wet       ti     peit,   who    loves    to  leTclt 
against  the  prmce  and  loTes  to  excite  trouble  (we)  have  not  hin 

though  order  five  foot  ^m. 

yet;^  te  is  qualified  by  what  precedes.     (11.)    Sui     se     u  ft    H 

boy  go  to  market  not  demon,  perhape  deceive 

fon  si      8%     mo    ti        hoe       Ui^  though  you  sent  a  boy  of  fiTe 

feet  to  the  market  perhaps  no  one  would  deceive  him.^     So  Joliea 

translates  it,  but  the  Chinese  sentence  is  remarkable  for  having  no 

north  country  gdn.  itudy  demon,   not  yet    can  perhaps  dousa. 

subject.      (12.)   Pe     fan      ti    hlo      te        wet     nen     hoe      ti 

excel 

eien^  the  students  of  the  north  country  cannot  yet  perhaps  excel  him.' 

heaven  demon.  reL  overthrow 
(13.)  Pien      ti    so      fei^      whom  heaven  overthrows  ;  *  /»  is  con- 
man  demon,  make  rule 

t 

nective  of  subject     (14.)  zin     fi      vei  tao^  the  rule  which  men 


s 

make;'  here  too  is  qualified  by,  men  make  it.  (15.)  Huo  loo  as; 
some  work  body  work  mind  demon,  rule  man  work  body  demon,  rule  by  maa  rule 

»  4  t  4  S 

huo  loo  li ;  loo  sin  te,  fi  zin ;  lao  li  te^  fi  uu  zin ;  fi 
by     man  demon,  feed   man  rule  man  demon,  feed  by   man 

yu  zin  te,  se  zin;  ti  zin  te,  se  yu  zin,  some  work  ihe 
mind,  some  work  the  body ;  they  who  work  the  mind  rule  men,  they 
who  work  the  body  are  ruled  by  men ;  they  who  are  ruled  by  men 
feed  men ;  they  who  rule  men  are  fed  by  men ;  *  the  verb  becomes 

passive  from  its  collocation ;  te  is  qualified  by  what  precedes  it.     (16.) 

master  what  instr.  know  he   will      see   kUl 

Fu'tse  ho     i      fi  kH  tsian  kian  sa,  the  master,  how  know  (yon)  he 

when  he  employ  man  fin.  par.  capacity  demon,  obj. 

will  be  killed.*      (17.)    Ki  kH  se      zin     ye,         Ici  ti,    when 

he  employs  men  he  capacities  them,  i,e,,  he  employs  them  according 

have  hear  not  vet  demon,  can     nae    make 
1       t 

to  their  capacity.^     (18.)  Tse'lu  yeu  wen,   wei       ti     neH  hiA,   vei 

care  again  hear 
t       s 

kufi,  yeu  wen,  what  Tselu  had  heard  he  was  not  yet  able  to  nse^  (he) 
took  care  to  hear  it  agedn.^ 


SIAMESE. 

15.  The  Siamese  consonants  are :  h,  Jc,  1 1\  t,  f,  d,  p,]f,  h,  /,  h,  y, 
s,  w,  r,  I,  n,  n,  m. 

Its  vowels  are :  <!,  o,  e,  e,  i,  o,  g,  ti,u;  its  diphthongs  at,  ei,  au.' 

It  admits  k,  p,  t,  and  the  nasals  as  finals.^ 

The  colloquial  language  contains  1861  distinct  monosyllables,  which 

1  Julian,  p.  81.  *  Ibid.  p.  96.  '  Endlicher,  p.  279L 

*  Ibid.  p.  290.  »  JuHen,  p.  44.  •  Ibid.  p.  46. 

'  I^dlicher,  sect.  244.  ^  Low's  Siamese  Grammar,  pp.  2,  S. 

•  Ibid.  p.  4. 


A 
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are    further  diversified  by  intonation.^     There  are  five  tones :  the 
natural  tone,  two  higher  tones,  and  two  lower.^ 

16.  Th^re  is  no  distinction  of  grammatical  gender,'  nor  any  proper 
element  of  number  belonging  to  the  noun.  There  are  many  numeral 
auxiliaries  used,  as  in  Chinese,  in  counting.^  The  cases  are  expressed 
by  particles  put  before  them.  The  genitive  case  follows  the  noun 
which  governs  it,  and  only  sometimes  has  a  particle  before  it.  The 
particle  before  a  possessive  is  Icon,  which  also  means  thing,  and  seems 
to  be  an  abstract  connective  element  representing  what  is  possessed. 
The  particle  tH  is  sometimes  used  before  the  genitive,  and  sometimes 
before  the  dative.  It  also,  as  in  Chinese,  expresses  the  agent  by  being 
connected  with  the  verb.     The  direct  object  follows  the  verb  without 

,  a  preposition. 

The  prepositive  particles  also  serve  as  other  parts  of  speech  under 
other  circumstances.^ 

17.  There  seems  to  be  no  proper  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  for 
Tca^  which  is  used  as  such,  means  slave ;  ^  en  seems  to  be  the  pronoun 
of  second  singular,  and  mdn  of  third  singular ;  rau  is  first  plural,  and 
so  second  plural.  A  demonstrative  ha  gives  emphasis,  and  is  also  used 
for  the  third  person  singular.^ 

The  demonstratives  are:  n»,  this;  nan  or  inan,  that;  inoiij  th^t 
yonder ;  Uru^  that  and  which ;  yaA  is  also  a  demonstrative  as  well  as 
verb  substantive. 

The  interrogatives  are  :  ]cra%  who  ?  dai  or  rat,  what  ?  taUy  how ?  Jci^ 
how  many  1  ru  is  an  interrogative  particle  at  the  end  of  a  question.^ 

18.  *'  In  a  strictly  grammatical  sense  the  Siamese  language  has  but 
few  verbs.  Those  words  which  are  generally  treated  as  verbs  are 
merely  names  of  actions,  passions,  or  sufferings.  They  derive  their 
force  as  verbs  chiefly  from  juxtaposition  or  combination  with  particles 
and  auxiliaries.  Many  nouns  assume  a  verbal  form  (meaning?)  by 
their  position  in  a  sentence.  Siamese  verbs  have  neither  moods  nor 
tenses."  • 

There  is  a  verbal  particle  of  the  past  which  is  subjoined  to  verbs, 
and  is  translated  was  or  did ;  ^  yet  it  is  separated  from  the  verb  to  the 
end  of  the  sentence  like  an  adverb. ^^  The  auxiliary  of  the  perfect  is 
have ;  ^'  that  of  the  future  is  will,  the  word  being  fa  or  daiy  the  latter 
implying  more  ability." 
The  active  verb  is  sometimes,  but  not  often,  used  in  a  passive  sense.'* 
The  subject  precedes  the  verb,  the  object,  and  generally  also  the 
conditions,  follow  it.  The  qualifying  word  follows  the  qualified,  and 
the  genitive  its  governor;  the  adverb,  however,  sometimes  precedes 
the  verb  or  adjective  which  it  affects.  With  numerals  the  noun  comes 
first,  then  the  numeral,  then  the  numeral  auxiliary.'^ 

19.  The  Siamese  monosyllables  show  a  tendency  to  coalesce  into  a 
kind  of  imperfect  compounds. '^    This  tendency  is  due  doubtless  to  the 

*  Low,  p.  11.  "Ibid.  p.  14.  » Ibid  p.  22. 

*  Ibid.  p.  21.  »  Ibid.  pp.  28-85.         •  Ibid.  p.  87.  '  Ibid.  pp.  88, 39. 
« Ibid.  p.  41 -44.      •  Ibid.  p.  46.               "  Ibid.  pp.  48,  51,  77. 

"  Ibid.  p.  63.  w  Ibid.  p.  49.  "  Ibid.  p.  60.  "  Ibid.  p.  53. 

"  Ibid.  p.  62-67.  "  Ibid.  p.  67-71. 
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fact  tlmt  olijccts  are  thought,  Dot  with  analysis  of  ideas,  but  by 
whole  ideas,  which  being  defined  when  necessary  by  apposition  or 
correlation  with  other  whole  ideas,  coalesce  with  these  from  frequent 
concurrence. 

BUEMESE. 

20.  The  Burmese  consonants  are  the  tenuis,  tenuis  aspirate,  medial, 
medial  aspirate,  and  nasal  of  the  post-palatal,  cerebral,  ante-palatal, 
dental,  and  labial  orders,  together  with  ',  ^,  A,  y,  tr,  r,  I,  and  \ 

The  ante-palatals  and  0'  are  uttered  with  a  sibilation.  The  cerebrals 
only  begin  Pali  words;  r  is  uttered  indistinctly,  often  as  y.  The 
mute  consonant  ^  is  formed  "  by  the  constriction  of  the  throat  deeply 
down."  ^  Double  consonants  often  occur,  and  combinations  of  two 
consonants.  When  aspirates  are  doubled  the  first  one  loses  its  aspira- 
tion. The  nasals  as  a  rule  combine  with  no  other  mutes  but  those  of 
their  own  order ;  n  when  initial  is  pronounced  gtk  There  seems  to  be 
a  tendency  to  aspiration  by  sending  additional  breath  through  the 
utterance,^  and  the  aspirates  are  to  be  regarded  as  having  more  force 
of  breath  rather  than  less  force  of  closure. 

'The  Burmese  vowels  are :  a,  e,  f,  t,  o,  o,  q,  «,  and  the  diphthongs 
au,  ai,^ 

In  words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  if  the  first  syllable  begin  with 
a  tenuis  or  tenuis  aspirate,  or  in  some  cases  if  it  begin  with  2,  ff,  or  *» 
a  tenuis  or  tenuis  aspirate  beginning  any  subsequent  syllable  becomes 
a  medial.^ 

The  following  finals  as  written  are  changed  in  pronunciation  :  dk  to 
^,  t  being  nearly  quiescent ;  dt  to  It,  dn  to  %  or  I'y  dp  to  dt  (p  final  pre- 
ceded by  any  other  vowel  is  pronounced  k),  dm  to  d";  w  or  n  preceded 
by  i  or  u  is  pronounced  ii.  The  aspirates  and  the  medial  of  each  order 
when  final  are  changed  with  the  vowel  preceding  to  the  same  pronuncia- 
tion as  the  tenuis.^ 

There  are,  besides  the  natural  utterance  of  a  vowel,  two  accents  which 
shorten  or  lengthen  it,  (1)  the  short  or  acute,  (2)  tjie  heavy  or  grave. 
The  former  (1)  is  used  with  «,  f,  o,  and  p,  also  with  d  and  t  when 
followed  by  a  nasal;  the  latter  (2)  is  used  with  a,  t^  u,  and  ^, 
also  with  ai,  d,  or  %  before  a  nasal,  and  is  considered  inherent  in  < 
unless  superseded  by  accent  1.  Neither  of  these  accents  is  received 
by  the  remaining  vowels.^  They  may  be  indicated  by  the  numbers  1 
and  2. 

A  stop  is  sometimes  used  to  divide  off  the  word  or  words  "  qualify- 
ing the  rest  of  the  sentence,  or  on  which  the  sentence  turns."  ^ 

21.  The  primitive  words  of  the  Burmese  language  may  be  divided 
into  those  which  are  used  as  verbs  and  adjective^,  of  which  almost  all 
are  monosyllabic,  but  some  disyllabic ;  those  which  are  used  only  as 
substantives,  and  those  which  are  used  as  particles  of  relation  or  as 

^  Latter^B  Burmese  Grammar,  p.  6-14  ;  Schleiermacher,  sect  10. 

'  Latter,  p.  15  ;  Schleiermacber,  sect  14.       '  Latter,  p.  ^5.  ^  Ibid.  p.  16. 

•  Ibid.  p.  17-20  ;  Introd.  p.  886.  •  Ibid  pp.  20, 21.        '  Ibid  p  21. 
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adverbs.  Many  of  tlie  latter  class  belong  also  to  the  first  class,  while 
others  have  become  restricted  to  the  use  of  postposition  or  adverb.^ 
And  very  often  a  word  of  the  first  class  is  used  also  as  a  substantive.^ 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  language  is  its  tendency  to 
composition,  which  is  in  truth  a  tendency  to  supplement  imperfect 
ideas  of  the  objects  of  thought  by  other  thoughte  of  those  objects, 
which,  being  merely  supplementary  to  the  first  idea,  tend  to  have  less 
concrete  fulness  than  it.  The  successive  thoughts  mingle  partially, 
because  the  mind  passes  to  the  following  one  before  it  has  completed 
the  preceding. 

As  verbs  and  adjectives,  the  words  of  the  first  class  are  never  used 
singly,  but  always  in  composition,  or  with  an  affix.  And  it  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  language  that  the  adjective  is  always  compounded 
with  its  noun.^  Such  composition  of  adjective  and  noun  shows  how 
the  components  mingle  in  the  kind  of  composition  which  takes  place 
in  Burmese ;  for  when  the  adjective  precedes  the  noun  in  the  com- 
pound, it  takes  a  pronominal  *  element  &i  or  ffo  to  connect  it  with  the 
noun.  This  element  is  used  because  the  adjective  and  noun  do  not 
coalesce  in  thought ;  and  it  indicates,  therefore,  that  the  mind  passes 
from  the  one  to  think  the  other.  In  passing  from  the  adjective  the 
mind  directs  attention  to  the  substentive,  by  means  of  a  pronominal 
element  referring  to  it,  in  order  to  think  the  adjective  as  inhering  in  it, 
and  thus  passes  to  the  thought  of  the  substantive ;  the  thought  of  the 
adjective  mingling  as  the  mind  leaves  it  with  that  of  the  pronominal 
element,  and  this  mingling  as  the  mind  leaves  it  with  the  thought  of 
the  substantive. 

When  the  adjective  follows  the  noun,  thought  passes  te  it  im- 
mediately from  the  noun  without  completing  distinctly  the  idea  of  the 
noun,  but  with  partial  mingling  of  the  latter  with  the  adjective  ;  and 
a  compound  is  formed  without  any  pronominal  connective  between 
them.^ 

The  adjective  in  Burmese  is  thought  not  properly  in  an  act  of  com- 
parison of  the  particular  substentive  object  with  the  general  substantive 
idea,  and  distinct  from  both  (II.  24),  but  as  a  supplementary  thought 
of  the  particular  substentive  object  without  clearly  thinking  the 
general.  And  when  the  substantive  is  thought  more  generally,  so  as 
to  need  to  be  limited  by  the  adjective  in  expressing  the  thought  of 
the  object,  the  adjective  has  so  weak  a  sense  of  the  substentive  that  it 
needs  a  pronominal  element  to  connect  it  with  the  latter.  As  a  sup- 
plementery  element,  it  follows  the  substentive  coalescing  with  it.  As 
determining  a  substentive  which  is  more  generally  thought,  it  pre- 
cedes the  substantive  (Def.  23)  with  a  pronominal  element  between 
them. 

Words  of  the  first  class  are  also  compounded  together  to  express  a 
thought  of  a  verb  or  adjective,  which  they  constitute  as  parte  of  it, 
as,  hky  turn  ;  GCwa,  go ;  hUOwa^  wander ;  uky  cover ;  ra,  obtain ;  vkra^ 

'  ^  Schleiermacher,  sect.  38.  *  Humboldt,  Verschiedenheit,  p.  838. 

'  Ibid.  p.  844  ;  JudsoD,  Burmese  Grammar,  p.  26 ;  Schleiermacher,  sect.  62. 
*  Humboldt,  pp.  345,  853  ;  Schleiermacher,  sect.  62. 
'  Schleiermacher,  sect.  62. 
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catch,  as  in  a  net ;  JUukj  shake  >  S^an,  sound ;  hlukOan,  ring  (a  bell).^ 
Sometimes  the  first  or  second  component  is  no  longer  found  sepa- 
rate; sometimes  neither  of  them.'  In  compound  verbs  the  first 
component  is  either  in  apposition  to  or  the  object  of  the  second,  and 
in  either  case  defines  it  by  a  particular  application  of  it;  and  the 
second  component  is  sometimes  very  abstract;  thus  fa,  to  put  or 
place,  is  subjoined  to  many  verbs  and  scarcely  alters  their  meaning ; 
hnia,  to  order,  hmai'a,  to  order,  kway^  to  conceal,  kwayfa^  to  conceal 
The  verbal  stem  also  compounds  with  adverbs,  especially  of  time, 
subjoining  them  as  the  substantive  does  the  adjective.  Verbal  com- 
ponents are  sometimes  combined  by  the  connective  element  rw^,  which 
seems  to  carry  on  the  thought  of  the  first  to  the  second.' 

The  Burmese  compounds  generally  have  a  loose  and  open  texture, 
their  parts  being  imperfectly  combined.^  But  such  as  the  above  are 
not,  like  the  Chinese  so-called  compounds,  mere  coalitions  of  words 
originally  separate  and  constructed  in  apposition  or  correlation  with 
eacli  other.  They  are  combinations,  in  whose  first  formation  the 
thought  of  one  component  mingled  jmrtially  with  that  of  the  other. 

In  truth,  the  first  class  of  words  are  not  properly  called  words,  but 
approach  in  their  nature  towards  Indo-European  roots,  at  least  those 
of  them  which  are  used  only  as  verbs  or  adjectives,  for  they  are  never 
more  than  parts  of  words.  And,  moreover,  whenever  they  are  used 
they  express  only  part  of  the  idea  of  the  verb  or  adjective,  though  a 
part  which  is  nearly  the  whole,  the  remainder  of  the  idea,  namely,  the 
inherence  in  a  subject  or  substance  mingling  always  with  another 
element.  There  is  not,  therefore,  in  Burmese  that  unbroken  integrity 
of  idea  which  characterises  Chinese.  The  mind  is  ready  to  pass  from 
an  idea  when  it  has  only  partly  thought  it,  and  to  complete  it  in 
beginning  to  think  another  element ;  and  such  parts  of  ideas  largely 
supply  the  materials  of  the  language,  for  composition  is  one  of  its  most 
remarkable  characteristics. 

When  the  quality  or  state  denoted  by  a  word  of  the  first  class  is 
thought  substantively,  an  affix  is  needed,  and  a  derivative  is  formed 
in  order  to  express  the  substantive  idea.  Thus,  kaun,  good ;  a'kauH^ 
goodness,  or  the  good ;  '^  and  this  affix  is  often  dropped  when  the  sub- 
stantive thus  formed  enters  into  a  compound.^  Here  the  substantive 
idea  goodness  is  broken  into  two  parts,  an  attributive  part  and  a  sub- 
stance (Def.  4),  the  latter  being  thought  relatively  to  the  former  as  its 
substance,  with  a  simultaneous  sense  of  the  former  as  inhering  in  it ; 
and  it  is  naturally  dropped  when  merged  in  another  substance.  Being 
taken  in  its  utmost  generality  as  a  substance  in  the  abstract,  it  is  not 
in  any  way  detennined  or  particularised  by  the  inherent,  and  holds 
its  natural  |)osition  before  the  latter  (Def.  23). 

But  it  is  only  the  most  abstract  substance  that  can  thus  be  taken 
up  by  a  Burmese  inherent.  In  thinking  a  substantive  part  less  fine, 
such  as  those  which  are   expressed   by  the  derivative  elements  of 

»  Latter,  p.  125.  •  Humboldt,  p.  339-341. 

»  Latter,  pp.  1-M,  128, 134, 135, 153-157.  *  Schleiermacher,  aect.  38. 

*  Ibid.  sect.  62.  •  Latter,  p.  33. 
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derivative  substantives  in  other  languages,  the  Burmese  mind  does 
not  subordinate  it  as  merely  relative  to  the  other  part  of  the  idea, 
because  there  is  not  sufficient  habit  of  generalisation  to  think  the 
substantive  as  a  modified  instance  of  a  general.  The  substantive 
part,  therefore,  is  thought,  not  as  a  subordinate,  but  as  a  co-ordinate 
element.  And  the  Burmese  mind,  not  being  able  to  concentrate  itself 
on  a  fine  element,  must  think  it  as  little  less  than  a  full  substantive 
idea,  so  that  a  compound  rather  than  a  derivative  is  formed.  The 
substantive  part,  however,  is  thought  as  determined  by  the  other  part, 
and  therefore  following  it  in  expression,  on  account  of  the  interest 
which  the  race  habitually  takes  in  the  nature  of  objects.  One  mono- 
syllable, Uyeiiy  thus  used  to  form  abstract  substantives  of  act  or  fact, 
does  not  at  present  occur  separately,^  so  that  it  is  in  strictness  a 
derivative  element 

Thus  the  structure  of  Burmese  words  shows  a  tendency  in  the 
thought  of  the  race  to  take  a  smaller  object  for  its  individual  acts 
than  what  suits  Chinese  thought.  Yet  the  individual  thoughts  are 
only  a  little  less  than  the  natural  units  of  thought,  and  the  compoimds 
have  little  fusion  of  their  parts  together.  Such  as  it  is,  this  tendency 
corresponds  to  a  somewhat  greater  readiness  of  excitability  in  the 
character  of  the  race  (see  p.  81). 

There  are  other  compounds  in  Burmese  which  are  coalitions  of 
words  in  construction,  but  in  which  in  the  original  construction  the 

food    scarce 

parts  mingle  in  a  compound,  as  ata'Jcaurfha*Jcy&h^  famine.*  And 
whenever  one  of  the  components  is  a  noun  with  the  prefix  a-,  and 
which  drops  that  prefix  in  the  compound,  there  is  a  partial  mingling 
of  the  components  in  the  first  formation  of  the  compound. 

There  are  also  synonymous  compounds,  in  which  the  second  part 
gives  more  fulness  to  the  idea.  And  in  these  the  second  part  tends 
to  be  more  abstract  than  the  first,  a  less  concrete  idea  being  sufficient 
to  complete  the  thought.'  Thus  the  names  of  birds  are  followed  by 
the  general  word  for  bird,  the  names  of  beasts  by  the  word  for  beast.* 
Such  fulness  of  expression  indicates  a  concreteness  of  thought  (III.  73), 
and  the  multiplication  of  words  compounded  together  to  express  com- 
paratively simple  thoughts  exhibits  the  same  character,  as  well  as  an 
inaptitude  for  generalisation.  Where  thought  is  general,  objects  are 
apt  to  be  thought  as  species  of  a  genus,  and  ideas  are  apt  to  be 
expressed  by  general  elements  with  particular  modifications.  But 
in  this  group  of  languages  thought  is  too  particular  for  such  pre- 
dominance of  a  general  element.  The  tendency  is  to  think  the  object 
with  particidarity,  and  to  supplement  the  first  thought  of  it,  if  need 
be,  not  with  a  modification  of  that  first  thought,  but  with  a  supple- 
mentary thought  of  the  object.  The  need  for  such  supplementary 
thought  indicates  that  the  mind  has  at  first  failed  to  embrace  the  whole 
object  with  due  fulness,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  second  thought 
shows  that  the  mind  tends  in  each  act  almost  to  embrace  a  full  integer. 

1  Humboldt,  p.  344.  >  Latter,  p.  37. 

'  Humboldt,  p.  339 ;  Schleiermacher,  sect  177> 
^  Latter,  p.  32;  Schleiermacher,  sect.  177., 
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Such  is  the  nature  of  those  verbs  mentioned  above  consisting  of  two 
components,  in  which  may  be  seen  an  approach  to  those  disyllabic 
roots  which  characterise  the  Polynesian,  Malay,  and  Australian  of 
Adelaide.  In  those  verbs  may  be  seen  not  only  the  absence  of  a 
particulariser  of  a  general,  but  also  a  concreteness  of  idea  which  natu- 
rally accompanies  thought  which  is  not  disposed  to  generalise.  So 
that  as  in  the  Burmese  idea  of  verbs  and  adjectives  an  approach  may 
be  seen  to  the  Indo-European  root,  in  accordance  with  the  quickening 
of  thought,  so  in  its  binary  compounds  may  be  seen  something  like 
the  disyllabic  roots  as  thought  quickens  and  remains  concrete  and 
particular  (Book  L,  chap,  i.,  7). 

22.  There  is  no  proper  element  of  plurality,  for  that  which  is  given 

as  such,  namely,  do,  is  used  also  after  a  succession  of  proper  names  to 

sum  them  up  as  a  plurality.     This  shows  that  the  identical  unit  which 

1 

is  thought  as  multiplied  is  involved  in  do  instead  of  being  the  noun 

to  which  do  is  attached.  The  same  may  be  said  sometimes  of  «Rya, 
many,  for  it  is  used  not  only  with  a  noun  to  qualify  it  as  many,  but  also 
with  a  succession  of  substantives  to  sum  them  up  as  a  plurality ;  m^ 

as  an  adjective  coalesces  with  the  noun,  and  may  be  followed  by  do; 

I  ]  bead  hand  foot     eye 

thus,  lUf  man ;  lit  dp,  men  ;  lu  mya  dp,  many  men ;  k'aun  let  k-yc  myfH 
mya,  the  head,  hands,  feet,  eyes.^  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  Chinee 
a  plurality  is  often  expressed  by  to  preceding  the  noun  with  the  signili- 

s 

cation  many ;  ^  and  in  Burmese  there  is  a  verb  dp,  to  increase,  multiply.' 
It  is  evident  from  the  above  uses  of  dp  and  mya  as  expressive  of  mere 
pluralit}*^,  that  the  plural  element  is  not  thought  as  part  of  the  idea  of 
the  noun,  but  in  a  distinct  thought  referring  to  it.  If  the  substantive 
is  compounded  with  an  adjective  following  it,  th,e  element  ol  plurality 
and  that  of  relation  follow  the  adjective.* 

23.  And  because  of  the  concrete  particularity  of  the  substantive 
idea,  substantive  objects  in  being  counted  require  numeral  auxiliaries, 
as  in  Chinese,  to  furnish  a  substantive  idea  which  will  be  light  enough 
to  serve  as  a  unit  (6),  being  less  concrete  than  the  idea  of  the  object. 
These  numeral  auxiliaries  express  the  substantive  idea  of  some  quality 
or  property,  or  other  inherent  or  part,  which  belongs  to  the  object 
counted,^  and  they  are  formed  with  the  prefix  a-.  But  when  they 
enter  into  composition  with  a  number  not  exceeding  ten  they  give  up 
the  prefix,  their  substance  being  merged  in  the  number.  The  sub- 
stantive which  is  counted  goes  first,  then  the  number,  then  the 
numeral  auxiliary,  and  the  three  together  form  a  compound  *  owing 
to  the  effort  to  count  the  object  through  its  auxiliary ;  thus  dina  a 
dollar,  U  four,  hya  the  auxiliary  for  flat  things,  dina'U'hya  four  dollars ; 
here  dina  is  genitive,  governed  by  le  f/ya,  four-flat  of  dollars,  but 
coalesces,  partially  mingling  with  it  in  counting  the  dollars.  When 
the  number  exceeds  ten,  the  ten  is  counted  as  a  unit,  and  the  multiple 
of  it  is  preceded  by  the  auxiliary  with  its  prefix  a-,  and  this  again  by 

*  Latter,  pp.  41,  42.  '  Endlicher,  Chin.  Gram.,  sect.  152. 

»  Latter,  Introd.  p.  xix.  *  Ibid.  p.  80.  •  Ibid.  p.  9a 
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the  substantive,  and  if  there  be  units  remaining  their  number  follows 

dollar  four  ten  five 

with  the  auxiliary  subjoined  ;  thus  dina  ahya  U  toy  na  bya,  forty-five 
dollars.^  It  appears  from  the  prefix  a-  that  ahya  is  thought  as  a  sub- 
stantive, and  as  such  it  must  be  a  genitive  governed  by  l^  {ay^  but  in 
the  act  of  counting  it  mingles  partially  with  the  numerals  so  as  to 
coalesce  with  them  into  a  compound ;  dina  also  must  be  a  genitive, 
four  tens  of  flats  and  five-flat,  of  dollars ;  and  from  the  effort  to  count 
the  dollars  dina  mingles  with  the  numeration  of  its  auxiliary  into  a 
compound. 

When  the  number  is  thought  with  emphasis  the  numeration  may 
precede  the  substantive  and  be  connected  with  it  like  an  adjective  by 

one    ten    five     flat  dollar 

B'o  ;  as  ^a  '  toy '  na '  hya  '  6^0  *  dina,  the  fifteen  dollars.  In  this  con- 
struction the  noun  may  take  dg^  the  sense  of  plurality  being 
strengthened  by  the  emphasis  of  the  numeration.^ 

If  the  substantive  which  is  counted  be  qualified  by  an  adjective 
connected  with  it  by  0*o,  the  numeral  with  its  auxiliary  may  precede 

two  person  good  men 
it  without  any  connective  element,  as  knit y auk  *  haun'ffo  *  lu^  the  two 
good  men.  There  is  less  combination  here  between  the  numeration 
and  what  is  counted,  by  reason  of  the  complex  idea  of  the  latter ; 
knit'yauk  is  rather  in  apposition  with  kaun'O^o'lH  than  actually 
inherent  in  it.^ 

If  the  substantive  be  qualified  by  its  numeral  auxiliary,  or  if  it  be 
itself  a  numeral  auxiliary,  then  no  auxiliary  is  needed  in  its  numera- 
tion. Substantives  also  which  denote  measures  of  weight,  capacity, 
time,  &c.,  may  be  counted  without  auxiliaries.' 

"  The  choice  of  words  to  form  these  affixes  is  very  arbitrary,  even 
a  fancied  resemblance  to  any  subject  being  sufficient  to  warrant  such 
word  being  chosen  and  used  as  a  numeral  generic  affix."  * 

24.  There  is  no  distinction  of  grammatical  gender. '^    Nor  is  there  a 

definite  article  ;  ^  but  there  are  pronominal  particles  of  emphasis,  ga, 

t  a 

mtZ,  muga^  Taga,  used  after  the  substantive  to  mark  it  off  for  special 
attention.^  And  there  is  a  copious  expression  of  relations  by  means 
of  postpositional  suffixes,  which  follow  the  element  of  plurality  when 
this  is  used.® 

The  nominative  case  is  distinguished  by  the  pronominal  suffix  6%^^ 
which  is  of  an  arthritic  significance  (see  II.  33,  IV.  11,  71),  refer- 
ring to  the  substantive  as  subject ;  but  in  colloquial  discourse,  this 
affix  is  generally  omitted. 

The  possessive  takes  the  pronominal  suffix  t,  which  represents  in 
connection  with  it  the  object  possessed ;  but  this  also  is  generally 
omitted  unless  when  strengthened  by  an  emphasis. *°  The  genitive  is 
known  by  preceding  the  noun  which  governs  it.^^ 

1  Latter,  pp.  99, 100.  *  Ibid.  p.  101.  "  Ibid.  pp.  101,  102. 

*  Ibid.  p.  99.  B  jbid.  p.  42.  *  Schleiermacher,  sect  48. 

7  Latter,  pp.  44,  46.  *  Ibid.  p.  41.  »  Ibid.  p.  44.   . 

^^  Ibid.  p.  48.  ^'  Schleiermacher,  sect  45. 
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The  following  postpositions  seem  to  be  used  only  as  elements  of 
relation :  go,  to,  at,  or  the  accusative  relation;  ff'g  towards,  according  to; 

s 

gd,  from ;  ga  also  separates  as  absolute  or  as  emphatic ;  a  fg  dative  ; 

1  X  1  * 

nAa,  for ;  gyauh^  on  account  of ;  hneh^  with ;  pyeh,  by  means  of ;  hnaity 

locative ;  dtoeh^  among,  during ;  toay^  in ;  hfna^  in  presence  of ;  hmd, 

out  of.^    Many  substantives  also  with  postpositions,  and  words  without 

postpositions,  are  used  to  express  relations ;  ^  and  these  all  follow  the 

noun  which  they  govern. 

12        3 

25.  The  personal  pronouns  are:  via,  Seii,  6^Uy  besides  the  cere- 
monious expression  of  them  by  various  substantives ;  koh  expresses 
self.*     The  plurals  are  expressed  by  do.    There  are  no  personal  affixes. 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  are :  i  or  ^i,  this ;  hto,  that ;  yifi^  that 
same ;  hauk,  hg^  hu,  dnl,  d,  that,  used  in  conversation  when  the  object  is 
pointed  at,  dnl  being  somewhat  exclamatory ;  6^en,  this  or  that,  chiefly 
used  substantively. 

The  interrogative  pronouns  are  :  ddi,  what  ?  ab*ay  or  Vay,  what  f 
i   The  indefinite  are :  ml  and  dkylSn,^ 

26.  There  is  no  proper  adjectival  expression  of  degrees  of  com- 
parison; but  there  are  compound  adjectives  (21)  which  express 
extreme  degrees  of  a  quality ;  ^  and  a  small  degree  of  a  quality  may 
be  expressed  by  doubling  the  word,  as  Uyo  Kyo,  sweetish  •  (III.  79). 

27.  The  verb  has  no  element  of  person ;  yet  whatever  be  the  person 
it  takes  the  pronominal  suffix  ^t,  which  refers  to  its  subject,  and 
which  is  taken  also  by  the  subject  (24) ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  present 
that  it  takes  the  suffix.  In  the  past,  which  subjoins  to  the  stem  the 
verbal  element  hyi,  signifying  done,  and  in  the  future,  which  subjoins 
the  verbal  element  ml  or  dn^  or  dn  ml,  the  inherence  is  not  thought 
strongly  enough  to  require  O'lJ  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this 
element  O'l  does  not  express  the  subjective  realisation,  being  oft«n 
used  for  participial  inherence.^  The  weaker  pronominal  element  i  is 
used  instead  of  $"1  at  the  close  of  a  sentence,  because  its  inherence  in 
the  subject  is  there  partly  expressed  by  its  position,  and  it  is  used  for 
the  inherence  of  a  past  present  which  is  less  strongly  felt ;  it  occurs 
often  in  narrations  told  in  the  present  tense.^  The  future  elements  are 
also  used  for  the  infinitive.^® 

A  neuter  verb  can  be  made  active  or  causative  by  aspirating  wnth 
full  breath  its  initial  consonant. ^^  But  causatives  are  also  formed  by 
subjoining  to  the  verb  ^V,  to  cause  or  order." 

Passives  are  formed  by  subjoining  pyity  to  be,  become,  or  ^  to  be, 
which  make  the  verbal  stem  if  active  to  be  thought  passively."  JRa 
to  obtain,  find,  has  sometimes,  when  subjoined  to  a  verb,  a  future 
significance,  or  that  of  being  in  the  act.  A  potential  is  expressed  by 
subjoining  hnoin,  can,  to  the  verbal  stem." 

»  Latter,  p.  45-56.  »  Ibid.  p.  57-65.  »  Ibid.  p.  66-69. 

*  Ibid.  p.  70-72.  »  Ibid.  p.  86-88.  «  Ibid.  p.  82. 

'  Ibid.  pp.  133, 134.  «  Ibid.  p.  130.  •  Ibid.  p.  134. 

w  Ibid.  p.  142.  »  Ibid,  p  127.  "  Ibid.  pp.  129,  130. 

»  Ibid.  pp.  137, 140. 
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The  honorific  do  excellent,  which  is  subjoined  to  nouns,  is  also  sub- 
joined to  verbal  stems,  and  followed  by  mu,  do,  the  stem  being  thought 
as  governed  by  mu.^ 

Interrogation  is  expressed  by  an  interrogative  particle  after  the  verb ; 
of  these  there  are  severaL* 

Negation  is  expressed  by  prefixing  to  the  verb  the  negative  md.    It 

lowers  the  sense  of  inherence  in  the  subject,  so  that  6^i  is  often 

omitted.^ 

1  1 

Prohibition  is  expressed  by  hnen  or  len,  subjoined  to  the  verb.*     If 

a  verb  is  compounded  of  two  verbal  stems  in  apposition  to  each  other, 

it  is  negatived  by  prefixing  md  to  each  component.* 

There  are  also  subjoined  elements  which  give  emphasis  to  what  has 
been  said,  or  mark  it  off  by  directing  attention  to  it.* 

But  what  is  most  remarkable  in  the  Burmese  verb  is  its  strangely 

nominal  nature.     Not  only  is  there  no  difference  between  the  assertive 

verb  and  the  participle,  but  even  with  the  element  of  inherence  0%  it 

takes  the  postpositions  like  a  noun  ;  ^  and  plurality  affects  not  only  its 

subject,  but  itself.     The  element,  however,  which  expresses  plurality 

of  the  verb  is  different  from  that  which  expresses  it  for  the  noun,  and 

is  often  omitted.*     The  former  is  kyd,  which   probably  expresses 

separation,"  or  ffun,  which  is  probably  the   same   as   the   numeral 

auxiliary  gun,  which  denotes  concatenation ;  ^°  sometimes  the  two 

are  used  together — kyd  gun.     And  at  the  same  time  the  subject  has 

its  plural  do.     Even  when  the  verbal  stem  is  a  component  of  a  noun 

it  may  take  its  own  plural  quite  independently  of  the  number  of  the 

noun;  thus,  S'wa,  to  go;  dwa'Jcyen,  the  going;  6twa'1cyd'Jcyeh,  the 

going  of  several;  $ wa'IcyeA'do,  the  goings  of  one;  ffwa'kyd'kyen^dg, 

the  goings  of  several.  ^^ 

28.  Some  of  the  particles  subjoined  to  the  verb  are  conjunc- 
tional.^2 

Adverbs  are  formed  either  by  doubling  an  attributive  word  or 
by  subjoining  iwa  to  an  attributive  word,  or  by  prefixing  ta,^  The 
suffix  -twa  is  used  also  with  adjectives  to  denote  a  very  high  degree  of 
the  quality,^*  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  this  intensive  signification 
in  forming  adverbs.  The  prefix  ta  is  the  numeral  for  one,  and  in 
forming  adverbs  it  is  either  prefixed  to  a  single  attributive  word  or  it 
comes  between  two  of  similar  signification,  or  it  is  prefixed  to  a 
doubled  word,  or  it  is  repeated  as  a  prefix  with  each  member  of  a 
double.     In  the  last  construction  it  evidently  expresses  succession,  ta 

gai,  ta  gai,  by  degrees  from  gai,  progressive ;  ^*  and  probably  in  the 
two  preceding  constructions  also  it  has  a  similar  significance,  con- 
veying a  sense  of  the  succession  in  the  verb  which  it  qualifies.  In 
the  first  construction  the  attributive  word  takes  the  emphatic  suf&x 

J  Latter,  p.  146.  »  Ibid.  p.  147.  '  Ibid  p.  149. 

*  Ibid.  p.  150.  »  Ibid.  p.  151.  •  Ibid.  pp.  156,  157, 161. 

7  Ibid.  p.  143.  >  Ibid.  p.  131  ;  Schleiennacher,  sect  126. 

»  Latter,  Introd.  p.  xUi.  ^^  Ibid  p.  111.  "  Ibid.  p.  34. 

"  Ibid.  p.  158-161.  ^  Ibid.  pp.  163,  164.  **  Ibid.  p.  87.; 


»  Latter,  Introd.  p.  xiii.  i«  Ibid  p.  111. 

"  Ibid.  p.  158-161.  ^  Ibid.  pp.  163, 

M  Ibid.  p.  164. 
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tif  and  the  verb  is  probably  qualified  in  one  moment  of  its  succession, 
on  which  attention  is  strongly  fixed. 

Adverbs  are  also  formed  by  prefixing  ^  or  ^a  to  each  of  two  words 
of   similar   meaning,  as  pa  run  pa  ren,  confusedly,  riotously ;  ga 

rank  ga  rety  heedlessly.^  Now  pa  and  ga  both  express  separation,' 
and  perhaps  pa  and  ga  signify  parts  of  a  succession,  so  as  to  break  up 
the  attribute  into  the  quedity  of  a  verbal  succession. 

29.  The  subject  precedes  the  verb,  the  governed  word  the  govern- 
ing, and  the  attribute  its  substantive,  unless  when  most  closely  com- 
pounded with  it.* 

''The  final  word  of  each  phrase  is  prolonged  by  an  harmonious 

cadence,  which  marks  the  period  to  the  ear  of  one  who  does  not  at  all 

understand  the  meaning."  ^ 

title  of  revM.    Lord   nom.  earth  aociui.  azrange  aoeamalate 

1  s 

30.  Examples:  (1.)  E^ura  '  6'a'lcek'S'l  my^  *  go       ti     •     rek 
fashion  set  right  honorifio  do  t 

ban   *   d^n  '     do  '  mu'le\  the  Lord  God  created  the  earth ;  ^  Vura  is 

pronounced  |?Va;  •  6^ a  is  pronominal  connective ;  ^  Jc&n^  master ;  create 

is  expressed  with  four  components,  and  followed  by  the  honorific  verbal 

element  (27) ;  Ze  is  a  slightly  emphatic  or  persistive  element ;  ^  t  is 

the  element  of  inherence  which  is  used  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  (27). 
female  pi.     now    city  person  city  offspring  pL  isola.  part,  honae 

(2.)  A'pey  mi  •  Vura'do  ya'k*u  pyi  '6^u  'pyi  •  S'a  '  do   '    ka        eim  ' 

front  palace  sucoesaion  entxeat  actually         me   loc     give  bit  thing  not    be  yet 
1  t  s 

se  •  nahn  •  lya       tavhn  •  k^ye  •  6%  na'hnoii  pe'ta'  ra  ma  •  si'S^e  ; 

weight  abundance  2d  pers.  pL  self  custom  2d  peis.     be  measure  accus.  2d  pers. 

S  IS  t       ^ 

a*fe     a'm,yat      $*en  •  dp  kph  '  ro   •   kuey  rp'si '  adoin  '  go      kuey 

humble  low     21    instr.  palace  branch  palace  succession  desire  for  offspring  blessing 

kyo  '  nu'k'yenp' yen  nahn* nu7i  "nahn  '  lya   •  ald'nha   6*d       fu 
entreat  pL  persistive  dem.  measure  place  royal  sound  give 

IS  s 

tauhnkya  '  le  hu  Uan  '  fa  radci'6^d  pe'u  0  queens,  the  citi- 
zens of  the  city  now  actually  entreat  for  an  heir  of  the  throne,  which  I 
have  not  yet  to  give  them ;  with  excess  of  urgency  after  the  fashion  of 
your  rites  that  are  customary  with  each  of  you  do  ye  entreat  with  humi- 
lity and  submission  the  blessing  of  a  son  for  the  purpose  of  the  royal 
succession  of  royal  issue.  Thus  he  gave  the  royal  word  of  command.' 
Apey  is  a  particle  of  address  used  by  husbands  to  their  wives  when 
speaJcing  in  an  obliging  manner ;  ^°  its  meaning  does  not  appear ;  mi 

s 

is  a  female  prefix  from  ami,  mother  ;  ^  Vura,  king  or  lord,  is  compound, 

s 

for  buren  means  chief ;  ^^  ra  perhaps  is  of  Pali  origin  as  well  as  rado, 
royal ;  yak*u  means  now,  yatcen  formerly ;  d^u  is  a  prefix  and  there- 
fore belongs  to  what  follows  it;^^  ka  signalises  and  isolates  with 
emphasis ;  the  crown  prince  is  called  the  foremost  royal  issue ;  tara 

^  Latter,  p.  164.  '  Ibid.  pp.  46,  116.  *  >Schleiermacher,  sect  260,  &c. 

*  Ibid.  sect.  25.  '  Ibid,  sect  126.  *  Latter,  Introd.  p.  zxziv. 

'  Schleiermacher,  sect.  239.  '  Latter,  p.  160 ;  Judson,  pw  54. 

>  Schleiermacher,  sect  168.  ^^  Ibid.  sect.  48.  ^^  Ibid,  sect  238. 

^  Latter,  p.  41. 
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forms  nouns  like  petaray  thing  to  be  given ;  verbal  nouns  in  a-  are 

used  as  adverbs,  being  perhaps  genitives ;  kan'ta  means  to  impose  an 

appointed  task  ;  kueyro'si  seems  to  qualify  koh'rdf  kgh  being  genitive. 

now   even  great  dat.  worthy  proper  conn,  eon  blessing  acooB.  give 

(3.)  Ya'Jcu'pen  mvVura'gyi  •  a     taik  •  ian  •  B^o  •  &^a  fu  '   go    pe' 

fat.  dem.  think  done  from  great  dat.  proper  suitable  connec.  son  accus. 

an    hu    kyd  •  byi'hmd    mrVura  'gyi  '  a  lyavk  •  p<xt   •  B'o  •  6^ a  '  go 

god    city     in      be  27  interrog.  neg.  be  dem.  pierce  grope  look 

Tawatinsa  not  'pyi'hnaik  si'i  *  lau      ma'si'lau    hu      tu  '  tahm'kyi' 

see  embryo  god  son  accus.  see   Ex.  1,  27 

s  s 

suiat'hlye^  Vura'lauhn  nat'6a  '  go  mren'le't.  Even  now  I  will 
give  the  blessing  of  a  worthy  son  to  the  queen,  after  having  thought 
thus,  while  searching  whether  or  not  there  was  a  suitable  son 
for  the  queen  in  Tawatinsa,  the  city  of  the  gods,  he  saw  the 
embryo  lord,   the  son  of  God;^  pen  is  an  affix  of  emphasis;   for 

s 

yaJcu  see  Example  2,  also  for  mi'Vura  ;  there  is  no  expression  what- 

S  1  t  s 

ever  of  the  subject  of  pe'an  ;  hyi  is  the  verb  pyi,  to  be  done,  j>yi  is  to 
do ;  Tawaiinsa  is  Pali,  these  passages  being  translations  from  Pali ; 
hlyen  is  an  affix  which  connects  a  fact  with  a  larger  fact  as  part  of 
the  latter;  it  is  perhaps  akin  to  a'hlya,  a  part;^  it  is  generally 
preceded  by  lai,  which  has  a  similar  significance ;  hu  preceding  this 
formation  connects  with  it  as  its  object  the  accusative  in  go  by  refer- 
ring to  it  or  representing  it  after  it  has  been  co-ordinated  or  qualified 

slave  little  pL  brother 

by  the  participial  clause  which  intervenes.     (4.)  Kyun'notdo  maun' 

sister     disease       sick    from  not  be  connec.       become  pi.  accus.  bear  connec. 

1  s 

hna'ma  a'na  •  rau  '  ga  ma' si  '  6*o  '  a  •p*yit'dg  •  go    mv^  '6*1' 

mother  love  accus.  speak  remark  approach  pi.   imper. 

mi  •  1c  en  'go  fp'rtt  •  pa  '  Icon  '  lau,  tell  the  mother  that 
bore  us  that  we,  brother  and  sister^  are  free  from  sickness  and 
disease  ;  ^  kyun'not  or  kyuwnop  is  a  usual  expression  for  first  person 
in  addressing  equals  ;  ^  mxiun  denotes  the  brother  of  a  woman  ;  ^  ma 
is  a  female  suffix  ;  the  meaning  of  hna  is  not  given  ;  rauga  is  trans- 
lated sickness,  but  there  is  no  such  disyllabic  in  the  vocabulary,  nor 
is  rau  to  be  found  there,  but  rauii  is,  to  trouble,  torment,  perhaps  ga 
is  ablative ;  apyit  is  verbfid  noun,  mile  en  is  used  for  mother ;  int  is 

Madras 

not  in  the  vocabulary,  but  n  has  the  above  meaning.    (5.)  dinaputtan' 

city    to  dd  pers.    go  fut.  accus.    I   hear  get  27 
1       1  t  s 

myo'ffg   ffu    ffua'mi  '  gd    na  kya'ra'O'i,  I   hear  that  he  will  go  to 

I    give  with   thou    not   take  desire 

S  19 

the  city  of  Madras.*     (6.)  na  pe '  lyek  '  hnen  meh  ma  'yu  '  Ig,  it  1 
gave,  you  would  not  take;^    lyek  has  the  same  meaning  as  hlyen, 


^  Schleiermacher,  sect.  168,  ii. 

*  Schleiermacher,  sect.  168,  xvi 

*  Ibid,  sect  262. 


*  Ibid.  sect.  76. 
7  Ibid,  sect  263. 


«  Latter,  p.  57. 
B  Ibid,  sect  80. 
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8ee  Example  3;   men  is  used  as  familiar,^  yet  it  seems   to 

great 
s  t 

governor,  for  men  *  gyi  means  the  chief  governor  or  king.^ 

TIBETAK 

31.  The  language  of  Tihet  has  a  strongly  marked  monosylkbtc 
character,  and  is  much  more  consonantal  than  vocalic.  It  hks  the 
five  vowels,  a,  »,  u,  «,  and  o  ;  hut  these  are  nol  distinguished  as  long 
or  short,  nor  do  they  form  diphthongs.' 

The  consonants  are  the  tenuis,  tenuis  aspirate,  and  medial  of  the 
post-palatal,  palatal,  ante-palatal,  dental,  and  lahial  orders,  the  nasals 
post-palatal,  ante-palatal,  dental,  and  lahial,  ^  h,  y,  s,  r,  s,  z,  tr,  r,  L 

There  is  considerahle  want  of  versatility  of  utterance,  and  the 
consonants  are  very  suhject  to  euphonic  change.  The  palatal  mute^ 
are  almost  ante-palatal,  k^  heing  uttered  softly  like  English  ch ;  and 
the  ante-palatals  are  almost  dental,  heing  uttered  with  a  sihilation  / 
like  U} 

No  pure  Tihetan  word,  except  it  he  an  interjection,  h^ins  with  a 
vowel,*  hut  many  words  end  with  a  vowel.  There  are  only  ten  con- 
sonants which  can  occur  at  the  end  of  a  syllahle,  ^,  n,  <f ,  n,  6,  m^  ^  A, 
r,  and  Z,^  and  five  which  can  he  used  as  prefixes  concurrent  with  an 
initial  consonant,  ^,  c2,  5,  Tn,  and  }.^ 

32.  The  suhstantive,  when  it  needs  to  be  distinguished  as  such, 
subjoins  jxi,  fto,  or  ma^  to  single  it  out  as  an  entire  object  of  thought 
(Def.  4) ;  'pa  and  ha  are  merely  euphonic  varieties,  but  ma  has 
probably  a  weaker  significance.  There  is  also  a  female  subjoined 
particle  ma  or  ttio,  like  the  Burmese  ma  or  mt,  and  a  male  particle  pa  or 
pOy  lik^  Burmese  Apo  /  po,  ho^  and  ttio,  are  emphatic ;  the  element  of 

a 

sex  may  follow  the  singling  element.  In  Burmese  pa  is  used  as  a 
singling  element ;  ^  but  ga  is  the  stronger  and  more  usual  sinking 
particle. 

In  Tibetan  also  ha  and  its  euphonic  varieties  Ua  and  ga  are  used  as 
singling  particles  which  define  the  substantive  almost  like  a  definite 
article  ;  and  na^  lie,  g%  and  ni  single,  but  with  less  force,  being  like 
pa  and  ma,  translated  either  as  a  or  liie. 

The  particles  gUy  mi^  nu,  huy  and  hu  are  diminutive ;  and  many 
diminutives  are  formed  by  changing  a  or  o  of  the  primitive  to  e,  and 
adding  hu. 

The  first  numeral,  A;'^,  Ic^ig^  g*ig^  is  subjoined  for  an  indefinite 
article. 

There  are  many  monosyllabic  nouns,  but  also  many  compound 
nouns,  some  containing  many  syllables,^  each  element  mingling 
slightly  with  the  next. 

^  Schleiennacher,  sect.  80.  *  Ibid,  sect  2S8. 

*  CBomA  de  Koros,  Tibetan  Grammar,  sect.  2.  «  Ibid.  kcI  9. 

B  Ibid,  sect  8.  «  Ibid,  sect  6.  7  i^i^.  sect  8. 

8  Latter,  p.  103.  '  Koros,  sects.  66-75. 
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There  is  no  grammatical  gender.  But  there  are  particles  used  for 
the  relations  of  case. 

The  nominative  takes  no  case  particle,  nor  the  accusative ;  the 
genitive  has  -kyi^  the  instrumental  -kyisy  the  dative  -du  or  4a,  the 
locative  -na  or  -^o,  the  ablative  -naa  or  4a8,  The  element  8  seems  to 
express  from,  du  motion  to,  la^  on,  into,  in  respect  to ;  and  kyi  is  pro- 
bably pronominal,  referring  axthritically  (Def.  7)  to  the  substantive 
to  which  it  is  subjoined.  The  initials  of  the  case  endings  are  subject 
to  euphonic  variation,  owing  to  the  final  of  the  noun. 

There  are  many  monosyllables,  as  in  Chinese,  whose  meanings,  though 
not  given,  doubtless  imply  plurality  ;  but  probably  none  of  them  are 
proper  plural  elements,  or  there  would  not  be  so  many.  They  follow 
the  noun  as  the  adjectives  generally  do,  but  they  are  distinct  mono- 
syllables, though  closely  connected  with  the  noun.  They  are  followed 
by  the  particles  of  case.^ 

33.  The  adjective  almost  always  follows  its  substantive,  and  is 
followed  by  the  syllables  of  number  and  case  ;  but  if  it  precedes  it  is 
apt  to  take  -hi  (21).^  The  adjective  Is  often  taken  substantively  with 
a  singling  element  subjoined ;  but  to  express  the  abstract  noun  of 
quality,  nid  (see  below)  follows  the  singling  element.  Various 
adjectives  are  formed  from  substantives  by  adding  derivative  par- 
ticles.'    There  is  no  adjectival  expression  of  degrees  of  comparison.^ 

34.  There  are  no  numeral  auxiliaries  used  in  counting,  though 

words  expressive  of  a  collective  or  integral  are  often  used  after  the 

tens,  sometimes  after  a  smaller  number.^    A  large  number  requires 

the  noun  to  be  singular.® 

12         3 

35.  The  personal  pronouns  are :  lio,  Kyod^  1c  o,  but  besides  these 
there  are  various  respectful  terms  used  for  the  personal  pronouns.^ 
And  it  may  be  here  observed  that  the  Tibetans  employ  4ifi<3i^nt 
words  from  those  in  common  use,  especially  for  denoting  the  several 
parts  of  the  body,  meat,  drink,  clothes,  furniture,  equipage,  and  various 
actions  of  men,  when  speaking  respectfully  to,  of,  or  before  superiors.^ 

The  personal  pronouns  are  followed  by  syllables  of  number  and 
case  like  nouns ;  and  their  genitives  supply  the  personal  possessives. 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  are:  ^i,  this;  de^  that  (which  are 
emphasised  by  being  followed  by  a  singling  particle) ;  hu,  this ;  ^o, 
that ;  pa  hi  or  pa  giy  that  there. 

The  interrogatives  are :  sUy  who  ?  gaU,  which  ?  (also  used  as 
relatives)  ;  and  k'i,  what  ? 

The  reflexives  are :  ran,  hdag^  nid,  signifying  self.'  In  Burmese 
knit  means  heart. ^®  The  difference  of  the  words  seems  to  show  that 
they  are  all  nouns,  not  the  mere  abstract  self. 

36.  The  monosyllabic  character  of  the  Tibetan  language  appears 
most  clearly  in  the  structure  of  the  verb,  in  the  way  in  wluch  it 
distinguishes  the  present^  the  past,  the  future,  and  the  imperative 

1  KoroB,  Beets.  76-86.  '  Ibid.  sect.  91.  >  Ibid.  sectB.  95,  98. 

*  Ibid.  Beet  104.  »  Ibid.  Beet.  107.  *  Ibid.  sect.  204. 

7  Ibid,  sects.  112,  114.  >  Ibid,  sect  63.  »  Ibid,  sects.  112-125. 

^^  Latter,  Introd.  p.  xxvii. 
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Tlie  present,  indeed,  in  some  verbs  is  denoted  by  an  additional 
syllable,  formed  of  the  reduplicated  final  consonant  and  the  vowel  o 
after  it,  which  expresses  present  process  or  continuance ;  ^  and  the  future 
participle  may  be  formed  by  adding  hya^^  which  seems  to  be  a  future 
form  of  a  verb  which  corresponds  to  Burmese  hpyu  or  hpyiy  to  do. 
And  by  these  additions,  or  by  subjoined  auxiliaries,  some  verbs 
distinguish  tense  and  mood  without  experiencing  any  change  in 
their  radical  syllable.  But  the  greatest  part  of  the  verbs  do  experi- 
ence such  change,  and  distinguish  the  present,  past,  future,  and 
imperative  only  by  variation  of  the  one  syllable.' 

The  principles  of  such  variation  seem  to  be  as  follows  :  An  aox  e 
in  the  present  tends  to  become  o  in  the  imperative,  the  e  tending  to 
become  a  in  the  past  and  future ;  but  i  and  u  have  probably  more 
radical  significance,  and  are  less  liable  to  change. 

The  present  tends  to  prefix  ^  and  to  aspirate  an  initial  tenuis,  the 
tenuis  re-appearing  in  the  past  and  future,  but  being  aspirated  in  the 
imperative,  though  the  }i  is  dropped.  A  medial  after  h  in  the  present 
becomes  tenuis  in  the  past  and  tenuis  aspirate  in  the  imperative,  and 
remains  medial  in  the  future,  the  prefixed  h  being  confined  to  the 
present.  But  p  seems  to  be  preferred  to  p,  and  4  in  the  present 
becomes  z  in  the  other  parts. 

The  past  tends  to  prefix  2>,  sometimes  d,  the  future  5,  ef,  or  g,  the 
choice  of  the  prefix  being  determined  in  part,  at  least  by  euphony.* 
The  past  also  often  subjoins  «,  which  naturally  denotes  it  by  signify- 
ing from  (32).     Thus : 


indio.  pros. 

past. 

fatnre. 

imperative. 

hgel 

nikal 

dgcd 

k'ol 

load 

hhTag 

mk'ags 

mk'ag 

kTog 

keep 

Mig 

mtiga 

mtig 

fig 

drop 

hdtd 

mtvl 

gdid 

fid 

subdue.* 

The  verb  has  no  element  of  person,  being,  according  to  De  KorSs, 
properly  a  participle.®  The  imperative  is  sometimes  strengthened  by 
subjoined  precative  syllables.^ 

The  participle  present,  whether  taken  adjectively  or  substantively, 
subjoins  to  the  verbal  stem  the  singling  participle  pa^  ha. 

The  noun  of  the  agent  sometimes  subjoins  to  the  verbal  stem,  hyed 
to  do,  or  mgan  of  similar  meaning,  with  or  without  the  article  pa,^ 

Active  verbs  are  formed  from  neuter  by  changes  in  the  radical 
syllable.  The  active  seems  often  to  prefer  «  or  ^  as  prefix  of  the 
present  to  /2,  and  sometimes  the  tenuis  to  the  medial  as  initial  of  the 
radical  syllable.^ 

The  substantive  verb  in  the  present  may  be  expressed  with  any 
noun  by  subjoining  the  final  consonant  of  the  latter  reduplicated  with 
o  after  i%}^  The  verb  to  have  is  expressed  by  fod^  to  be  there,  with  the 
dative  or  locative." 

1  Korofl,  sect.  130.  >  Ibid,  sect  133.  >  Ibid,  sect  138. 

«  Ibid,  sects.  19-23.  *  Ibid,  sects.  138-153.  <  Ibid.  sect.  160. 

7  Ibid,  sect  135.  •  Ibid.  sect.  128.  >  Ibid,  sect  155. 

»»  Ibid,  sect  167.  "  Ibid.  sect.  160. 


( 
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There  is  no  passive  form,  but  an  active  verb,  with  its  subject  in  the 
stem  form,  expresses  the  passive.^  Frequentatives  are  expressed  by 
repeating  the  verb.^ 

The  auxiliary  verbs  most  frequently  used  are  hyed  to  do,  and  hgyur 
to  grow.* 

37.  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  Tibetan  that  an  active  or  causal 
verb  requires  before  it  the  instrumental  case  instead  of  the  nominative 

king   instr.   command 
nvithout  itself  taking  any  passive  element,  as  rgyal  'po's  gsun'no*  the 
king  commands;  jx)8  is  instrumental  of  the  emphatic  article  po ; 
gsuniio  is  indicative  present  of  gsun  to  command  j  by  the  king  com- 
mand takes  place. 

A  neuter  or  intransitive  verb  takes  the  nominative  (i.e.,  the  stem  of 
the  noun) ;  and  the  nominative  is*  used  when  the  verb  governs  the 
dative  in  -^* 

The  only  pure  elements  of  relation  are  the  postpositions  of  case  and 
a  few  conjunctions.^ 

The  substantive  in  general  precedes  the  adjective,  and  the  verb 
stands  for  the  most  part  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.^ 

The  article  or  singling  particle  is  expressed  sometimes  when  speak- 
ing definitely  both  after  the  substantive  and  after  the  adjective, 
sometimes  it  is  dropped  after  both.^ 

The  genitive  precedes  its  governor,  the  article  being  generally 
expressed  after  the  latter ;  but  when  the  two  combine  in  one  word,  as 
is  very  usual  by  dropping  the  genitive  element,  the  article*  also  is 
dropped*^ 

When  several  words  are  connected  in  a  sentence  they  seldom 
require  more  than  one  case  element^  and  that  comes  last.^^ 

38.  On  comparing  Tibetan  with  Burmese  it  will  be  observed,  that 
whereas  there  is  in  Burmese  a  certain  approach  to  the  existence  of 
roots  such  as  belong  to  the  Indo-European  languages,  this  is  not  found 
in  Tibetan.     The  Burmese  verb  or  adjective  never  occurs  except  in 
combination  with  other  elements ;  it  expresses  of  itself  only  part  of 
an  idea.     The  elements  of  tense  and  mood  are  external  additions  to 
which  the  mind  passes  in  completing  the  radical  idea  of  the  verb ; 
and  they  are  almost  independent  thoughts,  because  only  a  light  frag- 
ment of  the  radical  idea  is  present  along  with  them  to  the  mind.    But  in 
Tibetan  the  one  mental  act  can  comprehend  not  only  the  whole  radical 
idea,  but  also  the  element  of  the  past,  of  the  future,  and  of  the  impera- 
tive.    This  shows  that  the  verbal  stem  involves  in  the  idea  which  it 
expresses  a  sense  of  the  being  or  doing,  which  differs  in  the  past,  the 
future,  and  the  imperative,  and  which  is  not  involved  in  the  stem  of 
the  Chinese  verb.     Yet  the  mind  does  not  so  spread  into  this  element 
as  to  be  conscious  of  adding  it  to  the  radical  idea  while  this  is  still 
retained  in  the  consciousness,  but  embraces  it  in  the  one  act  of  thinking 
that  idea,  so  as  to  preserve  the  characteristic  singleness  of  thought. 

1  EoroB,  secto.  163,  161.  *  Ibid.  sect.  166.  >  Ibid,  sect  171. 

«  Ibid.  Beets.  170,  222.  •  Ibid,  sect  170.  •  Ibid,  sects.  184-188. 

7  Ibid.  sect.  193.  •  Ibid,  sect  196.  >  Ibid,  sects.  197, 199. 

^^  Ibid.  sect.  200. 

2l 
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Such  being  the  fubiess  of  single  acts  of  conception  of  the  int^es 
of  thought,  the  combination  of  added  elements  with  verbal  and  nonuBil 
stems  cannot  be  taken  as  due  to  the  mind  leaving  the  latter  befoR 
they  are  fully  thought  and  completing  them  in  a  second  act  in  whid 
it  thinks  the  added  element.  It  must  arise,  on  the  contiarj,  hmx 
the  mind  passing  to  some  extent  into  the  latter  without  leaving  & 
former,  and  indicates  somewhat  greater  largeness  in  the  acts  of  thoogh 
than  belongs  to  the  Chinese. 

And  thus  the  stnicture  of  Burmese  and  Tibetan,  Trhile  marked 
with  the  Chinese  singleness,  deviates  from  Chinese  on  the  one  skie, 
and  on  the  other,  Burmese  restricting,  Tibetan  enlarging,  the  element 
thought  by  the  mind  in  its  single  acts ;  as  if,  according  to  the  theorr 
of  Book  I.,  chapter  i,  the  Burmese  had  somewhat  more  quickness  of 
mental  excitability  than  the  Chinese,  and  the  Tibetan  somewhat  less ; 
and  this  seems  quite  to  agree  with  the  fact  (see  p.  81). 


JAPANESE. 

39.  In  the  Japanese  language  thought  seems  to  spread  still  more 
widely  than  in  Tibetan,  so  as  to  have  a  still  larger  object  present^  all 
at  the  same  time  to  the  mind.  And  the  language  consequently  loses 
that  singleness  in  its  words  which  in  so  great  a  degree  characterises 
the  languages  of  this  section. 

40.  The  Japanese  consonants  are :  k,  g,  t,  d  (which  latter  become 
fy  cCf  before  i  and  w),  f ,  ^,  /  (which  in  some  dialects  has  become  h, 
and  in  the  middle  or  end  of  a  word  changes  to  t;  or  w),  py  b,  f/,  f,  z,  «, 
z,  n,  ^ ;  the  Yedo  dialect  nasalises  and  palatalises  the  utterance. 
The  vowels  are  a,  6,  e,  t,  o,  o,  n/  and  the  diphthongs  au^  ou^  eu  ;^  i 
and  u  are  weakly  sounded,^  and  V  is  assimilated  to  A-,  «,  t^  or  p  fol- 
lowing it.^ 

When  two  vowels  meet,  one  is  apt  to  be  dropped  to  avoid  hiatus. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  assimilate  the  vowels  of  successive  syllables  in 
whole  or  in  part.  When  a  word  beginning  with  a  tenuis  foUows 
another  word  in  a  compound  noun,  the  tenuis  generally  becomes 
medial ;  but  this  does  not  take  place  in  a  compound  verb.  There  is  a 
dislike  to  have  successive  syllables  beginning  with  the  same  con- 
sonant. M  and  h  are  interchanged ;  and  n  is  occasionally  vocalised 
into  u,^ 

41.  Compound  substantives  and  adjectives  are  frequent,  the  defin- 
ing or  the  governed  component  going  first.* 

There  is  no  grammatical  gender ;  but  there  are  prefixes  of  sex,  o- 
for  the  male,  and  me-  for  the  female,  or  the  attributive  genitives  of 
these  ono-y  meno-y  sometimes  reduced  to  o«-,  men-.  The  ideas  of  sex  are 
sometimes  transferred  to  objects  without  sex,  characterising  one  as 
big,  strong,  rough,  the  other  as  little,  we&k,  mild.^ 

^  Hoffmann's  Japanese  Grammar,  p.  12-18.  '  Ibid.  p.  201 

'  Ibid.  p.  18.  *  Aston's  Japanese  Grammar,  p.  14-16. 

*  Hoffmann,  ua  49.  50.  *  Ibid.  n.  51-53. 
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There  is  no  proper  element  of  plurality ;  it  is  expressed  by  nouns 
denoting  cla&s,  company,  series,  subjoined  to  the  stem  as  defined  by  it.^ 

Great  use  is  made  of  singling  particles.  "  Every  one  vfho  for  the 
first  time  hears  a  Japanese  harangue,  is  struck  by  the  continual 
repetition  of  the  little  word  tro,  which,  pronounced  in  a  sharp  and 
high  tone,  and  followed  by  a  pause,  breaks  off  the  equable  flow  of 
words,  in  which  the  speaker  tiicn  proceeds  in  his  ordinary  tone  of 
speaking.  It  makes  the  impression  that  the  speaker  would  emphasise 
Tvhat  he  has  just  said,  and  separate  it  from  what  follows ;  and  that 
impression  is  correct.  We  do  the  same  when  we  raise  the  voice  at 
Bomie  word,  and  after  a  pause  continue  speaking  in  our  ordinary  tone."  ^ 
This  particle  toaj  va^  ha  is  equivalent  to  the  ^glish  expression,  as  to, 
with  regard  to ;  and  it  is  sometimes  necessary  in  order  to  hinder  a 
noun  from  coalescing  in  a  compound  with  the  next  word.^ 

The  particle  ga^  which  singles  out  with  emphasis  in  Burmese  and 
Tibetan,  has  a  similar  significance  in  Japanese,  in  which,  however,  it 
is  more  connective  or  arthritic  (Def.  7)  than  wa.  Hoffmann  indeed 
takes  ga  as  expressive  of  a  genitive  relation,  but  the  account  which 
be  gives  of  it  shows  plainly  that  it  is  pronominal,  referring  to  the 
noun  which  it  follows  to  connect  that  noun  with  its  correlative.  He 
says:  "It  is  in  pronunciation  sharp-toned,  sets  forth  the  object  as 
something  taken  in  a  definite  sense,  and  has  the  effect  of,  of  the."  ^ 
Moreover,  it  is  used  with  the  nominative,  as  in  Burmese,  though 
Hoffmann  endeavours  unsuccessfully  to  reduce  such  nominatives  to 
the  genitive.^    It  is  more  emphatically  definitive  than  wafi 

An  attributive  genitive,  which  gives  the  noun  the  character  of  an 
adjective,  is  expressed  by  subjoining  tio  or  na^  which  Hoffmann  con- 
siders to  be  cognate  with  ni,  to  be.^ 

The  other  case  suffixes  are  elements  of  relation.  The  accusative, 
if  definite,  has  after  it  tro,^  which  is  sometimes  used  with  the  indirect 
object  when  the  direct  object  precedes  the  verb  without  any  particle 
of  case  j  ^  ni  signifies  in,  in  relation  to,  to,  with ;  ntie  or  de,  the  instru- 
mental and  the  locative ;  ye  or  ve,  gart,  towards ;  made,  as  far  as ; 
yorif  kara,  from;  to,  to.  All  other  expressions  of  relation  except 
these  and  one  or  two  simple  conjunctions  are  nouns  or  verbs.® 

42.  There  are  no  proper  personal  pronouns,  nouns  implying  different 
degrees  of  respect  having  taken  their  place.  Other  pronouns  are 
formed  from  the  following  elements:  wa,  demonstrative  of  the 
centre  of  space,  and  therefore  of  self ;  a,  anywhere  else ;  ka,  there ; 
ko,  here;  yo^  yonder,  beyond;  ao^  a  place  already  mentioned  or 
thought 

The  interrogative  element  is  to,  to,  iCu,  da,  do,  id'u. 

The  above  elements  compound  with  certain  nouns,  which  they 
precede  as  defining  them,  especially  with  an  abstract  noun  of  exist- 
ence re  from  art,  to  be.  And  they  become  attributive  by  taking  the 
genitive  particle  no.     There  are  also  interrogative  pronouns,  nam, 

1  Hoflfmann,  p.  53-58.  '  Ibid.  p.  60.  •  Ibid.  p.  68. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  64,  65.  *  Ibid.  p.  66.  •  Ibid,  p  62. 

7  Aston,  p.  48.  0  Ibid.  p.  46-50 ;  Hoffmann,  p.  67-72,  185,  327,  &c. 
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what,  and  ika^  how  ?  And  mono^  which  means  thing  or  being,  is  used 
as  an  indefinite. 

The  reflexive  element  is  onore^  individuality,  from  ono,  single ;  or 
mt,  body,  person. 

There  are  no  relative  pronouns.* 

43.  If  the  quality  expressed  by  an  adjective  is  thought  as  present 
in  the  substantive  object  from  the  beginning,  then  the  adjective  in 
its  radical  form  precedes  the  substantive,  compounded  with  it  in  one 
word.* 

But  if  the  quality  is  attributed  to  the  object  as  not  present  in  it 
from  the  beginning,  the  adjective  is  thought  more  participially,  and 
takes  a  formative  termination  which  seems  generally  to  involve  in  its 
meaning  a  sense  of  verbal  process.  Such  a  termination  is  -ki,  which, 
according  to  Hoflfmann,  means  being  so  as  the  radical  part  denotes.' 

The  adjectives  in  -ki  may  be  used  substantively,  and  are  then 
declinable.  If  an  adjective  of  this  class  is  used  as  an  adverb,  the 
termination  becomes  -ku.  Singled  out  by  the  particle  vet,  the  adverb 
acquires  more  emphasis.^ 

The  adjective  as  predicate  takes  -si,  which  expresses  the  copula  in 
the  present  tense.  If  other  parts  of  the  verb  be  needed,  the  con- 
tinuative  verb  art,  arUy  to  exist,  is  subjoined  to  the  adverbial  -Aru, 
which  drops  its  u.^  From  these  adjective  verbs  in  -«t,  a  noun  is  formed 
by  the  use,  as  in  Tibetan,  of  the  singling  particle  vet,  and  then  -si  va  is 
contracted  to  sa,^  In  the  spoken  language  the  k  and  8  of  these 
terminations  are  dropped.^  Adjectives  are  also  formed  with  -karH, 
-garHy  a  fusion  of  the  adverbial  -Arw,  with  arUy  being ;  -kari  is  a  pr^ 
dicative  form,  -kaiH  an  attributive.  To  nominal  stems  also,  and  to 
the  cases  of  nouns,  -arU  may  be  subjoined.  The  adjective  termina- 
tion -ka  denotes  the  quality  in  a  large  degree,  -yaka  having  the 
appearance  of  it,  -keki  very,  -siki  like  or  -ly,  -heki  what  may  or  must  be. 

The  negative  na,  prefixed  to  a  substantive  or  adjective,  changes  its 
meaning  to  the  contrary.  Degrees  of  comparison  are  expressed  by 
adverbs.* 

44.  The  numeral  in  counting  precedes  what  is  counted,  and  numeral 
auxiliaries  are  used,  as  in  Chinese,  which  may  either  precede  or  follow 
the  noun.^ 

45.  Every  verbal  stem  terminates  in  e  or  t^  f  changing  to  a  or  o 
in  certain  cases  in  which  e  remains  unchanged,  so  that  verbs  are  classed 
by  the  grammarians  as  deflecting  or  non-deflecting.  To  the  latter  class 
belongs  also  a  group  of  about  forty  verbs  which  are  formed  by  a  non- 
deflecting  element  t. 

When  diflerent  propositions  are  co-ordinated  together  all  in  the 
isame  mood  and  tense,  all  the  verbs  except  the  last  are  used  in  the 
stem  form.  The  verbal  stem  also  may  take  the  case  suffixes  as  a 
substantive.*  With  the  locative  suffix  ni  it  expresses  a  contem- 
poraneous condition,  and  is  singled  out  by  ra,  the  deflecting  -t  changing 

>  Hoffmann,  p.  72-104.  •  Ibid.  p.  106.  »  IbiA  p.  106. 

*  Ibid.  p.  107.  »  Ibid.  p.  112.  •  Ibid  p.  11»-136. 

7  Aflton,  p.  28.  '  Hoffmann,  pp.  198, 199.'. 
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to  e.  A  gerund  is  also  fonned  by  subjoining  to  the  stem  the  local 
modal  instrumental  te  or  de,^ 

The  imperative  ends  in  accented  e,  into  which  deflecting  -i  is 
changed ;  non-deflecting  V  subjoins  yo  or  sau  When  followed  by 
kasi  or  gana  it  has  the  force  of  an  optative.^ 

If  a  verb  closes  the  sentence,  as  the  verb  of  the  sentence,  the  final 
e  or  i  becomes  tt^    There  is  no  element  of  person.* 

Used  substantively  as  infinitive  or  attributively  as  participle,  the 
deflecting  verbs  change  t  to  ti,  the  non-deflecting  subjoin  -ru,  which 
has  a  continuative  significance.^ 

A  future  is  formed  by  adding  -me  or  -mu  to  the  stem,  or  -n,  which 
is  vocalised  to  -u,  the  i  of  deflecting  verbs  being  changed  to  a  or  o  / 
-mi  also  forms  denominative  verbs  of  becoming,  and  the  deflective  -mt 
changed  to  non-deflective  -me  expresses  the  causative  of  these.^ 

Auxiliary  verbs  also  are  used  to  express  the  future;^  and  the  future  in 
-n  is  strengthened  by  adding  -au  do,  the  a  taking  up  n  and  becoming  z.'' 

The  use  of  -ru  in  the  infinitive  and  attributive  of  non-deflecting 
verbs  as  equivalent  to  -u  of  deflecting,  shows  that  tt,  like  -ru  (43),  is  an 
element  of  process ;  the  deflecting  verbs  are  those  which  involve  more 
sense  of  process  in  the  idea  of  them,  the  non-deflecting  those  which 
involve  less ;  the  latter,  therefore,  when  it  has  to  be  expressed,  take 
it  as  an  added  element  The  final  e  or  t  of  all  verbal  stems  which 
Hoflmann  calls  the  proper  verbal  element  ^  is  expressive  of  process. 

And  the  many  derivative  verbs  ending  in  the  continuative  verb 
-art,  as  Hoffmann  calls  it,'  show  the  tense  of  process  pervading  the 
language. 

There  is  one  past  tense  in  -ki^  and  a  past  infinitive  or  participle  in 
-8%,  both  subjoined  to  the  stem.  And  there  are  also  derivative  verbs 
of  completion ;  as  -tarty  contracted  from  -teariy  te  expressing  comple- 
tion, akin  to  furu,  finish ;  ^^  also  -ri  attached  to  deflecting  verbs,  their 
t  being  changed  to  e.  Indeed,  the  past  formation  in  -kt  is  treated  as 
a  verbal  stem  and  forms  a  future,  -ken ;  ki  means  to  come  and  H 
to  go.^^ 

The  element  si  sufiixed  to  the  verbal  stem,  the  -i  of  deflecting 
verbs  being  changed  to  -a,  forms  a  causative  verb ;  sime  forms  verbs  of 
progress  of  causation,  as  of  order  or  inducement ;  thus  nt,  to  be ;  mm, 
to  produce ;  nasasi,  make  to  produce ;  nasasimej  order  to  have  made.^^ 

Verbs  are  also  formed  by  subjoining  -ki  or  si  to  -tari.^^ 

The  verb  nt,  to  pass  away,  may  be  subjoined  to  a  verb,  and  may 
itself  take  the  continuative  -ri,  making  a  future,  -nan,  shall  pass  away, 
and  -nuran,  shall  be  passing  away ;  or  the  completive  -ki,  whose  future 
will  be  -niken,  shall  have  passed  away.^* 

The  verb  ari  means  to  be,  ori  to  dwell,  i  to  be  in.^^ 

The  so-called  passive  may  be  thought  either  as  an  impersonal  state 
of  being  affecting  an  object,  or  as  a  state  of  passion  inhering  in  a 

1  HoflFnumn.  ppi  202,  206.  '  Ibid.  pp.  199,  200,  266.  »  Ibid.  p.  200. 

*  Ibid.  p.  201.  »  Ibid.  pp.  208,  210.  «  Ibid.  p.  212. 

7  Ibid.  PL  213.  8  Ibid.  p.  198.  •  Ibid.  pp.  107,  217. 

w  Aston,  pp.  66,  98.  "  Hoffmann,  p.  220-225.  "  Ibid.  p.  234-239. 

»  Ibid.  p.  228.  "  Ibid.  p.  229.  »  Ibid.  p.  260-264. 
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subject.^  It  is  most  nsnally  formed  in  deflecting  verbs  by  changing  -i 
to  -are^  and  in  non-deflecting  verbs  by  adding -rare  to  the  verbal  stem. 

But  deflecting  transitive  verbs  can  also  become  passive  by  changing 
-t  to  -d,  and  the  non-deflecting  transitive  verbs  in  -4  by  adding  -e  wi^  or 
without  y  before  it.  Some  deflecting  verbs  in  -i,  change  i  to  a  or  o,  and 
add  -ye;  this  termination  e  is  a  non-deflecting  verb  which  means  to  get^ 

The  Japanese  negative  is  n  /  but  in  aflecting  a  verbal  stem  it  takes 
up  81  and  becomes  zi  ;  thus  o/be,  to  open  ;  akeziy  not  to  open ;  akezariy 
to  be  not  opening ;  akemaxi^  will  not  open.  The  4  of  deflective  verbs 
becomes  -a  before  the  negative.  The  prohibitive  is  expressed  by  the 
substantive  form  of  the  affirmative  verb,  followed  by  na,^ 

Ni  is  equivalent  to  our  copula ;  its  gerund  is  nitCy  future  nan,^ 

O  or  cm  is  an  honorary  prefix  much  in  use;  and  there  is  great 
development  of  respectful  words.* 

The  verb  readily  coalesces  in  composition  with  what  precedes  it 
as  object  or  as  subordinate  qualifying  definition.  And  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  direction  of  an  action,  which  is  expressed  in  Latin  and 
Greek  by  a  preposition  in  composition,  is  thought  in  Japanese  as  the 
principal  verb,  and  is  preceded  by  the  action  as  a  subordinate  definition.® 

46..  It  is  important  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  this  chapter 
to  inquire  how  far  the  above  formations  of  derivative  and  compound 
verbs  indicate  a  spreading  massive  character  of  thought.  Now 
even  the  causative  verb  combines  the  element  -d  so  loosely  with  the 
radical  part,  that  if  more  causative  verbs  than  one  occur  together,  the 
causative  element  goes  only  with  the  last,^  and  is  therefore  only 
partially  combined  with  the  last,  as  it  refers  also  to  the  others.  The 
radical  stems  are  all  fully  thought  before  the  mind  leaves  them  ;  but 
it  does  not  leave  the  last  till  it  has  partially  thought  along  with  it  the 
causative  element.  Into  this  thought  spreads  while  still  retaining  the 
radical  stem  ;  but  it  spreads  into  it  only  to  a  very  partial  extent*  The 
same  may  be  inferred  as  to  the  other  formations.  So  that  the  mind  with 
the  verbal  idea  present  to  it  spreads,  so  as  to  include  with  the  verbal 
idea  a  notice  of  the  added  element,  joining  it  on  and  then  passing  to  it. 

47.  The  nominative  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  and 
the  verb  at  the  end ;  the  qualifying  word  precedes  the  qualified,  and 
the  governed  the  governing;  dependent  clauses  precede  principal 
clauses ;  definition  of  time  precedes  that  of  place. 

A  suffix  or  inflection  common  to  two  or  more  inflected  words  is  put 
with  the  last  ouly. 

A  particle  emphasising  the  subject  or  an  interrogative  particle 
reduces  the  closing  verb  to  its  attributive  foim ;  and  if  the  emphatic 

particle  be  still  stronger  the  closing  verb  will  end  in  g.® 

heaveii  gen.  firm  leat  accui.  thmii  remoTe  heaTen  gen.  firm 
Examples:  {).,)  Aine  no  iwa'kura  wo     osi'Jianati  ame     no  iwa' 

door  ibrust  open     heaven  gen.  eight-fold  clond  accns.  issue  from  might  gen.  way 

to     osi'hiraki    ame  no     ya  '  e '  kumo    wo       tiVu       uTu  no    fi' 

cleave  in  thonsand  cleave  ger.  heaven  descend  approach  cans,  upright    wait     past 

waki  ni     tH   '  waki  •  te    ama  •  kudari    yo$a  '  ee  '  tote  •  mai^uri  'Art, 

J  Hoflfmann,  p.  245.  »  Ibid.  p.  240-242.  •  Ibid.  p.  247-251. 

*  Ibid.  p.  269.  *  Ibid.  p.  311,  &c  *  Ibid,  ppi  809,  310. 

7  Aflton,  p.  78.  •  Ibid.  p.  76-78. 
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tliey  caused  bim  to  thrust  from  him  heaven's  eternal  throne,  to  fling 

open  heaven's  eternal  doors,  to  come  down  from  heaven,  having  cleft  a 

tho.usand-fold  in  cleaving  mightily  his  way  from  out  of  (them)  heaven's 

eight-fold  clouds ;  ^  the  causative  element  se  affects  the  verbs  osi  hanati 

aud  osi  hiraki  as  well  as  yosa,  the  former  being  stem  forms,  the  latter 

being  yori  with  its  i  changed  to  a  before  the  causative,  and  r  euphoni- 

cally  to  s;  kudari  is  a  stem  form  qualifying  yoaa  as  osi  qualifies 

hanafi  and  hiraki  ;  the  first  icfu  is  participial  (45) ;  the  second  seems 

to  be  a  different  word,  and  though  given  above  for  clearness,  is  omitted.  . 

in   the  original,  such  omission  of  a  repeated  word  which  has  to  be 

supplied  being  considered  an  ornament  of  speech  (Aston  compares 

Thackeray's  devoteapot  for  devotee-teapot,  meaning  teapot  presented 

by  devotees) ;  tatemafuri  is  a  reverential  verb,  the  object  being  a 

male  old    hon.  child  to  speak  manner  how  ?  being  place   in  interrog. 

god.     (2,)  0  'kina  mi  *  ko  ni  mosu     yo  ;    ilea  nam  tohoro  ni    ka 

thia  attr.  tree  singL  be   past  fat.  interj.  -ly     grace    -fnl     love    -ly  indef.  pron. 

ko'no    H  wa  sorai'ke  '  n;  aya'siku  uruwa'siku  mede'taki    mono 

is  thus  speak   hon.  ohUd  answer  ger.    order 

nimoto  mom;  mi  *  ko  kotaye  *  te  noiamawaku.  The  old  man's  manner 
of  speaking  to  the  prince.  In  what  manner  of  place  was  this  tree  ? 
wonderful,  graceful,  lovely  thing  it  is,  he  said.  The  prince  said  in 
reply ; '  mosu  is  infinitive,  in  a  how  being  place  ?  kono  is  an  attribu- 
tive or  adjective  pronoun  (42) ;  aoraiken,  shall  have  been,  the  future 
expresses  without  asserting ;  rnosH  is  closing  form  (45) ;  notamaku  is 
the  honorific  for  say ;  kotayete  is  gerund  (see  45),  te  cannot  here  signify 

before  last  year    gen.  second  month  gen.  ten  day  time     on 

completion.  (3.)  Sa  *  oto'dosi  no  kisaragi  no  to  *  ka'goro  ni 
from  ship  in  go  ger.  ocean  midst  in  go  out  ger.  go  fut.  direction 
Naniioa  yori  fune  ni  noriie  umi  '  naJca  ni  ide  *  te  yuka'n  kata 
even  know  not  think  be  so  to  fixed  plan  be  neg.  ger.  world  gen.  midst  into  go 
mo  sira '  zu  ohoye* sika'do  omou  koto  nara  •  de  yo  no  naka  ni  iki 
indef.  pron.  isoL  do  fut.  to  think  be  so  isol.  only        vain         wind  to    trust  ger. 

naniga    toa  ss'n  to  omoi'sika'  ha  tada  muna'siki  kaze  ni  makase'te 

gOOD 

arikH,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  second  month  of  the  year  before  last 
embarking  in  ship  from  Naniwa,  goipg  out  into  mid-ocean,  resolved 
to  do  something,  to  go  out  into  the  midst  of  the  world  without  fixed 
plan,  though  perhaps  to  feel  ignorant  even  of  the  direction  to  go,  (we) 
go  on  trusting  only  to  the  vain  winds.*  This  example  is  in  continua- 
tion of  the  preceding  one.  It  forms  a  complete  sentence,  yet  there  is 
no  subject.  The  definition  of  time  comes  first ;  goro  seems  to  be  an 
abstract  noun  of  time,  it  occurs  in  the  adverb  fikagoro,  lately ;  ^  for 
the  gerund  in  te  see  45 ;  yukan  is  from  the  verb  yuki,  go  ;  n  expresses 
the  action  thought  prospectively,  i  being  changed  to  a  (45) ;  sirazu  is 
from  siri,  know,  whence  sirazi^  not  know,  and  of  this  sirazu  is  the 
attributive  form  (45) ;  gboye  is  the  passive  or  inactive  form  of  o5ot, think ; 
narade  is  negative  gerund,  the  te  of  the  gerund  being  changed  by  tak- 
ing up  the  negative  n ;  sen  is  future  formation  of  si,  being  irregular, 
for  %  is  changed  to  e  instead  of  to  a  /  the  future  element  n  belongs  to 
t^'  also,  but  is  expressed  only  with  sen  ;  toa  emphasises  naniga  ;  sika 
is  taken  by  Hoffmann  as  an  abbreviation  of  sikari,  be  so,  the  continua- 

1  AstoD,  p.  97.  '  Ibid.  p.  99.  *  Hoffmann,  p.  179. 
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tive  formed  from  the  adjective  termination  -sUci^  like,  -^*»'an;^  mtmo, 

empty  ^  mi  kernel  +  na  without ;  ^  arikH  is  closing  form  of  ariki  (45). 

geD.  coantry  from  oomeoompL  man  forehead  on     horn    be    likip 

(4.)  Amana  no    kUni  ytri  ki  '  tdru  fU6    fitai    ni  tOno  ari  /iSse 

in     go  ger.  gen.  to    go  away  compl.  cause  for    this      pbce 

ni  nbri'te    Tetzizen  no  FinoUrd  ni    fttki  •  tari^   yUe  •  ni  kano  tokofro 

to        call 

T*unoka  to  nacCHkil,  horns  were  on  the  forehead  of  men  cmne  fron 
the  country  of  Amana,  going  in  a  ship  (they)  reached  Finoura  of 
Tetzizen,  consequently  (people)  call  that  place  Tunoka ; '  kiiaru  is 
the  participial  form  of  kitari  completive  verh  from  ki  (45)  ;  to  points 
to  what  they  call  the  place ;  7iad^ukii  closing  form  of  nad*uki.    (5.) 

I  this    goods  aecus.  that    price     at  isol.  sell  be  habit,  neg. 

Wat^UcUsi  kono  sind  wo  B&no  nedan  tie  wa  uH  nuue  *  nu^  I  do  not 
sell  these  goods  at  that  price  ;  ^  waiahusi  is  explained  by  Hoffmann^ 
as  formed  of  tra,  self  (42),  and  taktm,  desire ;  most  means  to  dwell 

this        way    much    in     practise    pass.  part,  to   seem    compl. 

(6.)  Kono  miiH  sakan  ni  okonav  •  are  '  ru  to  mvye  •  tariy  it  seems 
that  this  way  is  much  practised ;  *  to  points  to  what  seems ;  miyetari 
is  the  completive  form  of  niiye^  which  is  a  passive  of  mi,  to  see  (45). 

water    isol.      east    towards   throw   pass. 

(7.)  MicTu  vd  figdeH  yS  nag  •  ar%  the  water  flows  east- 
ward ;  ^  nagarH  is  the  closing  form  of  nagare  the  passive  of  nagi, 

water      mote 

but  its  meaning  is  rather  neuter  than  passive.     (8.)  MicTtl  itg6ka' 

cans.  pass. 
8  '  di-'H,  the  water  is  disturbed.      This   may  also  be  expressed 
aeons, 
thus,  mfcVu  tc6  ilg6ka'8'dr%  there  is  disturbance  affecting  the  waterJ 

man  accus.  seat  country  to      send  pass. 

(9.)  Fitd  WO  moto '  kuni  ye  fukava's  *  am,  the  man.  is  sent  to  hu 
own  country  ;  ^  moto  means  seat,  domicile  ;  •  t^u  means  go  away,"  fuki 
in  Example  4  has  a  similar  meaning,  t^ukavi  is  used  for  ambassador  ;^ 
fukava^i  is  causative  send,  fvkavaaaru  the  closing  form  of  the 
passive ;  the  passive  subject  is  in  the  accusative,  there  is  a  being  sent 

this    man        certainly 

to  his  own  country  affecting  the  man.      (10.)  Kono  fU6  hvnarazu 

greatness  attrib.  gen.  fire      by         err      cans.  pass.  fat.  to  say  be   * 

oni  '  no  taniS  ni  madova  '  8  '  are  '  n  to  iva'ku,  it  is  sud 
that  this  man  will  certainly  be  misled  by  the  devil ; "  ka'narazu  thus 
divided  by  Hoffmann,^'  seems  to  consist  of  the  demonstrative  ka^  there, 
and  naran^  the  strong  future  of  nari,  be,  with  su,  to  do,  suffixed  to  it 
(45) ;  to  points  to  what  is  said  ;  hi  seems  to  be  the  closing  form  of  a 
verb  of  being  ki  (43). 

1  Hoffmann,  p.  845.  «  Ibid.  p.  121.  »  Ibid.  p.  221.  *  Ibid.  p.  246. 

«  Ibid.  p.  80.  •  Ibid.  p.  246.  '  Ibid.  p.  245.  •  Ibid.  p.  246. 

•  Ibid.  p.  84.    >o  Ibid.  p.  231.    ^  Ibid.  p.  238.    »  Ibid.  p.  247.    »  Ilad.  p.  161. 
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